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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, April 25, 1834. 


Mrinutes.] Bill. Read a first time :—For the Relief of his 
Majesty’s Jewish Subjects. 

Petitions presented. By Lord GrorGe Somerset, from 
Monmouth, in favour of the Connexion between Church 
and State; and from Newport, against the Misappro- 
priation of the Sums raised for Light-House Dues.— By 
Mr. Grorr, from Great Parnden, for an Alteration in the 
Tithe System.—By Colonel DAvtks, Sir JAMES SCARLETT, 
Lord GrimMsTONE, and Messrs. HALL, FLEETWOOD, 
PARKER, and WEYLAND, from a Number of Places,—for 
the Better Observance of the Sabbath.—By Admiral 
FLEMING, from the Hand-Loom Weavers of Cumber- 
land; and by Mr. H. FLerrwoop, from those of 
Preston,—for Relief.—By Mr. O’DwyeEr, from Drogheda, 
for making it Unlawful for Pawnbrokers to lend Money 
on Manufacturing Materials.—By Mr. O’Dwyer, Mr. W. 
Rocug, and Mr. C, Firzsimon, from several Places,—for 
the Repeal of the Union.—By Messrs. G. F .Youne, 
PARKER, FLEETWOOD, PENDARVES, and CHILDERS, 
from a Number of Dissenting Congregations,—for Relief 
to the Dissenters.—By Mr. PARKER, from Sheffield, 
against exacting Sixpence from Merchant Seamen, for the 
Support of Greenwich Hospital; and from the same Place, 
for an Inquiry into the State of the Medical Profession.— 
By Mr. HALL, from the Baptists of Newport, against the 
Dissenters’ Marriages Bill.—By Mr. HEATHCorTE, from se- 
veral Places,for Amending and Continuing the Labour-Rate 
Act.—By Mr. Hopgers, from Llanally, for the Abolishing 
of Tithes; for a Reform of the Abuses in and Support to 
the Established Chureh.—By Mr. Stave.y, from Ripon, 
for the Amendment of the Reform Act, and for Vote by 
Ballot. 


BorouGH OF RIPON.] Mr. Stave- 
ley presented a Petition from the inhabitants 
of Ripon, thanking the hon. House for pass- 
ing the Reform Bill, and complaining of 
the manufacture of votes for cow-houses, 
and other mean buildings, seven miles from 
that borough, whereby the constituency 
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was well-nigh swamped. An individual 
who owned much property in that neigh- 
bourhood, had already made so many votes, 
that she threatened to swamp the borough, 
and reduce it to the degraded state of Gat- 
ton or Old Sarum. They prayed for the 
protection of the ballot. He supported the 
Petition. 

Mr. Baines said, that the flagrant vio- 
lation of the people’s rights committed at 
Ripon, which certainly was a gross perver- 
sion of the spirit of the Act, had been, if 
possible, exceeded by a circumstance that 
had taken place at Leeds at the last elec- 
tion. Instead of a cow-house, a pigstye 
was endeavoured to be made the medium of 
sending a member to this House. This 
pigstye consisted of only four stones set 
upright ; and being called a building, and 
having land of sufficient value attached to 
it, three persons actually voted in right of 
it. He trusted that some alteration would 
be made in the Reform Act, that would 
defeat these invasions of the people's 
rights, and make voters the holders of real 
buildings. 

Mr. Crompton supported the prayer of 
the Petition. The lady in question was 
seeking, by most unjustifiable means, to 
obtain a hold over the borough ; and, if she 
went on in her present plans, as there were 
only 300 voters, it would be a mockery to 
call it an open borough. It would soon be 
emphatically her borough. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 








3 Corn Laws. 


Corn Laws.] Mr. Childers presented 
Petitions from Melton, and twelve other 
places, complaining of agricultural distress, 
and against any alterations in the Corn- 
laws. 

Mr. Cartwright said, that those inter- 
ested in agriculture in Northamptonshire, 
felt strongly aggrieved that relief had not 
been extended to them, and had formed no 
part of the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
scheme of appropriating his surplus reve- 
nue; on the contrary, that surplus was ap- 
plied to relieve the taxation pressing on inter- 
ests comparatively flourishing. Why should 
not the land participate in the relief? 
Why was it still to bear all the burthens 
heretofore imposed, besides having the bur- 
then of increased county-rates? As to the 
Repeal of the Corn-laws, which was so 
strongly called for, and in favour of which 
the Government gave such feeble support, 
if that Repeal were to take place, it would 
lead to the greatest convulsion, and involve 
thousands of farmers in ruin. 

Sir Harry Verney must bear testimony 
to the increasing distress which prevailed 
in the agricultural districts, and considered 
that the peaceable character of the meet- 
ings which were everywhere taking place, 
and the constitutional means by which they 
made their grievances known to the House, 
were circumstances which rendered their 
petitions worthy of the most serious consi- 
deration. 

Lord Althorp said, nothing would afford 
him more pleasure than to bring forward a 
measure that would give relief to the agri- 
cultural interest of the country, particu- 
larly if that measure would be consistent 
with the general public good. With re- 
spect to the selection of those taxes, it was 
his intention to remit, he admitted he had 
not proposed the repeal of any taxes which 
were entirely confined to agriculture ; in- 
deed, in looking at the public taxation of 
the country, it was not easy to find one 
tax that pressed specifically and exclusively 
on the agriculturist. ‘The removal of the 
County-rates, he was willing to admit, 
would be a relief, and with this view he 
had himself moved for a Committee on the 
subject. He anxiously hoped, that the la- 
bours of that Committee would furnish 
some proposition that would relieve the 
agricultural districts. His opinion was, 
and he had expressed that opinion more 
than once, that the farmer was more op- 
pressed by the local than by the general 
taxation of the country. Entertainme this 
opinion, he had brought in a measure to 
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amend the Poor-laws, which, notwith- 
standing what had been stated by some 
hon. Members, he hoped the Government 
would be able to pass through the House 
during the present Session ; for, if it should 
not pass, it would be because it was rejected 
by the House, and not from any desire on 
his part to delay its progress. It had been 
stated, that the effect of the measure would 
be, not to give immediate relief, but that 
its benefit would be prospective. He dif- 
fered entirely from such an opinion. He 
could mention the instance of a parish, to 
which allusion had been made, where a 
suggestion contained in the Report of the 
Poor-law Commissioners had been adopted, 
the consequence of which was, to effect a 
reduction in the rate upon the whole year 
of thirty per cent. Therefore, he con- 
tended that a good administration of the 
Poor-laws would afford immediate _ re- 
lief. With respect to the Corn-laws, he did 
not think this was a fit opportunity for the 
discussion of that subject. On several occa- 
sions, ithad been shown, that theagricultural 
interest was adequately represented in that 
House; he did not, therefore, see how it 
could be said, that it was borne down by 
the influence the Reform Bill had given to 
the large towns of England. He wished 
further to state, that he should endeavour, 
in any remission of taxes that might take 
place, to give relief to the landed interest ; 
but he felt assured, that the only way to 
afford relief to the farmer would be, to find 
means for the empleyment of the poor. 

Sir Thomas Fremantle agreed with 
what had fallen from his hon. colleague 
(Sir Harry Verney), that it was not by tu- 
multuous meetings, and endeavours to inti- 
midate, that the distresses of the agricul- 
turists had been made known, but by the 
more constitutional means of petitioning 
Parliament. He differed very much in 
opinion from the noble Lord (the Chancel- 
celJor of the Exchequer), as to the discus- 
sion which had taken place on the Corn- 
laws, and thought the agricultural interest 
was not adequately represented in that 
House, but that it had much to apprehend 
from it, as well as from the present Go- 
vernment, it having been stated by the 
noble Lord, that the Government would 
not oppose a measure for the Repeal of the 
Corn-laws. 

Lord Alihorp denied having made such 
an assertion. What he said was, that the 
Government, as a Government, did not 
intend to bring forward any proposition 
with respect to the Corn-laws; but that 
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5 Repeal of the Union— 


if the subject was brought forward by any 
Member, it would not receive the sanc- 
tion or opposition of the Government, as 
a Government. 

Mr. Heathcote regretted so low a tone 
was taken in that House by the supporters of 
the agricultural interest, with respect to 
the maintenance of the present system of 
Corn-laws. He did not think, after the 
division of a former night, there was any 
danger to be apprehended. The noble 
Lord, he believed, would not alter the 
Corn-laws if he could, nor did he believe 
he could if he would. 

The Marquess of Chandos was sovry to 
see no hope held out by the noble Lord 
to alleviate the distress of the agricu!turists. 
The noble Lord had expressed a hope, 
that great relief would be afforded by 
measures which were now in progress 
through the House; but what the agri- 
culturists required was, immediate relief, 
and not to be kept in a state of suspense 
till the end of the Session, when they 
would be told it was too late to afford it. 
The very existence of the country depended 
upon the former; and, if something was 
not done by the Government to relieve 
the distress under which they now laboured, 
he should feel it to be his duty again to 
bring forward a Motion on the subject, and 
he trusted he should not be left in so 
small a minority as he was on a former oc- 
casion during the present Session. 

The Speaker left the Chair, it being 
past three o'clock. 


REPEAL OF THE Unron—ADJoURNED 
Desare—Fourtru Day.) The Order of 
the Day being moved for resuming the 
adjourned debate upon this question, 

Mr. Ruthven rose, and began by observ- 
ing, that he was aware of the difficulties 
which he should have to encounter in 
addressing the House, and of his incapabi- 
lity to secure that attention which the 
magnitude and importance of the subject 
required, At the same time he was fully 
determined to discharge his duty to his 
country, to his constituents, and to him- 
self. The Repeal of the Union was a 
question that resounded throughout every 
part of Ireland. Its progress made most 
rapid strides. He thought that his hon. 
and learned friend and colleague (Mr. 
O’Connell) was perfectly right in having 
gone into a historical review of the state of 
Ireland. An inquiry had taken place into 
the effects produced by northern Unions, 
as in the instance ef Sweden, Denmark, 
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and Norway, but it ought not to be for- 
gotten that Portugal, by a glorious struggle, 
dissolved her union with Spain, and freed 
herself from the voke which she had too 
long borne. That was brought about by 
the invincible spirit of opposition which 
was raised to the tyranny of the Spanish 
monarch. The right hon. Gentleman, the 
chief Seeretary for Ireland, talked last 
night about rhapsodical rhymes; but this 
question called for no such allusion; it 
called for nething but plain matter of fact. 
He hoped that the right hon. Gentleman, 
unlike so many of his predecessors, would 
not have recourse to the spy system in Ire- 
Jand for political purposes. He deprecated 
the reference made by the right hon. 
Gentleman to the meetings which were 
held in Dublin for charitable objects. It 
was very natural that at all such meetings 
there should be a strong ebullition of Irish 
feeling ; it could not be repressed, for there 
was an intense desire on the part of the 
people of Ireland to obtain a Repeal of the 
Union. He did not mean to hold out 
Ireland as the most charming picture in 
the world, of a country in which due 
regard was had to the protection of life and 
property. But to what was that owing 
but to the British Government? It was 
utterly impossible that justice could ever 
be done to Ireland without a domestic 
legislature. The Coercion Bill had been 
earried through Parliament in the most 
indecent—the most disgraceful manner ; 
but it could never put down the cry for a 
Repeal of the Union, or subdue the spirit 
of Ireland, for the people of that country 
felt that they were eight millions of men. 
Everybody was aware that at present Ire- 
land lay prostrate before this House, and 
could obtain nothing except what she got 
from the mercy or generosity of England. 
She had expected much from a reformed 
Parliament; but in this she was most 
grievously disappointed. There were in 
Ireland many combustible materials which 
might be very promptly ignited. France 
had already had her three glorieus days, 
and nobody knew how soon she might 
have three others. The House ought to 
recollect, that Lreland was the most vulner- 
able part of the British empire. The great 
measure which was brought about in 1782, 
gave comparative freedom to Ireland; it 
gave her the Habeas Corpus Act and the 
Mutiny Bill; but above all it gave her a 
control over the public purse. There was 
not in Ireland, at present, even the shadow 
of a gevernment, for ihe Chief Secretary 
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was necessarily obliged to be an absentee 
throughout the greater part of the year. 
The people there would never be satisfied 
without a parliament of their own, but 
then they were told by the House that 
they were not likely to get it. It was true 
they might not get it at present, but ulti- 
mately it could not be withheld from them. 
Upon the first occasion, when the Catholic 
question was introduced into the House of 
Commons, it was at once kicked out, but 
afterwards the Catholics got all they de- 
sired, and more than they expected. The 
energies of Ireland in this great cause were 
not to be repressed, whatever message 
might come down from the Crown, or 
whatever measures might be taken by the 
Minister. Some illiberal allusions had 
been made to the events of 1798 in Ire- 
land, but Lord Edward Fitzgerald, so far 
from being disgraced by his participation in 
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such as it was, and such as the right hon. 
Gentleman had represented it; but he 
sought to obtain a domestic House of Legis- 
lature, such as would watch over the pros- 
perity of the nation, and such as would be 
returned by the people of Ireland, if they 
had their choice free and unbiassed. Was 
he to be told, in reply to this demand, that 
Ireland could not produce 300 men who 
were worthy to execute the duties which 
ought to devolve upon them? The Union 
which Ireland desired, and which she would 
obtain before she ceased to complain, was a 
federal Union upon an independent prin- 
ciple—they sought not for a separation, 
which he did not deny would be much 
more easily obtained were ireland governed 
again by such an assembly as he had re- 
ferred to; but he would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Littleton) whe- 
ther Ireland would not be more safely 


them, lived in the tenderest sympathies of | governed and more securely allied to Eng- 
the people of that country. They still | land, under the control of 300 of the wisest 
revered his memory, and he (Mr. Ruthven) | and best men who could be found in the 


thought him as much entitled to the high- 
est consideration, for pure, ardent, and 
unsullied patriotism, as a Russell, a Hamp- 
den, or a Sydney. In Ireland, Repeal was 
sure to become a national question to a 
man—nay, to a woman. Yes, he would 
say to a woman, and it was known that 
men were a good deal influenced by the 
ladies in their political acts. The very 
child in the cradle would be taught to lisp 
the word “ Repeal!” The words of Mr. 
Fox, which he would read to the House, 
were enough to fix for ever the brand of 
infamy upon the Union. That great man, 
speaking of it, said, ‘The Union is atro- 
cious in principle, and abominable in means ; 
it is the most disgraceful measure that has 
ever been carried or proposed.” The Union 
itself was a job—a job of the basest descrip- 
tion, and when the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Rice) referred on a former night of 
the debate to the family of the Jobs, he 
ought not to have forgotten that that 
family were as numerous of late years as 
ever they had been ; for bishopricks, com- 
mands, commissionerships, and pensions, 
were as effectual in their way as any of Sir 
Robert Walpole’s bribes, and there was this 
evil attending them, that they were perma- 
nent, whilst Sir Robert paid the money at 
once, and was done with it. There was 
even after the Union an hon. Member who 
regularly received his 500/. a-year from 
the ministerial service money, and who 
voted accordingly. For himself he sought 
not the restoration of the Irish Parliament 





kingdom, than it now was under the con- 
trol of a single man—the Secretary of State 
for that country? Before, also, any per- 
manent good could be effected for Ireland, 
an absentee tax ought to be imposed upon 
all who did not make their native country 
their habitual abode. The country was 
now drained of its means to support those 
persons ; and when the people, starving, 
cried out for bread, their rulers gave them 
the point of the bayonet. The returns 
upon which the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Rice), who, he regretted, was not present, 
had relied as proofs of the increased pros- 
perity of Ireland subsequent to the Union, 
were either extremely incorrect, or else 
very highly embellished by the specious 
arguments which they were intended to 
illustrate. The city of Limerick, the right 
hon. Gentleman had selected as one place 
which had thriven under the Union ; but 
he could only say, that, in the returns 
which he had seen of that city, he observed, 
that where there was one pawnbroker be- 
fore the Union, there were now forty, and 
that was anything but a proof of prosperity. 
In Dublin, too, the criminal prosecutions 
had increased in an enormous proportion 
since the Union; and, as for the present 
state of commerce there, he would simply 
state that, whilst there were sixty woollen 
factories before the Union, there were now 
only ten. There were also upwards of 


50,000 people in that city in a state of 
occasional destitution and distress, and who, 
in their emergencies, relied whoily on the 
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casual relief afforded them by public sub- 
scription. The valuation of houses before 
the Union, was 794,000/., and in 1830, 
only 704,000/., showing a falling-off of 
g0,000/. The returns with respect to 
linens were as fallacious as they could 
possibly be. It cost nothing for a man to 
put down his name as exporting 10,000/. 
or 20,000/. in value yearly, instead of 600/. 
or 700/. England, if the Union were 
repealed, would flourish in peace and amity 
with Ireland ; but as we were now cir- 
cumstanced, it was impossible to expect 
peace or tranquillity. That could only 
happen when we became amalgamated 
with Ireland, and Englishmen became 
Irish, when they came to be looked on as 
friends, instead of enemies and spies. 

Mr. John Brown was certain, that even 
those hon. Members who acted on this oc- 
casion with the hon. and learned member 
for Dublin, must feel, that the course he 
had pursued, and the arguments he had 
advanced in bringing forward the measure, 
were not at all calculated to further the 
object which he and they had in view. 
He felt relieved from the responsibility he 
should otherwise have felt pressing upon 
him, in addressing the House on this sub- 
ject, by the circumstance of knowing that, 
in expressing his own sentiments, he was 
also expressing those of the large and re- 
spectable constituency which he had the 
honour to represent ; and knowing and re- 
collecting this, he would not be deterred 
from the fearless and explicit expression of 
his sentiments by any of the sarcasms of 
the hon. and learned member for Dublin. 
The House and the country were under 
obligations to the hon. and learned member 
for the county of Cork, for the candour he 
had shown on this occasion; for it was 
chiefly owing to him that the question of 
the Repeal of the Union was now brought 
to the bar of public opinion. Circumstances 
might soon arise, in the present state of 
Ireland, which would make it necessary to 
grapple with the question then before the 
House ; and his Majesty’s Ministers, now 
that it was brought before the House, 
ought to grapple with it firmly, vigorously, 
and fearlessly. He (Mr. Brown) had no 
hesitation in saying, that there were no 
respectable persons in Ireland who did not 
contemplate the possibility of the measure 
passing without dismay. He could state, 
that, according to his own knowledge, the 
people of Ireland did not wish for a Repeal 
of the Union. It was not their question, 
but solely the question of the hon. and 
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learned member for Dublin. Even of 
those who did petition for a Repeal of the 
Union, there was a great number who did 
so, not because it was with them a question 
of principle or feeling, but merely because 
they had been dragged into it by the agi- 
tators in Ireland. Were it not that he was 
afraid of exposing them to the fury and 
vengeance of an enraged populace, he 
could mention the names of hundreds of 
the peasantry even of that country to 
prove this. He had said thus much, be- 
cause he knew that all the men of pro- 
perty and respectability in Ireland—all, 
indeed, whose good opinion was worth 
having—expected their Representatives to 
express their opinions on this subject boldly 
and explicitly. He considered, that the 
preservation of the Union between the two 
countries was the only way in which we 
could bid defiance to our enemies. 

Sir Daniel Sandford said, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, the member for Cork, 
in presenting a petition in favour of the 
Repeal of the Union, from certain of the 
inhabitants of Paisley, took occasion to say, 
that a considerable proportion of the people 
of Scotland were friendly to the measure. 
The statement was altogether unfounded. 
With regard to the west of Scotland, with 
which he was most intimately connected, 
he could state some peculiar circumstances, 
which would account for a certain number 
of persons there being friendly to the mea- 
sure of Repeal. There were, in the west 
of Scotland, no fewer than 45,000 Irish 
emigrants, belonging, with very few ex- 
ceptions, to the Roman Catholic persuasion ; 
and in Paisley, the town he had the honour 
to represent, there were nearly 11,000 
Irish Roman Catholics. It was almost 
exclusively by this class of persons that 
the petition which the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin presented, was signed. 
It was a rather singular circumstance, that 
the first question which came before the 
House on his first appearance in it was the 
momentous question of the Repeal of the 
Union,—one of the most momentous ques- 
tions, he would say, which had, for years, 
come under the deliberation of Parliament. 
He came into that House a perfectly inde- 
pendent and unfettered man; he did not 
belong to either of the parties into which 
the House was divided ; and, therefore, his 
sentiments were themore entitled to respect. 
He would give his most decided opposition 
to the Motion of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman; and he could assure the House, 
that, in doing so, he was acting in accords 
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ance with the sentiments of the people of 


Scotland,—a fact which, he trusted, would 
“a shown by the conduct of the Represent- 
atives of Scotland when the House came 
to a division on the question now before it. 
They had been referred, by the hon. Gen- 
tleman to Returns and statistical tables, but 
he must say, that this was a fallacious way 
of arguing a question relating principally 
to the moral condition of the people. Ta- 
bles of exports and imports might show the 
wealth of a country, a would they show 
how that wealth was diffused ? He wished 
that personalities and statistical computa- 
tions had not mingled so largely with the 
general reasonings upon the fundamental 
principles of Government put forth by the 
hon. and learned Member. His computa- 
tions were, prcbably, intended to gratify 
the ears of the political economists ; but 
his maxims were intended for a different 
class of persons. He spoke of addressing 
himself to posterity ; but some of his doc- 
trines were intended for contemporary 
audiences. Much of the opening part of 
the speech of the hon. and learned member 
for Dublin seemed rather conceived in the 
spirit of a special pleader than of a wise 
and judicious statesman. The hon. and 
learned Member was bound to show, in 
seeking to introduce so great a change in 
the institutions of the country, that the 
prosperity of Ireland had been impe ‘ded 
in conseguence of the Legislative Union 
between the two countries; and that now 
was the time, that now the circumstances 
were favourable, that now the state of par- 
ties, of interests, and of men’s minds in 
Ireland, were all favourable to making so 
great a change in our policy. But the 
hon. and learned member, withall that skill 
which he can command on every occasion, 
—with all that eloquence which comes @: 
his call,—made a long statement concer? - 
ing the conquest of Treland by Eaglond, 
and the title of the latter to dominion. Te 
seemed to labour throughout the opening 
part of his speech to prove that Ireland 
had not been soon enough nor sufficiently 
conquered. It was singular, that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman should have touched 
upon so dangerous a topic. Were there 
not already persons enough prepared to 
maintain that Ireland had not been suffi- 
ciently conquered? Was it necessary thus 
to supply precipitate and intemperate men 
with an argument in favour of more 
thoroughly and completely subjugating Ire- 
land? Great Britain asserted no more than 
an equality of rights; and as that wasa po- 
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sition which the common sense of every 
man must at once admit, he suspected that, 
whilst the hon. and learned Gentleman was 
so largely arguing the title to dominion, the 
title to property was uppermost in his mind. 
At least the people might think that some 
allusion was intended to the tenure and 
title of property, when the hon. and 
learned Member discussed the question of 
the title to Sovereignty. He, therefore, 
warned the owners of property in Ireland 
—he warned Protestant proprietors in 
inland —th at such a sense might be easily 

ixed on the words of the hon. “and learned 
Mosher. He did not mean to follow the 
hon. and learned Gentieman through the 
pages of Irish history, from the early re- 
cords down to the last volume of the dn- 
nual Register ; but it appeared to him, that 
it was strikingly demonstrated by the whole 
course of Irish history, that the people of 
Ireland had been unhappy exactly in pro- 
portion to their independence of the Bri- 
tish Government, and their dissimilarity to 
the British character and_ institutions. 
Every approach they had made to civiliza- 
tion and happiness had been the produce of 
their approximation to the character and 
institutions of this country. In the reign 
of Henry 2nd, the state of Ireland was one 
of degradation and misery. Upon what 
grounds were the swords of the English 
sent into Ireland? Had the hon. and 
learned Gentleman forgotten, that their 
claim was derived from Pope Adrian, who 
must have been wise and benevolent, be- 
cause wisdom aud benevolence are insepara- 
He from infallibility. On what plea did 
sani Pope give Henry 2nd a sanction to 
wade Ireland? On the plea, that she was 
distracted within herself, and that Christ- 
‘anity could make no pregress whilst she 
was a prey to discord. He was to conquer 
Ireland, in order to add to the number of 
the saints and of the elect in heaven. In 
the reign of Elizabeth, Ireland was dis- 
tracted in precise proportion to the inde- 
pendence of the Irish chieftains. When a 
gleam of sunshine lighted on the country, 
in the reign of James Ist, he let it in by 
putting down Irish customs—abolishing 
the Brehon law—reforming Irish habits (of 
which extortion by great political chiefs 
was one)—and assimilating, as much as 
possible, the institutions of Ireland to 
those of England. What, again, was the 
condition of Ireland in the reign of Queen 
Anne? There were continual complaints 
of a divided people,—of a divided Parlia- 
ment,—of decayed trade,—of neglected 
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agriculture,—of severe enactments agaist 
the Papists,—and of the general oppression 
of the Government? In the reigns of 
George Ist and George 2nd, the complaints 
of the subserviency of the Parliament at 
one time, and of its petulant resistance at 
another, were continual. In short, till 
that brilliant epoch, upon which the hon. 
and learned Gentleman dwelt with so 
much of his own glowing eloquence, till 
the year 1782, was there a bright spot in 
the political history of Ireland? = He 
sympathized with the hon. and learned 
Gentleman when he dwelt upon the names 
of the great men who figured at that pe- 
riod. He admitted their wisdom, their 
eloquence, and the mighty deeds which 
they attempted to do for their posterity. 
They established a Parliament in Ireland ; 
but was there no corruption there? Was 
there in Ireland at that time no misery, no 
discontent? Were there no inflammable 
materials which wanted but a spark to light 
them up into a fiame? The terrible ex- 
plosion which afterwards took place at the 
Rebellion was to be traced to the period 
antecedent to that event. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman maintained, that spies 
and incendiaries were employed by the Bri- 
tish Government to foment the rebellion in 
Ireland ; but could any one suppose, that 
the great leaders of the Rebellion were the 
tools of the British Government? What 
would some of those distinguished men have 
said, if they could have anticipated the pre- 
dicament in which their memory had been 
placed by the hon. and learned Gentlema: 

What would some of those ardent viene 
of British connexion, whose names he would 
not mention, because there might be Gen- 
tlemen present connected with them by 
blood ,— what would they have said, if they 
had been told, that the time would come 
when they would be held up to this 
House, and to the country, as having been 
the tools, —the mere deceived, deluc Jed tools, 
—of the British Government? He was 
not about to contend, that spies and in- 
formers had never been employed by Bri- 
tish Statesmen. They had been employed 
at too many periods; they had been the 
agents of Statesmen im England, as 
well as in Ireland, and he believed, that 
it was not till a very recent period in 
English history,—not, perhaps, till the pe- 
riod of the excellent Home Administration 
of the right hon. Baronet, the member for 
Tamworth, that the use of these unworthy 
instruments had been wholly banished. 
But was he to believe that spies and incen- 
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diaries could have lighted up the flame 
which burst out in Ireland in 1798? A 
retrospect of Irish history showed, in his 
opinion, in a most distinct manner, that the 
condition of Ireland, prior to the Union, 
was worse than it had been since. But he 
should be told, that, whatever might have 
been the circumstances which led to the 
Legislative Union, or whatever might be 
the benefits anticipated from it, to one 
great evil it had certainly given rise,—the 
evil of absenteeism. Their « attention had 
been particularly called to that as one of 
the curses of Ireland, caused by the Union. 
Individuals who derived great wealth from 
the country, absented themselves, instead of 
living in the neighbourhood of their estates, 
setting a moral example, and looking to the 
interests of those around them with a fos- 
tering care. None were more to be blamed 
than those who neglected such duties, and 
abandoned the responsibility and care which 
the possession of property threw on them. 
But absenteeism did not commence with 
the Union. It had been for ages the curse 
of jreland. As early as the reign of 
Richard 2nd, absentees had a heavy tax laid 
on them. i the reign of Henry 8th, it 
was proposed, that the penalty on the pro- 
perty of absentees should be three-fourths 
of their income. In 1782 the clamours of 
Trish society against the evils resulting from 
absenteeism were loud and fre quent in all 
parts of the country. Were they, then, to 
be told, that absenteeism was chargeable to 
the Unien? He would also ask, had there 
been no increase of luxury, and had not 
the appetite for luxuries led to an increase 
of abseuteeism in Scotland and England, as 
well as in Ireland? The love of luxury 
and the progress of civilization had unques- 
tion: ~ given rise to a disposition for 
i an travel. It was worthy of remark, 
that the Union with Scotland had not given 
rise és evils such as were attributed to the 
Union of Ireland; and why? He sup- 
posed it must be because they were a more 
contented and more peaceable prope, and 
were more ready to submit to the autho- 
rity of the law. In Scotland, there were 
no agitators,—in that country, there were 
no individuals who wished to make a trade 
of agitation. | Was there anything in the 


Union between England and Ireland to 
make it less palatable to the people of Ire- 
land than was the Union of Scotland with 
England to the people of Scotland ? There 
had never yet been meted out to Scotland 
so full a measure of justice as Ireland had 
received, 


He referred particularly to the 
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measures of Parliamentary Reform. In the 
measure for Scotland, she was not treated 
so liberally as Ireland was. The question 
was one of property and intelligence, and 
numbers, and of contributions to the State ; 
and, taking this view of it, Scotland was 
entitled to a more liberal measure ; at all 
events, she had no reason to be more satis- 
fied than Ireland. The benefits of the 
Union did not grow up all at once for 
Scotland; she also had her period of dis- 
traction, for she also had her Pretender to 
supreme authority, who agitated the minds 
of the people. Scotland’s Pretender, too, 
had his devoted followers ; and the means 
which that gallant body took to advance 
their object were much more deserving of 
admiration than were the means resorted 
to by the followers in the other case to 
which he had alluded. He had said, that 
Scotland did not immediately receive all 
the advantages of the Union; it was not 
till she was relieved from her political 
Pretender that she obtained peace, and re- 
ceived the full benefit of the Unicn. He 
would invite the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man to go and see with his own eyes. 
Most happy would he be to act as the guide 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman upon 
the occasion ; and he could assure him, that 
he would be received with all that respect- 
ful attention that was due to his great ta- 
lents, his wide-spread renown, and _ his 
enormous political influence. Let him go 
to Scotland, and there see the advantages 
which that country had derived from her 
union with England. At the time when 
the union with Ireland was under discus- 
sion, Mr. Pitt referred to the then flourish- 
ing condition of Glasgow and other Scotch 
towns, as a proof of the advantages which 
were to be derived from the connexion of a 
poor with a rich country. But what would 
he have said, if he had seen Scotland at the 
present moment? When Mr. Pitt spoke, 
the Scotch metropolis consisted only of 
some irregular streets, running up the 
black rock, which was crowned with the 
castle, and could not have claimed the title 
it now possessed of the “ Queen of the 
North.” Let the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber compare what Edinburgh now was with 
what she was then, and with what she was 
some few years past ; and ask himself, had 
Scotland derived no advantage from the 
Union? Let him look, then, to the West, 


and compare the present condition of Glas- 
gow with what she was some years since. 
Then let the hon. and learned Gentleman 
ask himself, had Glasgow derived no ad- 
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vantage from the Union with England? 
Under these circumstances, then, knowing 
the advantages which Scotland had derived 
from her Union with England, he did not 
conceive he should be properly discharging 
his duty if he did not express his fixed de- 
termination to resist any attempt to dis- 
solve the Union between Great Britain and 
Ireland, as a measure fraught with poverty 
and dissension to both countries. 

Mr. Henry Grattansaid: Sir, theCoercion 
Bill is an answer to the speech of the right 
hon. the Secretary of the Treasury. The law 
which, under false pretences, swept away 
the liberty of Ireland, and annihilated the 
Constitution, repealed the Habeas Corpus 
Act, abolished the Trial by Jury, estab- 
lished military tribunals and created an 
arbitrary dictator—that law, I say, is an 
answer to the right hon. Secretary. It is 
a sufficient answer ; it is the only answer 
that Ireland ought to give ; it is the only 
answer that Ireland condescends to give. 
But, Sir, the advocate of the people must 
go further ; and though Ireland might rest 
her case here, he cannot remain silent. 
There are two difficulties in the way of 
the right hon. Gentleman—a matter of 
fact and a matter of right. As to the 
former, I ask him to look to the state of the 
country on which the Union, he says, has 
conferred such innumerable blessings. But 
I say, st queris monumentum, circumspice. 
Now, as to the matter of right; and here 
I beg to ask, what right has one country 
to govern another? I say, none from na- 
ture, none from conquest. Conquest gives 
power, not right—none, then, except by 
compact, and that compact must be volun- 
tary. I speak of abstract right ; for nations 
may submit, and in process of time non- 
claim may constitute title. Try the ques- 
tion according to the principles of the 
great writers on jurisprudence. Let Vat- 
tel, Barlemaque, Grotius, Locke, De Lolme, 
Molyneux, form a jury, and they must find 
a verdict for Ireland. The abstract right 
laid down, the next point is to bring the 
case of the two countries as near as possi- 
ble within its limits. We do not seek for 
the extreme case: we seek a connexion 
compatible with your security and our in- 
dependence ; and this we conceive is found 
under distinct legislatures, but with one 
and the same king. It might have been 
your compact, but the benefits were with- 
held from Ireland through your power and 
injustice. It is true, that the Union may 
make Parliament more handy for the Mi- 
nister, but it does not render the empire 
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more secure. To recur to the history of 
past times is unnecessary, and would be 
injurious ; it leaves a sting without a re- 
medy, and, therefore, I do not follow the 
example of the hon. member for Paisley, 
who has just sat down. I shall regard his 
precept, and shall not follow his example. 
The histories of Ireland should be 
burned: they are written in letters of 
blood: and if we read them for months 
and speak on them for hours, they are com- 
prised in a few sentences. They are these 
—your ancestors came to Ireland without 
right, they took from the people their land, 
they took from the people their liberty, and 
they proscribed them on account of their 
religion. The question immediately be- 
fore us is not on that subject—it is this, 
has Ireland got on better since 1800 than 
between 1782 and 1800? and can the pro- 
gress since 1800 be solely attributed to the 
Union? First, I contend, that the Union 
failed ; it is not what it was intended ; its 
promises have not been fulfilled. Look to 
the Act itself ; look to the speeches of Lord 
Castlereagh and Mr. Pitt. The Union 
held forth to Ireland the promise of wealth 
and concord, equal laws and equal liberties 
—great capitalists were to have gone over, 
new sources of trade and commerce were 
to be opened, such as not only to retain her 
old trade, but acquire a new one. Has 
this been so?—has Ireland equal laws, or 
laws similar to England? Has she equal 
justice, or similar justice ?—has she got an 
influx of British capitalists—new branches 
of trade >—has she peace ?—has she pros- 
perity ? You talk of Union and equal li- 
berty—read the Coercion Bill—you talk of 
Union and equal law—look from the door 
to the procession of the London trades, and 
read Lord Anglesea’s proclamation against 
the manufacturers and trades of Dublin. 
The right hon. Secretary speaks of the 
prosperity of Ireland. Wil] he take the 
trouble of remembering — for having 
changed his name and being now a West 
Briton, he may not again behold the state 
of his former countrymen—will he see it 
in their deserted factories, falling houses, 
and ruined families, ragged clothes, and 
haggard looks? He speaks of the prospe- 
rity of Dublin, and her increased rental. 
Does he know, that yesterday was the day 
on which the Mendicity Institution was to 
parade the unfortunate victims of her pros- 
perity through the streets of Dublin, to 
extract, by exciting feelings of disgust, 
those alms which the reduced means of the 
inhabitants had forced them to deny to the 
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necessities of their fellow-creatures, and 
thus obtain from horror that which was 
withheld from charity. Will he call this 
prosperity? When he concluded his six 
hours’ speech, I fancied that I belonged to 
a new country—a land (his former country) 
flowing with milk and honey, and that, 
like the bees from Hymettus, the Irish 
Members would be scarce able to rise, so 
encumbered with wealth and riches Cruro 
Thymo plena ; but my senses told me it 
was but a dream, and that the visions were 
the incorrect sketches of a painter from the 
Treasury. I submit that the plan entirely 
failed, and that the machinery, in 1817, 
came to pieces. The Minister then came 
down to this House; he declared, all their 
financial prospects, like their promises in 
1800, had failed; that, the additional 
taxes that were to produce 3,376,000/. had 
failed; that the revenue of Ireland was 
diminishing, and he proclaimed Ireland a 
bankrupt. One of the Reports of the Com- 
mittee states, that while the revenues of 
Great Britain had increased from 1801, to 
the proportion of sixteen-and-a-half to ten, 
the entire revenue of Great Britain, as 
twenty-one to ten, and the revenues of 
Ireland, as twenty-three to ten; yet in the 
twenty-four years referred to, the increase 
of the Irish revenue was in the proportion 
of forty-six-and-three-quarters to ten! So 
that Ireland had increased in permanent 
taxation more rapidly than Great Britain ; 
in fact, her imperial contribution, the in- 
terest of her absentee remittances, exceed- 
ing twelve millions, broke her down ; the 
minister proclaimed her bankrupt, and yet 
at the same breath, under one of the arti- 
cles of the Union, he moved, that the cir- 
cumstances of the country would admit of 
her contributing, indiscriminately, by equal 
taxes. Thus he declared the incompetency 
of Ireland, and, at the same time, pro- 
nounced her ability to bear equal taxation 
with England.—The result was, that debts 
were consolidated—Ireland became liable 
with Great Britain, to the whole of the 
debt and the provision in the Act of Union 
was anticipated by bankruptcy, just as the 
promises at the time of the Union were 
defeated by it. I know financial state- 
ments are tiresome, so I return to the 
grand point — the political part of the 
question — Ireland has to complain not 
only that the promises held out to her 
have not been kept, but that every man 
who has courage to stand up for the li- 
berties of his country is proscribed. The 
right hon. Secretary adopts this species of 
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political ostracism —he takes his brand, 
and on every man’s forehead, as he thinks 
proper, he affixes his mark O. He puts 
every one in schedule O, and marks you 
out as a most dangerous character. Now, 
Sir, I beg to say | shall support schedule 
O, if I think it right, and as firmly oppose 
schedule O if I think it wrong—this is 
but the old system under a new form—so 
it was with Molyneux, his works were 
burned by the Parliament of Great Britain, 
the Parliament of the Revolution, the 
Whig Parliament of the day. but his 
spirit lived to defeat your principles and 
assert his own, and as Flood beautifully 
expresses it “from the flames of his cradle 
he illumined the isle.” Here I stop to 
mark the candour of the Secretary. He 
quoted from this work a passage that told 
for him—but did he read the whole—did 
he follow his own rule, that if a record be 
produced, the whole and not part should be 
read? Now observe, when Molyneux 
wrote, there was no free Parliament in 
Ireland, and, no doubt, it were natural to 
form such an opinion, when there was vir- 
tually no Irish Parliament; but Molyneux 
does not say, I would prefer an Imperial 
Parliament to an Independent Irish Par- 
liament ; he could not mean that, because 
his work was written in defence of an Irish 
Parliament, and for that in letter and spi- 
rit he contends—the candour of the Secre- 
tary would make you think otherwise, and 
therefore, he garbled the passage he read 
thus :—“ If it be contended, that the Par- 
liament of England may bind Jreland, it 
must be allowed, that the people of Ireland 
ought to have their Representatives in the 
Parliament of England, and this, I believe, 
we should be willing enough to embrace— 
but this is a happiness we can hardly hope 
for.” Here the Secretary stopped. Why 
did he not proceed? Why did he not pro- 
ceed with the next passage >— Why conceal 
from the House the following passage :— 
“ Their sending of Representatives out of 
Ireland to the Parliament of England 
on some occasions, was found in pro- 
cess of time to be very troublesome and 
inconvenient, and this, we may presume, 
was the reason, that, afterwards, when 
times were more settled, we fell again into 
our old track and course of Parliaments, in 
our own country—the laws and liberties 
of England were granted to the people of 
Ireland with a design to make them easy to 
England—and tokeep them in the allegiance 
of the King of England. How consistent 
it may be with the true policy of England 
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to do that which the people of Ireland 
may think an invasion of their rights and 
liberties, I do most humbly submit to the 
Parliament of England to consider. They 
are men of great wisdom, honour, and jus- 
tice, and know how to prevent all future 
inconveniences. Wehave heard great out- 
cries, and deservedly, about breaking the 
edict of Nantes. How far the breaking of 
our Constitution, which is of 500 years’ 
standing, exceeds that, I leave the world 
to judge.” This was the opinion of Moly- 
neux in a former century, but had he 
lived to 1800, what would have been his 
opinion of the breaking of a solemn treaty, 
ratified, concluded and declared, by the Act 
of Renunciation passed by Great Britain in 
1782, to be for ever ascertained, and at no 
time hereafter to be questioned or question- 
able—all which words the right hon. Se- 
cretary, in alluding to this Act, has sup- 
pressed. What would Molyneux have 
thought or said of such a proceeding, the 
Treaty of 1782, broken in 1800, by the aid 
of 120,000 bayonets, and 1,500,000/. of 
money. What would Molyneux have said 
of those that preach to us about the cant 
of national faith, or the cant of national 
fault? Where was it then—on whose 
side was it now ?>— But was Molyneux the 
only victim? His successor nearly shared 
the same fate. Swift, too, had the teme- 
rity to assert the rights of his countrymen. 
His works were prosecuted ; a reward of- 
fered for the discovery of the author. Next 
came a character of another description. 
Ireland had the Doctors m Law —Ireland 
had the Doctor in Divinity, (strange oc- 
currence,) the advocates of her freedom ; 
and next appeared the Doctor in Physic— 
but nothing would go down with the Bri- 
tish Minister. Dr. Lucas tried it. He, 
too, was prosecuted for his writings ; he 
was at once indicted in the King’s Bench, 
and for the same offence prosecuted by in- 
formation. Moreover, he was banished 
his country, but he soon returned and 
triumphed over that very Lord Lieutenant, 
under whose reign he was banished, and 
that was the Whig family of Devonshire. 
Ireland justly says now, as she said then, 
you may be very good British patriots, but 
you are very bad Irish Kings. In fact, we 
complain, that any man who asserts Irish 
freedom has been prosecuted. Even in 
1782, it was said, that a letter came from 
England with this singular passage, “ Is 
there no one can stop that madman Grat- 
tan?” The Ivish patriots were attacked 
then, just as the right hon. Secretary 
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attacks us now—the language, perhaps, 
was rather more polished. The words 
“ nonsense,” “ rubbish,” “ lunatic,” did not 
so frequently occur; but there was some 
similarity ; and in Mr. Burke's letter to 
Mr. Burgh, he says, “Lord North attri- 
buted the Irish proceedings to us, and they 
asserted, that every thing that had been 
done in Parliament on the subject, was 
with a view of stirring up a rebellion 
The Ministers proceeded in your affairs 
just as they did in those of America. They 
always represented you as a parcel of block- 
heads without sense or even feeling ; that 
all your words were only the echo of fac- 
tion; that you had not understanding 
enough to know that your trade was 
cramped by the British Parliament, and 
spoke of nothing but an Act of Union, as 
the only way that could be found of giving 
freedom of trade to Ireland consistently 
with the interests of this kingdom.” Gen- 
tlemen have talked of Ireland, why did 
they omit to state her services? why did 
they state every thing that was adverse, 
and refrain from stating what England 
owed her? Ireland, in 1753, paid off a 
large debt, and had a surplus of 260,000/. 
in the treasury ; in 1701 she was able to 
keep an army of 24,000 men in pay, of 
which 16,000 remained at home for the 
defence of the country, and 8,000 were 
sent to fight the battles of England abroad ; 
she sent 33,000 recruits, her own natives, 
to fill up the British regiments, and spent 
above 600,000. for the support of the war 
in Germany ; this was before 1782. It is 
easy for the right hon. Secretary to forget 
those services, or to suppress the statement ; 
but Iam not equal to that duty—let me 
state what was the opinion of Mr. Burke, 
the individual from whose writings the 
Secretary quoted—what did Mr. Burke say 
of the conduct of the men who are con- 
sidered as men devoid of wisdom, foresight, 
or statesmanship? Mr. Burke, in his let- 
ter to Mr. Burgh says, alluding to the 
Volunteers, ‘ Ireland has obtained, solely by 
‘her own efforts, the fruits of a great vic- 
‘tory, which I am very ready to allow the 
‘best efforts of her best well-wishers here 
‘could not have done for her so effectually 
‘in a great number of years, and, perhaps, 
‘could not have done at all, what was done 
‘in Ireland during that period, in and 
‘out of Parliament—never will it be for- 
‘ gotten.” With what indignation, then, 
must we not burn, when we hear the 
noblest periods of our history misrepre- 
sented and traduced, and the efforts of our 
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patriots considered the acts of lunaties? 
Here is the answer; let Mr. Burke speak 


for them—lI only add, that I rejoice, that 


the right hon. Secretary has, with these 
new sentiments, adopted a new name, and 
has, of himself, assumed the more appro- 
priate appellation of “ West Briton.” But, 
Sir, I beg to refer to what Ireland did at 
her Revolution—lIreland, in 1782, passed a 
Habeas Corpus Act, passed an Act render- 
ing her Judges independent, repealed the 
Perpetual Mutiny Bill, repealed the Per- 
petual Revenue Bill, repealed the Law of 
Poynings, and obtained a power to origin- 
ate her own laws; got repealed the 6th 
George 1st, and obtained a power to make 
her own laws ; obtained her final judicature 
and the jurisdiction over the property of 
the kingdom ;—were these things to be 
passed over or suppressed, was that all?— 
No, she was generous, and voted 20,000 
seamen for the British navy, and 100,000/. 
to aid them. What was the operation of 
her independence?—her trade increased, her 
revenue increased, she soon got rid of her 
debt, and she had a surplus in the Treasury, 
and the acquisition of wealth accompanied 
the blessings of freedom. But one thing 
the right hon. Secretary did omit, for which 
I charge him home—he attributed to the 
Imperial Parliament the merit of assisting 
on behalf of Ireland, the principles of reli- 
gious freedom, and he suppressed the ser- 
vices of the Parliament of his own. Why 
did he omit this ?’—did he forget the Acts 
the Trish Parliament passed in favour of 
the Catholics? They struck off the fetters 
that British Acts and British bigotry had 
forged for the Catholics; they gave them 
the rights of men, and bad as that Parlia- 
ment is reputed by him, yet that Parlia- 
ment of his own country, gave to his own 
countrymen religious liberty; aud has he 
forgotten it, and, unintentionally, no doubt, 
omitted to state it? Is this just >—is this 
acting like a man?—is this acting like a 
Statesman? Shame upon it—if your coun- 
tryman lies dead, throw the soldiers’ cloak 
over the body, and do not suffer every pelt- 
ing boy to fling his filth upon his remains ; 
recollect he was your brother, and he fell 
gallantly fighting the battles of his couns 
try’s independence. Gentlemen have ad- 
verted to three subjects, which they de- 
clared proved the incompatibility of an 
Irish independent Legislature with a Bri- 
tish Parliament, and with the security of 
the empire—the Portugal question, the 
Propositions in 1785, and the Regency in 
1789. What were the facts? Ireland 
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had a right to trade with any colony of 
Great Britain, or with any country to 
which Great Britain traded; and if her 
manufactures were prohibited, or heavy 
duties imposed, it was the same as if im- 
posed on Great Britain ; and the King, as 
arbiter of peace and war, had the same 
powers and duties to perform with regard 
to his Irish subjects and their properties, as 
with regard to those of Great Britain. 
The Irish Parliament showed it was fully 
adequate to the emergency: by the same 
firmness were the propositions in 1785 got 
rid of. In 1789, the Regency came on; 
this was the great objection made by the 
Secretary: he represented it as a proof of 
the impossibility of the two islands agree- 
ing ; and what was the point? Simply 
this—whether the Regent should have a 
right to create Irish Peers. The question 
which the right hon. Secretary would make 
you believe would have severed the con- 
nexion, was, that the two Parliaments 
agreed on the person of Regent, though 
they differed about the precedents. Ireland 
proceeded by Address to the Prince of 
Wales: England by Bill. England re- 
stricted the Regent in the power of creat- 
ing Peers, or appointing to office or pen- 
sion, except during the life of the King: 
Ireland did not reserve that power. Mr. 
Pitt’s plan may have affected to be of a 
more democratic character—that of the 
Irish Parliament was more in accordance 
with the principles of the British Consti- 
tution; but surely the House must re- 
member what Mr. Sheridan said on the 
subject, when he revealed his private opin- 
ion of Mr. Pitt’s conduct, and declared the 
whole was a mere contest for power. In 
fact, there was no real danger—the danger, 
if any, could be remedied by a law ; for, 
as the King of England was de facto King 
of Ireland, the Regent of England could 
easily be declared to be also Regent of Ire- 
land. In fact, we proposed it in the Irish 
Parliament, and brought in a Bill for the 
purpose of settling the matter. I contend 
there was no real danger, though to others 
there may have appeared to be some ap- 
parent difficulty. But they say your Con- 
stitution of 1782 failed. I answer, it would 
not have failed if the Minister had not 
conspired against it; but you did more, 
for you made the Minister not only buy 
the Representatives, but torture the people. 
He introduced a new phraseology—vassala- 
tion — strangulation —flagellation — horrid 
names, to be found only in the Pitt-Castle- 
reagh calendar; and Ireland lost her Con- 
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stitution when her Minister became her 
hangman. Sir, the next point is the state 
of Ireland as to trade; and I contend, if 
you compare the advance of Ireland under 
her free Constitution of 1782, you will 
find how much greater she increased in 
proportion than since 1800. I beg to state 
first the amount of her exports. The hon. 
Member read the following statement— 


Her exports—Official value. eases "tra 
1782 ww) £3,375, 692 
umes. agumann 9 sets Jas ade ms te 
92 ee ili ; 
179 5,300,000 § crease of near two millions. 


In ten years, under the Union, 


at oo «= SATA only 171,000/. increase. 
In twenty years, under the Union 
1820 of 6,291,275} only 1,008,725/. increase. , 
In 34 years, under the Union 
1826 oe 8,454,918 | only 3,154,000/. increase. P 


The exports in 1810 are little more than 
what they were in 1793; but if they had 
increased in the same ratio as between 
1783 and 1793, they would have amounted 
to near seven millions; and if they had 
gone similarly on to 1826, they would have 
been fifteen millions instead of eight, and 
this too without reference to the popula- 
tion, which was from three to four millions, 
and, in 1826, from seven to eight millions ; 
so that while the population doubled, the 
exports only increased three-eighths, and the 
imports but three-sevenths ; from four mil- 
lions one hundred in 1793, to seven mil- 
lions one hundred in 1826. I next take 
the linen-trade. Of linens, Ireland ex- 
ported in the year 

1782, 25,000,000 yards, value “ee 
17Y6, 47,000,000 yards, value 3,113,087 
1811, 36,890,971 yards, value 2,460,000 


In 14 years, an 
increase of 
22 millions. 


Next, Sir, in manufactures, under her free 
Constitution, Ireland made a more rapid 
increase even than England. The manu- 
factures of Ireland, in 1706, amounted in 
value to 500,000/. ; in 1783, to 3,000,000. ; 
in 1796, to 5,000,000/. In 1706, those of 
England amounted in value to 6,500,000/.; 
in 1796, 50,000,000/. Thus, England in- 
creased in the ratio of less than eight to 
one, and Ireland in the ratio of ten to one. 
Next is the revenue of Ireland. Her nett 
revenue was, in 


1790, ee ee 
1796, ee ee 


£1,184,684 
1,376,g80 
That is an increase of nearly 200,000/. 
‘ a . 
See what it was under the Union— 
In 1803, £3,318,4602 Increase in eight years of only 
1811,  3,600,221§ 81,7612. 
1825, 3,696,090 Increase in 22 years of only 374,000/. 
1834, 3,814,374 Increase in 30 years of only 496,000/, 
Whereas, under the operation of the inde- 
pendent Constitution, it had, in six years, 
increased near 200,000/., while, under the 
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Union, in thirty-four years, it only in- 
creased 496,000/. Examine her debt ; 
and see the rapid approach to bankruptcy. 
It was, in 

1792, £1,718,240 

1796, 4,841,856 In this year her exports were 5,300,0002, 
1798, 10,128,906 

1800, 24,207,200 

1811, 89,728,992 In this year her exports were 5,471,000/. 
1815, 148,000,000 

and in the year after this her inability to 
pay taxes was announced, and her bank- 
ruptcy was proclaimed by her minister. I 
could go further, and show how the Articles 
of Union were infringed, or explained away, 
and though coals were only to be charged 
such duty as they were subject to at the 
Union, yet by the construction of the 6th 
article of Union, by the British Attorney- 
General, Ireland was forced to pay double 
duty laid on coal; he gave his opinion 
that this clause of Lord Castlereagh was 
unintelligible—that the clause he drew up 
was “ nonsense ;” but it was a nonsense de- 
cided against the weaker party, and Ireland 
was forced to pay the double duty imposed ; 
and this additional duty, amounted between 
1804 and 1833, by the paper on the table 
of the House, to the sum of not less than 
800,000. The Secretary states the wealth 
of Ireland. I refer him to Mr. White's 
pamphlet, who states, that in one parish in 
Dublin, out of 23,918 population, 17,000 
are paupers. Let him read the statement, 
that among 1,762 persons there were only 
fifty blankets to cover them. Let him 
read the statement of the sick and indigent 
room-keepers ; of the meeting of the clergy 
of the diocese of Mayo; the evidence of 
the agricultural committee of the state of 
the prevince of Munster ; the list of Irish 
vagrants passing from Liverpool—1815, 
3,847; in 1818, 6,614; in 1827, 7,988. 
Are those the proofs of increasing prospe- 
rity? The right hon. Secretary spoke of 
Dublin and the liberties, and stated how 
many were unemployed ; I was in amaze- 
ment; he stated 200 weavers. I hold a 
list from the Mendicity Society in 1826, of 
persons admitted—of weavers, 423, and of 
manufacturers altogether, 647. I know, 
of my own knowledge, that close to the 
liberties there stood two tan-yards some 
years ago ; they are vanished ; a cotton fac- 
tory—it is gone; a dyeing factory, gone. 
A house that let for 471. a- year, now lets 
for 8/.; this is the right hon. Gentleman's 
idea of the value of Dublin property! In 
Trinity-street, the centre of Dublin, a 
house at a rent of 9O/. a-year surrendered 
to the landlord from inability to pay the 
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rent. In Stephen’s-green, a house on a 
forty-five years’ lease, at a rent of 201, 
sold for 484/. Nay, within a few days, 
close to the parts of Dublin described by 
the right hon. Secretary as so improved, 
there were three Irish acres subject to a 
rent of 70/., and on a bishop’s lease, on 
which upwards of 100 houses could be 
built, and it was sold for so low a sum as 
500/. What, then, becomes of the state- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman, as to 
the prosperity and increased value of pro- 
perty in Dublin? Sir—the right hon. 
Gentleman is fond of quotation ; he quoted 
from the Irish parliamentary debates to 
show the system then pursued ; he alluded 
to the Scrambling Committee and the fa- 
mily of Job. There may be scrambling 
committees in a British as well as an Irish 
parliament, and jobbers after as before the 
Union. The sale of a writership and the 
conduct of Lord Castlereagh and Lord 
Clancarty are on the records of parliament, 
though they may be forgotten by a Secre- 
tary of the Treasury ; but when he read 
the first part of the life and adventures of 
the Job family, why did he not give the 
conclusion, and why did he omit this pass- 
age—‘ from the court physician to the 
itinerant quack, they have flourished in 
proportion to the wealth and generosity of 
the country where they have resided ; and 
though the country cannot boast of having 
been visited by many of the offsprings 
which public spirit has borne of a worthy 
father, yet many of the Jobs, by self-in- 
terest, have come over from a neighbouring 
kingdom, and have, with great success, 
played upon our virtues and our weak- 
nesses ; they flattered us by telling us we 
were rich ; they amused us by pretending 
to increase our riches; they applauded our 
generosity, and, to give us an opportunity 
of showing that we deserved the compli- 
ment, they have been very free in solicit- 
ing favours.” Surely the right hon. Secre- 
tary need not have omitted this. In hold- 
ing up the mirror to this side of the House, 
to discover a likeness, he forgot that we 
must have perceived in it a reflection from 
the other. So I say, to finish the picture, 
and proceed with the narrative of the Job 
family. It goes on—‘ One of this hopeful 
progeny some time ago found a hoard of 
money, which, as is a common case, be- 
trayed him into strange inconsistencies, so 
that some persons did not scruple to say he 
was beside himself. It was his custom, 
some time or other, to sally forth, attended 
by drummers and trumpeters, and a licen- 
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tious and disorderly rabble, crying out, my 
country, my country. The little boys ran ; 
the women above fell into fits; but at last 
he sat down with his associates about him, 
treated them with whiskey and tobacco 
(and a speech of six hours), till they could 
neither see, speak, nor stir, and declared 
that Ireland was the happiest country in 
the world, that all ministers were patriots, 
and alluded to nothing but establishing 
liberty and rewarding merit.” Sir, the 
House heard the right hon. Secretary state 
the very great benefits which Ireland 
had received from 1801 to 1815—61 com- 
mittees of inquiry and 114 reports on Irish 
affairs. This was followed by great cheer- 
ing on the other side. He stated a variety 
of other services rendered to Ireland by the 
various parliaments and various adminis- 
trations since the Union. It has happened 
that, on referring to our debates, I found a 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman, made 
in 1822, on a motion regarding Ireland ; 
and the following is one of the passages 
which I take leave to read. The right 
hon. Gentleman, or rather the hon. Mem- 
ber (he was not then in office), asked 
of the government of the day, ‘“ What 
boon had Ireland received, with the ex- 
ception of the Window-tax, which he ad- 
mitted was a great boon? What had been 
done from that time? ”—A system of 
Coercive-laws had been pursued. He 
would ask, was the Tithe Bill any effectual 
remedy for the evils arising out of the 
lirsh Church Establishment ? What, then, 
had Ireland received, after all the promises 
held out to her ?—A mere measure of 
police, and an efficient Tithe Bill, caleu- 
lated less to tranquillize than to irritate.”— 
“Why were anonymous communications to 
be laid before Parliament !—and how could 
they be decided on >—“ He would now read 
to the House a few words from the recom- 
mendation of the celebrated Lord Bacon, 
in speaking of the mode of rendering Ire- 
land happy and prosperous. It consisted of 
four points—first, the extinguishing the 
relics of war; second, the recovery of the 
hearts of the people. Now, he would ask 
the House, and the Members of all past 
Administrations since the Union, whether 
any one measure had been set on foot, 
which had for its object the recovery of the 
hearts of the people?” —‘‘ He demanded of 
the House, whether the Insurrection Act 
was the true mode of removing the roots 
and occasions of new troubles?” And if the 
Insurrection Aet was not likely to have 
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nominally remedial measures that had been 
introduced of late years, was calculated to 
remove the roots and occasions of new 
troubles ?”—“ Ireland had always met a 
formidable antagonist in the person of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for the time 
being. Whatever might have been done 
for the lower orders of that country was 
rendered of no avail by the counteracting of 
the right hon. Gentlemen who presided over 
the taxation of the country. How did the 
case stand ?—what encouragement did the 
people generally receive ?—if they built a 
house, it must be with taxed timber ;—if 
they enjoyed the light and air of heaven, 
it must be through taxed windows ;—if 
they wished to enjoy the warmth of a fire, 
it must be at a taxed hearth ;—if they were 
desirous of drinking any liquor stronger 
than water, they could only indulge them 
by paying a tax.”* And now, Sir, this is 
the man of sixty-one Committees, and 114 
Reports. Sir, I beg to observe, that the 
right hon. Member alluded to the late Mr. 
Grattan; he cited his last advice, and 
thought to impress the House with the 
idea that he was against a Repeal of the 
Union. I beg to refer to that advice ; 
there is not one word about the Union in 
it, but there is about the connexion. He 
recommended “ the two countries never to 
separate, and that Ireland should never 
seek any connexion except with Great Bri- 
tain.” I drew up the paper, and am bound 
to say, that Mr. Grattan did apprehend 
much danger ; but it was on account of the 
delay of Roman Catholic emancipation, and 
not from a Repeal of the Union. In 1810, 
in his answer to the address from the 
Dublin grand jury, and in another from 
the freemen and freeholders of Dublin, he 
says, “I shall present your petition and 
support the Repeal of the Union with a 
decided attachment to our connexion with 
Great Britain, and to that harmony be- 
tween the two countries, without which 
the connexion cannot last. Ido not ap- 
prehend I impair either when I assure you 


that I shall support the Repeal of the Act of 


Union.” Those sentiments, I declare, he 
never, to my knowledge, altered to the last 
moment of his life. Sir, I conclude, I am 
for the connexion; but I complain, and 
Ireland complains. We think you have 
not time to attend to our business ;-—we 
think that your measures are defective— 
the measures as to our tithes, subletting, 
our tolls, our bogs, and, above all, our civil 


* Plansard (new series) viii p; 1596-1542. 
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and political liberty—that word which 
never once escaped the lips of the right 
hon. Secretary,—that word Liberty! We 
say our liberty is extinguished ; we say our 
country is deserted—our nobility mostly 
gone—our gentry in a great degree—our 
tenantry departing—the Protestants of the 
north as the Catholics of the south—the 
best peasantry are emigrating. We submit, 
that the absentees have increased pro- 
digiously since 1800, and the rental which 
was two millions then, is four millions 
now. Ireland cannot bear this drain, and 
to the Union she attributes its increase. We 
apprehend much danger in case of a conti- 
nental war. If the minister should there 
proceed to recruit, and he erects his stand- 
ard, let him chose his motto: if he takes 
“ Resist to the death,” he will have but 
few followers; if he assumes even the 
motto of “ Extinction of Tithes,” and pro- 
ceeds south, he will have no followers, and 
will be laughed to scorn; but if he unfurl 
the flag of 1782, he will have millions in 
the ranks. We submit this is a dangerous 
experiment. I am against the continuance 
of a system that produced in Ireland no- 
thing but discord. I am against a system 
that began six hundred years of oppression, 
and ended with two of flogging. I am 
against a system that cheated Ireland out 
of her constitution of 1782—that cheated 
her in 1795, and cheated her again in 
1800-—I am against a system of chequered 
governments, that sets one man a spy or 
guard upon another—I am against a system 
that promised emancipation in 1800, and 
delayed it for thirty years, and then only 
conceded it to foree—I am against that 
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that he had waited with great anxiety 
during two nights for the presence of the 
hon. and learned member for Dublin ;—and 
were it not that he had positively ascer- 
tained that he (Mr. O’Connell) was now 
within the precincts of the House, and had 
he not taken every pains to inform the hon. 
and learned Member that he was about to 
address the House on matters connected 
with his political career in Ireland, he 
would have thought it his duty to have 
further postponed the observations with 
which he was about to trouble them. The 
hon. and learned Member was not in his 
place, as the House might perceive ; but he 
appealed to them, whether he had not done 
everything that a Gentleman should do in 
a case of the kind, in giving notice to the 
hon. and learned Member that he was about 
to make some comments on the system 
of agitation he had thought fit to pursue in 
Ireland. He owned he had expected, after 
all the excitement which had been created 
in Ireland—after all the expressions used 
both by the hon. and learned member for 
Dublin, and his colleagues in agitation, 
with a view to incite the Irish people— 
after ail the solemn pledges that had been 
given, and after all the promises that had 
been made—the House would have had 
something more of a decided and distinct 
Motion on the great question of Repeal 
than a mere Resolution, or a motion for a 
Committee of Inguiry into the means by 
which the Legislative Union was effected, 
and into its effects on a certain portion of 
the people of Ireland. In his opinion, the 
hon. and learned Member might just as 
well have moved for a Committee of In- 


system which promised amelioration of | quiry into the means by which the invasion 


tithes in 1800, and afterwards confirmed | of Ireland was effected. 


But it struck him 


them at the point of the bayonet, and | that the real state of the question appeared 
levied them in the blood of the people | from the following facts:—Some time ago 


—I am against a system that annihil- 
ates, no matter under what pretext, the 
freedom of every Irishman, and de- 
prives him of the rights and liberties of 
a Briton. I will not fight for such a 
system of Government; Ireland won't 
fight for such a system of Government ; if 
his majesty puts a sword by our side, he 
must put a padlock on the hilt ; but give 
Ireland her charter of liberty, restore to 
her the charter of independence, and she is 
willing to bleed for Great Britain—you 
will not only have her hand, but her 
heart; and she will stand or fall in the 
battle for the connexion ef Trish independ- 
ence and British security. 

Mr, Lambert. commenced by observing, 





the hon. and learned Member called on the 
people of Ireland to supply him with two 
millions of signatures in favour of Repeal. 
How many responded to that call? Not 
one-twentieth part of the number which he 
so solemnly declared would be necessary to 
enable him to bring forward the question 
in that House. The fact was so, and on 
the part of the Irish nation he claimed the 
defalcation as a mark of the scund sense of 
his countrymen. Every pains that could 
be taken, every possible exertion that cou d 
be used, was had recourse to to procure 
Repeal Petitions ; and vet how many ques- 
tions were there which, without exciting 
half the attention the present subject had 
excited, had heen supported in that House 
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by Petitions, not only much more numer- 
ously, but much more respectably signed ! 
In fact, he thought himself justified, from 
the circumstance of so few petitions being 
presented on the subject, in asserting that 
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member what the condition of those inter- 
ests was before the Union, but since the 
enactment of that measure, they had been 
constantly and steadily improving in each 
and every respect. He had now before him 





the attempt of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Dublin, to extract a decided opinion 
on the part of the people of Ireland had, 


a letter from a gentleman of most liberal 
principles and large fortune, who had for 
many years resided in the county of Wex- 





as far as it had gone, proved a most com- | ford, and in it was stated a fact which he 
plete and signal failure. After the tri-| thought spoke much in corroboration of 
umphant, able, and satisfactory speech of | what he had just mentioned. His corre- 
the right hon. Secretary for the Treasury, | pondent informed him, that at the time of 
a speech which every man of common sense | the Union there were but ten or twelve 
must admit set the question totally at rest, | small coasting vessels belonging to the port 
he should not trespass on the indulgence of | of Wexford, the sole freightage of which 
the House by entering upon the financial consisted of malt for Dublin, or coals for 
part of the subject before them, but content | Wexford ; but that, at the present moment, 





himself with stating a few facts connected | 
with its general bearings, which had come 
under his immediate knowledge. But be- 
fore he proceeded to do so, with the per- 
mission of the House, he would go rapidly, 
and he promised he would do so very 
rapidly, through the statements of the 
hon. and learned member for Dublin, rela- 
tive to the condition of Ireland previous to 
the Union.—[Mr. O’Connell entered the 
House].—By a reference to the Journals of 
the Irish Parliament from 1782 to 1800, it 
would be at once seen, that the tables of 
that House were loaded with Petitions 
containing expressions of general distress 
and misery. ‘There was scarcely a trade 
which did not find it necessary to appeal to 
Parliament for assistance in distress, and 
for a remedy of grievances. And, notwith- 
standing such was the fact, the period to 
which he alluded was the one so constantly 
referred to by the hon. and learned mem- 
ber for Dublin (whom at length he was 


happy to see in his place) as “the green | 
spot in the history of Ireland,”—* the oasis | 


in the desert,” and in such like highflown 
terms. Why, at the very period to which 
he alluded, Ireland was groaning under the 
iron dominion of a few aristocratic families, | 
who so completely monopolised the Govern- 
ment of Ireland, that on the occasion of a 
new Lord-lieutenant going over, they told 
him that if he attempted in any way to | 
interfere in the management of the country, 
he would find it impossible to retain his 
office. It was absurd to say, that Ireland 
enjoyed anything even bordering on pros- 
perity at the period to which he referred. 
With respect to the county which he had 
the honour to represent, he begged dis- 
tinctly to state, that the condition of its 
farming interests had most materially im- 
proved of late years. He could not re- 





there were 100 sail of vessels belonging to 
the town trading in all manner of pro- 
visions to Liverpool and the ports of the 
British Channel. Again, before the Union, 
there was not a single opulent trader in 
Wexford, while at the present moment it 
contained a most respectable body of inde- 
pendent high-minded merchants. He had 
heard a great deal of the revolution of 
1782. A revolution it unquestionably was. 
The sequel proved it. That revolution 
illustrated beyond all dispute, that if there 
existed two Legislatures, they always 
would be rivals, and that collisions could 
only be avoided by concession. Collisions 
between the English and the Irish Parlia- 
ment were prevented from 1782 to the 
period of the Union; but how, he asked, 
had they been prevented? It was by the 
most unblushing, undisguised, profligate, 
and infamous corruption, carried on to an 
|} extent, and with a reckless impudence 
which had never been witnessed in any 








other country of Europe. There were no 
other means of preventing collision, no other 
| means of carrying on the public business in 
| Ireland. He deprecated such a system as 
,much as man could deprecate it ; but still 
he would maintain, that under the cireum- 
| stances of two rival Legislatures, it was 
| unavoidable, and absolutely necessary to 
| adopt the system of corruption. He would 
| suppose, for the sake of argument, that the 
Union was repealed, and that there were 
two Parliaments, the one sitting at West- 
minster, and the other at College-green. 
If the King of England should think proper 
to declare war, which was within his pro- 
vince, the Parliament of England might 
refuse him supplies; and thus the Constitu- 
tion supplied a check against an unreason- 
able exercise of royal authority, as well asa 
check against an extravagant expenditure 
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of public money. But if the King of Eng- 
land, who was also King of Ireland, de 
facto, should declare war, and the Parlia- 
ment of England should approve of the de- 
claration and vote the supplies; and if the 
Irish Parliament, under certain influences, 
should not approve of the war, and should 
not vote supplies, it followed simply that 
the King and Parliament of England were 
at war, whilst the King and Parliament of 
Ireland were enjoying a state of profound 
peace. He put it to the House whether 
there was any means of preventing this? 
There were other cases of equal difficulty 
and absurdity that might be put to the 
House. If the Irish Parliament were not 
to have the power over their local taxation 
—if Ireland, if the Parliament of Ireland, 
were not to have a control over its finan- 
cial, commercial, colonial, foreign, and do- 
mestic policy—he should like to know what 
sort of a Parliament the Irish Parliament 
would be? He would ask any man if 
it could be a Parliament fit to be called an 
independent national Parliament in which 
the great interests, all the permanent in- 
terests, of the State might be determined ? 
Was this Parliament to be controlled by an 
English Parliament, in which there would 
not be one single Irishman to vote? And 
yet they were to be told, that this would 
be one of the great benefits to be derived 
from the Repeal of the Union. The Bri- 
tish Parliament, without one single Irish 
vote in it, was to be supreme over this in- 
dependent national Parliament of Ireland. 
He, for his part, could not bring himself to 
conceive anything so truly ludicrous. If 
the Irish Parliament were to be really 
independent, and in a condition to resist the 
Parliament of England. [* No, no!” | Well, 
then, it would not be in a condition to re- 
sist, and this was what the hon. and learned 
Gentleman called independence. But he 
would suppose, that it was in no condition 
to resist the Parliament of England, and 
allow him, then, to ask the House what the 
Irish Parliament would be but a mere regis- 
terer of details—a mere paltry provincial 
assembly, in the mildest sense of the word 
—a mere provincial meeting to discuss 
local interests and village politics? If it 
were not to be an entirely independent 
Parliament, in what situation was Ireland 
to be placed 4 Was it this miserable shadow, 
this wretched pretence, this mean and paltry 
mockery of a national Parliament, that was 
to conjure Ireland into what she ought to 
be? Was it this that was to make her 
VOL, XXIII, {Tis 
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——Great, glorious, and free, 
First flower of the earth, and first gem of 
the sea? 


[The hon. Member imitated the hon. and 
learned member for Dublin, and the House 
on several occasions was convulsed with 
laughter.—Cries of ‘“ Hear, hear,” from 
Mr. O’Connell.| The hon.’ and learned 
Member cried, “ Hear, hear,” but he (Mr. 
Lambert) answered in seriousness, and 
must say, that if such a mockery of self- 
government was forced upon Ireland, he 
should declare, that the “time for talking 
had passed, and that the period of action 
had commenced.” But, for the sake of ar- 
gument, he would just suppose, that all 
these little difficulties were got over. He 
would take it for granted, that the present 
House of Commons was actually stultified, 
that it had lost itself, and had lost all rea- 
sonable views of the interests of the empire. 
He would imagine for a moment, that the 
King’s Government of the day was so 
totally lost, as to admit the fall of England 
—that it was willing tolet England fall so 
low in the scale of nations, as to submit to 
the establishment of this separate independ- 
ent Legislature. He would suppose all 
this, and, to use the language of the hon. 
and learned member for Dublin, he would 
admit, that the mere brandishing of eight 
millions of short sticks would control the 
Parliament ; and what, he asked, would be 
the result—he meant under present cir- 
cumstances? He had admitted a great 
deal in supposing the matter carried so far; 
but all this at the present moment might 
be conceived. If, then, the Irish Repeal 
Parliament were sitting at College-green, 
what would be its first measure? Why, 
according to the view and the prophecy of 
the hon. and learned member for Dublin, 
the very first measure of the College-green 
Parliament would be the placing of prohi- 
bitory duties upon everything. What 
would follow next? A prohibitory duty 
on the part of the English Parliament 
against the importation into England of 
Irish agricultural produce. But then, said 
the supporters of the Repeal, “Oh no, 
John Bull could not be so foolish as to 
starve himself ; he would continue, as here- 
tofore, to import the produce of Irish 
farms, and, if he did not, why then the 
produce would be consumed at home.” 
Yes, the produce would be consumed ; but 
would it be paid for? John Bull, in his 
opinion, would be apt to supply himself 
from other parts of Europe, and he (Mr. 
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Lambert ) most humbly apprehended, that 
Irish farmers would not be very willing to 
cultivate lands, or to fatten cattle, if per- 
sons were to help themselves from the pro- 
duce of the farm on “ great, glorious, and 
free” principles. He strongly apprehended, 
that the Repeal Parliament would do all 
this. He found, that at a public meeting 
of the vintners of Dublin, held in De- 
cember, 1832, one of the inducements held 
out by a learned and popular Orator—one 
of the inducements which he held out to 
the people, to make them follow up with 
spirit and resolution, the principle of Re- 
peal, was the following :—“ In 1792, a law 
was brought into the House of Commons of 
Treland, for imposing penalties on all work- 
men who should enter into any combina- 
tion against their masters. But the trades 
assembled from every quarter and street of 
Dublin, and from a circuit of more than 
twenty miles. They amounted, said the 
learned and Popular Orator, to at least 
50,000 men, and they all marched in a 
body into College-green, and they called 
out the Speaker. They called out the 
Speaker merely to tell him their minds— 
and to forbid the passing of such a tyran- 
nical unconstitutional law. The Speaker 
had to leave the chair, and come out to 
them in his wig and gown—and to hear 
all that they had to say; and he was 
obliged to declare, and upon his honour, 
that, although this tyrannical and uncon- 
stitutional Bill had passed the House of 
Commons, it should never pass the House 
of Lords. The fifty thousand worthies 
upon this gave—three cheers ; they then 
threw up—their caps, and they then went 
home—with the greatest good humour.” 
This is the way (continued the learned 
and Popular Orator,) that things might be 
once again if we had only our own Parlia- 
ment, for all trades would be then 
flourishing and powerful, as they ought to 
be ; and no bad laws would be suffered to 
be brought in, but everything would be 
settled on the spot—settled on the spot 
peaceably and satisfactorily. He always 
found, when a question, when a dilemma 
or scrape, arose, the weak or vulgar fellow 
went to the wall, or was driven to it by the 
partisans of liberty and equality. But the 
same principles had been asserted from a 
much more formidable authority. He 
begged leave to state to the House—and he 
prayed the House to do him the favour to 
recollect it—that in a passage of the Irish 
speech of the hon. and learned member for 
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specches of the hon. and learned Member 
were very different from the speeches he 
delivered in Parliament—he had recom- 
mended to the Irish people a species of in- 
fluence which he (Mr. Lambert) would 
shortly describe. In all that he stated re- 
lating to the hon. and learned Member he 
should, in every instance, name the news- 
paper, the date, place, and circumstances ; 
and this would give the hon. and learned 
Member a fair opportunity of setting him 
right if he were in error. He was now 
going to advert toa scene that had once 
taken place at a Roman Catholic chapel in 
the county of Kildare. Before he pro- 
ceeded, he must pause to express his sin- 
cere and very deep regret, that such oppor- 
tunities should be chosen for the expression 
of sentiments—that such a place as a place 
of worship should be selected for the dis- 
play of such scenes. He took his cases 
from the Pilot Newspaper of Monday, De- 
cember 2nd, 1832, and he supposed, that 
the Pilot was the official gazette. “A 
Meeting was held in the open air ; a plat- 
form was erected at the upper end of the 
new Church, from which Mr. O’Connell,” 
said the Paper, “ addressed the people.” 
The moment Mr. O’Connell was seen by 
the crowd, which was not less than 50,000 
persons, the air was rent with repeated 
shouts and acclamations of enthusiastic de- 
light. The hon. and learned Member for 
Dublin, according to the Pilot, said to the 
people, “ Why should not Parliament be 
now sitting in College-green, and if your 
Representatives were then doing wrong, 
you could all take your short sticks some 
fine morning, and go up and tell them to 
act honestly and right?” He (Mr. Lam- 
bert) was perfectly aware, that this was 
mentioned in the House last night ; but it 
was a matter of such very deep importance, 
especially in conjunction with other cir 
cumstances, that he thought it right to 
repeat it. The hon. and learned Member 
had then said, that, “if the Union were re- 
pealed to-morrow, only imagine two hun- 
dred and fifty Gentlemen here, all taking 
houses in our city, all of them furnishing 
each house from the garret to the kitchen ; 
there would not be an artisan or me- 
chanic in our city unemployed.” Two 
hundred and fifty Gentlemen—Gentlemen! 
Gentlemen! Gentlemen! Why the very 
supposition of being a Gentleman would be 
more than sufficient to exclude a candidate 
from any place. He would repeat it. He 


spoke upon the supposition, that the Repeal 
of the Union was carried. 


Now, he was 
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quite sure, that such would be the case, 
whatever it might be hereafter. He would 
maintain, that the very lowest landlord 
or person qualified by the courtesy of 
that House to exhibit his qualifications 
would be deemed at such an Irish elec- 
tion to be, by far, too aristocratical for a 
seat in the Parliament of 250 Gentlemen. 
He was aware, that there were many per- 
sons who honestly and_ conscientiously 
thought, that the Repeal of the Union 
might be carried with perfect safety to 
both countries, and with singular advan- 
tage to Ireland. He would ask such 
honourable men, if they found the hope of 
carrying their measure to be perfectly vain 
— if they found that measure totally im- 
practicable — whether they would lend 
the sanction of their honest names for the 
purpose of prolonging that excitement, 
which was destroying their unfortunate 
country, and which prevented those prac- 
tical advantages which might be, and 
must be, conceded to Ireland if the 
lamentable and mischievous agitation 
were at an end? Such honourable men 
might be right, and he might be wrong, 
with respect to the Repeal of the Union, 
could it be repealed; but he asked of 
them, when they knew, by the decision of 
that House, that Repeal was utterly hope- 
less and impracticable, would they lose for 
such a delusion, the benefit of all which 
was practicable? He rejoiced, that Mi- 
nisters had put the question on its proper 
basis. The question was, should the Union 
between the two countries be dissolved or 
not? If this were negatived by such a 
majority as to render the success of the 
question utterly impossible, he again asked 
hon. Members, whether they would con- 
tinue to tear their wretched country in the 
manner in which it was now torn, without 
the slightest prospect of any good? There 
was another point upon which he would 
perform his public duty, although, in the 
performance of that duty, his feclings 
might be misunderstood in that House, and 
his conduct misrepresented, as he knew it 
would be, elsewhere. He should do all in 
his power upon this point, to confine him- 
self to the public question ; and if he should 
err, he prayed the House to make allow- 
ances for the very peculiar and most pain- 
ful situation in which he stood. He al- 
luded to the agitation which had been kept 
up in Ireland, and which he believed, so- 
lemnly believed, with the most shameful 
views. He must entreat the House to 


mark the wide distinction which existed 
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between the agitation which now prevailed, 
and that agitation which was carried on 
formerly for the purpose of accomplishing 
Catholic Emancipation, or obtaining the 
Reform Bill. The characters of these two 
agitations were widely different. In the 
one it produced no outrage. It was sup- 
ported by men whose character and estates 
in the country were a warranty for good 
conduct and honest intentions. What was 
the character of the present Repeal agita- 
tion? He would illustrate this part of his 
subject by commencing with the county of 
Kilkenny, the county, the outrages in 
which had first given occasion for the Co- 
ercion Bill. In the county of Kilkenny 
the disturbances commenced by the agita- 
tion got up for the purpose of defeating 
the return of the Noble Lord who had 
accepted of the office of First Commissioner 
of Woods and Forests. This agitation had 
been got up by means hardly credible, but 
which would sooner or later meet the light 
of day. Every social relation of society 
had been disturbed, and the whole county 
was in confusion from one end of it to 
another, and this for Repeal and for no- 
thing else. The spirit spread from county 
to county, and all industry, prosperity, and 
security were atonceatanen¢. He would 
ask what were the causes of this predial 
agitation ? To such an extent had it been 
carried, that, the venerable and most re- 
spected Roman Catholic Bishop of Water- 
ford had been assailed and pelted with 
stones.. Another Bishop had been pro- 
tected solely by the interference of the 
Sheriff, and this mertly because he differed 
from the crowd on the subject of Repeal. 
The Catholic Bishop of Kinshilla shared a 
similar fate, and the Clergy in general 
were treated in the same way whenever 
they refused to lend themselves to the de- 
lusions of the people on the subject of 
Repeal. He was far frem being an advo- 
cate for priestly domination ; but he was 
sorry for this treatment of the clergy, for 
he believed, that the Catholic priests were 
always ready to lend their influence for 
the preservation of the public peace, and 
for the protection of property and the 
safety of persons. What was the object, 
the real object, of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman in exciting such agitation ? 
Not the object of Repeal. No; his design 
was, to stir up a hatred of the English, to 
excite in the lowest of the populace a 
thorough contempt and hatred of the 
English Parliament, and to hold it up as 
tutally incompetent to do justice to the 
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people of Ireland. His language for ever 
was, that the British Parliament, even 
under the most favourable circumstances, 
was incompetent and unwilling tc do jus- 
tice to Ireland. In the Weekly Register 
of January, 1832, the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin had said, “ The British 
Parliament is incompetent from ignorance, 
from wretchedness, from a want of a suf- 
ficient feeling of interest, and from a want 
of time, to effect any measures for the 
security of Ireland.” For his (Mr. Lam- 
bert’s) part, he could not see how any man 
could conscientiously say, that the British 
Parliament was incompetent to effect such 
measures. Surely the Irish Members 
elected for the British Parliament, were 
competent to understand and decide upon 
Irish questions. There was another part 
of the subject upon which he must address 
the House with the most unfeigned reluc- 
tance. It wasa most painful subject, and 
had already occupied much of the public 
attention. He would wish to avoid the 
topic altogether, but he felt it a public duty 
to meet this point of the case. The ques- 
tion he referred to, was that which was 
vulgarly called in Ireland the National 
Tribute. He knew that it was a very 
delicate subject. He would have avoided 
it; but it had really become a national 
burthen, an intolerable national nuisance. 
It was necessary that he should address a 
few words to the House upon the subject. 
He was very well aware, that at all times 
it had been the practice—a most honourable 
and laudable practice—for the public to 
confer on those who served them well and 
faithfully, and from honourable motives, 
some marks of their approbation, some 
tokens of their gratitude. In some cases 
this was equally honourable to those 
who conferred and to those who accepted 
the tribute. There existed no person in 
Treland, no person in any part of the 
empire, more willing than himself to admit 
the full extent of the services of the hon. 
and learned member for Dublin when they 
were exerted for what he had achieved, 
the great object of Catholic Emancipation. 
He had often, in that, and out of that 
House, expressed himself clearly and most 
strongly to that effect. Would to God the 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s extensive in- 
fluence over his deluded countrymen, had 
been always dedicated to such great, useful, 
and innocent purposes! To the first tribute 
collected in Ireland he had given his appro- 
bation, and he believed it met the approba- 
tion of every honourable mind that wished 
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well to Ireland, and that embraced the still 
more noble principle, that of universal reli- 
gious freedom. He was one of those who 
had promoted this national reward, but 
now he found that year after year it was 
exacted ; what once was a voluntary effu- 
sion, now became an exaction of contrivance 
and a management of tact and business; and 
when he reflected, that places of public 
worship were desecrated, and made scenes 
of dissension and turbulence, for the sake 
of collecting this rent from the impover- 
ished peasantry, he felt it his duty to state 
the case, and express his feelings to the 
House. Dr. Murray had written to him, 
that he would no longer pay what was 
called the O’Connell Tribute, and that his 
family were obliged to abstain from a place 
of worship merely to avoid Mr. O’Connell’s 
jackalls, who, during the whole Sunday, 
were enforcing the tribute. He challenged 
any man to contradict him if he was mis- 
stating facts. On this most disgraceful 
subject he should say no more. He could 
not, at the same time, but express his as 
tonishment at part of the speech he had 
heard last night from the hon. Member 
opposite (Mr. Tennant), in which that 
hon. Member had passed such indiscrimin- 
ate censure on the Roman Catholics. 
The language that had been used by the 
hon. Gentleman only tended to remind 
him of the days of Dr. Dueignan. He 
hoped, that his Majesty’s Government did 
not participate in those sentiments, and he 
was sure, that that House did not. He 
could tell the House, that both Protestant 
and Catholic were embarked in the same 
cause. The property of both was alike in 
jeopardy, and they were now called upon 
to forget all past animosities for their 
mutual safety; for, if the object of the 
agitators prevailed, neither Catholic nor 
Protestant would be spared. The conduct 
that was pursued in Ireland in the year 
1798 was very similar to that adopted by 
the present disturbers of that country. 
He should read an extract from the Report 
of a Secret Committee appointed in that 
year to inquire into the state of Ireland, 
by which it appeared, that then, as now, a 
part of the system was, to seduce the soldiers 
from their duty.—[The hon. Member read 
the extract.|—In all the proceedings of the 
agitators of the present day, the soldiers 
were spoken of in the most flattering terms, 
while, at the same time, with the most 
glaring inconsistency, the officers of the 
army were declared unworthy to sit as 
Jurors. Never, he believed, in the history 
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of any country did a political chief attempt 
to carry his object by such a system of 
abuse and blackguardism, as that which 
was pursued in Ireland in the present day. 
Look at the treatment that had been expe- 
rienced by those upright and honourable 
men, the late members for Meath, Dublin, 
and Kilkenny, who, after struggling to 
accomplish the great measure of Reform, 
and after having successfully struggled, 
were expelled from that House by the in- 
fluence of unprincipled agitators as the 
reward of their services. Nothing was 
heard of this question of Repeal until after 
the Coercion Bill was introduced, and then 
only as a means to a certain end. The 
hon. and learned member for Dublin now 
said, that he was in earnest. He (Mr. 
Lambert) hoped, that his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would be in earnest too. The 
hon. and learned Member had said, that 
he would nail his colours to the mast. He 
(Mr. Lambert) would also nail his colours 
to the mast, but they were very different 
colours from those of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman. The colours of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman were orange, in which 
he had toasted, “ The glorious and immor- 
tal memory of King William, who freed us 
from Pope and Popery.” His (Mr. Lam- 
bert’s) colours were those of the laws and 
Constitution of his country; and if they 
should be torn down by the hand of lawless 
violence, he was ready to fall with them. 
He well knew what he had to expect 
hereafter for speaking thus ; he well knew 
the implacable vengeance he was bringing 
down upon his head; but, without being 
influenced by any motive which he would 
wish to hide from the world, he would give 
his determined and most cordial support to 
the Amendment. 

Mr. Sheil: The speech just spoken has 
been received with loud and enthusiastic 
acclamations; and if it were less able—if 
the hon. Gentleman had substituted in- 
vective for argument, and by his phrase- 
ology, his topics, and his utterance, had 
afforded reason to conjecture that his po- 
litical conduct was, in some measure, in- 
fluenced by his personal resentments—the 
acclamations would not, therefore, perhaps, 
have been less enthusiastic, or less loud. 
Fortunate advocates, whose success de- 
pends as much at least on the predilections 
of the tribunal, as upon the eloquence of 
the pleader, or the merits of the cause! 
I have heard my hon. friend when he ex- 
hibited fully as much ability as upon this 
occasion; but never saw him received with 
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such cordiality at his outset, or such rap- 
ture at the termination of any of his former 
harangues. With how much power, with 
what order, with what clearness of expo- 
sition, with what irresistible argument, for 
example, did he treat the tithe question, 
and demand justice for the Irish people 
after the massacre of Newtown Barry! 
He presented a picture of that atro- 
cious transaction, compared to which, 
his accounts of the fatal effects of agita- 
tion are weak and inefficient indeed. The 
incidents which he described, and the 
picturesque diction in which his narrative 
was conveyed, ought to have produced a 
great impression upon his auditory; yet 
how coldly and ineffectually did all that 
he then urged fall upon his hearers. You 
were then frigid and apathetic ; you are 
now, in the highest degree, susceptible and 
alive to the accomplishments of the mem- 
ber for the county of Wexford. My hon. 
friend is now a devoted and unqualified 
antagonist of Repeal. Was it always 
thus? Did he not say—(I ask for inform- 
ation, and shall abide by his answer)— 
that if justice were not done to Ireland on 
the tithe question, he should, however re- 
luctantly, become an advocate for Repeal. 
[Mr. Lambert: I do not recollect having 
ever said so.] At all events, my hon. friend, 
declared, that the denial of justice with 
respect to the Irish Church, would have 
the effect of inducing the great mass of 
the population to embrace Repeal, as the 
only remedy for their evils. Whether he 
spoke of himself, or of the country, put- 
ting personal considerations out of view, 
the inference is nearly the same. He ex- 
pressed a desire when he began, that the 
member for Dublin should be in attend- 
ance, while he reviewed his conduct, and 
described his character. His wish was 
gratified. The member for Dublin entered 
the House, (which the hon. member for 
the county of Wexford never would have 
entered but for the member for Dublin); 
and I own, that I did not think that he 
had any great cause to wince under the 
chastisement applied to him by the hon. 
Member. But how, after all, are the real 
merits of this great question—(for great it 
must be, when the Secretary for the Trea- 
sury first called the House, and then occu- 
pied it for six hours)—how is the matter 
at issue affected by these resentful refer- 
ences to incidents which have taken place 
outside this House? Is this the proper 
field for encounter between two hon, Gen- 
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tlemen? The member for the county of 
Wexford may have sustained wrong, lan- 
guage may have been applied to him by 
the member for Dublin, with regard to his 
conduct on the Coercion Bill which de- 
serves condemnation. I regret it; but let 
him bear in mind that the services conferred 
upon him by the member for Dublin ought 
to outweigh every injury. Though lie has 
been smitten in the face, let him not re- 
turn the blow; let him remember, that the 
hand that struck him had first struck off 
his fetters. The hon, member for Wexford 
has adverted to the remuneration, which 
the people of Ireland have bestowed upon 
the member for Dublin. He should have 
considered the extent of the service, before 
he derided the reward. For thirty years, 
the hon. member for Dublin has toiled 
with indefatigable energy and indubitable 
determination in the cause of Ireland; he 
has been mainly instrumental in achieving 
the liberty of his fellow-countrymen; he 
has relinquished great emoluments by ab- 
stracting himself from his profession, and 
persevering in the dedication of his facul- 
ties to the interests of his country ; and 
Ireland has felt, that it behoved her to 
make him a compensation for his services, 
and to prove her gratitude for that free- 
dom, which is above all price. I turn 
from these painful topics to the subject 
presented to our deliberation. Nota word 
has yet been said upon the Amendment. 
Many may conceive that the original pro- 
position ought to be rejected, and yet will, 
I hope, pause before they adopt the senti- 
ments contained in the Address. The 
question before the House, is uot merely 
whether a Committee should be granted 
for the purpose of investigating a question 
on which the Secretary for the Treasury 
thought it not inexpedient to deliver an 
harangue, of which the length must be 
admitted to be wonderful; but whether we 
shall vote an Address, which not only 
contains an approval of the Union, but 
states besides, that the policy adopted with 
respect to Ireland, has been judicious, 
wise, and just. Observe what it is you 
are called upon to place on record :— 

‘We humbly represent to your Majes- 
‘ty, that the Imperial Parliament have 
‘taken the affairs of Ireland into their 
‘ most serious consideration, and that va- 
‘rious salutary laws have been enacted 
‘ since the Union, for the advancement of 
‘ the most important interests of Ireland, 
‘ and of the empire at large.’ 
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What other object can there be for this 
assertion, if it be not to declare that the 
course pursued by Parliament has been 
such, as not to make it requisite that any 
change should be adopted. Let me put 
the matter thus:—Suppose that in the 
year 1827, when Mr. Canning was Prime 
Minister, and so many members of the 
present Cabinet were associated with him, 
the noble Lord, the Paymaster of the 
Forces, had introduced the question of 
Parliamentary Reform, which Mr, Can- 
ning declared he would resist—not “ to 
the death,” but to the last moment of his 
life, and that the Conservative party had 
introduced an Address against Reform, 
similar to this Address against Repeal; 
would not all the arguments advanced in 
support of this Address, have applied as 
forcibly to that which I have hypothetic- 
ally suggested? The Conservative Ad- 
dress against Reform, would, with the 
alteration of a phrase or two, have been 
precisely the same as this, and might have 
run thus:—‘* We, your Majesty’s most 
dutiful and loyal subjects, the Commons 
in Parliament assembled, feel it our duty 
humbly toapproach your Majesty’s Throne, 
to record, in the most solemn manner, our 
fixed determination to maintain, unimpair- 
ed, and undisturbed, the Constitution—(I 
substitute it for ‘ Legislative Union’), which 
we consider to be essential to the strength 
and stability of the empire—to the con- 
tinuance of the connexion between the 
two countries—and to the peace, and se- 
curity, and happiness, of all classes of your 
Majesty’s subjects. 1n expressing to your 
Majesty, our resolution to maintain the 
Constitution inviolate, we humbly beg leave 
to assure your Majesty, that we shall per- 
severe in applying our best attention to 
the removal of all just causes of complaint, 
and to the promotion of all well-considered 
measures of improvement.” 


Had such an Address been proposed, 
how would it have been denounced? Would 
it not have been considered as amounting 
to a sanction of all the policy pursued by 
the Boroughmongering administrations ? 
In that light, it would, beyond doubt, have 
been represented by the Whig party, which, 
after having passed their political lives in 
reprobating the conduct of their opponents 
while they were in power, now call on the 
House to pronounce upon the measures of 
the last thirty-four years an unqualified 
panegyric. I shall, in the course of the 
observations I mean to make, revert to this 
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view of the Amendment, which I have only 
suggested, in order that the House may see 
exactly what it is called on to do, and the 
extent of the proposition which has been 
made by the Government. TI return to the 
original Motion. The member for Dublin 
calls for a Committee to inquire into the 
results of the Union, and the probable con- 
sequences of its continuance. I should at 
once grapple with the argument derived 
from the alleged likelihood of separation, 
but that it belongs to the prophetic part of 
the case; it is better to deal with facts be- 
fore we indulge in predictions ; and, before 
we look far forward, to lovuk a little back. 
It may be difficult to answer the arguments 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, but it is a 
stil] more arduous undertaking to meet the 
whisperings and gesticulations of his col- 
leagues. Jam not so sufficiently unreason- 
able to expect that this House will be im- 
partial,—the “ sad civility ” of silence is all 
that I require. Before the year 1782, Jre- 
land lay prostrate. The foot of England 
was upon her neck, and was applied with 
the pressure which, in such an attitude, is 
habitually employed. Why do I revert to 
a period so remote? I call up your ances- 
tors, in order to show you that you have 
preserved a resemblance—in the pictures of 
your predecessors a national likeness may 
be traced. You ask, why go back to the 
system on which Ireland was formerly go- 
verned? For this simple reason—that Ire- 
land is not as dependent on England as she 
was then. Between an Irish Parliament 
under the direct control of an English, and 
an Imperial Parliament, in which Irish 
Members are overwhelmed by English ma- 
jorities, there is some distinction, but not 
much difference. Was Ireland justified in 
demanding her independence? Few will 
deny it. Yet its advocates were aspersed 
with contumely as coarse as is now poured 
from high places on the champions of Re- 
peal, The tract of Molyneux was burned 
by order of the British House of Commons, 
in Palace Yard, and the office was performed 
by an appropriate representative of the feel- 
ings of Englishmen towards the sister 
country. The question was treated as a 
wretched absurdity, or a base expedient. 
It was denounced as equally impracticable 
and bad ; and yet events converted the im- 
posse into fact. When the Irish Par- 
iament had achieved its independence, how 
did it employ the noble instrument which 
it had so gloriously won? Free trade, the 
independence of the Judges, the Habeas 
Corpus Act, concessions to the Roman Ca- 
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tholics, these were the measures associated 
with independence. The Secretary to the 
Treasury has cited the authority of Mr. 
Grattan, for the purpose of showing, that 
Mr. Grattan condemned the proceedings of 
the Irish Parliament after the year 1782, 
up to the time of the Union. I could also 
cite the authority of Mr. Grattan on the 
other side, and could quote his panegyric ; 
but I will not occupy the time of the 
House with prolixities of this sort, nor 
refer to a multitude of autherities. To 
one, however, I cannot refrain from advert- 
ing, that of Edmund Burke, because it 
must weigh beyond every other, in the 
mind of the Secretary for the Treasury, 
as Edmund Burke considered England his 
adopted, and (he had good cause to do so) 
his dearer country. It is not wonderful 
that Edmund Burke should have given a 
preference to England; “where a man 
hath his treasure, there also he hath his 
heart.” With long extracts I shall not 
molest the House ; it is enough to refer to 
Edmund Burke’s speech on conciliation 
with America, and to his letter to Sir Her- 
cules Langrishe, for splendid descriptions of 
the rapid and wide advances made by Ire- 
land after 1782. The course adopted by 
the Government is singular—they tell us, 
in the first place, that all reference to events 
before the Union is inapplicable, and that 
our encomiums on the Irish Parliament are 
out of place, and afterwards, they them- 
selves open the pages of our history, nay, 
resort to every petty anecdote connected 
with our Parliament, and disinter from 
oblivion every derogatory circumstance, to 
make out a case against us. The argument 
is this:—the Irish Parliament was often 
under the influence of the populace—its 
proceedings were interrupted and controlled, 
and, therefore, it ought not to exist. Might 
I not say, Cromwell broke into this House, 
bade a rude soldier take away “this bau- 
ble” on which I now lay my hand, there- 
fore, there ought not to be a House of 
Commons. Or, might I not exclaim, 
“Lord George Gordon gathered his mob 
round this House, therefore an end ought 
to be put to Parliament!” How prepos- 
terous this would sound ! yet the reasoning 
against the Irish Parliament is the same. 
The Seeretary for the Treasury, has quoted 
every bad Act passed by the Irish Parlia- 
ment—and he has quoted every good one 
passed by an Imperial. Why did he omit 
any the least mention of any one of the be 
neficial measures enacted by the Parliament 
of his country? I should be justified in 
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opening the Irish Statutes, and, step by 
step, going through the whole of its legis- 
lation. But this would be a tedious process. 
To one part only of the legislation of the 
Irish Parliament shall I call the attention 
of the House. Many a time and oft has it 
been said, that the Irish Parliament, left to 
itself, would never carry the Roman Catho- 
lic question. Let us judge, not by idle 
conjectures of what it was probable it would 
have done, but by a reference to what it 
actually did do. What was the conduct 
with respect to the Roman Catholics, of the 
Trish and the English Parliaments at the 
same time. The English Parliament made 
some concessions, but excluded Roman Ca- 
tholics from the Universities, from Corpo- 
rations, from the Bench of Magisterial 
Justice, from Grand Juries, from Petty 
Juries, and from the hustings. This was 
the conduct of that Parliament, to which, 
afterwards, the destinies of the Irish nation 
were to be confided. What, on the other 
hand, was the conduct of the Irish Parlia- 
ment? It admitted Roman Catholics to 
the Universities, to Corporations, to the 
Magisterial Bench, to the Grand Jury-box, 
to the Petty Jury, and, above and gloriously 
paramount to all, it conferred upon them 
the elective franchise,—furnished the ful- 
crum by which Ireland placed a mighty 
lever—gave the weapon with which the 
victory of peace was achieved—gave that, 
which, being conceded, the noble residue 
of freedom could not be withheld. Was 
that nothing? I shall, by-and-by, have 
occasion to compare the conduct of the Im- 
perial Parliament with that of the Irish 
Parliament, with regard to the Catholic 
Question. I come to the Rebellion. We 
are told that an Irish Parliament would be 
favourable to separation. Do facts bear 
out the prophecy? The object of the 
Rebellion was separation. How did the 
Irish Parliament act? If it co-operated 
with the conspirators, or connived at their 
project,—if there was a party in the Irish 
House favourable to that enterprise—there 
would be some plausibility in the sugges- 
tion. But not only was there no party 
with a leaning to the insurgents, but there 
was not a man in that Assembly who did 
not concur in the suppression of the re- 
volt; and it was remarkable, that the men 
who were most devoted to Irish independ- 
ence, were equally attached to connexion 
with this country. Never did there exist 
a body which displayed a more genuine and 
enthusiastic loyalty; and was that nothing ? 
Was it nothing that France should see in 
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the Irish Parliament a representative of 
the gentry and of the influence and intelli- 
gence of Ireland? Was it nothing, that 
such a body should afford a proof, that by 
the most powerful class the invader would 
never be joined? Was it nothing, that 
there should have been sitting in the capi- 
tal of Ireland, an Assembly, whose moral 
influence co-operated with military power, 
and who rallied the nation round the stand- 
ard of the King, by inculcating the great 
principle, that allegiance is but a modifica- 
tion of patriotism, and fidelity to our insti- 
tutions a part of the love of country? I 
pass to the Union. As to the infamy of 
the means by which it was carried, it is 
unnecessary to say much, because the fact 
is undisputed. But it is said—* of what 
consequence are the means?” A _ Polish 
Secretary of St. Petersburgh would admit 
that the partition of Poland was effected by 
the bribery of the Polish Diet, and exclaim 
*€ factum valet.” Convenient aphorism ! 
By a judicious application of this canon in 
the Machiavelian casuistry, there is no 
atrocity which may not be turned to ac- 
count. Lord Grey would not—God for- 
bid!—have ever robbed Ireland of her 
Legislature; but he has no objection to 
become receiver of her spoliated rights. 
But let us put the ethics of the question, 
except so far as they are connected with 
expediency, out of the case ; yet have they 
no connexion with expediency? The 
means have mingled with and influenced 
the effects, because they have generated the 
feelings which would more than vitiate any 
good which the Union could produce. From 
a source so foul, the Irish people think, that 
nothing pure can be derived. They think 
that, no matter over what time it may pass, 
the current can never run clear. They 
look back with detestation to the venality, 
the baseness, the turpitude, by which their 
Legislature was trucked and bartered—that 
which is an object of national abhorrence 
must be prolific of many evils, and barren 
of all good. Some one said, that a fault 
was worse than acrime; but a crime seldom 
fails to be a fault. The memory of the 
delinquency makes it a mistake. Thus, 
then, the consideration of the instrument- 
ality by which the Union was accomplished, 
is not irrelevant, or out of the record ; but 
let us consider the more direct and palpable 
effects of the measure. They are divisible 
into two heads—the fiscal and the political. 
The Secretary for the Treasury has ap- 
pealed to a great number of financial facts, 
to sustain the proposition, that the Union 
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has produced the prosperity of Ireland. In 
1796, Edmund Burke published his letters 
on the Regicide Peace. In one of them, 
like the Secretary for the Treasury, he 
combines the most powerful rhetoric and 
the most abstruse arithmetic together. He 
refers to the exports and imports, to the 
official Returns respecting the Revenue, 
the Customs, Taxes, Excise, Manufac- 
tures, and Tonnage, and all the other 
materials of fiscal calculation. He con- 
cludes from them, that nothing is so 
useful as war, and calls on England to 
fight on. But if the inference of Edmund 
Burke were wrong, is the inference of the 
member for Cambridge right? Look at 
Canada! Its prosperity may be demon- 
strated. Why should not Ireland prosper 
with a local Government as well as Canada ? 
If you effected a Union with Canada, would 
you not lose the country—would you keep 
it for three years? The Secretary for the 
Treasury says, that Ireland prospers be- 
cause she enjoys a free trade. In the 
event of Repeal would there not be a free 
trade? [% No! No!”] Is it not the 
interest of both countries, that there should 
not be any commercial restrictions? Ire- 
land consumes 7,000,000/. of your manu- 
factures,—you consume several millions of 
her produce. How would it be your in- 
terest to restrict her trade, when she affords 
you your best, nearest, and safest market? 
Are not the people of England clamouring 
for a free trade with France? Would 
they refuse it to Ireland? I deny—(and 
I know it is the sentiment of the great body 
of my countrymen)—that a Repeal of the 
Union would produce an abolition of the 
free trade between the two countries. Will 
the Vice-President of the Board of Trade 
assert, that Repeal ought to lead toa cessa- 
tion of free trade between Ireland and 
England, when he maintains the utility 
of free trade with all the world. But, 
then, it is said, that, in consequence of the 
Union, Ireland has the exclusive market of 
England. If that has hitherto been the 
case, how long will you pledge yourselves 
that this advantage shall continue? Will 
you pledge yourselves, that the present 
Corn-laws shall stand? Will the English 
manufacturer coneur in such a pledge? and 
if he will not, what becomes of this argu- 
ment ? Place the integrity of the empire 
in one scale, and a quartern loaf in the 
other, and on which side, in the mind of a 
a ary economist, will the preponderancy 

found? But, after all, is it here, ina 
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cated are to be determined? Give me 
leave to ask of those who have heard the 
hon. member for Dublin, and who have 
listened to the member for Cambridge, whe- 
ther the arithmetic of both parties is not 
a much fitter subject for investigation in a 
Committee, than for discussion, or rather 
retorts, and derisions, and invective, and 
acclamation here? Was Ireland prosper- 
ous before the Union? Mr. Pitt, Mr. 
Burke, and a crowd of other authorities, 
have been cited to establish it. But it may 
be said, that the antecedent prosperity of 
Ireland does not touch the main question. 
If so, why did the right hon. Gentleman 
think it necessary to advert to it? He has 
taken from it every quality of impertinence, 
and given it relevancy and value. To one 
prominent point in this part of the case I 
shall apply myself. Indeed, with respect 
to finance, there is but one observation 
which I desire to make, and in that I be- 
lieve myself to be well-founded, for I am 
borne out in it by the authority of a gentle- 
man who was once Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer for Ireland—Sir John Newport ; 
and this opinion is sustained by that of 
Lord Plunkett. I will not trouble the 
House by quoting the opinions of these 
gentlemen at length, but I will give the 
substance of them; and if any one doubts 
the accuracy of my statement, I can pro- 
duce the passages to which I refer. Ire- 
land, at the time of the Union, was charged 
with the contribution of two-seventeenths 
to the general expenditure of the two king- 
doms. Was that fair? Sir John New- 
port pronounced it to be most unjust—so 
did Lord Plunkett ; but the fact goes fur- 
ther than the authority of both these gen- 
tlemen, for it turned out, that Ireland was 
unable to pay the share she had contracted 
to contribute. What was the consequence? 
It was necessary to make up the deficiency 
by successive loans. Where was the money 
borrowed? In England ; and the revenue 
of Ireland was applied to paying the inter- 
est on those loans. How many millions 
were paid by Ireland in consequence of that 
injustice? Between 4,000,000/. and 
5,000,000/. a-year up to 1816. You have 
got so much, then, of the revenue of Ire- 
land, which you ought never to have re- 
ceived. Has no injustice been done to 
Ireland, then, in this respect? But you 
will tell me, that you have cured all this 
by the consolidation of the Exchequers of 
the two countries. You have not ; because, 
at the time of the Union, you agreed, that 
the surplus revenue of Ireland should be 
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spent in Ireland: there would have been a 
surplus, but for the charge of two-seven- 
teenths. You consolidated the Exchequers 
on account of the excessive charge, and now 
the whole of our revenue comes to your 
Exchequer. By the returns, a clear sur- 
plus beyond our expenditure appears ; that 
surplus you receive. But this is a dull and 
obscure subject. If the statement of fiscal 
details occupied the right hon. Secretary 
six hours during one speech, and if, in ven- 
turing to controvert the argument founded 
upon those details, (at the same time en- 
deavouring to limit the duration of my 
speech to within a much shorter period 
than that occupied by him)—if in so doing 
there be anything confused (and almost 
unavoidably so,) in our statements, I beg 
to suggest that inevitable complexity in 
the subject, as the ground for the Com- 
mittee. The right hon. Secretary for the 
Colonies, the late Secretary for Ireland 
(a fact to which it is impossible not to re- 
vert), has set the House an admirable 
example. The Canadian Government 
thought proper to find fault with a despatch 
which the right hon. Secretary sent out to 
them. In reply to their remonstrances, he 
said, that, in sending that despatch, he had 
only done his duty. ‘ Redress their griev- 
ances,” cried the member for Bath. “ I will 
give you a Committee,” replied the right 
hon. Secretary. Give Ireland that which 
was not denied to Canada. The mention 
of Canada brings to my mind a circum- 
stance deserving note: the Secretary for 
the Colonies enumerated the number of 
offices held by native Canadians, in order 
to show, that they had no grievance to 
complain of upon that head. Whilst the 
Secretary to the Treasury was speaking, I 
could not help reflecting, that he was the 
only Irishman in this House who holds 
any sort of office connected with the Go- 
vernment, and that, Irishman as he is, 
he is not at present a member for any Irish 
borough or Irish county. 

Mr. Spring Rice.—I would remind the 
hon, and learned Gentleman, that the pre- 
sent Lord-lieutenant, the highest officer 
of the Crown in Ireland, is an Irishman ; 
that, the Earl of Belfast is Vice-Chamber- 
lain of the King’s household: that, Mr. 
Fitzgibbon is Lord-lieutenant of Lime- 
rick, and that many other Irishmen whose 
names might be mentioned hold offices 
under the Crown. 

Mr. Sheil.—I assert, that there is not 
one Irish Member out of all the 105 sent 
from Ireland who holds an office connected 
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with the Government, and invested with 
power. You may sneer; but look at the 
Belgian declaration of independence. What 
was one of the main Binet cree: Was it 
not that, in all official appointments, there 
was an undue preference given to the 
Dutch? I repeat, that Irelaud has 105 
Members in this House, and that not to one 
of them has an office connected with the 
government of the country been granted. 
I am perfectly disinterested in making this 
observation ; but, perhaps, it may lead to 
the correction of that which must be admit- 
ted to be an evil. It would be unreason- 
able on the part of Irish Members, to ex- 
pect any mark of favour, until the Minis- 
ters had promoted those of whose merits 
they had more peculiar and domestic means 
of forming a correct estimate; but after 
they had sufficiently combined with the 
exercise of their public duties, the amiable 
indulgence of their private virtues, it is 
strange, that not one crumb has fallen from 
the tables of official plenty among those 
Irish Members, who have never given any 
cause of displeasure to the Government. 
I pass from this topic, on which, if you 
reflect, you will find it not irrelevant. It 
is light, and you may deem it scarce worth 
picking up; but it shows better than mat- 
ter of more moment, how, at the corner of 
Downing-street, the wind may blow. But 
I feel, that I have broken the order in which 
I proposed to treat this question. I was 
upon the fiscal part of it. I proceed to 
absenteeism. You talk of British capital 
flowing into Ireland ;—you might as well 
talk of infusing blood into the veins, while 
you were opening the arteries. The Secre- 
tary for Ireland says absenteeism existed 
before the Union. Yes; but vou have 
aggravated the discase, and also taken 
away the cure. Do vou deny, that tie 
evil has been augmented? The Secretary 
for the Treasury tells us, that Dublin is 
more prosperous. Hear the Report of a 
Committee of this House, in 1825:— 
‘Your Committee feel an earnest hope, 
‘that the peculiar situation in which the 
‘eity of Dublin has been placed by the 
‘Union will not be lost sight of by this 
‘House. Prior to that event, ninety-eight 
‘Peers and a proportionate number of 
‘ wealthy Commoners inhabited the same. 
‘At present the number of resident Peers 
‘does not exceed twelve.’ At the present 
moment, [ am sorry to add, that there are 
not more than two. Ninety-eight resident 
Peers before the Union,—at present only 
two! Is that fact of any importance? 
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The Report of the Committee contains 
these additional words :—“ Thus the effect 
of the Union has been to withdraw from 
Dublin many of those who were likely to 
contribute most effectually to its opulence 
and prosperity.” The same opinion was 
expressed, by Sir John Newport, on the 
22nd of April, 1822, in a debate in this 
House, in which the right hon. Se- 
cretary to the ‘Treasury took part. 
‘ Before the Union (said Sir John) the 
‘ progress of taxation in Ireland had been 
‘comparatively moderate, and I am per- 
‘fectly convinced, that had Parliament, 
‘ since the Union, pursued the course which 
wisdom dictated with respect to this ob- 
‘ ject, it would have been precisely the re- 
verse of that which they have adopted. 
It is manifest that one of the evils of Ire- 
land confessedly prominent in the list of 
those under which she suffers, is the mag- 
nitude and number of her absentee pro- 
prietors. By their absence the people are 
deprived of those to whom they could 
with confidence look up, and whom they 
might consider as their natural protectors. 
They have lost in their absence that care 
and attention to their wants which resi- 
dent landed gentry are alone calculated 
to afford, and which keeps up in the gra- 
dation of ranks that interchange of good 
offices which binds together all classes of 
society, from the cottage of the peasant to 
the Throne of the Sovereign. It became 
then, as I conceive, the duty of an en- 
lightened Parliament to counteract by 
prudent legislation, so far as legislation 
can effect it, the tendency to increase of 
absentecism which the union of the two 
kingdoms under one Parliament of ne- 
cessity induced; and this could only be 
effected by guarding strictly against any 
improvident increase of internal local tax- 
ation which might have the effect of im- 
pelling the landed proprietors to quit their 
proper sphere of duties in the country 
from whence they derive their income. 
Up to the period of the Union, as I have 
before observed, Ireland was lightly taxed. 
Since that period taxation, and especially 
‘local taxation, has been infinitely in- 
creased ; and the result has been, not in- 
crease, but manifest and signal diminu- 
tion of revenue. I have in every succeed- 
ing year opposed the increase of internal 
local taxation, and again and again stated 
to the House, that the finance Ministers 
would reap from the system, “a harvest of 
‘ discontent, but not of revenue.” The 
‘ House has now before it positive proofs 
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‘that my predictions were unhappily too 
‘ well founded ; you have reaped a plenti- 
‘ ful harvest, not of ways a means, but 
‘ of debt and of discontent; and what is 
‘ still more, far more, to be lamented, you 
‘have broken the spirit of the gentry of 
‘Ireland. Deprived of the influence which 
‘they formerly possessed, (and rightfully 
‘ possessed by the power of doing good), 
‘too many, from the pride natural to per- 
‘ sons of their rank in society, could not 
‘ brook to alter their mode of living amongst 
‘those with whom they were accustomed 
‘to dwell in their affluence ; they trans- 
‘ported their families to some English 
‘ watering-place, and consigned to ob- 
‘ scurity in lodgings, ceased to occupy their 
‘family demesnes, increasing all the na- 
‘ tional evils under which they themselves 
* suffered.* Mark what follows ;—it will 
prove that I was not unfair in my observ- 
ation when J stated that two-seventeenths 
of the general expenditure of the two coun- 
tries was more than Ireland ought to bear. 
“ At the time of the Union,” adds Sir John 
Newport, “ Ireland was charged with two- 
seventeenths, which was just one seven- 
teenth more than ought to have been ex- 
acted from her.” Now, was Sir John 
Newport right in bis estimation of what 
was the fair proportion of Ireland, or was 
it all misconception on his part? Was 
there a wrong done to the people of Ire- 
land in this particular, or was there not? 
We have paid, at least, from 20,000,000/. 
to 30,000,000/. into the Treasury of Eng- 
land. Has the Treasury of England ever 
paid it back again to the people of 
Ireland? The Secretary to the Treasury 
produces to me his grants made to Ireland 
for the promotion of public works, amount- 
ing to 6,000,000/. Against that sum, I 
place 20,000,000/., at least, that have been 
paid by Ireland beyond her fair proportion 
towards the general expenditure of the em- 
pire. But will any Gentleman tell me 
that the absentecism caused by the Union 
has not led to evils of the most serious de- 
scription in Ireland? Is the absence of 
the nobility and chief gentry of that coun- 
try of no account? I admit, that some 
noblemen, like the Duke of Devonshire, 
Lords Hertford, Lansdown, Camden, 
Fitzwilliam, Essex, and others, must re- 
main residents in this country. Some ar- 
rangement might be made by an Irish 
Parliament in their regard; but the. ne- 
cessity of attending the two Houses here 
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has caused the absence of others, who other- 
wise would live in Ireland. An Irish Parlia- 
ment would tax absenteeism. The Secretary 
for Ireland the member for Staffordshire, 
between whom and the hon. member for 
Belfast, there last night passed an inter- 
change of parliamentary endearments, 
spoke of a tax upon the property of absen- 
tees as amounting to confiscation. Are 
the Acts of the Irish Parliament void? 
You would resent a hint touching the in- 
validity of the Act of Union: extend to 
other Acts the benefit of your doctrine. 
We have Acts of the Irish Parliament 
(Richard 2nd and Henry 8th), by which 
the proprietors of estates were subject to 
heavy forfeiture during their absence. 
This principle of taxation was adopted by 
an English Parliament when the Kings 
of England had dominions in France, and 
their subjects preferred residence on their 
estates in that country. Look at the in- 
convenience of the tax on the one hand, 
and the misery of the people of Ireland on 
the other, and then tell me which ought to 
weigh most in the consideration of the 
Legislature. When you expatiate on the 
increased prosperity of the country as 
proved by its exports, do you forget that 
when converted into money, it is in the 
palaces, the banquets, and saloons of this 
metropolis, that the fruits of Irish labour 
are expended? What is the condition of 
the mass of the people. The population of 
Ireland has doubled since the Union. Has 
her capital increased in the same proportion, 
—and is there nota far greater mass of 
misery than there was before? “ The 
greater happiness of the greater number” 
being applied as a test, in what light shall 
we see the result of the Union to the people, 
the state of the people! there’s the rub? 
The exports of Ireland, forsooth ! go—let 
the right hon. Gentleman take his stand 
on the quay of the city which he once re- 
presented—let him look on whole fleets 
upon the Shannon, freighted to the water’s 
edge with heaps of grain, the produce, of 
myriads of acres, and with droves, and 
flocks, and herds innumerable, fed and de- 
pastured upon the land on which heaven 
has rained fertility, and after he there 
has contemplated the spectacle on which 
it does the heart of an economist good to 
rest, then let him turn round and look on 
the starving peasantry by whom all these 
materials for absentee splendor have been 
created ; and after he shall behold the 
famine, the wretchedness, the shivering, 
the pestilence of the Irish hovel, then, if 
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he have the heart to do so, let him go on 
and mock at the calamities of his country, 
with his demonstrations of the prosperity 
of Ireland. The fact is beyond question ; 
the mass of the people are in a condition 
more wretched than that of any nation in 
Europe ; they are worse housed, worse 
covered, worse fed, than the basest boors in 
the provinces of Russia; they dwell in 
habitations to which your swine would not 
be committed ; they are covered with rags 
which your beggars would disdain to wear ; 
and not only do they never taste the flesh 
of the animals which crowd into your 
markets ; but while the sweat drops from 
their brows, they never touch the bread 
into which their harvests are converted. 
For you they toil—for you they delve— 
they reclaim the bog—and drive the 
plough to the mountain’s top—for you! 
And where does all this misery exist? 
where is all this calamity of which your 
tourists and travellers write such pictu- 
resque and unavailing delineations? In a 
country teeming with fertility, and stamped 
with the beneficent intents of God. It is no- 
torious, it is beyond controversy, that when 
the famines of Ireland prevailed—when 
her cries crossed the Channel, and pierced 
your ears, and reached your hearts, the 
granaries of Ireland were bursting with 
their contents, and while a famished people 
knelt down, and stretched out their hands 
for food, the business of deportation, the 
absentee tribute, was going on. Talk of 
the prosperity of Ireland! Talk of the 
external magnificence of a poor-house, 
gorged with misery within. I am glad 
that I have recollected the Poor-laws. 
Wherefore are half this House favourable 
toan Irish Poor-law? Is it not because 
the people are reduced to straits at which 
humanity recoils? And how does your 
sympathy with the Irish poor at one mo- 
ment accord with your expatiations on 
Irish prosperity at another. But let me 
be just. I do not accuse the Secre- 
tary for the Treasury of being favour- 
able to Poor-laws. He sees the Poor-laws 
from the Shannon, as he sees repeal from 
the Thames. He takes a Treasury view 
of the one, and a Mount Trenchard view 
of the other. We propose repeal—others 
propose Poor-laws. What does he suggest ? 
What nostrum will he produce from the 
Downing-street dispensary of political 
empiricism? All that Ireland requires is 
good Government. Has she been well- 
governed? “ Yes,” says the Secretary of 
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head of this great question. The right 
hon. Gentleman, on this part of the case, 
has spoken with more than his usual talent 
—which is saying much; and with more 
than his usual earnestness—which is saying 
a good deal. He tells us, that he belongs to 
England, and designates himself as a West 
Briton. He does himself injustice, for he is 
morethan English. It wassaid of the Eng- 
lish colonist, that he was Hibernis Hibernior. 
He improved upon our indigenous barba- 
rism. British civilization has produced an 
opposite result, in a proportionate degree 
of refinement, on the mind of the right 
hon. Gentleman. All the mud and tarnish 
of his native Shannon has not only been 
washed by his ablutions in the Cam, en- 
tirely away, but he comes more fresh and 
glossy from the academic water, than those 
who at their birth were immersed in the 
classicstream. Butdidthe right hon. Gentle- 
man always see the Government of Ireland 
in the same light—or does the configur- 
ation, and do the colours of objects, depend 
on the position from which they are seen? 
There was a time when the right hon. 
Gentleman saw nothing but gloom in the 
political horizon ; but now every cloudis filled 
with the radiance of his imagination, and he 
beholds nothing but brightness, gorgeousness 
and gold. He has represented the conduct 
of the Imperial Parliament towards his na- 
tive country as wise and generous. I shall 
be able to prove, from the uniform tenor of 
the right hon. Gentleman's speeches in Op- 
position, that, until he came into office, he 
regarded the system by which Ireland was 
governed as fraught with injustice. He 
has picked from the speeches delivered by 
the member for Dublin, every loose expres- 
sion, every careless phrase, which he could 
apply to his purposes. Well my hon. 
friend may exclaim,— 

all my faults observed, 

Set in a note-book, conn’d and learn’d by rote 
To cast into my teeth. 

Blame us not, if in this, as in other particu- 
lars, we presume to follow your example. 
Since you rely upon the ebullitions of po- 
pular excitement at public meetings, and 
upon those thoughtless and inconsiderate 
declamations which are thrown off in utter 
recklessness, amidst casual gatherings of the 
people—since you quote. after-dinner ora- 
tors, and rely upon the rhetoric of the Corn 
Exchange ; permit us, on the other hand, 
to refer to your own solemn and reiterated 
declarations made in your legislative capa- 
city in this House, and to exhibit the enor- 
mity of the contradiction that exists between 
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your conduct in office, and that which you 
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adopted before you arrived at power. How 
has Ireland been governed since the Union ? 
Whigs of 1834, how have the forebodings 
of the Whigs of 1799 been fulfilled ? 
They foretold the result of that vile ex- 
change, that base swap by which Ireland 
was forced to give up the entirety of her 
legislature for a miserable sixth in that im- 
perial co-partnership, and became depend- 
ant upon majorities composed of men who 
care little about the welfare, sympathize 
less with the feelings, and know nothing 
of the interests, of Ireland. Let us see 
whether having a gigantic strength, you 
have used it it in a gigantic spirit. Let us 
see the evidence of British magnanimity, 
British generosity, and British justice ? 
The Secretary for the Treasury has gone 
through a variety of details to establish the 
undeviating beneficence of an imperial le- 
gislature. Now hear the language (let 
him listen to it) uttered by himself on the 
22nd of April, 1822. Thus speaks the 
member for Limerick :—‘ What was the 
‘ first tribute which the Imperial Parliament 
‘of 1801 tendered to Ireland in their first 
‘notice of the situation of that country 
‘after the Union? The first statute was 
‘the Irish Martial Law Bill.’* On Wed- 
nesday the right hon. Gentleman recapitu- 
lated the Acts which the Imperial Parlia- 
ment had passed for Ireland. He went 
through Acts for lighting and paving the 
streets—he enlarged, with well adapted elo- 
quence, on the achievements of pure legis- 
lation—he recounted the provisions of va- 
rious statutes on small subjects—but never 
once alluded to the questions which touch 
the heart of the country to the core; and 
entirely forgot that, in 1822, he had ex- 
claimed, that the renewal of Martial-_law, 
in 1801, was the first piece of legislation 
adopted by the Imperial Parliament with 
respect to Ireland. But I will not do him 
the injustice of suppressing the rest of his 
observations in that remarkable declaration. 
The right hon. Gentleman went on, and 
said, that the spirit in which the British 
Parliament legislated for Ireland had been 
in accordance with the principle on which 
the Act establishing Martial-law was found- 
ed. He added— In tracing the history 
‘of Irish legislation, both before and since 
‘the Union, there appeared, as it were, two 
‘streams passing through the channel of 
‘Parliament. In one flowed Acts of stre- 
‘nuous finance, or equally strong coercion 
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‘—the one with great malice, the other 
‘with great power. In the other Channel 
‘ the struggle was made, but made in vain, 
‘to procure an examination into the state 
‘and condition of the people, in the hope 
‘of discovering and applying some remedy 
‘ for their evils.’*— Will the right hon. Gen- 
tleman give us a Committee to examine 
into them now ?—‘ It was curious,’ he 
continued, ‘in tracing these proceedings, 
‘to observe, with what a singularly felici- 
‘tous uniformity the channel of coercion 
‘always flowed, and that of inquiry was 
‘always resisted and impeded.’+ — Thus 
spoke the right hon. Gentleman in 1822. 
Now, hear his amendment of 1834. See 
what a metamorphosis the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has undergone? Peruse the Ad- 
dress in which he sets forth the wisdom of 
British legislation, and reconcile the member 
for Limerick with the Secretary for the Trea- 
sury if youcan. I could quote fifty speeches 
of the right hon. Gentleman of the same cha- 
racter, but I have not time ; let us turn from 
him, and, in a rapid retrospect, look at the 
policy pursued by the Imperial Parliament 
since the Union. Not a mere hint, not an 
insinuation whispered by a Secretary into 
the ear of a Catholic peer at the Castle, 
but a pledge was given (the more obli- 
gatory, because it rested upon honour for its 
fulfilment) that the Union should be fol- 
lowed by Emancipation. How was that 
pledge redeemed? What evidence was 
afforded of the liberal and enlightened 
spirit of the Imperial Legislature? Panegy- 
rists of the Union try—try by its fruits— 
and let us look to historical notorieties, as 
well as to Treasury calculations. Mr. Pitt 
could not carry the question—he was com- 
pelled to resign. 1801, 1802, 1803, and 
1804 passed by. The question was not 
even introduced; it would have been treated 
as repeal is to-night. Henry Grattan him- 
self did not, until 1805, venture to raise 
his voice in the cause of his country. At 
length Mr. Fox in 1805, moved for a com- 
mittee. The proposition was spurned at : 
the Whigs came in. ‘The no-Popery howl 
is raised—the Catholic question is left to the 
umpirage of a ferocious multitude, and the 
rights of millions of your fellow-subjects are 
trampled under foot by the infuriated popu- 
lace which Protestantism has summoned to 
its aid. The Whigs are driven from office— 
not for having proposed emancipation, but 
for having made the humble suggestion 
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that men who shed their blood for Eng- 
land, should be capable of honour. The 
new Parliament assembles. Ireland asks 
for freedom, and she receives the Insurrec- 
tion Act. In 1812, an ordinance issues 
signed ‘ Wellesley Pole,” from the Castle, 
and the Catholic Committee is dispersed. 
Mr. Saurin tries the Catholic delegates 
and fails. He mends his hand, packs a 
jury, and procures a conviction. I say 
that the jury was packed, the panel was 
sent, marked and dotted, from the Castle. 
Who were the loudest to proclaim, and to 
reprobate the practice by which justice was 
polluted to its source? Who were they 
that poured out the most vehement denun- 
ciations against the predominance exercised 
by faction in our tribunals? The Whigs ; 
the very men who now see nothing in the 
government of Ireland but matter for ad- 
miration, and persevere in the very course 
which they had formerly held up to the 
execration of the country. In 1814, the 
Insurrection Act is renewed: the Whigs 
hurled the thunders of their eloquence 
against it. Would that I could here make 
some pause, in order to lay before the 
House some of those masterpieces of elo- 
quence in which they held up to indigna- 
tion the outrage committed on the Consti- 
tution. But I must hurry on; seven 
years go by ; nothing is done for Ireland, 
and yet all this while there has been a vast 
majority of Irish Members in favour of 
Catholic emancipation, Their remonstran- 
ces, their entreaties for justice, were spurn- 
ed and derided. By whom was Ireland 
oppressed and degraded? By whom was 
the penal system (the parent of such a 
brood of evil) maintained? Englishmen, 
by you! and yet, in the face of these facts, 
an Irishman asks you to pronounce a re- 
trospective panegyric upon the fanaticism 
and the spirit of divination by which the 
measures of thirty years were distinguish- 
ed. In 1821, George 4th goes to Ireland ; 
in our lovalty he finds evidence of our fe- 
licity. In 1822, Lord Wellesley (the pre- 
sent viceroy) recommends the renewal of 
the Insurrection Act. It was consistent to 
send him to administer the Coercive Bill. 
No one was more prominent than the Se- 
cretary for the Treasury in reprobating the 
principles on which that unconstitutional 
proceeding was founded. In 1824, the 
Insurrection Act was again renewed, and 
again the Whigs declaimed and stormed. 
In the interval, the Catholic Association 
was created. By whom? Not by the 
Catholic gentrv—not by the men who de- 
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nounce repeal and repealers—but, with the 
aid of the people, with plebeians for his 
auxiliaries, by a man who, whatever esti- 
mate may be formed of this question in 
this House, has done great things; has 
written his name in ineffaceable perma- 
nence in the records of kis country, and 
built himself on the liberty of Ireland a 
monument which will never fall. The 
agitation and organization of Ireland pro- 
ceeded. In 1825, the Catholic delegates 
arrived in London. I do not blame the 
men then in office, I do not say it was in 
their power ; but, oh! if they had adjusted 
the Catholic question then, how many of 
the evils that have since arisen might have 
been prevented. You were told then what 
would befall if justice were denied—re- 
member what we tell you now. We do 
but speak to you upon the tithes and upon 
fhe Church, as we spoke upon the Catholic 
emancipation. We were good prophets 
then —are we false prophets now? The year 
1826 passes by. Mr. Canning comes into 
office: Mr. Canning gives up the Catholic 
emancipation, and is denounced for apos- 
tacy by Lord Grey. Why did Mr. Can- 
ning give up that measure? Was it from 
any treacherous and renegade spirit? No; 
it was because he knew it was hopeless to 
attempt to carry the question in the Impe- 
rial Parliament, “ which has passed,” ac- 
cording to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
“so many salutary and beneficial measures 
for the people of Ireland.” We were as 
much at your service then as we were be- 
fore 1782. These, these were the fruits 
of the Union! The prejudices of England 
were insuperable. ‘The Goderich Admi- 
nistration, Lansdowne, Herries and Co., 
succeeded Canning. It died in its cradle. 
At length (there was one Arthur Wellesley, 
member for Trim, in the Irish House of 
Commons, who asserted the necessity of 
emancipation in 1793)—at length the Duke 
of Wellington consummated in the Cabinet 
that renown which he had obtained in the 
field, and, with the aid of a man who did in- 
calculable services by inestimable sacrifices, 
gave freedom to 7,000,000 of his fellow- 
citizens ; but with what injustice was it 
accompanied? The Irish Parliament be- 
stowed upon the forty-shilling freeholders 
of Treland the elective franchise. It re- 
mained for the Imperial Parliament to de- 
prive them of the right. This proceeding 
was denounced as spoliation. By whom ? 
By Lord Brougham—by Lord Grey—the 
men who would not commit the robbery, 
but who, when the Reform Bill came on, 
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refused restitution. Are not these facts ? 
Have I said a word that is not the fact ? 
And what to all this does the Secretary for 
the Treasury reply? At the end of almost 
every fourth sentence in one part of his 
speech,—(1 was surprised, knowing his 
command of language, and the copiousness 
of his vocabulary,)—the right hon. Gen- 
tleman exclaimed “ nonsense,” then he 
cried out “trash,” and afterwards “ stuff.” 
Ah, Sir—there is no nonsense—no trash— 
no stuff, in this melancholy detail: there 
is truth—dismal, disastrous truth. Your 
delay of emancipation was fatal. If you 
had passed the Catholic Relief Bill years 
before, none of the results which you so 
much lament would have been produced. 
You were wrong ; you know it, and yet I 
scarce condemn you for it. I blame the 
Union, which left the people of Ireland at 
the mercy of the fanatical passions, by 
which the Legislature was controlled. 
But the Secretary for the Treasury ex- 
claims, “Oh! if the agitators would but 
let us alone, and allow Ireland to be tran- 
quil.” The agitators, forsooth! Does he 
venture—has he the intrepidity to speak 
thus? Agitators! Against deep potations 
let the drunkard ‘rail ; at Crockford’s let 
there be homilies against the dice-box—let 
every libertine lament the progress of licen- 
tiousness, when his Majesty’s Ministers 
deplore the influence of demagogues, and 
Whigs complain of agitation. How did 
you carry Reform? Was it not by im- 
pelling the people almost to the verge of 
revolution? Was there a stimulant for 
their passions—was there a provocativefor 
their excitement, to which you did not 
resort? If you have forgotten, do you 
think that we shall fail to remember your 
meetings at Edinburgh (where such flags 
were unfurled) at Paisley, at Manchester, 
at Birmingham? Did not 300,000 men 
assemble? Did they not pass resolutions 
against taxes? Did they not threaten to 
march on London? Did not two of the 
Cabinet Ministers indite to them epistles 
of gratitude and of admiration ? and do they 
now dare—have they the audacity to speak 
of agitation? Have we not as good a title 
to demand the restitution of our Parliamen 
as the Ministers to insist on the reform of 
this House? Wherefore should we not 
adopt the same means to effect it? The 
member for the county of Wexford kas had 
the imprudence to talk of Catholic Bishops 
being treated with disrespect, and of ex- 
cesses committed by the populace. Bishops ! 
what, is it only in Ireland that it is a 
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crime to assail a Bishop? and as to ex- 
cesses, have the flames of Bristol left no 
reflection behind? The Secretary for Ire- 
land refers to some speech or other, in 
which the member for Dublin, spoke of a 
mob “ taking up their sticks” to overawe 
the Irish House of Commons. Let me 
tell him, that the Irish House of Commons 
would never be treated as the Ministers 
treated a certain debating society hard bye. 
One word more with respect to the Secre- 
tary for Ireland. He heard, and we heard, 
the speech of the member for Belfast. 
There are thirty-three Irish Roman Catho- 
lic Members in this House—(you who 
think that the Irish people can be treated 
with disregard, mark that.) Is there one 
who did not feel a sentiment far stronger 
than that of mere surprise at the language 
of the hon. Gentleman? But as the hon. 
Gentleman did not mean to affront us, we 
accept his explanation; besides, he had 
every right to speak as he deemed right. 
But does the matter rest there? The 
Government are involved in his conduct, 
and must be considered to have prescribed 
the course he followed. He seconded the 
Amendment-—he, who was out of this 
House conspicuous for hés partisanship, and 
who in this House has given, if possible, a 
stronger expression to his anti-Catholic 
feelings—is picked and selected by the 
Government to occupy the foreground, and 
to second this address. But perhaps the 
Government could not have foreseen what 
he would do? Be it so: but, afterwards, 
how do they act? Is there any repudia- 
tion of him? Does the Secretary for Ire- 
land disclaim his doctrines? No! he calls 
him “his hon. friend.” Hon. friend! we 
know what this technical phrase is meant 
to convey, when applied to a Gentle- 
man sitting behind the Treasury Bench. 
We know the difference between ‘hon. 
Gentleman’ pronounced with official acer- 
bity, and ‘my hon. friend’ uttered with 
all the nicety of practising intonation ; and 
so the member for Belfast is the ‘hon. 
friend’ of the Secretary for Ireland, who 
dragged Baron Smith before this House 
for language which, compared to that of 
the ‘ hon. friend’ of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, is moderate, and calm, and meek, and 
deserves the encomiums of the Secretary 
for Ireland, instead of his reprobation. 
Thus, thus, it is ever with you. One day 
the Protestant Judge is assailed—the next, 
a gentleman is applauded who inveighs 
_ millions of the people: Irishmen of 
all parties who hear me, Protestants of the 
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North, and Catholics of the South, open 
your eyes, and look at the system by which 
we are played off against each other. I 
have demonstrated that, at least for 
twenty-nine years Ireland was misgo- 
verned. Twenty-nine years of agitation, 
and at length justice was extorted from an 
Imperial Parliament? But since Emanci- 
pation, since the Whigs have come into 
office, has all gone well? Let us pass 
over some smaller details—the Arms’ Bill, 
the jury packing, the exclusion of Catho- 
lics on tithe questions, the infusion of 
theology into the police ; let us go to great 
and essential incidents. I shall dwell on 
no more than three. In your Reform Bill 
you adopted population as a standard here; 
you did not employ it in Ireland. You 
gave Wales with 800,000 people three 
additional representatives, eight to Scotland 
with 2,500,000, and five to Ireland with 
her 8,000,000. You did not restore the 
forty-shilling freeholders. You have left 
towns in Ireland with 12,000 people 
without a representative ; and you have 
left your paltry boroughs here. It was 
either necessary, or it was not, to pass 
your Coercion Bill. It was either necessary, 
or it was not, for the opponents of the 
Insurrection Act, to put upon the Statute- 
book a precedent for tyranny, and to 
supersede the tribunals of the country 
with the legislation of the Horse-guards, 
and the judicature of the Barrack-yard. 
If it was unnecessary, it was detestable 
and atrocious; and if it was necessary 
for Lord Grey to introduce a bill which 
passed without dissent in the Lords, and 
which there were men who support Minis- 
ters who declared that they would rather 
die than support it in that shape; if that 
was necessary, by whom was the necessity 
created? You have had Ireland for thirty- 
three years under your rule—you have 
been her absolute and undisputed masters ; 
and if her condition be deplorable,—if 
atrocities have been perpetrated which call 
for rigorous laws,—are you not responsible 
for this disastrous state of things; and to 
you, and to your Union, which armed 
you with power unlimited for good or 
evil, is it not to be referred? So much 
for your coercive measure; but for its 
severity you made up (did you not?) by 
your Tithe and Church Bills, your 147th 
clause, and those absurd and cruel experi- 
ments — absurd in theory and cruel in 
result—with which you have endeavoured 
to reconcile that most monstrous of all 
anomalies—a Church of one religion, and 
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almost an entire nation of another. I 
turn to the member for Paisley, and other 
Scotchmen who appeal to the results of 
the Scotch Union. Was such an article, 
as the fifth article of the Act of Union, 
giving eternity to the Protestant Church, 
among the terms on which Scotland gave 
up her Legislature? If any attempt had 
been made to establish Episcopacy by her 
Union—if a mitred pontificate had been 
inflicted upon her, what would have been 
the consequences? Consequences! She 
would not have for a moment endured it. 
Her people would have risen almost to a 
man against such a Union—to the death 
they would have resisted it—the country 
would have been deluged in blood—inci- 
dents, to which Newtown Barry and 
Carrickshock would have been mere petty 
affrays, would have taken place, and if at 
last England and Episcopacy had prevailed, 
they must have reared their altars in a 
desert, for Scotland would have left them 
nothing but a wilderness for their worship. 
But 1 perceive that there is a Gentleman 
on the Treasury Bench who thinks that I 
am speaking too long. Nay, I have not 
spoken six hours yet. He directs his glass 
to the clock, to intimate, I presume, that— 
We take no note of time 
But by its loss. 

Truths are tedious to him; there are others 
for whom they have pungency, and will 
prevent the influences of weariness upon 
them. I cannot sit down without adverting 
to two points ; first, the probable constitu- 
tion of an Irish Parliament ; secondly, the 
likelihood of separation. As to the first, 
let the Whigs recollect that, on the Reform 
Question, it was urged that this House 
would be filled by men of an _ inferior 
station. It was answered, property must 
prevail; wherefore should it not prevail in 
Ireland as well as here? At this moment 
are the great majority of Irish Members 
persons of no consideration? If you put 
us to a comparison (odious as it would be), 
should we not be able to mect it? Is it 
not manifest that, in a little while after 
the Repeal had been carried, the Irish 
nation would follow the example of all 
other nations, and select men of natural 
influence, from fortune or talents (which 
give a higher title to respect), as the depo- 
sitaries of the legislative trust? The quali- 
fication of the Irish voter (10/. a-year 
rent), ought surely to secure a highly 
respectable representation. Besides, observe 
that if the evil is to take place after Repeal, 
it must take place without it. If Ireland 
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would then return 300 unworthy men, she 
will return 105 of the same character ; and 
thus you entail on yourselves as great an 
evil as that which you apprehend as a con- 
sequence of Repeal. But you dread sepa- 
ration. It is not a little remarkable that 
the arguments which are urged against 
Repeal, were the very same as those which 
were pressed by Conservatives against Re- 
form. They said, that a collision would 
take place between Lords and Commons, 
and certainly saw as many calamities in 
that collision, as you foresee in the antici- 
pated disagreements of the Irish and Eng- 
lish Parliaments. No man pointed out 
these consequences with more force than 
Mr. Canning—an authority which the 
noble Lord, the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, and the President of the Board of 
Control, once held in some regard. But 
was Lord Grey terrified by the phantom of 
Revolution? No. Why should he expect 
that we should be dismayed by another 
spectre, which was as huge and hideous in 
1800, when he looked at it without fear. 
Is the argument more valid now than it 
was then? It is built on this abstract 
proposition ; two Parliaments cannot amic- 
ably co-exist. He then said they could. 
He was not a beardless politician at that 
epoch ; he had already proposed his great 
plan of Reform—he was about the age of 
the Secretary for the Colonies—had reached 
the age of parliamentary discretion, and 
had passed the period at which men might 
be led, by a juvenile enthusiasm, away— 
when the understanding may be obscured 
by the mists which arise from the boiling 
emotions of the heart. Will it not be as- 
tonishing if, thirty years hence, when the 
Secretary for the Colonies is Premier, he 
recommends Repeal to prevent separation. 
But this was the very doctrine laid down 
by Lord Grey. The argument is just the 
same as it was thirty-four years ago. What 
was then a sophism cannot grow into a 
reason, as into a sophism a reason cannot 
degenerate. Let it be borne in your minds, 
that although some of the arguments 
against a Union were founded on temporary 
and transient circumstances, yet others 
(like that grounded on the fear of separa- 
tion,) were permanent, and are now just as 
good as they were a quarter of a century 
ago. Therefore it is, that the authority of 
Plunkett and Bushe, and Saurin, and Jay, 
and Jebb, and above all, (after Lord Grey), 
the authority of Grattan, is as powerful as 
it ever was. Here I must stop for a mo- 
ment, to remonstrate with the Secretary 
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for the Treasury, in his having alleged that 
Grattan had changed his mind. His son 
has proved the contrary. He read his an- 
swer in 1810, declaring that he desired the 
restoration of the Irish Parliament. To 
what document was that answer a response ? 
To an Address from the Grand Juries of 
Dublin, in which they describe the evils of 
the Union, and call on Mr. Grattan to 
employ his great faculties in accomplishing 
its Repeal. Mr. Grattan did not change his 
mind. Mr. Grattan never was in office. 
But what is the crime of the Repealers? 
This—that they consider Lord Grey a good 
statesman when he is old—but a better 
prophet, when he was young—I blame him 
not for having altered his opinion ; but I 
own myself to be surprised that he should 
lavish in the speeches, for the utterance of 
which he avails himself of the royal enun- 
ciation, such unqualified and almost contu- 
melious condemnation of those with whom 
he strenuously coincided when he was up- 
wards of thirty years of age. But have we 
no better argument than that which Lord 
Grey so often urged against Mr. Pitt, when 
he reproached him with a desertion of his 
former opinions. Let us see: how stands 
history? It is asked, when did two Par- 
liaments long co-exist in friendship? Shew 
me an instance in which 8,000,000 of 
people in one island submitted to a Parlia- 
ment held in another, and containing such 
proportions as exist in this Assembly. The 
case of America is obvious; but look to 
two strong instances— Sweden and Norway 
have one king and two Parliaments. Since 
the year 1815, there has been no quarrel 
between the Legislatures. Now, turn to 
Belgium. Does not the example bear us 
out? Hear an extract from the declaration 
of Belgian independence. After alleging 
that the Union was obtained by fraud, the 
document goes on and states, that—‘ An 
‘ enormous debt and expenditure, the only 
‘ portion which Holland brought to us at 
‘ the time of our deplorable Union—taxes, 
‘overwhelming by their amount—laws 
‘ always voted by the Dutch for Holland 
‘only (and always against Belgium), re- 
‘ presented so uneque sy in the States-Ge- 
* neral—the seat of all important establish- 
‘ ments fixed in Holland—the most offen- 
‘ sive partialities in the distribution of civil 
‘and military employments—in a word, 
‘ Belgium, treated as a conquered province, 
‘ asa colony, everything rendered a Revolu- 
‘ tion inevitable.” Do you mark this? You 
were instrumental in effecting the junction 
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Belgium and Holland. Lord Castlereagh, 
who carried the Irish Union, represented 
you at the Congress in which the different 
arrangements as to Sweden and Norway, 
Belgium and Holland, were made. You 
have, yourselves, recently been parties to 
that separation (the result of the Union) 
which Belgium demanded, and you assent- 
ed to the grounds on which it was required. 
All the public establishments removed to 
Holland! What has become of our Custom 
House, of our Stamp Office? Our Royal 
Hospital, too, built by a contribution made 
among the Irish soldiers, raised oyt of a 
6d. which they joyfully gave to provide for 
them an asylum where they might 
Shoulder the crutch, and shew how fields 
were won, 
that institution, connected with our national 
pride, associated with our best feelings of 
country, you, for the sake of some miserable 
saving have determined to annihilate. 
Take warning, you have made experiments 
enough. Be taught not by the failures of 
others, but by your own. Go on as you 
have hitherto proceeded, and you will soon 
find the whole of Ireland united for Repeal. 
A reference has been made to the small 
number of signatures ta petitions. If there 
shall be 1,000,000 next year, what will 
you say? We are told that the Irish 
people are not anxious for Repeal. Are 
thirty-eight Irish Members out of 105 no- 
thing? What other test do you demand ? 
The last election ought to exhibit the truth. 
That last election verified the prediction 
which I made to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer: I went to him when the Tithe 
Bill was pending in 1832. I told him 
what would happen. I exclaimed, “ you 
are on the eve of a general election; you 
are driving the Irish to fury by your tithe 
measures, and the result will be, that on 
every hustings in the south, the standard of 
Repeal will be planted.” It is said that 
the gentry are against Repeal. How fast 
do the gentry of every country fall into the 
mass of the people? They desert one by 
one, and the moment it is their interest, 
they combine with the class they once de- 
signated as the populace. It is in politics 
as it is in religion—a sect begins amongst 
the inferior orders, and spreads, and mounts. 
The opinions of the higher classes do not 
descend to those below them ; it is 
The mist that o’er the marsh glides, 

that gradually rises, and enyelopes the 
heights of society. You fear that separation 
may be the result of Repeal! What may 
not be the result of its maintenance? Let 
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a few years go bye, Catholic and Protestant | archy !” Did Mr. Canning decline to 
will become reconciled (their divisions can- argue with the proposer of Repeal from 


not last for ever)—the popular power will | 
augment—the feelings of the people will | 
be extended to their Representatives—the | 
absentee drain will continue—the Church 
system will be still maintained—the nati- 
onal mind will become one mass of fiery 
emotion—the same disregard for the inter- 
ests and feelings of Ireland will be dis- 
played, and—then (may God forfend that 
the event should befal) if there should be 
an outbreak of popular commotion here— 
if the prediction of the Conservatives should 
be fulfilled—and if vour alliance with 
France, which is as unstable as its dynasty, 
should give way—then you may have cause 
to lament—but lament when lamentation 
will be as unavailing as it will be poignant 
—that you did not do justice to Ireland. 
Sir Robert Peel spoke to the following 
effect :—* Mr. Speaker, I am most desirous 
to consult the general wish and general 
convenience of the House. To myself it 
is a matter of entire indifference whether I 
speak now, or at a future period, if the 
House shall prefer an adjournment of the 
debate. [Cries of “ Go on.”|| My own 
opinion is certainly in favour of proceeding 
at present, in order that we may make 
some effective progress in a discussion 
which has already continued for four days. 
And if, Sir, it should continue for thrice 
that period, and if ingenuity, if research, if 
eloquence, greater in a tenfold degree than 
that which has already signalized this de- 
bate, should be brought to bear upon its 
future stages, they would add nothing to 
the force of that conviction which compels 
my support of the Legislative Union. There 
are truths which lie too deep for argument ; 
truths, to the establishment of which, the 
evidence of the senses, or the feelings of 
the heart, have contributed more than the 
slow process of reasoning ; which are graven 
in deeper characters than any that reason- 
ing can either impress or cfface. When 
Dr. Johnson was asked to refute the argu- 
ments for the non-existence of matter, he 
stamped his foot upon the ground, and 
exclaimed, “ I refute them thus.” When 
Mr. Canning heard the first whisper in 
this House of a Repeal of the Union, this 
was all the answer he vouchsafed—the elo- 
quent and indignant answer, the tones of 
which are still familiar to my ear,— 
* Repeal the Union! Restore the Hept- 





* Reprinted from the corrected edition, 
published by Murray. 


the lack of argument? No; but because 
conviction of the folly of the proposal 
flashed upon his mind with an instinctive 
force, which required a more rapid vent 
than any that the tame and tardy processes 
of reasoning could supply. He overleaped 
the barriers of cautious demonstration to 
arrive at the great truth with which his 
emphatic exclamation was pregnant ; that 
the Repeal of the Union with Ireland was 
tantamount to the dissolution of the British 
Empire ; that it could only be assented to 
upon principles which resolved society into 
its first elements. 

I repeat, that I want no array of figures, 
I want no official documents, I want no 
speeches of six hours, to establish to my 
satisfaction the public policy of maintaining 
the Legislative Union. I feel and know 
that the Repeal of it must lead to the dis- 
memberment of this great empire ; must 
make Great Britain a tourth-rate power of 
Europe, and Ireland a savage wilderness ; 
and I will give therefore, at once, and 
without hesitation, an emphatic negative 
to the motion for Repeal. At the same 
time, I entirely approve of the course 
which has been taken by those who have 
led the opposition to the learned Member's 
(Mr. O’Connell’s) proposal. I rejoice that 
it should have been intrusted to two natives 
of Ireland (Mr. Spring Rice and Mr. 
Emerson Tennent) to correct the mis- 
statements, to expose the fallacies of the 
learned Member,—to demonstrate, by 
proofs that have been unassailed, and are 
unassailable, that whatever there is of Irish 
prosperity is mainly attributable to the 
Union, that the policy of the United Par- 
liament towards Ireland has been just and 
liberal, and that the common interests of 
the whole empire, but especially the inter- 
ests of Ireland, forbid us to impair the 
Union. I rejoice, also, that a Member 
from Scotland (Sir D. Sandford,) deeply 
impressed with the benefits that country 
has derived from her connexion with Eng- 
land, and enabled to bear the most recent 
testimony to the progressive increase of 
those benefits, has contributed his very 
able exertions to the common cause. It is 
right that the force of demonstration 
should be resorted to for the satisfaction of 
those (if any there be) who entertain an 
honest doubt upon this subject, and that 
posterity should have upon record the over- 
whelming proofs by which the policy, the 
absolute necessity, of maintaining inviolate 
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the Legislative Union, have been triumph- 
antly established. 

The conviction in favour of that Union 
springs from every source from which con- 
viction in the human mind can arise. Con- 
sult your senses,—consult your feelings,— 
consult reason, history, and experience ; 
they all concur in enforcing the same truth. 

Consult your senses. Look at the map. 
Look at the geographical position of the 
British Islands, their relative position to 
the Peninsula, to France, to that great 
empire which is rising in the West on the 
opposite shores of the Atlantic; can you 
entertain a doubt that it is necessary for 
their common security, that the defensive 
energies of these Islands should be placed 
under the control and direction, not of one 
executive, liable to be thwarted by the 
conflicting decisions of different Legislative 
Councils, but of one united, superintending, 
supreme authority, representing the general 
will, and provident of the general safety ? 
Do not you feel convinced, by the evidence 
of sense, that there exists an obstacle to 
Repeal, more powerful than any that mere 
argument can suggest? Opposuit natura. 
There is a physical necessity that forbids 
Repeal. 

I beg pardon of the learned Gentleman 
(Mr. Sheil) for having been so long diverted 
from any direct reference to his very able 
and very entertaining speech. Three- 
fourths of it, at the least, require no notice 
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from me ; but to the remainder, to all that 
portion of it that contained an argument, | 
or the semblance of an argument “bearing | 
on the question of Repeal, “I will address | 
myself fully. I pass by his vindication of | 
the learned member for Dublin—I pass by | 
his attacks on his Majesty’s Government — 
his quotation from former speeches of the | 
member for Cambridge (Mr. Rice)—all, in 
short, that consists of mere argumenta ad | 
hominem of which I personally do not feel | 
the force, and in the reply to which I am | 
not in the least concerned. It may be true 
that the Reform Bill was carried by 
menace: it may be true, that the delibera- 
tions of the House of Lords were controlled 
by the demonstration of physical force, not 
discouraged by the King’s Ministry: but 
if this be so, let the vile precedent be to us 
a warning and not an example—a warning 
that we do not permit the occasional, to 
grow into an habitual degrading restraint. 
I shall proceed now to review the argu- 
ments which have been adduced in support 
of the Motion; for, Sir however needless 
argument may be for the confirmation of 
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my own impressions, I am little desirous of 
shrinking from the appeal to reason, or 
from the closest examination into the value 
of anything that has been urged in favour 
of Repeal. I will notice, as I proceed, the 
several arguments of the learned Gentle- 
man, (Mr. Sheil.) My main object will be 
to show, that of the various charges pre- 
ferred against England, some are without 
foundation ; and that there is not one, 
which, even if clearly established in point 
of fact, could be relied on as a reason for 
Repeal. I shall next attempt to demon- 
strate, both from history and from strict 
logical proof, that two Legislatures really 
independent cannot co-exist in England and 
Ireland, consistently with the maintenance 
of a common Monarchy, and with a friendly 
connexion between the two countries. 

I will first dispose of the predictions of 
the learned Gentleman, (Mr. Sheil.) He 
appeared here in the character of a prophet, 
as well as a reasoner; and with a confid- 
ence which I shall show to be misplaced, 
he claimed credit for the probable truth of 
his present, by a triumphant reference to 
the fulfilment of all his former predictions. 
He says that nothing has been done for 
Ireland ; that every engagement remains 
unperformed ; that unless we relinquish 
tithes, and still further reduce the Church 
Establishment, we must abandon all hope 
of conciliating the people — meaning, I 
presume, the Roman Catholic—of Ireland. 
Sir, I will do anything to conciliate any 
portion of the people of Ireland, that is just 
towards them, just also towards others. 
But, alas! we have had many warnings, 
that conciliation and peace are not the 
necessary results of concession and of in- 
tended kindness. The learned Gentleman 
has referred, in very courteous and very 
‘flattering terms, to the sacrifices which I 
personally made in restoring the Roman 
Catholics to complete political equality. I 
claim no credit for those sacrifices—I was 
a servant of the Crown, and undertook 
office under the implied obligation to sub- 
mit cheerfully to such sacrifices, should 
they be inevitable. I did nothing more 
than my duty, in giving to the Crown 
that advice which I thought the best 
according to the exigencies of public affairs, 
and in not shrinking from the personal 
responsibility and personal sacrifices of 
acting upon that advice, when the Crown 
commanded my services. If, indeed, I did 
make sacrifices, how must they now be 
aggravated when I find every hope of 
peace disappointed, every promise of grate- 
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ful acknowledgment violated by the parties 
who gave them? What right has the 
learned Gentleman to call upon me to 
confide in his present prophecies, in his 
present assurances, that certain further 
concessions being made, there will be 
peaceful obedience to the law in Ireland ? 
I summon the learned Gentleman as a 
witness against himself. In 1825 he was 
called on to give evidence before the Com- 
mittee that was appointed in that year, to 
consider the state of Ireland. Upon that 
occasion the following question was put to 
him :— Do you think, in case the general 
question of Catholic emancipation were 
settled by Parliament, there would be a 
power existing in any individual to get 
public assemblies together, and to create a 
combined operation in Ireland?’ His 
reply, the reply of Mr. Sheil, was as 
follows :—“ I am convinced that it would 
not be in the power of any individual, no 
matter how great his influence might be, 
nor no matter how perverse his ambition 
might be, to draw large convocations of 
men together in Ireland ; nothing but the 
sense of individual injury produces these 
great and systematic gatherings, through 
the medium of which so much inflammatory 
matter is conveyed through the country.” 
But the hon. and learned Gentleman did 
not stop here. He did not content himself 
with this simple and satisfactory answer to 
the question put to him ; so impressed was 
he with the necessity of establishing the 
fact, that the Roman Catholic body in Ire- 
land would be perfectly contented with the 
removal of their political disabilities, that 
he proceeded in his reply to volunteer the 
following statement on a subject which was 
happily selected by himself tor the purpose 
of illustration :—‘ Let me take,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘the question of the Union, for 
‘example: there are many who suppose 
‘that if the Catholic question were to be 
‘ satisfactorily arranged, the merits of the 
‘Union would be discussed; but I am 
‘convinced that if the Catholic question 
‘ were settled, a great body of the popula- 
‘ tion, so far from being dissatisfied, would 
‘ be perfectly contented with the Union, or 
* be indifferent to it. Whenever any men- 


*€ tion is made in a Roman Catholic assembly 


‘of the evils of that measure, it is made for 
‘ the purpose of rhetorical excitement, and 
‘not with any serious view upon the part 
‘ of the Speaker to disturb that, which in 
‘my humble judgment is perfectly indis- 
‘soluble. In answer to the question I beg 
‘ to add this, that I am perfectly convinced 
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‘ that neither upon tithes nor the Union, 
‘nor any other political subject, could the 
‘ people of Ireland be powerfully and per- 
‘manently excited. Then I turn round 
upon the hon. and learned Member who 
gave this evidence, and I ask him, how can 
you refuse to vote for the present resolu- 
tion? Where are your objections to that 
resolution, the principle of which you so 
strenuously maintained in 1825? How 
comes it that you hold us to be wrong for 
asserting now the opinion that you your- 
self asserted then? And mark the differ- 
ence of circumstances. You were then, 
in 1825, an excluded Catholic, suffering 
under what you considered an injustice, 
and yet even then you declared that the 
British empire should not be dismembered, 
for that the Union was perfectly indisso- 
luble. What events have occurred since 
1825 to justify your retraction of the opinion 
that you then expressed ? Since that period 
the Catholic disabilities have been removed, 
and yourself have boasted this very night 
that at the present moment there are thirty 
Catholic representatives speaking within 
these walls the sense of the Roman Catholic 
people of Ireland. What pretence then is 
there now for continuing to sport with the 
peace and happiness of Ireland, without 
‘‘having any serious view,” and for the 
* nurpose of rhetorical excitement ?” 

Let us review in order the several accu- 
sations against Great Britain. The first 
is a charge of bad faith, or rather of express 
violation of the Act of Union. The learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Sheil) observes, that by 
that Act it is provided, that the surplus of 
Irish revenue that may be left after paying 
the charge of the separate debt and estab- 
lishment of Ireland, shall be appropriated 
to Irish objects, and expended in Ireland ; 
that it has not been so, but has been re- 
served and spent in England. Now, I 
answer, that there is no surplus; there 
can be no surplus; and that the Act of 
Union makes no provision respecting the 
appropriation of a surplus under the present 
financial circumstances of the two coun- 
tries. The Act of Union did provide, that 
so long as Ireland contributed a certain 
proportion, namely, two-seventeenths to 
the general expenses of the empire, in the 
event of there being a surplus after defray- 
ing the interest, sinking-fund, and separate 
charges to which Ireland was liable, that 
surplus should be applied either to the re- 
mission of taxes in Ireland, or to local 
purposes. But the Act also provided ex- 
pressly, that if Parliament should declare, 
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that all future expenses, and the interest 
of the joint debts shall be defraved indis- 
criminately by a common contribution from 
taxes equally imposed on all parts of the 
empire, ‘ that from the period of such de- 
‘ claration, it shall no longer be necessary 
‘to regulate the contribution of the two 
‘ countries according to any specific propor- 
‘ tion, or according to any of the rules 
© herein-before described.’ The declaration 
in question has been made, and made too 
for the express benefit of Ireland ; and 
from the moment of making it, the existence 
of a surplus of Irish revenue became of 
course impossible. 

The learned Gentleman says, that, in 
contributing two-seventeenths, Ireland was 
subject to a burthen beyond her strength. 
Be it so; but the burthen was imposed on 
Ireland by the Irish Parliament, and was 
removed by the Imperial Parliament, which 
redressed completely and for ever the 
unequal pressure. Surely, the deduction 
from these premises, that the Union ought 
to be repealed, and the Irish Parliament 
reinstated, is not a very legitimate one. 
As for the sagacious remark of the learned 
member for Dublin, that two-seventeenths 
—the fractional proportions as he called 
them—were selected as the amount of con- 
tribution for Ireland, for the express pur- 
pose of puzzling and bewildering the peo- 
ple, and concealing from them the real 
amount of the charge imposed upon them, 
it is unworthy of any other comment than 
that it shows the sad extremity to which the 
learned Gentleman must have been reduced 
for want of argument. 

The learned Gentleman says, that absen- 
teeism is an admitted evil. Nodoubt ; but 
the Repeal of the Union is not an admitted 
remedy for that evil. It existed before the 
Union. It certainly has existed, it may 
have increased since ; and, if it has, what 
is the cause? That accursed system of 
agitation which has disturbed all the rela- 
tions, and poisoned all the intercourse of 
society —which has prevented all application 
to the peaceful pursuits of industry, has 
barred the access of improvement from the 
introduction of English mechanical skill, 
and English capital—and has banished 
from his home many a friend to Ireland, 
disgusted with the rancour of this eternal 
strife. He is threatened with danger to 
his life if he resides, and with the forfeiture 
of his estate if he is absent ; and then you 
wonder that men of property are not con- 
tented, and you complain that Ireland is 
not improved, 
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The learned Gentleman says, that there 
is the greatest misery in Ireland at the 
very moment that the granaries are bursting 
with corn. Who denies the fact? But 
what connexion is there between the ad. 
mitted fact, and the conclusion the learned 
Gentleman draws from it, that the Union 
The learned Gen- 
tleman himself, in the course of his speech 
this night, dwelt upon the miserable con- 
dition of English labourers, and the horrors 
of an English workhouse. But surely there 
are in England warehouses groaning with 
manufactures, and granaries bursting with 
the produce of the land. Theré exist, then, 
in England, as well as in Ireland, the 
extremes of abundance and of want—the 
same unequal distribution of worldly goods 
of which the learned Gentleman com- 
plains. Now there must be causes for this, 
so far as England is concerned, totally in- 
dependent of the Union. What right, then, 
has the learned Gentleman to conclude that 
the same state of things in Ireland was 
either caused by the Union, or would be 
remedied by its Repeal ? 

It is said, that England mis-governed 
Ireland for centuries. I admit the fact. 
Mis-government was the hard condition, 
twin-born with a separate Legislature. 
Mis-government constituted the vindica- 
tion of the Union ; and the certainty of its 
recurrence is the main argument agdinst 
Repeal. But where was the object of the 
learned Gentleman in hunting out the 
atrocities that were covered by the oblivion 
of five centuries, except to revive national 
animosities, and to provoke hatred against 
England, and English connexion? Is this 
the spirit in which that connexion is to be 
severed ?—are these the auspices under 
which Ireland is to undertake the new 
duties of self-government? No doubt 
there were acts of violence, acts of injustice, 
acts of savage retaliation, during the long 
struggles in rude ages between the English 
settlers and the Irish natives, and between 
the hostile religious factions of later times. 
What concern have we with these things at 
the present time? We might, with just as 
much reason and good sense, detail all the 
acts of wrong and perfidy that followed the 
Norman Conquest, and demand restitution 
of the invaders. One would suppose, from 
the tone and tenor of the learned Gentle- 
man’s historical detail, that England, in 
the reign of Henry 2nd had found Ireland 
a happy and united country, enjoying in a 
state of Arcadian simplicity, all the blessings 
of equal law, and well-regulated liberty, 
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Now, tlie state of society in Ireland may 
fiave beeti bad enough in the first periods of 
English connexion, but it was worse before. 
It is thus described by an ancient writer of 
Ireland; of this point an itipartial and un- 
exceptionable authority. He says, that, 
‘ Never any nation upon earth anneared 
‘ the Milesian Irish in the most unnatural, 
‘ bloody, everlasting, destructive feuds that 
‘ have been heard of—feuds so prodigiously 
‘ bloodv, that, as they were first founded, 
‘so they still increased and continued in 
‘blood, from the foundation of the Mon- 
‘ archy in the blood of Heber, to the murder 
‘ of the penultimate Monarch, Muireliiortah 
‘M’Neil: Feuds continued with the most 
‘hellish ambition, and followed with the 
‘ most horrible injustices, oppressions, ex- 
‘ tortions, rapines, desolations, perfidious- 
‘ness, tréasons, rebellions, conspiracies, 
‘treacheriés; and murders, for almost 
‘2,000 years.’ He never read of any other 
people in the world ‘ so implacably, so 
eternally, set upon the destruction of one 
another.’ He tells yout of ‘ 600 battles 
‘fought cruelly and unnaturally by men 
‘of the same country, lineage, language, 
‘and religious rites; and that 118 Irish 
‘Monarchs were slatightered by their 
‘own subjects, whereof ninety-four were 
‘murdered, and of them eighty-six were 
‘ succeeded by the regicides, among which 
‘he finds one brother and one son.’ As 
Campion says, ‘ If this be true, the Irish 
‘have much reason to thank God and the 
‘ English for a mere civil and regular 
‘ Government exercised over them.’ 

I come to charges of a more recent date. 
The learned Gentleman prefers against 
Mr. Pitt and Lord Castlereagh, this atrocious 
and incredible accusation :—That they fo- 
mented the Rebellion in Ireland, in order 
that they might have a pretext for pro- 
posing the Union ; and that they might be 
enabled, by an immense military force, to 
overawe public opinion. | will examine 
this charge a little more in detail; not so 
much with a view to refute it; for that is 
unnecessary, as for the purpose of exhibiting 
the spirit in which it was conceived, and of 
exposing, by one example, the probable 
foundation of other similar accusations. 
The charge amounts to this:—That, in the 
years 1796 and 1797; two Ministers of the 
Crown thought it useful for the public 
service to encourage a general Rebellion in 


Irelandthat is to say, that during the 
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Formio—notwithstanding the mutiny at 
the Nore, and the threatened invasion of 
Ireland, two Ministers were found wicked 
enough, and mad enough, to take upon 
themselves the responsibility of deliberately 
provoking and fostering a Rebellion in 
Ireland. This Rebellion was to be the 
means of effecting the Union of Ireland 
with England, the real object of which 
Union the learned Gentleman has also 
been fortunate enough to discover ; and the 
end seems to be quite worthy of the means. 
The object was this: that England, whose 
financial resources began to fail, might dip 
her hand into the purse of Ireland ; of that 
same Ireland, observe, which was first to 
be desolated by a bloody Rebellion fo- 
mented by the country which coveted a 
share of her wealth. 

The ground, the single ground, on which 
the learned Gentleman preferred this accus- 
ation, was a paper which he found in the 
Appendix to a Report from a Secret Com.. 
mittee in Ireland, which paper was fur- 
nished voluntarily to that Committee by the 
very Ministers whose guilt it is supposed 
to have established. It appears from that 
paper, that information was given from 
time to time by a person engaged in the 
conspiracy, to a Magistrate in the north of 
Ireland, detailing the names of the leaders 
in the corispiracy, and the times and places 
at which they assembled. “The Govern- 
ment, therefore,” says the learned Gentle- 
man, “might at the outset have apprehended 
the leaders, thrown them into gaol, and 
crushed the incipient Rebellion.” Why, 
Sir, it is not always very easy to deal so 
summarily with leaders of conspiracies. 
Sometimes their professed objects are 
totally different from their real ones. 
These conspirators in 1796 and 1797, in 
all their public declarations, framed on the 
most approved models, breathed nothing 
but the spirit of peace. Catholic Emanci- 
pation and Constitutional Reform were 
the avowed objects of the confederacy. 
Perhaps, too, they were fortunate enough 
to fimd, as other combinations have found 
in later times, skilful advisers—learned in 
the law—volunteering to act as their Solici- 
tors and Counsel ; and teaching them the 
precise extentto which they might adventure 
in defiance or evasion of the law, without 
endangering their own necks. It was, 
Sir, only on Monday last, that this City 
witnessed the disciplined array of 25,000, 
or 30,000 men, marching in column 
through the streets of London for the pro 
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to the Secretary of State. Three days 
preceding—one week only from the time 
when the learned Gentleman asks for my 
consent to a measure which will establish 
his dominion in Ireland—he fortunately 
enabled me to judge in what manner and 
for what objects that dominion would be 
by him practically exercised. 

On the occasion to which I refer, the 

hon. and learned Gentleman stated, that 
he had been waited upon by a deputation 
from the Trades’ Union. He said, ‘ that 
‘ their object was to call back the Dorset 
‘ labourers ; and he advised them to send 
‘such a petition to his Majesty to effect 
‘that object as would take a cart and six 
‘ horses to convey it to the Palace. No 
‘man had a right to condemn Trades’ 
‘ Unions who was not prepared at the same 
‘ time to give to the people the right of 
‘ voting for their Representatives in Par- 
‘liament. The first step which they ought 
‘ to take was to obtain that right. * * 
The hon. and learned Gentleman added, 
* that he was waited upon that day by a 
‘ deputation from the Trades’ Union, who 
‘ requested him to act as their confidential 
‘Counsel. He accepted the office, on con- 
‘ dition that they should accept his services 
‘ gratuitously, and the hon. member for 
‘ Colchester, who was present, had also 
‘consented to act as their Solicitor ; and 
‘ they would both unite in teaching them 
‘to avoid the many traps which the law 
‘ presented to ensnare them at every step 
‘ they took. He (Mr. O’Connell) was an 
‘apostle of the Movement party, and a 
‘ greater Radical could not exist than the 
‘man before them. He advised those 
‘ whom he addressed, not to mistake their 
‘ power, or misdirect it. Let them keep 
‘ their tempers, and wait their time. Let 
“them act peaceably, legally, and con- 
‘ sistently, but multitudinously ; and by 
‘ prudence, caution, energy, and unre- 
‘ mitting exertions, they would effect their 
‘ object. Was it not probable that the 
same Gentleman, “ the great apostle of the 
Movement party,” who so offered his services 
to Trades’ Unions in this country, would 
in his own, on questions of still greater 
excitement, endeavour to control the 
opinions of the Irish Legislature by a similar 
display of physical force, well organized 
and instructed in what manner “they 
might best evade the traps which the law 
presented to ensnare them ?” 

But to return to the charge against Mr. 
Pitt and Lord Castlereagh. There never 
were men who, entertaining the design of 
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secretly fomenting a general Rebellion, 
committed such blunders in the execution 
of their project. Their manifest interest 
must have been to allay public suspicion at 
first, to suppress all information as to the 
existence of a dangerous conspiracy, until 
their plot was well matured, and their 
Rebellion just ripe for explosion. Yet I 
find that, on the opening of the Session, 
so early as January, 1796, these Ministers 
were guilty of the manifest indiscretion of 
making the following communication to 
the Irish Parliament through the medium 
of the King’s Speech :— 

‘ My Lords and Gentlemen.—It is with 
‘ regret that I feel myself obliged to advert 
* to those secret and treasonable associations, 
‘the dangerous extent and malignity of 
‘which have in some degree been dis- 
‘ closed in several trials, and in the disturb- 
‘ances which have taken place in some 
‘parts of the kingdom. It remains for 
* your prudence and wisdom to devise such 
‘ measures as, together with a continuance 
‘of those exertions, and the additional 
‘ powers which, by the advice of the Privy 
‘Council, I have thought it necessary to 
‘ establish in several counties, will prevent 
‘ the return of similar excesses, and restore 
‘a proper reverence for the laws of the 
* country.’ 

The Irish Parliament again assembled 
in the same year, and, on the 13th October, 
1796, his Majesty made to that Parliament 
the following communication :— 

‘ His Majesty has required your attend- 
‘ance in Parliament at this early period, 
‘in order that he may resort to your de- 
‘ liberative wisdom at a time when the 
‘ambitious projects of our enemies have 
‘ threatened to interrupt the happiness and 
‘ prosperity of his people, by making a 
‘descent upon this kingdom and Great 
‘ Britain.’ 

On the very next day, the 14th October, 
a Motion was made by the Government of 
Ireland, for the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act. Mr. Ponsonby said, if he 
stood alone he should resist it. Mr. Curran 
opposed the Bill. Now, observe the charge 
which he preferred against Ministers. ‘ If 
‘ Ministers. wished to excite alarm, they 
‘might succeed; they had already suc. 
‘ceeded. Their industrious reports of an 
‘ invasion, of which he was convinced they 
‘ had no apprehension, had nearly destroyed 
‘ public credit in the South.’ This speech 
of Mr. Curran, ridiculing the threat of 
invasion, was made on the 14th October, 
1796, and on the 18th December, of the 
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same year, eighteen sail-of-the-line, fifteen 
frigates, and sloops, and transports, for an 
army of 25,000 men, sailed from Brest, for 
Bantry Bay. They sailed, no doubt, in 
the learned Gentleman’s opinion, in concert 
with Lord Castlereagh and Mr. Pitt, for 
the purpose of fomenting the Irish Rebellion, 
and opening to England the purse of 
Ireland. 

The charge now preferred against the 
Government of Mr. Pitt and Lord Castle- 
reagh, is, that they did not in 1796 and 
1797, apprehend men who professed to be 
patriots, but were really traitors. Of the 
charge which would have been preferred 
against that Government at the time, if 
too lavish a use had been made of the 
powers intrusted to it, we may judge from 
the observations made by Mr. Grattan, in 
opposing the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act. ‘ Any active citizen,’ said 
he, ‘ any offensive Catholic, any friend to 
‘ Parliamentary Reform, and enemy to 
‘the abuses of the Government, may be 
‘ committed to Newgate without thesmallest 
‘ truth, and without any responsibility.’ 

Again, as to the charge, that the Govern- 
ment made a wanton and unnecessary in- 
crease to the military force in ireland, for 
the purpose of controlling the expression 
of public opinion, and putting down re- 
sistance to the measure of the Union. 
On the 2ist February, 1797, in the Irish 
House of Commons, there was an accusa- 
tion preferred against the Government by 
the Opposition, connected with the mili- 
tary force in Ireland; but the accusation 
was, not that the Government had unduly 
increased the military force, but that, from 
neglecting to increase it, they had exposed 
the country to serious peril. Mr. Ponsonby 
made a Motion for Returns of the troops 
serving in Munster; of the number of 
troops stationed in Ireland; of the cannon 
fit for service, for the purpose not of im- 
peaching the military despots at the head 
of Government for increasing the military 
establishment, but for precisely the reverse 
—for neglecting to increase it. When the 
Government, in February, 1797, made a 
modest proposal to add 10,000 men to the 
regular force, it was scouted as far beneath 
the necessities of the times, and it was 
moved by Mr. Lawrence Parsons, and he 
was supported in the Motion by the op- 
ponents of the Government, that 50,000 
Yeomen be forthwith employed, in addition 
to those that were already on the estab- 
lishment. The men that opposed the Mo- 
tion were those who are now charged with 
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having sought for frivolous pretexts to in- 
crease the military force. So much for the 
accusation preferred by the learned Gentle- 
man on this head of charge ; and, as I before 
observed, I have troubled the House with 
a refutation of it, not because I attached 
any importance to it, but in order that they 
might be enabled the better to judge of the 
general spirit in which the learned Gentle- 
man’s whole speech was conceived, and of 
the probable foundation of the other charges 
that he has preferred against the British 
Government. 

He says, and the learned Gentleman 
who spoke last repeats the accusation, that 
the policy of that Government, continued 
up to the present time, has been founded 
on the maxim, Divide et impera; on the 
principle of sowing dissensions between 
Roman Catholic and Protestant, for the 
purpose of preventing their amalgamation 
and union. 

Now here again, Sir, whatever truth 
there is in the observation is fatal to the 
present Motion. While there existed a 
separate Legislature, England had no alter- 
native but to rule by party, and by the 
divisions which such a rule must generate. 
But since the Union, she has been enabled 
to adopt, and she has adopted, another 
system. She has refused to be a partizan ; 
she has attempted to moderate the rancour 
of religious feuds; she has interposed to 
protect you from yourselves, and she has 
met with the fate which is not uncommon 
to those who interfere in other domestic 
quarrels, she has drawn upon herself the 
wrath of the parties she attempted 
to moderate. One-half of the unpopu- 
larity—the merely occasional, 1 trust, 
and fleeting unpopularity of the British 
Government in Ireland, is fairly ascrib- 
able to the following causes—that since 
the Union she has used her influence 
to suppress the unseemly triumphs and in- 
sulting exhibitions of party feeling—that 
she has held the scales of justice with an 
equal hand, and has, therefore, alternately 
disappointed those of opposite opinions, 
who hoped for her co-operation in crushing 
a rival—that she has introduced economy 
and order into the departments of Govern- 
ment, and has, therefore, diminished that 
influence which she once owed to patronage 
and extravagance. 

But repeal the Union, and you will then 
see that line of demarcation between re- 
ligious parties which England has attempted 
to blend and soften, graven with sharp 
instruments, and marked in colours but toa 
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distinct. You talk of the spirit of 1782, 
and boast, in a triumphant tone, of the con- 
quests it achieved over the weakness of 
England. Yes, repeal the Union! and 
you shall then see that majestic spirit, the 
spirit of 1782, the spirit of the Protestant 
north, that has been lying not asleep but 
in watchful repose, confiding in the justice 
and protection of England—you shall then 
sec it arise in conscious strength, to defend 
itself with its own native and sufficient 
energies, from that vile debasing domina- 
tion which would be begotten from the 
foul union of religious hatred and perverse 
ambition. 

You demand a separate and independent 
Parliament for Ireland. A separate one 
you may have, an independent one you 
cannot. You never had an independent 
Parliament. You never can have one con- 
sistently with the sovereignty of the British 
Crown, and the connexion with the island 
of Great Britain. 

If you attempt to revive that system of 
Government which, after the completest 
evidence of its failure, the Union abolished, 
you may take your choice between these 
evils for Ireland—a paralyzed King or a 
corrupt Parliament. No, Sir, I am wrong, 
you will not have the choice between those 
evils—you will have the concurrent in- 
fliction of the two, for they are quite con- 
sistent, if not inseparable: you will have 
both a paralyzed King and a corrupt Par- 
liament. Re-establish the separate Legis- 
lature, and the remaining tic—the golden 
band of common Sovereignty as you are 
pleased to call it—will be no band of gold ; 
it will be a band of iron and miry clay, the 
foul mixture that betokened, in other times, 
a divided kingdom. 

Sir, the whole question is concluded, if 
these positions can be proved—that Ireland 
never had, and that she never can have, 
consistently with British connexion, an in- 
dependent Parliament. 

It will be conceded to me, I apprehend, 
that upon the principle, corruptio optimi, 
pessima—the semblance of independence 
without the reality would be nothing but 
an evil and a curse, cheating with a vain 
mockery the country upon which it is in- 
flicted, and bringing into general disrepute 
and shame the character of representative 
Government. Now let us first define what 
constitutes, at least what are essential con- 
ditions to the independence of a separate 
legislative body in Ireland. Such a body 
cannot, I apprehend, pretend to the cha- 
yacter of independence, unless it possess, 
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first, control over the executive authority 
of the State, in so far as that authority 
may act within the limits, or may directly 
affect the interests of Ireland ; and, second- 
ly, control over the public purse of Ireland, 
involving complete power over the taxation 
and expenditure of that country. 

Now, first, as to control over the execu- 
tive. How was such control provided for 
under the boasted arrangement of 1782— 
that arrangement which is described as 
having been so perfectly satisfactory that 
it ought to have been completely final ? 
Why, Sir, by an Act passed by the Irish 
Parliament itself, and constituting part of 
the arrangement of 1782, it was expressly 
provided, first, that no Parliament should 
be holden in Ireland without a license for 
that purpose obtained under the Great 
Seal, not of Ireland, but of Great Britain ; 
and that no Bills passed by the Parliament 
of Ireland should have the force of law 
within Ireland until they were returned 
into that country without alteration, under 
the Great Seal of Great Britain. Now, if 
the King was King of Ireland in the same 
sense in whieh he was King of Great Bri- 
tain, and if his authority in Ireland was an 
independent authority, controlled only by 
an Irish Legislature, why was not the 
Great Seal of Ireland employed to warrant 
the holding of Irish Parliaments, and to 
certify the passing of Irish Bills, instead of 
the Great Seal of England? Functions 
of vital importance to Irish interests were 
thus committed to a British Minister, and 
where was the corresponding control over 
that Minister which ought to have been 
possessed by an independent legislative 
body? The Chancellor of Great Britain 
had the express power to paralyse the 
whole Irish Legislature, for he had the 
power by law to prevent the operation of 
any Bill whatever, whether it related to 
matters of the first importance, or to mat- 
ters of mere local concern. It is no doubt 
foolish to speculate on the extreme abuse 
of such a power. But suppose it was exer- 
cised under an honest bond fide impression 
of the justice and necessity of its exercise, 
in what manner could the British Chan- 
cellor be made amenable to the Irish Par- 
liament ? 

Now let us consider the Constitution of 
an Irish Government acting in concurrence 
with a separate Legislature in Ireland. Is 
that Government to be appointed by the 
Crown, independently of the advice of the 
British Minister; or to be appointed by 
the advice of the British Minister, and ta 
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act in cordial co-operation and concert with 
him? If it is to be appointed inde- 
pendently of him, who is to be responsible 
for its selection? and where is the man 
who will undertake as Minister the charge 
of conducting public affairs in this country 
and of preserving a good understanding 
with Ireland—if there is to be in Ireland 
not only an independent Legislature, but 
an executive authority totally independent 
of the British Minister, acting on its own 
separate responsibility, and giving to the 
King of Great Britain separate advice? 
Does any rational man believe that such a 
state of things could endure in peace for a 
month? Take, then, the other alternative. 
Let the Irish Government be appointed, 
as at present, on the advice and responsi- 
bility of the British Minister. It will 
then form a part—a subordinate but in- 
timate part—of the general Government. 
The same spirit will influence all its acts, 
and direct all its councils. But the general 
Government, and the Irish Government as 
a part of it, must possess the confidence of 
the British Parliament. That confidence 
is a condition absolutely essential to its ex- 
istence. But it is a condition also essen- 
tial to the existence of the Irish Govern- 
ment, that it must conciliate the good will 
of the Irish Parliament, a legislative body 
equally independent with the British. 
Now, it appears even at present no vety 
easy matter to reconcile the action of the 
executive with the concurrent confidence 
of one House of Lords and one House of 
Commons, and by way of simplifying the 
process of government we are to introduce 
two new elements into the system ;— 
namely, an Irish House of Lords, and a 
reformed Irish House of Commons; and 
then we are to expect from the British 
Minister that he will so regulate his course 
of legislation and government that it shall 
command the assent and confidence of four 
independent legislative bodies, guarding 
respectively, in two different countries, 
those interests which the advocates of Re- 
peal pronounce to be separate, and often 
conflicting interests. 

Let us now turn to the subject of finance. 
The first question would be, and one pre- 
liminary to Repeal: What portion shall 
Ireland take upon herself of the present 
joint debt of the two countries? That 
she must take a considerable portion of it 
is self-evident. It is quite impossible that 
she could claim a participation in colonial 
trade, for instance, or in any other of the 


‘benefits of foreign possessions, without pay- 
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ing a fair share of that expense which has 
been incurred in obtaining and securing 
those benefits. ‘There would be auother 
question also, and one still more difficult 
of solution. In what proportion shall Ire- 
land hereafter contribute to the common 
defence, and to the common charges of the 
Empire? In case of war, is she hereafter 
to judge for herself whether that war be a 
just war, a necessary war, or a war so 
little affecting her own special and peculiar 
interests that she may decline to take a 
part in it? If she may exercise that judg- 
ment, and if the consequence of her ex- 
pressing an opinion unfavourable to the 
war, shall be that the whole charge of it 
will be left to be borne exclusively by 
Great Britain, what an obvious interest 
she will have in uniformly disapproving a 
warlike policy, however clear its necessity ! 
If she does disapprove of it, in what a re- 
lation will she stand towards the enemies 
of Great Britain? Is she to be at peace 
with them, while her Sovereign, the Sove- 
reign of Ireland as well as Great Britain, 
is at war? If she is not to be at peace, in 
what manner, and at whose cost, is her in- 
ternal defence, and the protection of her 
commerce, to be provided for? The diffi- 
culty of determining such questions as 
these, compelled the adoption by the 
United States of that principle of govern- 
ment which is, in fact, analogous to the 
principle of our Union. Mr. Jefferson 
remarks in his memoirs that, among the 
debilities of the original confederation, no 
one was more distinguished, or more distress- 
ing than the utter impossibility of obtain. 
ing from the separate States the monies 
necessary for the payment of debts, or even 
of the ordinary expenses of the Govern- 
ment. What was the remedy? In fact, 
a Union—the appointment of one super- 
intending supreme authority, which should 
decide, without appeal, on questions of 
foreign commerce, of war, of diplomacy, on 
all matters of general concern; and the 
establishment of a common Treasury, main- 
tained by common contributions, and de- 
fraying all the charges of war, and all 
other expenses that should be incurred for 
the common defence or general welfare. 

A mode has been suggested of meeting 
this difficulty ;—namely, that the propor- 
tions of the respective contributions of the 
two countries should be determined befores 
hand, and that, in the event of war, of 
other specified contingencies, each should 
hereafter pay its allotted proportion. By 
what authority is this prospective arrange~ 
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ment to be made? 
sent united Parliament. 
other. That is to say, the united Parlia- 
ment, which is declared incompetent, 
through ignorance and partiality, to regu- 
late the present concerns, and to provide 
for the present interests of Ireland, is to be 
endowed with such perfect justice, and 
such intimate knowledge, not only of the 
present, but of the future condition of Ire- 
land that it can-equitably and satisfactorily 
determine, with reference to all possible 
circumstances, what proportion the future 
contribution of Ireland to the general ex- 
penses of the Empire ought to bear to that 
of England. If the united Parliament is 
competent to do this, why dissolve it? why 
not trust it with the performance of the 
very inferior duties of ordinary and occa- 
sional legislation ? 

Supposing, however, all these difficulties 
overcome, there are others yet in store for 
us. Ireland, it is said, is so differently 
circumstanced from England ; her commer- 
cial and manufacturing interests are so 
peculiar, that she requires a system of legis- 
lation adapted to those peculiar circum- 
stances, of which a domestic Legislature 
alone can judge. Be itso. This peculiar 


Of course by the pre- 
There can be no 


system will probably involve different princi- 
ples of commercial policy ; duties on import, 
bounties on export, varying from those 


adopted in Great Britain. Now, by what 
authority, and under whose control, are 
these duties to be levied? Who is to de- 
termine on, and to enforce, the precautions 
that will be necessary to prevent the con- 
stant frauds to which the revenues of both 
countries will be subject? Will Ireland 
be content to leave the sole authority, in 
matters of this kind, to this country ? Must 
not she have an establishment of her own, 
for the collection of her own revenues— 
Revenue cruizers of her own—armed ves- 
sels of her own, to protect those cruizers? 
What does all this portend? What but 
constant collision, and eventual war? It 
appears to me, Sir, that the proof from 
reasoning @ priori is decisive, that you can- 
not have a separate Legislature in Ireland, 
bond fide independent, concurrently with 
the Sovereignty of the British Crown, and 
with friendly relations with this country. 
In aid of the deductions of reason, if any 
aid were requisite, come the examples of 
history, and the warnings of experience. 
The case of Scotland—the events that 
immediately preceded, and compelled the 
Legislative Union with that country, in 
order to avert the imminent hazard of her 
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complete separation from England, would 
be alone decisive. The danger sprung 
from the same causes which would generate 
danger in this case. The remedy, namely, 
Union, was applied on the same principles, 
and with complete success. But I will not 
abuse the patient indulgence of the House, 
by citing superfluous examples. The 
history of Ireland herself, between the year 
1782 and the period of the Union, is preg- 
nant with evidence fatal to the re-establish- 
ment of the system under which her affairs 
were then administered—conclusive as to 
the fact, that under such a system the con- 
nexion between the two countries is in 
perpetual danger. The annals of Irish 
history for that short period, a period of 
only eighteen years, present, First, an 
Address to the Crown from the Irish Par- 
liament, on the subject of the special rela- 
tions of Ireland to Portugal ; which 
Address, considered by Mr. Grattan a 
spiritless and languid Address, because it 
did not demand instant reparation for the 
insult offered to Ireland, implied a right, 
on the part of the Irish Parliament, to re- 
sent the injury Ireland had sustained, and 
to take such effectual means as the honour 
and indispensable rights of Ireland might 
demand. Thus, one of two events might 
have occurred from the decision of the 
Irish Parliament: either the foreign rela- 
tions of Great Britain with a friendly power 
might have been disturbed, contrary to the 
wish of the British Parliament and the 
British Minister; or, Ireland might have 
been involved in a war, to which Great 
Britain refused to be a party. 

The affair of Portugal occurred in 1782. 
In 1785 the propositions adopted by the 
Parliament of Great Britain, for regulating 
the commercial intercourse of Ireland with 
Great Britain and her colonies, were neces- 
sarily abandoned in consequence of the 
opposition of the Irish Parliament. In 
1788, upon the great question of Regency, 
it is perfectly notorious that the Parlia- 
ments of the two countries pursued a differ- 
ent course, acting upon principles at com- 
plete variance. It is proposed to obviate 
the recurrence of a similar difficulty by 
determining beforehand that the Regent of 
Great Britain shall be de jure Regent of 
Ireland. That is to say, it is proposed, 
that the United Parliament shall now pass 
a law by which the future Parliaments of 
Ireland shall be irrevocably bound, pro- 
viding, under all possible circumstances, 
that Regencies, however they may be con- 
stituted by the British Parliament, whether 
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to be administered by individual Regents, 
or by councils of Regency, shall exercise all 
the functions of Sovereignty in Ireland as 
well as in England. Why the very admis- 
sion of the necessity of making this pro- 
spective arrangement is fatal to the inde- 
pendence of the Irish Parliament ; it proves 
that you dare not trust a separate Legis- 
lature in Ireland with the right to legislate 
in a matter that must vitally affect Irish 
interests. You pre-determine that Ireland 
should be bound by the decision of a British 
Parliament, in a matter of paramount 
importance, even in spite of an adverse 
decision of her own. But where is the 
security that Ireland will be bound by it ? 
that she will adopt a law imposed upon her 
by this present Parliament, which Parlia- 
ment is to be superseded in its legislative 
functions, on the express ground that it 
does not fairly represent Irish opinions, and 
cannot adequately provide for Irish inter- 
ests? 

There have been only two occasions, in 
modern times, in which a difference be- 
tween the two countries, as to the rights 
of Sovereignty, could by possibility have 
occurred, and on both it did occur. The 
first was in respect to the title of King 
William the 3rd to the Crown of Ireland ; 


the second, the right of the Prince of 


Wales to the office of Regent. But the 
former case was foreseen and provided for 
by law, for there was a Statute, enacted in 
the reign of King Henry the 8th, expressly 
providing that the Kingdom of Ireland 
should be for ever united and knit to the 
Imperial Crown of England, and that the 
King of England, of right, ought to be and 
should be King of Ireland. 

Notwithstanding the Statute, notwith- 
standing the abdication, by James, of the 
Crown of Great Britain, the Irish Parlia- 
ment recognised his authority as King of 
Ireland, rejected the statutable right of 
King William, and did not submit to it 
until compelled by the issue of civil war. 
It may be said, that the circumstances of 
the Revolution, and of the abdication of 
James, were very peculiar. No doubt they 
were. And will there ever be changes of 
dynasties, and revolutions, and disputed 
claims to Sovereign rights, without circum- 
stances very peculiar, without circum- 
stances that overrule the force of written 
laws, which did not and could not provide 
for them ? 

Thus within the short period of six years 
from the establishment of what is called 
the independence of the Irish Parliament, 
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from the year 1782 to the year 1788, the 
foreign relations of the two countries, the 
commercial intercourse of the two coun- 
tries, the Sovereign exercise of authority in 
the two countries, were the ‘subjects of 
litigation and dispute, and it was owing 
more to accident than to any other cause 
that they did not produce actual alienation 
and rupture. Add to these sources of dis- 
cord and misfortune, a foreign invasion in 
1796, and a savage Rebellion in 1798, and 
what becomes of the boasted prosperity and 
happiness which Ireland is said to have 
enjoyed under the Government of the inde- 
pendent Parliament? I must repeat, Sir, 
the observation which I made at the outset 
—that the evidence of sense, the evidence 
of reason, the evidence of experience and 
history, are all conclusive against the dis- 
turbance of the Legislative Union. 

But an alarming menace is held out to 
us. We are advised to consent to immedi- 
ate Repeal, if we wish to avert the other- 
wise certain consequences of separation. I, 
for one, am not disturbed by that menace. 
If I am driven to make a choice between 
such dreadful evils, I very much doubt 
whether I shall not prefer separation— 
complete and entire separation—that is, 
the establishment of Ireland as an inde- 
pendent country, under a distinct form of 
Government, to a Repeal of the Union. I 
conceal from myself none of the vast evils 
and dangers of separation—the imminent 
hazard of collision between the two coun- 
tries—the certain diminution to each of its 
power, influence, prosperity, and social 
happiness. But foreseeing separation to 
be an inevitable consequence of Repeal, I 
prefer separation now, to separation embit- 
tered by the additional animosities of a 
protracted, intermediate struggle. Separa- 
tion, too, has this advantage: Powers in- 
dependent of each other, have definite rela- 
tions—have mutual rights prescribed by 
the long-settled code of the law of nations ; 
but powers standing in the relation in 
which, after Repeal, England and Ireland 
would hereafter stand towards each other, 
have the limits of their respective authori- 
ties quite unsettled, and have no known 
arbitration to refer to for the peaceful 
adjustment of their differences. Whenever, 
therefore, the success of the Repealers shall 
be inevitable, I shall be very much inclined 
to say to them, “ Gentlemen, let us part 
in peace; arrange your own form of Go- 
vernment for Ireland ; establish a Republic 
if you please, or replace on the Throne of 
Ireland (if monarchy be more acceptable to 
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you) the descendants of your ancient 
Kings.” Not, Sir, that I would presume 
to interfere in their choice of a Sovereign ; 
oh, no! I would carry to its utmost limit 
the doctrine of non-intervention; but, 
speaking as an impartial and disinterested 
witness, with some scanty knowledge of 
the ancient history of Ireland, 1 may, per- 
haps, be allowed to say thus much: that if 
the Throne shall be vacant, I know no one 
better entitled to fill it than the learned 
member for the county of Cork (Mr. 
Feargus O’Connor). Far be it from me to 
prejudice any other claim that may be 
advanced, but in return for the courtesy 
which I have uniformly experienced from 
the learned Member, | am bound to say, 
that at present, I know no better claim to 
the Monarchy than his. I find it recorded 
by an ancient historian of Ireland, whose 
very words I quote, that shortly before the 
invasion of Strongbow, in the reign of 
Henry 2nd, this very unpleasant circum- 
stanee occurred: ‘‘ Dermot Macmurrough,” 
says the historian, “‘ King of Leinster, halt 
and lecherous, vowed dishonestly to serve 
his lust on the beautiful Queen of Meath, 
and, in the absence of her husband, allured 
the woman so far, that she condescended to 
be stolen away: This dishonourable wrong 
to avenge, O‘Rorick, the King, her hus- 
band, besought assistance of Roderick or 
Roger O’Connor, King of Connaught, at 
that time general Monarch of all Ireland.” 
From this Roderick O‘Connor, the general 
Monarch of all Ireland, I conclude the 
learned Gentleman is descended. Still, 
Sir, I am bound to admit the fact, that 
there appear to have been at least two 
other Kings in Ireland at the same time, a 
King of Leinster and a King of Meath. 
The descendants of these Kings may, for 
anything I know to the contrary, prefer 
their claims; and I am bound ina spirit of 
perfect candour to confess, notwithstanding 
my leaning to the pretensions of the learned 
Gentleman, that if these claims shall be 
preferred, it will be his solemn duty, I do 
not say to abdicate, I do not say to dissolve 
the Monarchy, but acting on this yaluable 
precedent, and in the very words of the 
present Motion, to consent to the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee, “ to inquire 
and report on the means by which the dis- 
solution of the Monarchies of Meath and 
Leinster was effected : on the effects of that 
measure upon those provinces, and upon 
the labourers in husbandry, and operatives 
in manufactures in Connaught, and upon 
the probgble consequences of continuing 
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the general Monarchy of Ireland.” Now, 
to prove still further my perfect good-will 
towards the learned Gentleman, notwith- 
standing his strenuous efforts in the cause 
of Repeal, I have extracted from the very 
same historian who seems to establish his 
claim to the Monarchy, an account of the 
refined and impressive ceremonial which 
was observed in Ireland on the Coronation 
of her ancient Kings, and which will, of 
course, be revived and faithfully adhered 
to in the person of the learned Gentleman. 
According to this venerable authority, 
The ancient Irish thus used to crown 
their King. A white cow was brought 
forth which the King must kill, and seeth 
in water whole, and bathe himself therein 
stark naked; then sitting in the same 
caldron, his people about him, he must eat 
the flesh and drink the broth wherein he 
sitteth, without cup or dish or use of his 
hand. So much for their old customs.” 
1 do not hesitate to place this valuable 
record in the hands of the learned Gentle- 
man, to be reserved for future use if occa- 
i on should require it. 

One more appeal, and only one, I will 
make to the House. It is to their feelings, 
perhaps, rather than to their cold unimpas- 
sioned judgment ; but the foundations of 
society and of civil government are weak 
indeed, unless they repose upon the warm 
feelings of the heart, as well as upon the 
dictates of sober reason. 

Thirty-three years have now elapsed 
since the passing of the Act of Union—a 
short period if you count by the lapse of 
time ; but it is a period into which the 
events of centuries have been crowded. It 
includes the commencement and the close 
of the most tremendous conflict which ever 
desolated the world; in the course of which 
many ancient dynasties were overthrown, 
and every country of Continental Europe, 
with scarcely a single exception, was ex- 
posed to invasion and the occupation of a 
hostile force. Notwithstanding the then 
recent convulsions in Ireland; notwith- 
standing the dissatisfaction expressed with 
the Union, the United Empire that had 
been incorporated only three years before 
the commencement of the war, escaped the 
calamities to which other nations were ex- 
posed. The extravagant and unreasoning 
ambition of Napoleon, which sent half a 
million of men across the Continent, to the 
invasion of Russia, never ventured to assail 
even the weakest point of these countries, 
lying within a few hours sail of the shores 
of France, Jn our gallant armies no dis- 
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tinction of Englishmen and Irishmen were 
known; none of the vile jealousies which 
this Motion, if successful, would generate, 
impaired the energies which were exerted 
by all, in defence of a common country. 
That country did not bestow its rewards 
with a partial hand: it never inquired the 
place of birth of the heroes on whom it 
lavished its admiration and gratitude ; it 
did not, because they were Irishmen, pay 
a less sincere or less willing homage to the 
glorious memory of a Ponsonby and a 
Pakenham. The benefit to both parts of 
the empire was reciprocal. We gained the 
full contribution of Irish valour and Irish 
genius ; and te Irish valour and Irish ge- 
nius was opened the arena of the world, 
and they expanded with the new and 
boundless horizon. Castlereagh and Can- 
ning fought in the same ranks with Pitt, 
and Grattan took his place in the great 
contests of party, by the side of Fox. The 
majestic oak of the forest was transplanted, 
but it shot its roots deep in a richer and 
more congenial soil. The glowing elo- 
quence of Grattan lost nothing of its spirit ; 
but it was chastened by a milder wisdom 
and a more comprehensive benevolence, 
that commanded, not merely the applause, 
but the affectionate esteem, even of politi- 
cal opponents. Above all, to an Irishman 
—to that Arthur Wellesley, who, in the 
emphatic words of the learned Gentleman 
(Mr. Sheil), “eclipsed his military victo- 
ries by the splendour of his civil triumphs,” 
—to him was committed, with the unani- 
mous assent and confidence of a generous 
country, the great and glorious task of 
effecting the deliverance of the world. 

The peace which was conquered by the 
sword of Wellington, was settled and con- 
firmed by the patient and conciliatory wis- 
dom of Castlereagh. An Irishman was 
selected ta represent in the Congress of 
Europe that united empire, which, fifteen 
years before, had been incorporated mainly 
through his own undaunted exertions; and, 
Sir, there was not one British heart through- 
aut the land that was defiled by the base 
and sordid spirit of national jealousy—that 
recollected, with a grudging and envious 
feeling, that the great parts that were then 
acting on the theatre of the world, were 
committed, not to Englishmen, but to 
Irishmen. 

Oh! Sir, who is that Irishman who can 
review these events, who can reflect on the 
glorious interval that passed between the 
day when his own countryman, the Duke 
pf Wellington, stood with his back to the 
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sea on the rocks of Lisbon, and saw before 
him the whole of Europe lying prostrate in 
subjugation and despondency; and that 
day, when having never paused in the ca- 
reer of victory, he had broken every fetter, 
and had turned despair into triumph and 
into joy.—Who is that Irishman, who, re- 
collecting these things, has the spirit and 
the heart to propose, that Ireland shall be 
defrauded for the future of her share of 
such high achievements—that to her the 
wide avenues of civil and military glory, 
shall be hereafter closed—that the faculties 
and energies of her sons shall be for ever 
stunted, by being cramped within the pal- 
try limits of a small island? Surely, Sir, 
we owe it to the memory of the illustrious 
brave, who died in defending this great 
empire from dismemberment by the force 
and genius of Napoleon, at least, to save it 
from dismemberment by the ignoble ene- 
mies that now assail it. 

In conclusion, let me intreat the House 
to bear in mind, that the consideration is 
not whether you shall re-establish the state 
of things which existed before the Union, 
but whether you shall sever a connexion 
that has subsisted for the third part of a 
century, and violently disturb the new re- 
lations that have grown up in the confi- 
dence that the Union was indissoluble. 
The question, whether the Union ought to 
have taken place is perfectly distinct from 
the question, whether, having taken place, 
it ought to be dissolved. Measures have 
been enacted in the interval, Catholic 
Emancipation, and Parliamentary Reform, 
constituting changes in the state of society 
in Ireland, which never, probably, would 
have been contemplated, never, certainly, 
could have been safely adopted, had Tre- 
land retained her separate Legislature. 
Those changes oppose new obstacles, in 
addition to all to which I have before re- 
ferred, to the measure of Repeal. They 
will aggravate every danger with which 
the system of Government that existed 
prior to the Union was pregnant. They 
will destroy every check upon the influence 
of numbers and physical strength, as op- 
posed to the influence of property, and sta- 
tion, and character. 

Beware how you act in the presumptu- 
ous confidence that you can restore by 
artificial devices the equilibrium that has 
been thus disturbed—that you can launch 
the new planet into the social system—can 
set bounds to its librations—can so adjust 
the antagonist forces which are to determine 
its orbit, that it shall neither be drawn 
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back into violent contact with the mass 
from which it has been severed, nor flame 
through the void of space a lawless and 
eccentric meteor. ‘To do this is far beyond 
the grasp of your limited faculties—far be- 
yond any intelligence, save that of the 
Almighty and Omniscient Power which 
divided the light from the darkness, and 
ordained the laws that regulate in magni- 
ficent harmony the movements of countless 
worlds, 

The Debate was again adjourned till 
the following Monday. 


LILLE PD OL DODD 
HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, April 28, 1834. 
MINUTES.] Petitions presented. By the Duke of New- 
CASTLE, Earls FitzwiLLiAM and Roszeery, Lords 
KENYON and WALLACE, and the Bishops of GLoucESTER, 
Lonpon, CHESTER, CARLISLE, and WINCHESTER, from 
a Number of Places,—for the Better Observance of the 
Sabbath.—By the Earl of HADDINGTON, and the Duke of 
NEWCASTLE, from a Number of Places,—for Protection to 
the Established Church.—By Earls Firzw1Litamand Cam- 
PERDOWN, from Kilmarnock, and other Places,—for the 
Repeal of the Corn Laws.—By the Dukes of NorFo.k and 
RICHMOND, the Marquess of LANspown, and Lords KEn- 
Yon and SuFFIELD, from several Places, and Dissenting 
Congregations,—for Relief to the Dissenters.—By the 
Dukeof NEWCASTLE, from two Places, against the Sale of 
Beer Act.—By Viscount BERESFORD, from one Place, 
against the Repeal of the Union; and from two Places, 
for the Abolition of Tithes.—By Lord Dacre, from 
Liverpool; and by Lord WHARNCLIFFE, from various 
parties of the same Place, against the Liverpool Freemen 
Disfranchisement Bill. 


Traves’ Union Processions.] The 
Duke of Newcastle presented a petition 
from East Retford, praying for the adop- 
tion of some measure by the Legislature 
for enforcing the better observance of the 
Sabbath. In doing so the noble Duke 
said, he would take that opportunity to 
call the attention of the noble Viscount 
opposite to the disgraceful proceedings of 
certain bodies of persons calling them- 
selves Trades’ Unions, who were in the 
habit of congregating upon the Sabbath 
in the metropolis, in great numbers, under 
various pretences, to the great alarm of 
the respectable and peaceable inhabitants, 
and to the great scandal of religion. He 
hoped the noble Viscount would feel the 
propriety of taking some step in the matter. 

Viscount Melbourne strongly repre- 
hended the practices referred to by the 
noble Duke, and especially of the Sab- 
‘bath being selected for such exhibitions. 
There could be no doubt that the whole 
proceeding was highly improper. At the 
same time, he was bound to add, that 
there were no means of legally arresting 
those proceedings so long as those taking 
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part in them were not guilty of any direct 
violation of the laws. It was to be hoped 
that the parties would, of themselves, cease 
to continue proceedings so objectionable, 
If, however, that hope should be disap- 
pointed, and the conduct complained of 
should assume a more serious aspect, it 
might become necessary that some step 
should be taken by the Legislature. It 
was his most anxious hope, that the de- 
luded persons who were guilty of the 
acts complained of by the noble Duke 
would return to better feelings, or rather 
to more sense than their present conduct 
exhibited. When the impropriety of their 
conduct should be represented to them, it 
was to be hoped, that the processions and 
gatherings of which the metropolis had 
lately been the theatre, would be aban- 
doned by those who were heedlessly led to 
engage in them. 

The Marquess of Londonderry con- 
curred with the noble Duke in thinking, 
that the serious attention of Government 
ought, without delay, to be directed to 
the alarming and illegal, as he should 
apprehend, conduct of the Trades’ Unions. 
In his neighbourhood, on Sunday last, 
there were not fewer than 6,000 or 7,000 
men congregated, and moving in proces- 
sion and array, to the great terror of the 
peaceable and well-disposed inhabitants. 
His Majesty’s Government, he believed, 
were of opinion, that these Trades’ Unions 
would die a natural death, and that they 
were even now on the eve of expiring. In 
this he could assure them they were mis- 
taken. It was only that very day that 
15,000 names had been enrolled. So, at 
least, he had been credibly informed. On 
Monday last he had witnessed a force of 
30,000 men move in procession through 
the principal streets of London, putting 
an effectual stop to all business during the 
period of their march, and inspiring alarm 
in the minds of all the respectable inhabit- 
ants through whose neighbourhood they 
passed. Surely there might be no Go- 
vernment at all if they could not protect 
the metropolis from scenes such as this. 
He implored the noble Lord to take some 
steps to arrest the progress of these 
proceedings, and to protect the peace and 
happiness of the country. 

The Earl of Eldon could not refrain 
from offering a few observations to their 
Lordships on this subject. It seemed to 
him as if they were losing sight of all the 
settled principles on which a country 
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ought to be governed. The multitude 
assembled the other day, whose aspect 
was that of force, could not but weaken the 
Government; and he was of opinion, that 
the assembling of large numbers in this 
menacing manner was in itself an offence. 
He knew, too, if such an opinion had 
been stated from the mouths of the Judges 
of England, that it would have been of in- 
finite use; it could not have failed to 
produce a most important effect. He 
knew, that the Government had their rea- 
sons for not doing this; and being aware 
of those reasons, there was no man who 
was more inclined to make liberal allow- 
ance for them. He remembered, when a 
noble Lord had said, that, no matter in 
what numbers people met, if they did not 
meet for an unlawful purpose, the mere 
numbers would not make their meeting 
illegal.. He agreed, that if the subjects of 
the country lawfully met to discuss their 
grievances, their numbers would not make 
such a meeting illegal; but if they met, 
as their Lordships were told in those 
sources of authority which they had the 
misfortune to refer to every morning of 
their lives, these men did meet, their pur- 
pose was unlawful. They were told, that 
meetings had been held to refuse the pay- 
ment of certain taxes. They should, per- 
haps, soon be told, that meetings had been 
held to refuse the payment of all taxes 
whatever. He asserted, that these meet- 
ings superseded the authority of the Go- 
vernment. The people had a right to a 
discussion of their grievances; but that 
any class of men should join together to 
declare, that they would disobey the law 
was, he asserted, an offence against the 
law. Neither had any men a right to 
meet together to constrain others to adopt 
a particular course in their business. He 
would illustrate his meaning by a case. 
He had aright, as an individual, to say, 
“T live in a certain street, and I will not 
employ a single tradesman in that street ;” 
but he should have no right to come down 
to that House, and say to every noble 
Lord in it, ‘“‘ Let us agree not to deal 
with a single tradesman in that particular 
street ;” for that would be a conspiracy, 
and all who joined in it would be liable to 
be punished for a conspiracy. He hoped 
their Lordships would not allow those 
meetings. He solemnly declared it to be 
his opinion—and he considered, from the 
high judicial station which he had had 
the honour of holding, he would not be 
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justifiable in withholding that opinion,— 
that such meetings were illegal, and, if not 
opposed, would be attended with mischief. 

The Lord Chancellor thought, that he 
should not discharge his duty—especially 
when he considered the high and respons- 
ible situation which he had the honour 
to fill,—if he suffered the present occa- 
sion to pass without stating his opinion to 
their Lordships on some points which had 
been thrown out in the course of the pre- 
sent conversation. Feeling, as he un- 
doubtedly did feel, just as much as any 
noble Lord who bad addressed their Lord- 
ships,—feeling just as much as his highly 
respected and learned friend who had that 
moment sat down felt, as to the great and 
deep importance of the subject which had 
been introduced, he would at once say, 
that he entirely agreed in the sentiment, 
that it was illegal, for vast and unnecessary 
numbers of men to assemble together. If 
he were wrong in this opinion, he could 
only say, that it had been so decided ; if 
he were wrong, then was he wrong with all 
those who had entered and recorded their 
opinion on the question, whether that 
opinion came from those who were on the 
Bench, or from those who, having a per- 
fect knowledge of the law, had given their 
opinion in private. His opinion distinctly 
was,—and he had not for one moment con- 
cealed from any party that his opinion was 
clear and decided,—that it was not lawful 
for men to assemble in vast bodies, dispro- 
portioned tothe necessity of the occasion, 
and unjustified by peculiar circumstances. 
Those assemblages were, he conceived, 
illegal, where men were brought together 
in multitudes infinitely greater than was 
demanded by any apparent necessity for 
such a convocation. Why was it so? 
Because such meetings tended to produce 
great public mischief, — because they 
tended to the intimidation of the peaceable 
subjects of the King. Further, he would 
say, that in a great mercantile and indus- 
trious country like this, such meetings 
tended to effect extraordinary mischief, 
because they interfered with the peaceable 
pursuits of life, and caused a serious inter- 
ruption to the quiet labours of industry. 
Such assemblages had, besides, an almost 
inevitable tendency to endanger the peace 
of the kingdom, by choking the ordinary 
channels of communication, and prevent- 
ing that circulation of individuals which 
was essential to all the business of life. 
Such were the necessary consequences of 
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the assemblage of large bodies of men. 
But, in stating this, he hoped he should 
be allowed to add, and his noble and 
learned friend must himself be aware, that 
a Minister was placed in a most difficult 
and delicate situation when he was called 
on to act with respect to the proceedings 
of large public meetings. He had always 
to ask himself this question,—he had al- 
ways thus to reason,—‘ It being the un- 
deniable and sacred privilege of the King’s 
subjects to assemble and meet together for 
the consideration of their. own interests, 
for the consideration of what they might 
deem grievances,—it being their unde- 
niable and sacred right to assemble for 
these purposes,—it is a difficult point for 
me, even after due deliberation, to decide, 
when, in any particular instance, they 
pass the proper point; itis difficult for me 
to decide how far they may go, and where 
they must stop.” As a general principle, 
it was manifestly wrong to draw together 
a large assemblage of people—to form an 
immense procession—-for the mere pur- 
pose of doing that which six people could 
execute just as effectually as 60,000. 
This he confidently laid down as the legal 
tule. It was, certainly, lawful for men to 
meet together to consider of their griev- 
ances, and of the best mode by which they 
could be remedied ; but it was a different 
thing when large bodies paraded together 
for the purpose of doing that which could 
be as well done bya few, and which looked 
more like an assemblage for intimidation 
than for any really useful object. Let 
their Lordships, however, look to the pe- 
culiar situation in which his noble friend 
(Viscount Melbourne) was placed. If ever 
there was a case in which a feeling not to 
strain or to press the law might fairly be 
entertained,—if ever there was a case in 
which, more than another, any excess that 
might have been committed under a mis- 
taken sense of public rights might be 
overlooked, it was that to which allusion 
had been made. It assuredly was in this 
case, where the object of the assembled 
multitude was not selfish,—where they 
were not looking after their own views,— 
where they were not considering their own 
private interests,—but where they, at all 
events, declared, that they came forward 
to seek for mercy in behalf of a certain 
number of their fellow-countrymen who 
were suffering under the sentence of the 
law. That these men were lawfully con- 
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entertained not the shadow of a doubt. 
The Judges who seriously considered the 
case,—the lawyers who were best ac- 
quainted with the subject, did not, indeed 
they could not, entertain the shadow of a 
doubt, that these men were justly and pro- 
perly convicted, and that, too, of a very 
grave and serious offence. It was the 
most preposterous thing,—it was the most 
audacious assertion,—it was the foulest 
and the most unpardonable calumny 
against the Judges of this country and 
the laws of this land, to say, as had been 
falsely and industriously asserted, (by some, 
too, who knew better) that these six men 
had been convicted, and sentenced, and 
punished, because they were members of 
the Trades’ Unions. It was utterly false. 
Not one of these men was accused of being 
a member of a Trades’ Union,—not one 
of them was tried for that, which was 
hitherto no offence; no; they were tried 
and convicted, and were now suffering 
punishment, for one of the worst offences 
that could be conceived, —an offence most 
dangerous in itself, and fraught with worse 
danger still in its more remote conse- 
quences; leading to conspiracy,—leading 
to a violation of the rights of property,— 
leading to effects the most repulsive to 
human feelings and the most inexcusable 
ainongst human beings,—leading, as he 
would emphatically say (because he knew 
it from the way in which many of those 
secret oaths were framed), even to assassin- 
ation itself. ‘These men were tried for 
taking unlawful oaths—an offence until 
within these few years past unknown in 
this country,—a system which, he believed, 
bad as it was in itself, bad as it was in its 
first object, had a decided tendency to 
lead to offences of a deeper and more 
deadly die. He felt himself called upon 
to say thus much in vindication of those 
friends of his on the Bench who had to 
do with those trials, and against whom the 
foulest and the vilest calumnies had been 
vented, because they had dared to proceed 
fearlessly in the conscientious discharge of 
their duties. Under these circumstances, 
he felt it to be his duty, placed as 
he was at the head of the Law Department 
of the Government, to state what those 
men were not tried for, and to state what 
those men were tried for. But their Lord- 
ships had got into a digression relative to 
the general topic of Trades’ Unions and 
Processions, whereas the noble Duke had 
called their attention toa processions of a 
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different nature—processions attending 
funerals. Now, he did not know to what 
number those who attended funerals should 
be restricted ; that he had yet to learn. 
If funerals, however, were made a pretence 
for the assembling of numbers whose pur- 

oses were different from those which had 
ove openly stated, then it became another 
question. He, for one, felt unspeakable 
regret, when he heard, for the first time, 
that funerals were to be made a species of 
excuse for assisting the purposes of Trades’ 
agitation. He had no great apprehension, 
indeed, that such a system could endure 
—he did not think, that it ever could be 
carried to any extent—he could not be- 
lieve, that Englishmen would convert the 
opportunity of showing their respect and 
veneration for the dead, into a means of 
exhibiting political hatred and hostility 
towards the living. In consequence of his 
feeling on this subject, ie had been at 
some pains to ascertain the numbers which 
attended the funeral of yesterday, as com- 
pared with the numbers that attended the 
Procession ori Monday last. He had been 
informed, by an authority upon which he 
could place every reliance, that in the 
Procession on Sunday last, the numbers 
had fallen off in a great proportion, as 
compared to former processions. He 
trusted, indeed, that the good sense, the 
good feeling, and, if he might use an or- 
dinary expression, that the good taste, of 
his countrymen, or at all events, that 
their kindly and decent feelings, would 
induce them to abstain from such dis- 
plays; and that those attempts which 
were made against their own good, and 
this trick which was intended for their own 
delusion, would fail soon of having any 
effect. He spoke on this subject, with a 
sincere desire to promote the best interests 
of the country—of the people themselves. 
In expressing these sentiments, he spoke 
for, not against, the humbler classes. Of 
this he was certain, that the worst enemies 
of the people, the worst enemies of the 
trades themselves, the most pernicious 
counsellors that they possibly could have, 
were those who had advised them to adopt 
the line of conduct which they had fol- 
lowed since the period of the repeal of the 
Combination-laws. The Combination- 
laws had been repealed ten years ago, but 
though they had been repealed, there was 
no law whatever that countenanced the 
proceedings which had since, in many in- 
stances, been adopted by the Trades’ 
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Unions. He gave his advice sincerely to 
his humbler fellow-countrymen on_ this 
subject; he had often been their counsel- 
lor; he had been their fellow-labourer in 
obtaining a repeal of the Combination- 
laws; for though he had not supported 
that measure in all its parts in the other 
House of Parliament, yet it was one, of 
which, upon the whole, he had approved. 
He trusted, that the members of the Trades’ 
Unions would listen to the wholesome and 
wise advice of those who had no interest 
in deceiving them, and who counselled 
them no longer to follow those men, who, 
for their own private advantage, wished to 
lead them astray. He hoped, that their 
own good sense would show them that 
such proceedings were diametrically op- 
posed to their own best interests, and that 
they would no longer continue to contri- 
bute the hard-wrung pittance from their 
dearly-earned wages, for the purpose of 
supporting a set of idle, good-for-nothing 
agitators; who got them to engage in 
those proceedings—nominally against the 
masters, but in reality against themselves 
—nominally for the good of the working 
classes, but in reality for the gain of those 
worthless, idle, and mischievous agitators. 
Having said so much on this point, he 
would just advert for a moment to a re- 
mark made by the noble Marquess, and he 
hoped, that the noble Marquess would con- 
sider what he was about to say, not as a 
breach of the truce which had been made 
some time ago between them. He would 
say, in the spirit of amity, not of defiance, 
that the noble Marquess was totally mis- 
taken—indeed, he could not go further, 
when he said, that the noble Marquess was 
never more mistaken in his life, than when 
he said, that the existence of those Trades’ 
Unions was attributable to his (the Lord 
Chancellor’s) noble friend at the head of 
the Government not putting down the 
Political Unions. If that were the case, the 
cause must have been preceded by the effect 
by at least six years, for the Trades’ 
Unions had existed five or six years before 
the Political Unions were thought of. The 
very first thing that his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had their attention called to in 
coming into office in November, 1830, 
was the dangers that had arisen and were 
arising from those Trades’ Unions. He 
was sure it would give the noble Marquess 
ereat satisfaction to be informed, as he 
could inform the noble Marquess, or the 
best authority, that, at the period to which 
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he referred—namely, November, ]830— 
the state of the Trades’ Unions, looking at 
their extent and their activity, was infinitely 
worse and more dangerous than at the 
present moment. That fact afforded a 
consolatory proof that the good sense of 
the people was inducing them to abandon 
such associations. They had also found, 
by sad experience, the folly of adopting 
the proceeding which wicked advisers had 
suggested to them, for, in every case, 
where the masters had firmly discharged 
their duty to themselves, and to their men 
—for it was not only a duty to themselves, 
but to their men, to resist such proceed- 
ings — they had succeeded, while the 
wrong party, the men, had been defeated. 
The men had uniformly been defeated, 
with a great loss of time, with the total 
loss of their wages, and often after they 
had been reduced to great distress. He 
knew of but one case where the men had 
been successful, and in that instance, the 
master, contrary to his own principles, had 
given way. He begged pardon, for having 
occupied so much of their Lordships’ time 
on this subject. He had received from 
different persons communications on it, 
for which he thanked them and for the kind 
spirit in which they were conceived towards 
him. In those communications, the writers 
had expressed a hope, that whoever might 
be inimical to them, he (the Lord Chan- 
cellor) would not be the enemy of Trades’ 
Unions. Now, in answer to that appeal, 
he would say, that it was because he was 
the sincere friend of the working classes of 
the country, that he was an enemy to 
Trades’ Unions ; and he would add, that 
of all the worst things, and of all the most 
pernicious devices that could be imagined 
for the injury of the interests of the work- 
ing classes, as well as the interests of 
the country at large, nothing was half 
so bad as the existence of those Trades’ 
Unions. 

The Duke of Newcastle was convinced, 
that the noble Lord, the Secretary for the 
Home Department, would do whatever 
was right, and he had perfect confidence 
in him. He had referred to those sham 
funerals, because they were violations of 
the due and decent observance of the Sab- 
bath-day. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


Warwick Boroveu.] Lord Wynford 
said, that if he understood from the noble 
Lord opposite that he would not oppose 
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the Motion which he (Lord Wynford) was 
about to make, that the Petitioners against 
this Bill should be heard by their counsel 
and agents, he would content himself with 
merely making the Motion, which, in cases 
of this kind, had been always a matter of 
course. If, however, the noble Lord in- 
tended to oppose it, he (Lord Wynford) 
must state the grounds of his Motion. 

The Earl of Durham thought, that the 
House ought not to enter into the proposed 
inquiry, and was prepared to state the 
grounds of his opposition to that proceed- 
ing on the Order of the Day, or after hear- 
ing the noble and learned Lord assign his 
reasons on the Motion for hearing evi- 
dence, according to the noble and learned 
Lord’s notice. 

Lord Wynford would now state his 
reasons for thinking that the House ought 
not to proceed with the Warwick Borough 
Bill in the manner proposed by the noble 
Earl. There was no case of this kind in 
which the House had not heard evidence 
at its own Bar. Though a legislative mea- 
sure, the present also partook of the nature 
of a judicial proceeding. He asked the 
noble Earl to adduce any precedent for 
the course he now recommended to the 
House. The question, whether the Bill 
ought to pass into a law, depended on the 
proof of certain facts alleged in the Report 
of a Committee of the other House of Par- 
liament. That preamble to the Bill de- 
clared, that gross bribery had prevailed in 
the borough of Warwick, which meant, if 
it meant anything, that bribery had pre- 
vailed to such an extent in Warwick, as to 
render it unfit to be intrusted with the 
elective franchise. Now, what was the 
gross bribery in this case? According to 
the Report, there only existed twenty 
cases in which the accusation of bribery 
was made—twenty individuals in a con- 
stituency of 1,300 were accused of cor- 
ruption. Was there a town in the empire 
which might not be liable to a like charge? 
If such cases were to be entertained, the 
House of Commons itself might fail to fur- 
nish unchallenged Members in sufficient 
numbers to constitute Committees for de- 
ciding such questions. If the Commons’ 
Committee had sent up the strongest pos- 
sible case to their Lordships, they could 
not properly proceed, without instituting 
an inquiry of their own. In every former 


instance this had been the practice, but 
the practice of the House, which was also 
the law of Parliament, was now sought to 
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be changed. In the cases of Cricklade, 
Shoreham, Aylesbury, Penryn, East Ret- 
ford, and Grampound, their Lordships 
had heard evidence at the Bar. If the 
practice were now changed, and if the noble 
Earl could annul the Standing Order which 
enforced it, he should no longer desire to 
attend in a House of Peers which would 
have forfeited all claim to respect by de- 
parting from the integrity of its judicial 
character. He contended that it was the 
duty of the House to examine witnesses 
at its Bar on oath, and not content itself 
with the Commons’ Report, drawn up by 
they did not know whom, and founded on 
evidence which was not given upon oath. 
He was aware that the first Committee 
which unseated the sitting Members exa- 
mined evidence on oath, but on the second 
investigation the witnesses were not sworn. 
Yet, it was upon proceedings so founded 
that the House was asked to take away 
the privileges of 1,300 Englishmen, privi- 
leges which they valued more highly than 
house or land. If their Lordships sub- 
mitted to this, they would render them- 
selves entirely dependent on the House of 
Commons. He was aware that in five 
out of the six cases which he had referred 
to, the Peers had confirmed the judgment 
of the Commons; but in the sixth (the 
case of Penryn) they reversed it. In that 
case his noble friend convinced the House 
that the Commons had proceeded on in- 
sufficient evidence, and the Bill was 
thrown out, to the satisfaction of the 
whole country. It was to their Lordships 
that the people looked for a calm and 
dispassionate determination in such cases, 
after examining witnesses on oath. The 
case of Penryn proved the necessity of 
examining witnesses at the Bar, and he 
would prove, that this was a second Penryn 
case. He had no doubt that if the matter 
were dispassionately investigated, their 
Lordships would throw out the Bill. How 
did the case stand? The Committee re- 
ported that twenty persons had been 
guilty of bribery. Now, subsequently 
Assizes had been held at Warwick, and 
three of these cases were brought before a 
Judge and Jury. In all the remaining 
cases the parties did not dare to proceed. 
It was not too much to assume, then, that 
they were in no condition to prove what 
it was supposed had been established 
before the Committee. In two of the 
three actions eight cases of bribery were 
assigned to each, But what happened in 
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those cases? The prosecutors took by 
compromise a verdict upon one charge in 
each case; thus admitting, that fourteen 
charges were untenable. Then as to the 
action against Mr. Tibbetts, who, if there 
was any truth in the evidence taken by 
the Committee must have been guilty in 
twenty cases of bribery, what had become 
of Mr. Tibbett’s case? It was called on, 
a Jury was sworn, and the counsel for the 
prosecution stated that he had no case to 
offer against the defendant : consequently 
there was an acquittal. Of the twenty 
cases charged by the Report of the Com- 
mittee, only one had been proved, for the 
two cases in which there was a verdict 
given by compromise must go for nothing ; 
yet the House was called on to assent to 
the proposition that this was an instance 
of gross bribery, which justified the pass- 
ing of the Bill without hearing evidence 
at the Bar. It was impossible to act on 
the case now presented to the House. 
Three of the witnesses examined before 
the Committee acknowledged having re- 
ceived 9/. a-piece, not as bribes (so they 
stated), but as loans. It was impossible 
to act on evidence so discredited. An 
individual named Collins stated that acts 
of bribery had been committed by Tib- 
betts ; but when the case of Tibbetts was 
before the Court, nobody ventured to rely 
on the evidence of Collins. He never 
would consent to act on such evidence. It 
had been said, that there was also gross 
treating. Now he knew of no borough 
that had been disfranchised for treating. 
He was no advocate for treating, however, 
and did not say, that if a case of gross 
treating were made out, it might not 
afford grounds for disfranchisement. But 
where were the acts of gross treating here ? 
There was no evidence of treating to any 
extent, not to the extent that was illegal ; 
therefore he set aside that part of the case. 
With respect to rioting, if any man, having 
a connexion with the town of Leamington, 
wished to carry the Warwick franchise 
thither, it might be a good plan to abet 
riots at the elections of Warwick. The 
same would hold with respect to any per- 
son who had an estate in the neighbour- 
hood. It was in evidence that some of 
the rioters came from Leamington, where 
it might be not only the inclination, but 
the interest of the parties to encourage 
rioting. He could prove, that an indivi- 
dual who now petitioned for the extension 
of the Warwick franchise to Leamington 
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had hired persons to commit riots at the 
former place. On some of the rioters 
were found tickets, importing that they 
belonged to the Birmingham Political 
Union. Did their Lordships find them- 
selves obliged to disfranchise the borough 
of Warwick because strangers from other 
towns had been engaged in riots there ? 
He undertook to prove these statements 
at the Bar, if an opportunity was afforded 
for doing so, Was there any case in 
which rioting bad led to the disfranchise- 
ment of a place when the rioters did not 
belong to it? Even in cases where the 
rioters belonged to the town, was there 
any instance of disfranchisement solely 
upon the ground of riot? If not, still less 
could it be pretended that their Lordships 
were to disfranchise a place, which was 
the scene of riots, provoked by persons 
who came trom a distance. He stood 
upon the practice and law of Parliament, 
and on the principles of the British Con- 
stitution, all of which required the House 
to hear evidence for itself before condemn- 
ing this borough. If ever there was a 
case in which it was improper to depart 
trom the invariable practice of Parliament, 
that case was the present. He hoped, 
therefore, that the House would not estab- 
lish in this case a principle which would 
render the Lords dependent on the Com- 
mons. If they consented to take their 
facts from the other House of Parliament 
in this case, they might as well do so in 
all others. The Commons Committee, 
however, had not the same means of get- 
ting at the truth as their Lordships. It 
would be a gross injustice, and an aban- 
donment of their privileges, it would be 
passing an Act upon imperfect evidence, 
when perfect evidence might be obtained, 
if their Lordships were to proceed with 
this Bill on the evidence offered by the 
Commons. Where was the fairness of 
condemning 1,300 voters because twenty 
cases of bribery had been alleged, and 
two or three cases of corruption (that was 
all) had been proved? In the case of 
Grampound and other boroughs the alder- 
men and a majority of voters had been 
proved to be corrupt, and, therefore, it 
was considered unsafe to trust those places 
with the elective franchise. That was not 
the case here. If the House were called 
on to incorporate Warwick with Leaming- 
ton because the former did not contain 
more than 1,300 pure voters, where were 
they to stop? What was to become of 
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half the towns returning Members in the 
country, if 1,300 uncorrupt voters would 
not satisfy the House? Here the persons 
proved to have been bribed were men that 
were fast dying away—-they were old 
voters, not a single 10/. voter was to he 
found amongst them. He had expressed 
his opinion on the Reform Bill discussions, 
that different qualifications ought to be 
adopted in different places, according to 
their peculiar circumstances. It appeared 
to him, that the possession of a house rated 
at 10/. was a good qualification in War- 
wick, but it would not be so in Leaming- 
ton, where houses let at higher rents. This 
was an objection to the proposed Union, 
independently of all other obstacles. The 
persons accused of bribery were only 
voters for life—scot-and-lot voters, whose 
successors would not be entitled to the 
elective franchise. Under such circum- 
stances, he thought it his duty to resist 
the further progress of the measure until 
evidence should have been taken at the 
Bar. He moved that ‘“ the petitioners 
against the Warwick Borough Bill be 
heard on the second reading at their Lord- 
ships’ Bar by themselves, their counsel, or 
their agents.” 

The Earl of Durham said, that it would 
be necessary for him to occupy but a very 
small portion of their Lordships’ time, 
mere especially as by far the greater part 
of the noble and learned Lord’s speech 
had been addressed to facts which did not 
come under the cognizance of the House, 
from anything that appeared on the face 
of the present proceedings, or from the 
Report of the House of Commons. No 
doubt those facts had been furnished to 
the noble and learned Lord by persons 
who undertook to prove them; but as- 
suming them to be capable of being estab- 
lished, he was at a loss to see why they 
had not been proved before the Committee 
of the other House of Parliament. If the 
Bill were to be discussed on the facts that 
came before the other House of Parlia- 
ment, never was there a Bill that required 
less consideration, or which presented less 
difficulty than the present. The noble 
and learned Lord said, this was the first 
time that any noble Lord had ever pro- 
posed a Bill of this description to the 
House of Lords without first calling upon 
their Lordships to hear evidence at the 
Bar. He admitted the fact, but he begged 
the noble and Jearned Lord and the House 
to recollect, that this was the first Bill 
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(not of disfranchisement, as the noble 
and learned Lord erroneously termed it, 
but affecting the representation of any 
borough now iy ene in Parliament,) 
which had been brought forward since the 
Reformation of the House. But if it were 
necessary 10 look for precedents, he could 
find some nearer at hand than those 
quoted by the noble and Jearned Lord. 
Within the last two years a great number 
of boroughs had been disfranchised with- 
out hearing evidence at the Bar. The 
notoriety of the case was thought suffi- 
cient. He referred the noble and learned 
Lord, therefore, to the precedents of the 
Reform Bill, and the case of the 40s. 
freeholders of Jreland. Where was the 
noble and learned Lord in the latter case, 
that the House did not hear his cries for 
justice? He did not wish, however, to 
rest it upon the point of precedent; but 
the question which their Lordships ought 
to consider was this—were they prepared 
to enter into a contest with the other 
House of Parliament? Would they, by 
their decision, assert that the other House 
had not examined carefully into all the 
cases which had come before them? Had 
the cases neither of Warwick, Liverpool, 
Hertford, Carrickfergus, and Stafford, 
been examined in the other House of 
Parliament? Had not the Committees 
appointed to examine into those cases 
given the accused an opportunity to be 
heard, and had they not afterwards pro- 
duced these Bills as remedies for the mal- 
practices of which the accused had been 
convicted 2 Would it, then, be wise in 
their Lordships to embark in a contest out 
of which they could not emerge with 
credit? Did they think, that if this Bill 
were thrown out now, it would not be re- 
turned upon their hands again in another 
Session? Was not the very credit and 
existence of the Reformed House of Com- 
mons pledged to the purification of their 
body from all abuses? He therefore 
thought that, as a matter of policy, it 
would be a most imprudent course in their 
Lordships to oppose the progress of this 
measure. It was not supposed that the 
evidence now called for was wanted for 
the purposes of justice. The parties 
accused had not brought forward a single 
witness to excul pate them from the charges 
contained in the Report. He called upon 
their Lordships to consider the parties with 
whom they were going to enter into con- 
flict, and those with whom they were 
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going to enter into alliance. Who were 
the supporters of the Bill? The House of 
Commons. Who were its opponents ? 
That part of the constituency of Warwick 
which had been convicted of fraud, bribery, 
and mis-application of money to all sorts 
of unconstitutional purposes. Surely those 
were not the allies with whom their Lord- 
ships would embark in a contest against 
the House of Commons. One word as to 
the recent trials at Warwick, to which the 
noble and learned Lord had alluded. 
From whom the noble and learned Lord 
had received his information, he (Lord 
Durham) knew not; but the noble and 
learned Lord had said, that out of twenty 
actions which had been brought against 
electors of Warwick for bribery, verdicts 
had been given only upon three, thereby 
leading their Lordships to suppose, that all 
those actions had been brought by the 
same party. Now, there had only been 
four actions brought by the petitioners 
for the Bill. On the night preceding the 
trial, the parties who brought the action 
against Mr. Tibbetts had abandoned it on 
account of the consequences in which it 
must have involved him asa solicitor. In 
the other three cases the actions had been 
discontinued, as the object of the plaintiffs 
had not been the money, but the dis- 
qualification of the defendants. With the 
other sixteen actions to which the noble 
and learned Lord had referred, the parties 
supporting the Bill had nothing whatever 
todo. They were sham actions, brought 
by the chief agent of Sir Charles Greville 
against his own partisans, for the mere 
purpose of preventing any other party 
from bringing them. These were facts, 
and at a proper season he would, if it 
were necessary, prove them to be so, from 
the declarations which had been filed in 
each of these actions respectively. In 
giving a short account of the reasons which 
induced the House of Commons to pass 
the Bill, if he should have occasion to 
mention the name of a noble Earl in their 
Lordships’ House, he begged to say, that 
it would be with feelings of great pain, as 
he had always borne that noble Earl 
in great respect. It appeared that 
in the year 1831, in consequence of 
the great feeling which had been ex- 
cited in favour of the Reform Bill, two 
Members who were supporters of it had 
been returned to Parliament by the 
borough of Warwick. On that occasion, 
Sir Charles Greville, the brother of the 
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Earl of Warwick, had been defeated, after 
a severe contest, by a majority of eighteen. 
In the following year, there was another 
election ; but the state of the poll had, 
on that occasion, been reversed, and Sir 
Charles Greville was at the head of the 
poll by a majority of 108. ‘The means of 
defeat being obvious to the inhabitants, 
they presented petitions to the House of 
Commons, stating, that the return of Sir 
Charles Greville had been effected by 
bribery. A Committee was balloted for, 
and Sir Ronald Ferguson was appointed 
its chairman, That Committee examined 
evidence upon oath; and, after sitting 
five days, and examining twenty-four wit- 
nesses, Sir Charles Greville thought fit to 
abandon his seat. ‘The Committee re- 
ported that he was unseated, and that he 
was guilty of gross bribery. The House of 
Commons ordered the evidence to be 
printed, from which it appeared, that gross 
bribery had been practised at Warwick, 
and that large sums of money had been 
contributed for that purpose by the Earl 
of Warwick. In consequence of Sir 


Charles Greville having abandoned his 
seat, the inquiry by the Committee could 


not be continued. The House of Com- 
mons, however, determined to revive it ; it 
was revived, and it sat fifteen days, and 
examined ninety-two witnesses. No evi- 
dence was offered before that Committee 
in behalf of Sir Charles Greville, the Earl 
of Warwick, or the petitioners, who now 
came forward for the first time that even- 
ing. They did, indeed, attempt something 
like recrimination, but that entirely failed. 
In that report it was proved, that bribery, 
treating, tyrannical notices to quit, and 
tyrannical applications for money, had 
been employed by those petitioners. In 
consequence of that, Sir Ronald Fergu- 
son had been ordered to bring in the pre- 
sent Bill. It was brought in, and passed 
through the other House of Parliament 
without a division. The object of it was, 
to incorporate Leamington and Warwick 
as one borough: and so far was it from 
disfranchising Warwick, that it even 
added to its constituency. Not one 
single voter created under the Reform 
Act would be prevented from exercising 
his franchise. As to the examination of 
witnesses at the bar of the House of Lords, 
he did not think it necessary for the pur- 
poses of justice, that their Lordships should 
stitute any investigation. The parties 
accused had enjoyed ample opportunities 
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for stating their case before the other 
House of Parliament; and he had heard 
no reason from the noble and learned 
Lord, why the circumstances which he 
had stated as facts had not been stated 
previously. He would suggest, there- 
fore, to the noble and learned Lord, whe- 
ther it would not be a more manly course 
to throw out the Bill at the present 
stage than to defeat it, as was now aimed 
at, by procrastination. He knew that it 
was in the power of the noble Lords on 
the other side of the House so to defeat it. 
‘‘We know (said Lord Durham) that on 
any question dear to the people of Eng- 
land, the noble Lords have the power, if 
they so please, to throw out any measure, 
I beseech your Lordships, however, be mer- 
ciful, as we know you are strong. Do not, 
my Lords, lightly embark in a contest 
with the House of Commons ; for it is im- 
possible, thatthe Reformed House of Com- 
mons can retreat from any measure which 
it deems essential to the purification of 
its own body. Its honour, its character, 
and its reputation are at stake. It has 
pledged itself to inquire into and remove 
all abuses in its own constitution. There 
has been no denial of justice, nor anything 
like a denial of justice, in the other House 
of Parliament; and yet, on this measure of 
purification, your Lordships are called 
upon to meet that House with a distinct 
and positive denial. The noble and learned 
Lord has told you that this House must 
not allow itself to sink in public estima- 
tion, Now, if I were an enemy to your 
Lordships’ house, I should say, that the 
downward road for your Lordships was 
the course now proposed bythe noble and 
learned Lord—namely, that of placing 
yourselves in opposition to this Bill.” If 
the opinion of the House were against 
him (the noble Lord concluded) he would 
not press his Motion; but he must cer- 
tainly move, that this Bill be now read a 
second time. If he did not succeed in 
carrying it, he would certainly do his best 
to make the inquiry at their Lordships’ 
bar effectual. 

The Earl of Winchilsea would never 
consent to pass any act that affected the 
privileges of any body of Englishmen 
without hearing evidence to justify it at 
their Lordships’ bar. There was an es- 
sential difference in the evidence taken by 
the two Houses of Parliament. Evidence 
taken before their Lordships was on Oath ; 
that taken before the other House of Par: 
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liament was not; but whether the evi- 
dence were taken upon oath or not, he 
would not pass any act, merely because 
it came to them with the recommendation 
of the other House of Parliament. The 
noble Earl who had just addressed them, 
had told their Lordships of the dangers 
which would arise from a collision with 
the other House of Parliament. He 
begged leave, in reply, to tell the noble 
Earl, that their Lordships had a public 
duty to perform, which they were pre- 
pared to perform at every hazard. Their 
Lordships, in acceding to the Motion of 
his noble and learned friend, did not say, 
that they would not entertain this mea- 
sure; all that they said was, that they 
would have evidence given at their own 
bar to justify it. He implored their Lord- 
ships to consider how much their character 
would suffer with the country, if they did 
not examine evidence as to the commis- 
sion of the offence before they proceeded 
to punish individuals for having been 
guilty of it. 

The Marquess of Clanricarde supported 
the second Reading of the Bill. As the 
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House had already adopted the Reform 
Bill, it ought to act upon its spirit; and 


if the House did so, it must adopt this 
measure, which was intended to obtain a 
pure constituency. 

The Marquess of Salisbury begged leave 
to inform the noble Earl, that he disap- 
proved entirely of the precedents which 
the noble Earl had quoted in support of this 
Bill. He had opposed the Reform Bill, 
and he had opposed the disfranchisement 
of the 40s. freeholders, because he con- 
sidered both of them to be acts of injustice. 
He considered it too bad to bring prece- 
dents of this kind to justify a local act, in 
which no public interests whatever were 
involved. It would not, in his opinion, 
be right to inflict penalties on indivi- 
duals without first ascertaining that they 
had deserved them. 

The questicn was put, and Lord Wyn- 
ford’s Amendment was carried, and Coun- 
sel were ordered to attend their Lordships 
on a future day. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, April 28, 1834. 


Minutes.] New Writs ordered. For Wells, iu the Room 
of NorMAN Lamont, Esq., deceased, and for Dungarvon, 
in the Room of EBENEZER JAcoB, Esq.—Election void. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. WALTER, from Sunning Hill, 
and other Places, for the Repeal of the Assessed Taxes; 
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from the Baptists of Corton, for Relief to the Dissenters ; 
and from several Places, for the Better Observance of the 
Sabbath.—By Lord CoLe and Mr. EMERSON TENNENT, 
from Six Places,—against the Repeal of the Union.—By 
Mr. FEARGuUS O’ConNoR, from two Places, for the Repeal 
of the Union. 


Tue Dorcuester Lapourers.] Mr. 
Hume said, that he had several Petitions to 
present relative to the sentence recently 
passed upon the Dorchester prisoners, 
They had been in his possession above a 
month, and, as he was anxious that the 
House should know the real feeling of 
the working classes relative to the con- 
duct pursued by the Government in re- 
spect to these prisoners, he should read 
the words of the petitioners to the House. 
The first petition was from Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. It stated, that the working 
classes were entitled to an equal degree 
of protection to the privileged orders, and 
that they were particularly entitled to 
mercy as they were ignorant of the law. 
He must say, that he thought that this 
part of the petition was entitled to the 
marked attention of the House. The 
petitioners went on to say, that the sen- 
tence passed upon the Dorchester pri- 
soners was cruel and unjust, and ought 
to be remitted. The next petition which 
he had to present was from Dundee. 
Although it only remained for a few hours 
in Dundee after it was got up it was 
signed by many thousand persons. These 
petitioners said, that the sentence upon 
the poor fellows at Dorchester was a 
direct blow at the working classes, and 
that the conduct of the Jury in bringing 
in a verdict of guilty was a stain upon 
justice. He (Mr. Hume) deprecated this 
language, and he merely read it to show 
the state of excitement in which the 
working classes were in consequence of 
the circumstance in question. He need 
hardly repeat what he had often declared, 
however, that the working classes would 
always have a greater chance of having 
their complaints attended to by that House 
if they used temperate, but at the same 
time firm, language. The next petition 
was from the town of Belfast; these 
petitioners, after deprecating the severity 
of the punishment inflicted upon the 
Dorchester prisoners, called upon the 
House to institute a Committee to in- 
quire into the objects of the Trades’ 
Unions. He had a fourth petition from 
a place in Scotland the prayer of which, 
was similar to that from Dundee. He 
held, that the proceedings taken against 
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the Dorchester labourers went upon a mis- 
taken ground. The act upon which they 
were found guilty ought not to have been 
applied to their case, for that was passed 
against secret oaths taken in societies 
whose object was to disturb the public 
peace by acts of sedition. It was one 
of the gagging acts passed to put down 
discussion in the height of Mr. Pitt’s 
power. If the House would refer to the 
debate which took place on this Act they 
would be convinced that it was meant 
merely to apply to political societies. 
He contended that the Judge was wrong in 
sentencing the Dorchester labourers under 
this Act. Punishment ought in all cases 
to be such as to lead to a persuasion in 
the minds of all men that it had been 
properly inflicted. When that was not 
the case, the effect was, to excite com- 
miseration for the punished person. What 
he especially complained of was, that the 
law, whichwas not intended to apply toany 
but seditious societies, had been strained 
for the purpose of putting down an 
association for raising wages. It was 
true that, before the year 1824, when the 
Combination-laws were in force, any three 
men who met together for the purpose of 
considering how they could raise their 
wages, even by the mildest and most 
peaceful and lawful means, were liable to 
punishment. But in that year all the 
Combination-laws which had been enacted 
from the time of Edward 3rd, were swept 
away; and the principle was recognized, 
that the labouring man had as much 
right to protect his property, which con- 
sisted in his own labour, and to carry it 
to whatever market he preferred as any 
other man had a right to protect and 
dispose of any other kind of property in the 
most advantageous manner. The Act of 
1824 not only repealed these laws; it ex- 
pressly gave permission to the working 
men to meet together, and to form asso- 
ciations, either to effect an increase or to 
prevent a decrease of wages, or to 
diminish the hours of labour, or to sa 

that they would not work at all. The 
question, therefore, was, whether the 
intention of the men at Dorchester was 
not to carry one of those four objects into 
effect? Was it not evident that their 


object was, to procure an increase of 
wages? That was not illegal, in fact it 
had the direct sanction of the law. The 
conviction, therefore, was against the law. 
He considered the conduct of the Judge 
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to have been erroneous, He did not like 
to say anything discourteous of Mr, 
Baron Williams, who was a private friend 
of his own, yet he thought that learned 
Judge had erred in his view of the law, 
That was not merely his own opinion, 
formed on the ground which he had 
stated; it was also the opinion of many 
legal men; and when doctors differed, 
surely even a humble man like him 
might be allowed to doubt. He thought, 
that the House ought to inquire into the 
rules and objects of the Trades’ Unions, 
and how far the Act of 1824 gave them 
a right to associate. He believed that it 
did give them the right, and that even 
the oath was not illegal. He con- 
curred, at any rate, with all the petitioners 
that the sentence was harsh and severe, 
and he condemned the Government for 
hurrying off the men with such unprece- 
dented haste to prevent the general ex- 
pression of public aympatny from having 
any effect in their favour. It had given 
tise to a very general, and he thought a 
very just, opinion, that the men were 
punished for one thing, which was not 
illegal, under the name of another, of 
which the illegality was very doubtful ; 
and that they were sacrificed for the pur- 
pose of intimidating the Unions. Such 
a course was much to be condemned ; 
because it was obvious that the punish- 
ment must fail in producing the effect 
desired. 

Mr. Warburton begged to say, in con- 
tradiction of what was said by the first 
Lord of the Admiralty on a former day, 
that he was informed by the Solicitor for 
the six labourers, that the learned Judge 
did state his doubts, in open Court, of the 
Act of Parliament being intended to 
apply to this case. At any rate, the 
country at large was not aware of the 
applicability of the Act, which was a 
sufficient reason for mitigating the severe 
punishment these men had received. 

Colonel Evans said, he was inclined to 
think that in strictness the sentence was 
legal ; but there could be no doubt of its 
being more severe than the offence war- 
ranted. He regretted that the Trades’ 
Unions had been misled in several parts 
of their conduct, of which he thought their 
marching through the streets some days 
back, under the idea, that it would help 
those unfortunate Dorchester labourers, 
was one of those parts. At the same time 
he was bound to bear testimony to their 
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proper conduct on that occasion, which 
was distinguished by much more pru- 
dence than some others had been. In 
regretting, however, the manner in which 
the unionists were misled, and the mis- 
taken views they took of their in- 
terests, it should never be forgotten, 
that they were driven into taking some 
measure for their own protection by the 
absolute insufficiency of food for their 
members. The labouring classes com- 
peted one with another for the work 
through which the limited supply of food 
allowed to the country by the Corn-laws 
must be obtained. It was this competi- 
tion that reduced their wages, and the 
unionists wished to prevent that reduc- 
tion by not competing against each other; 
in other words, by not working at low 
prices. He thought, that the true remedy 
for this distress was, to increase the quan- 
tity of food, and demand for their labour. 
If, therefore, they would apply their 
efforts to the abolition of the Corn-laws, 
they would do more to advance the com- 
mercial prosperity of the country and 
their own happiness and comfort, than 
any other course they could take. There 
were other Members representing large 
constituencies, and supposed to be popu- 
lar Members, who entertained these 
opinions as well as himself; but instead 
of openly expressing them, and endea- 
vouring to get the labouring classes out 
of the mistake into which they had fallen, 
they joined the inferior agitators (for 
they had agitators of all classes), who had 
misled them. The opinions he now ex- 
pressed he had stated before many of the 
Unionists, and he regretted, that the 
popular Members to whom he alluded 
had, instead of adopting the same course, 
concealed their sentiments, and to get 
the temporary applause of a public meet- 
ing, fell in with what they found the 
humour of the moment, instead of stating 
what would really enable workmen to 
obtain an easy and comfortable living for 
themselves and families, as well as ad- 
vance the prosperity of the whole country. 
He concluded by hoping, that Govern- 
ment would, after the lapse of a short time 
(perhaps it was out of their power imme- 
diately to do so), remit the punishment of 
the Dorchester labourers, so dispropor- 
tionate to their offence. 

Sir S. Whalley said, the House of 
Commons had never yet turned a deaf 
ear to the voice of humanity; and he 
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hoped they would not in the present in- 
stance. He trusted, therefore, that they 
would interpose to prevent the execution 
of a sentence so disproportionately heavy 
for an offence so light, if offence it were 
at all, especially when it was taken into 
consideration, that it was the consequence 
of the infringement of a law so obsolete 
that even the Judge himself scarcely re- 
collected its existence. It would, he thought 
be also good policy of the House to in- 
terfere in the instance of these unfortunate 
men, at the same time holding out to the 
country the certainty of the law being 
carried into execution in case of any 
other transgressions of a similar nature. 
As to the Trades’ Unions, he thought, 
while there was a great deal to admire 
there was also much to condemn in them, 
When they travelled out of their direct 
course, and attempted to cause an un- 
natural rise in the rate of wages—a state 
of things which would ultimately recoil 
upon themselves with the most fearful 
consequences—their conduct, to say the 
least of it, was very reprehensible. How- 
ever, he was happy to perceive by their 
last manifesto, that they were again re- 
turning to a sense of their duty; and it 
was not too much to hope, that the really 
useful purposes of their institutions would 
be now solely attended to by them. 
With respect to the sentence passed on 
the unfortunate men, the subjects of the 
petition, and carried into execution with 
such extraordinary and indecent haste, 
he should only say, that it was most harsh 
and cruel. And it appeared beyond any 
doubt that these poor men were not 
punished for simply doing that which 
many hon. Members of that House had 
done, but for something far different— 
for being Trades’ Unionists. Under all 
the circumstances of the case, he trusted 
that his Majesty’s Government would 
not interpose to prevent the extension of 
the Royal mercy to these unfortunate 
men, whose crime, after all, was only 
that of binding themselves together by 
an oath to do the best they could for 
themselves. 

Mr. Edward Lytton Bulwer agreed in 
a great measure with what had fallen from 
the hon. and gallant member for West- 
minster, respecting Trades’ Unions; and 
he had always endeavoured to impress 
opinions of a similar nature on such Mem- 
bers of them as he happened to come in 
contact with. However, he thought the 
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punishment of the Dorchester labourers 
very much severer than the crime they 
had committed ; and it looked to him as if 
the Government had some ulterior object 
in view in persevering so harshly in the 
course they had adopted towards them. 
If, however, as he believed, that object 
was the suppression of Trades’ Unions, he 
would only point to the countless thou- 
sands who swept the streets of the me- 
tropolis in such orderly and formidable pro- 
cession last Monday to prove how far they 
were from its attainment. He could not, 
therefore, avoid deprecating that course of 
conduct. Measures of such harshness, 
even when the subject was deserving of 
punishment, were always most dangerous 
in a free country; for they formed the 
grounds for an appeal to popular feeling 
and popular sympathy, the results of 
which were unregulated and very often 
dangerous. 

Sir George Strickland said, that the 
hon. members for Dublin and Middlesex 
disagreed about the legality of the sen- 
tence, the former asserting that it was 
legal, and the latter the contrary. He 
was inclined to adopt the opinion of the 
hon. member for Dublin; but he could 
not, at the same time that he did so, help 
expressing his doubts as to the propriety 
of carrying so severe a sentence into effect. 
The course adopted by his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment in reference to these men, put- 
ting humanity out of the question, was, 
perhaps, not prudent, and the case was 
one which called for a fair investigation, 
and an extension of the royal mercy. 

Mr. Godson thought, that either the 
Law Officers of the Crown, or the noble 
Lord the Under-Secretary to the Home 
Office, ought to be in their places, to at- 
tend to this discussion. With respect to 
subjects referred to in these petitions, he 
believed that no Gentleman had yet 
pointed out the fact that, in the case of the 
King v. Marks, the Court of King’s Bench 
had decided that, iilegal oaths taken with 
respect to trade, were liable to be pun- 
ished under the Act in question. [Mr. 
Feargus O’Connor: No!] If his hon. 
friend would send for a volume of East’s 
Reports, he would find the case just 
as he represented it. That being the 
law, the Judge was obliged to give his 
Opinion of it as it had been laid down by 
the full Court. With respect to the 
sentence passed upon these men, were 
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to the political consequences of his sen- 
tence? He hoped that no Judge would 
ever be obliged to do that. As to the 
remission of the sentence, petitions with 
that object in view ought to have been 
presented to his Majesty, and not to 
that House. If the ‘Trades’ Unions 
confined themselves to the four points 
adverted to by the hon. member for 
Middlesex, there could be no real ob- 
jection to them; but if these men were 
allowed to go on as at present, sending 
delegates from this and that body to this 
and that town, the whole frame of society 
would be destroyed, and, in a very few 
years, a republic must be the consequence. 
He contended, that upon the legal question 
the Judge was quite right in passing sen- 
tence, without taking into his considera- 
tion the political consequences of the 
law. He had no objection to an Address 
being presented to the Throne, praying 
that the sentence passed upon these men 
should be remitted. 

Mr. Feargus O’Connor begged to ob- 
serve, in reply to the hon. member for 
Yorkshire, that although the hon. and 
learned member for Dublin had at first 
considered the conviction of the Dorches- 
ter prisoners legal, he had, after mature 
consideration, altered his opinion, and he 
now declared the sentence to be illegal. 
With respect to the King v. Marks, there 
was one ingredient in that case which was 
not in this, namely, that the meeting was 
seditious. It was generally believed, that 
the Act under which these men had been 
convicted, had died a natural death; and 
the consequence was, that the 52nd 
George 3rd was passed, and there was 
no evidence adduced in the case of the 
Dorchester prisoners to bring them within 
the meaning of the latter Act. But he 
would follow the example of the hon. 
member for Yorkshire, and put the law 
of the case altogether aside. All the 
objects of the Government would be 
obtained by the conviction, and the de- 
cision of the Judge that the two Acts 
of Parliament did apply to such asso- 
ciations; and that being obtained, the 
case was one in which the mercy of the 
Crown was especially called for. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had the 
other day, in the case of The Pilot News- 
paper, pointed out the way in which a 
harsh law might be evaded; but surely if 
a harsh law could be evaded upon the 
recommendation of such an authority, it 
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was not too much to ask for the mitigation 
of an excessive punishment for the unin- 
tentional violation of a harsh law. The 
only argument the noble Lord, the Under 
Secretary for the Home Department had 
used on a former occasion, was, that one 
of the six men was of bad character, and 
that two others of them, being Methodist 
preachers, must have been acquainted 
with the law. Now, he thought the 
latter part of the argument assumed a 
great deal too much , and surely, if one of 
the men was of bad character, the noble 
Lord would not say that the other five, 
who were of unblemished character, should 
suffer on his account. He trusted, that 
the Government would listen to the calm 
arguments which had been alleged by so 
many Gentlemen in that House, of differ- 
ent political opinions, and would yield to 
the almost universal prayer of the people 
to remit the sentence. The gallant mem- 
ber for Westminster had referred to the 
great and the little agitators—who ad- 
dressed violent language to the meeting at 
which that gallant Colonel presided 
some few evenings since. He did not 
know in what class of agitators the gal- 
lant Colonel would include him — but 
he had addressed that meeting, and he 
denied that he used violent language ; 
on the contrary, he told the people, 
that they would only be powerful so 
long as they were peaceable, and en- 
trenched themselves within the law. But 
the gallant Colonel had forgotten to state, 
that he had offered to enrol himself as a 
member of the Trades’ Unions. If the 
gallant Colonel did join the Union, he, as 
a member, would be very glad to see what 
digest of laws the gallant Colonel would 
draw up for their regulation. The gallant 
Colonel complained that the speeches at 
the Crown and Anchor were political ; but 
the gallant Colonel’s own speech on that 
occasion was political, and, amongst other 
things, he exhorted the Unions to direct 
all their energies to obtaining the repeal 
of the Corn-laws. 

Mr, Finn deprecated discussions in that 
House upon points of law. He disap- 
proved of the associations, and thought 
that the agricultural labourers especially 
were misled when they united to persecute 
their employers, whom they must know to 
be unable to give them higher wages. 
But he thought, that now when the Go- 
vernment had shown its firmness in re- 
fusing to yield to the intimidation of the 
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unionists and their procession, the Royal 
prerogative might be properly exercised in 
mitigating the sentence; and if there were 
any doubts, as there seemed to be, the 
prisoners ought to have the benefit of 
them. 

Mr. Hardy said, the Trades’ Unions 
had other objects in view than those for 
which they declared themselves to be 
united. Such combinations he considered 
most dangerous to the community. He 
did not say there was any objection, as 
the law stood at present, for any number 
of men to unite to obtain an increase of 
wages, or to protect themselves against 
oppression; but experience had proved 
that such was not their object, but that it 
was not only to intimidate the masters and 
the Government, but also to compel other 
workmen who were industriously and 
peaceably disposed to adopt the same 
course of conduct and become subservient 
to their views. They compelled them to 
pay large contributions, by which only 
their committee-men and delegates were 
benefited, and whose illegal and mis- 
chievous objects those combinations were 
calculated to promote. If the oaths were 
only to enable the unionists to know one 
another by a snap of the finger, or any 
other sign, as the hon. member for Mary- 
lebone supposed, they would be harmless. 
On the estate in which he held a share, 
being the largest portion of his property, 
there was to be held that day a meeting of 
the Unions of the West Riding of York; 
and if hon. Members would only read the 
advertisement calling that meeting, or 
rather the postscript to it, they would see 
that those associations had other objects 
than merely to raise wages. He saw from 
the Leeds papers received that morning, 
that a master had received notice that 
if he did not dismiss certain workmen who 
did not belong to the Union, he would 
have a strike in his factory. This was not 
to be borne. The terror and alarm 
created by this system were not confined 
to persons in trade, for the gentleman who 
had sent him the placard about the meet- 
ing to be held in the West Riding of 
York that day, had intreated him not to 
let it be known by whom it was sent, for 
he should become the object, if not the 
victim, of vengeance. He was not, there- 
fore, prepared to call upon the Govern- 
ment to mitigate the punishment of these 
Dorchester labourers. 

Mr. Aglionby doubted whether the Act 
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of Parliament applied to the case of these 
men. The question, however, was a legal 
one, and it ought not to be decided by 
that’ House; it should be left to the 
opinion of the twelve Judges. All that 
now could be done was, to address the 
fountain of mercy for the mitigation of the 
sentence, and he earnestly hoped it would 
be attended with success. 

Mr. Lloyd observed, that as the law 
upon the case was very doubtful, that 
circumstance ought greatly to palliate the 
offence of which the men were convicted. 
It should be presumed, that while eminent 
authorities differed on it, labourers must 
have been ignorant of such a law existing. 
He did not impute anything to the learned 
Judge who tried those men, for he had 
been convinced that such was the law, and 
he was bound to pass the full sentence 
upon those who were convicted. He must, 
however, say, that he blamed his Majesty’s 
Government for not showing some leniency 
towards those men. He was as much as 
any man opposed to Trades’ Unions, still 
he would not stretch the law to put them 
down. Voluntary associations were per- 
fectly justifiable ; the employment by the 
Unions of coercion was the only principle 
that, to his mind, attached a criminal 
nature to their proceedings. 

Mr. George F. Young considered it 
advisable that the Trades’ Unions should 
be made acquainted with the opinions of 
their friends in that House, on the nature 
and consequences of their proceedings. 
He should let no opportunity pass of 
deprecating the tyranny exercised by these 
bodies over their fellow men, which was 
intolerable in any civilized community. 

Mr. O’ Connell agreed in what had been 
observed respecting the intolerableness of 
any tyranny used by the Unions towards 
fellow-workmen. The state of society in 
these kingdoms was quite unnatural. 
There was a surplus of labour in the mar- 
ket; and this being constantly kept up, 
enabled the manufacturer to employ la- 
bourers from Ireland, &c., at a minimum 
of wages, and to put the difference in their 
pockets as profits. It was a state of so- 
ciety from which evil results of a fearful 
nature might reasonably be expected to 
flow; but he had no such fears from 
Trades’ Unions as hon. Members contem- 
oe If Trades’ Unions kept within 

ounds of law, they certainly would pos- 
sess a degree of moral force which might 
make them a source of uneasiness to evil 
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doers; but if once they passed beyond 
these bounds, their connexion was but as a 
rope of sand, and their power but asa 
shadow, which would instantly pass away, 
It was absurd for any Government to fear, 
or affect to feat them. With respect to 
the case of the convicted Unionists, he 
begged to state his opinion. He believed, 
from the newspaper reports, as well as 
from the reports he had heard, that, if the 
indictments were properly framed, and 
sustained by proper evidence, the sentence 
was according to law. Whether these 
requisites had existed or not, he was at a 
loss to know; but the Government re- 
fused him in England, what was always 
granted in Ireland, a copy of the indict- 
ment; he, therefore, suspected the weak- 
ness of the case, and that it was not 
supported by facts. He did so more par- 
ticularly, in consequence of a letter he 
had received from a gentleman at the bar, 
who was present at the trial. He read the 
following letter, having the permission of 
the writet to do so :— 


Labourers. 


21, Essex- street, London, April 21, 1834. 
Sir;—Having been informed that you have 
given notice of a Motion in the [louse of 
Commons on the subject of the sentence passed 
on the Dorchester agricultural labourers, I 
take the liberty of mentioning to you some 
circumstances connected with their case. I 
was present during the whole trial except the 
summing up of the Judge. 

The case was entirely supported by the evi- 
dence of accomplices. This evidence was 
given in a very loose and indistinct manner, 
and varied very materially from the depositions 
of the same witnesses taken before the com- 
mitting Magistrates. On the principal point, 
the taking of an oath, these witnesses stated 
that they could not recollect what was said. 
The Counsel for the prosecution in vain en- 
deavoured to elicit such answers as would have 
supported the indictment ; and such answers 
as were at last drawn from them, with great 
difficulty, were suggested to them in the form 
of leading questions, by the Judge reading from 
the depositions. After all this, they did not 
say that an oath, or anything like an oath, was 
taken; but that there was a book on the table, 
which looked something like a Bible or Testa- 
ment; that something was read which sounded 
like the Scriptures; that something was said 
about wages, and keeping secrets; and that 
they were blindfolded, and told to kiss the 
book. 

A paper was admitted in evidence, and read, 
which purported to appertain to a friendly 
agricultural society. This paper had been 


found in the work-box of the wife of one of 
the prisoners, which box opened by a key 
found in the prisoner's pocket. This paper 
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contained a series of rules and regulations, but 
no oath, nor anything that I am aware of of an 
illegal character. But it was not proved, that 
this paper was ever read at the meeting, or 
ever produced at the meeting. The witnesses 
expressly swore, that they did not know the 
meaning of what was read. And for anything 
that appeared, this paper might have contained 
the rules of another society. One of the rules 
of this paper (I think the last), which becomes 
important when viewed in conjunction with 
the defence of the prisoners, was, that this so- 
ciety ‘will not countenance any violation of 
the laws.’ 

Nothing can be more false than the state- 
ments which have appeared in the Government 
newspapers of the condition in life, and edu- 
cation of the prisoners, to the effect, that they 
were religious teachers or preachers. They 
were all of the poorest set of agricultural la- 
bourers; Their appearance and demeanour at 
the trial entirely supported their defence, 
which was, that they did not know that they 
were doing anything against the laws, that 
they united to support themselves and their 
wives and families, and to maintain them when 
out of work. I think all, but certainly most 
of them, received good characters as hard- 
working industrions men. If anything of im- 

ortance occur to me before you make the 
fotion in the House of Commons, either re- 
specting any additional facts, or any incorrect- 
ness in those which I have mentioned, I will 
trouble you with another communication. I 
will now only add my deliberate opinion ; one 
in which I have reason to believe a vast ma- 
jority of persons of all ranks and classes will, 
upon a knowledge of the facts, agree, that, 
supposing the conviction to be legal, the 
extreme punishment awarded in this case, was 
a most indiscreet and cruel application of the 
law. 
(The letter was signed B. Ewetr.) 
Why, however, he would ask, resort to 
this Statute, on which it was admitted 
there existed some doubts? There was 
enough of punishment for such an offence 
as a misdemeanour. He had been re- 
quested by the Unions to become their 
Counsel, to which he had consented; but 
he was to give no opinion, except through 
the medium of a written communica- 
tion made by a regular Solicitor. It 
should, however, be well borne in mind, 
that any attempt of the Unions to intimi- 
date any workman by force, or injury to 
his person and property, from freely dis- 
posing of his labour, was not only a gross 
and tyrannical violation of that liberty 
which they claimed for themselves, but an 
act perfectly illegal, and which the law 
would justly and properly punish, The 
law was strong enough to prevent such 
conduct, and he should not complain of 
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its execution; but he hoped it would mix 
mercy with justice. In this case there 
was abundant room for mercy, and he 
hoped it would be extended to these men 
by the King’s Government. 

Colonel Evans regretted, that these 
opinions, which were so decided, had not 
been expressed at the Crown and Anchor 
meeting. But it seemed that the sound 
doctrines were kept for that House, while 
what would administer to popular feeling 
was uttered elsewhere. He again regret- 
ted that the Unions should attempt the 
adoption of any measures of intimida- 
tion. 

Sir Henry Hardinge begged to give his 
meed of praise to the gallant Colonel 
(Colonel Evans) for his manly and straight- 
forward declaration of his opinions both 
in that House and at the public meeting 
at which he lately appeared. He (Sir 
Henry Hardinge) held in his hand a paper 
which showed what were the dispositions 
of the Trades’ Unions. It was a copy of 
a notice which had been served upon most 
of the master tailors in London, on Satur- 
day last, to the effect, that “ none of the 
brothers shall be allowed to work for less 
than 6s. per day, or for more than ten 
hours per day, from the third week in 
April to the last week in August.” For 
his part, he considered that notice clearly 
unlawful; and he had told his tailor that 
morning, that he would go out to dine in 
his shirt, rather than allow any master to 
submit to such coercion to provide him 
with a coat. He also condemned the 
Trades’ Processions. 

Mr. Hill had no doubt of the legality 
of the conviction and sentence; but he 
thought, that there could be little doubt 
also, that the men committed the offence 
in ignorance of the law. Theirs was a 
case which called for the exercise of the 
Royal prerogative of mercy. He thought 
it one of the greatest defects in the crimi- 
nal judicature of this country, that al- 
though, in all civil actions,a man had the 
power of appeal aguinst any supposed 
error in a decision to his prejudice, even 
where the matter in dispute was of no 
more than 5/. value, yet, where his cha- 
racter, his liberty, or his life was involved, 
in a criminal case he had no appeal. The 
law under which these men had been 
punished, had been directed against Unions, 
though it was originally intended to sup- 
press mutiny. He did not object to the 
application of it to the suppression of 
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Unions. The Trades’ Unions, as long as 
they abstained from intimidation or inter- 
ference with the labour of others, he did not 
consider to be illegal associations ; but the 
moment they attempted to intimidate and 
to dictate, he had no hesitation in saying, 
that the law ought to be enforced against 
them. The slightest act of intimidation 
exercised against individuals, or bodies of 
trades, rendered the Unions illegal, and 
the law should take immediate notice of 
it. The taking of foolish oaths had, he 
was happy to hear, been given up. These 
drew the public attention to a wrong 
point, and caused it justly to be supposed 
that Unions, where secret oaths were ad- 
ministered, must be illegal. Certainly, it 
might well be presumed, that these con- 
victed men were ignorant of the existence 
of such a law as that under which they 
had been indicted. He must say, and as 
a lawyer he was ashamed to say it, that 
he was ignorant of this Statute, at least, 
of its application to unlawful oaths of the 
nature alluded to in this indictment, until 
it had been called into activity. Indeed, 
if secret oaths were illegal, and punishable 
by this Statute, he was himself indictable, 
as he belonged to the Society of Odd Fel- 
lows, and had taken a secret oath in that 
Society, over which presided at the time, 
an eminent lawyer, now high in the ad- 
ministration of the law, and who actually 
administered the oath to him. The case 
of the Dorchester men was, in his opinion, 
one to which the mercy of the Crown 
should be extended, the punishment being 
above measure disproportioned to the 
offence, the more especially, as the exist- 
ence of the law had been unknown. The 
verdict would have accomplished all which 
justice and the present state of society 
could require. 
Petition to lie on the Table. 


REPEAL oF THE Union—ADJOURNED 
Desate.] Mr. Callaghan was sensible that 
it was great presumption in so humble an 
individual as himself to address the House 
on this subject, after the very able and 
eloquent address of the right hon. Baro- 
net. He was perfectly conscious of his 
own. inferiority, yet, at the same time, he 
had a duty to discharge to those people 
who sent him there, and he had to entreat 
the indulgence of the House, while he 
trespassed on their patience as short a 
time as he possibly could. He had ima- 
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gined the Resolution of the hon. and 
learned member for Dublin was so worded, 
as that it precluded the possibility of any 
thing like personality being introduced 
into the debate ; and, he thought the op- 
position which the hon. Gentleman had 
met with, had been founded more on the 
principles which he advocated, and the 
doctrines which now prevailed in Ireland, 
than upon the merits or demerits of the 
question brought before the House for dis- 
cussion. He had hoped that the right 
hon. Secretary for the Treasury, who had, 
on many occasions, in that House, given 
evidence of good feelings and good tem- 
per, would have avoided anything like 
personality in the present instance, and 
would have adopted a similar course of 
observation to that which the right hon, 
Gentleman followed at a period which he 
was about to refer to. It happened that 
in the year 1825, Mr. O’Connell had 
given a very strong opinion against the 
disfranchisement of the 40s. freeholders of 
Ireland, for which he was severely cen- 
sured by the then member for Aberdeen 
(Mr. Hume). In reply to this attack on 
the hon. and learned member for Dublin, 
the right hon. Secretary for the Treasury, 
(Mr. Spring Rice) observed :—‘ That the 
‘ hon. Gentleman had said, that the lead- 
‘ ers of the Catholics in Ireland—that the 
‘men whom the Catholics had respected, 
‘ whose talents they admired, and in whose 
‘ virtue, and probity, and public spirit, the 
‘country had confided—that these men 
‘ had betrayed their trust, and had com- 
‘ promised the interests of their country- 
‘men. He would say, that the statement 
‘ was not correct, and that the Catholics 
‘ of Ireland would not believe it, though 
‘ it came from the hon. member for Aber- 
‘deen. The conduct of Mr. O'Connell 
‘ and his friends, he was sure, was such as 
‘ would, at least, place them above suspi- 
‘ cion on the part of their friends in this 
‘ House, or in the country. He could not 
‘ conceive any event more fatal than these 
‘ base misrepresentations, by which the 
‘ Catholics would be made to despair of 
‘ friends within the walls of Parliament ; 
‘but, becoming dupes to wicked and 
‘incendiary writers, propagating these 
‘insinuations, might learn to distrust 
‘ those leaders, in whom they had hither- 
‘to confided. These wicked calumni- 
‘ators had done more to estrange Par- 
‘Jiament from the Catholic cause, than 
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‘could have been possibly conceived 
‘at the beginning of the Session.’* 
He, therefore, thought that, if only in 
regard to consistency, and putting other 
considerations out of the question, the 
right hon. Secretary might have abstained 
from throwing so much abuse or sarcasm 
on the principal agitator of the Repeal of 
the Union with Ireland. He could easily 
conceive the motives which induced the 
right hon. Secretary to dwell on the merits 
or demerits of any one individual, and to 
endeavour to mix up with the hon. Mem- 
ber he abused, every individual in favour 
of Repeal, no matter what might be his 
rank, character, or station, who took a 
similar view of the question to that hon. 
Member. He himself had never been an 
agitator of the question of the Repeal of 
the Union. He had undertaken to defend 
it here to the best of his abilities, because 
it was the opinion of those who sent him 
here that this was the most proper time 
when this question should be brought 
under the consideration of Parliament. 
For it was a question of recent origin, and 
it had been agitated now, from a very pre- 
vailing sense that the Imperial Parliament 
had not done justice to Ireland, and that 
it was inattentive to the wants and wishes 
of her people. At the time of the Union, 
Ireland was certainly in a most prosperous 
state. He did not say, that its prosperity 
was greater then than it was at the present 
period ; for he could not shut his eyes to 
the very considerable improvement which 
had taken place throughout Ireland since 
the Union, and which, however, was, in 
his judgment, not at all owing to that 
measure. Her population alone had in- 
creased from 4,000,000 to 8,000,000, and 
by the increase of population there had 
been a great increase in the consumption 
of goods imported into Ireland; but he 
was satisfied, if lreland had had the foster- 
ing protection of a domestic legislature, it 
would have derived much greater benefits 
from that than had been conferred on it 
by the Imperial Parliament since the 
Union. The passing of that measure did 
not give the Irish permission to import one 
single article into England, beyond what 
they had previously imported. It promised 
them the introduction of the skill and 
industry of England, and that they were, 
English, Irish, and all, to be united in 
bonds of mutual affection and amity. He 
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was not aware of any one-instance in 
which the skill and industry of English- 
men, or of any foreigner whatever, had 
been introduced into Ireland since the 
Union. By the sixth article of the Union, 
great advantages were held out to them 
as to the importation of Irish produce into 
this country ; but even up to the present 
hour, the Irish were labouring under very 
great difficulties as to the exportation of 
many articles of their manufacture, which 
five-and-thirty years ago they were pro- 
mised to be relieved from. At the time 
of the Union, the Parliament of Ireland 
enjoyed the right of protecting her own 
industry, and the repealers thought, that 
the people of Ireland had a right to a 
Parliament for the purpose of regulating 
and protecting their internal affairs. They 
ought not to interfere in the concerns of 
England ; they did not wish for a separa- 
tion between the two countries, but they 
had not the means of making their wants 
and wishes known to the Imperial Parlia- 
ment; and it was because they felt 
strongly on that point, that the hon. and 
learned Member had offered the resolution 
to the House. They found that their 
merchants and manufacturers were ruined ; 
that the great superiority of England was 
such, that they could not raise the sale of 
their manufactures, unless they had some 
protecting duty ; that every day the means 
of producing wealth had been taken from 
them—so that, in point of fact, Ireland 
was now a desolate waste. In that respect 
he spoke only of those large towns in 
Ireland with which he was acquainted. 
The right hon. Secretary for the Treasury 
alluded to the sums of money expended 
in the erection of gaols or prisons in 
Ireland; but the gaols were not benefits, 
and there had not been one built to which 
the counties had not contributed, but the 
loans of the Government seemed advanced 
to give the Government the power of 
controlling the work. In the county of 
Cork, the prisons, by this management, 
had cost 180,000/., whereas the pro- 
bability was, that 10,0007. or 15,0002. 
would have been quite sufficient for that 
purpose under a better system of govern- 
ment. Again, he could say, that there had 
not been a penny advanced for fever 
hospitals, except in Dublin, which had not 
been repaid. The right hon. Secretary 
was very severe in his animadversions on 
Mr. O’Connell, when he asked what this 
country had done for Ireland; but the 
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right hon. Gentleman should have recol- 
lected, that in 1825, he asked the very 
same question himself. He found, that in 
a debate in that House, on the state of 
Ireland, the right hon. Gentleman said— 
‘If there was one subject more than 
another that occupied the attention of 
the House, and the people out of doors, 
it was the condition of [reland, and the 
steps which it was probable Parliament 
would take to ameliorate that condition. 
It was a consideration which came re- 
commended from the Throne, and the 
expediency of which was established by 
every inquiry that had been instituted. 
He would now, however, ask after all that 
anxiety that had been evinced so gener- 
ally, what had been done for Ireland by 
the Legislature. The statute-book might 
be searched in vain for a single remedial 
measure for the evils, the existence of 
which in that country was on all hands 
acknowledged.’* He had the curiosity 
to see how far the right hon. Gentleman 
was correct in his assertion, and he found 
that in 1825, there was no act passed 
which had the effect of remedying any of 
the grievances of Ireland. In 1826 there 
was none; in 1827 there was none; in 
1828 there was none. In 1829 the great 
measure of Catholic emancipation was 
agreed to, for which he (Mr. Callaghan), 
as well as every other Roman Catholic, 
felt most grateful. He was not disposed 
to undervalue the several benefits which 
this country had conferred upon Ireland ; 
but he wished to point out in what respect 
the right hon. Secretary and the hon. and 
learned member for Dublin disagreed, as 
to the remedial measures which had been 
passed. In 1830 there was nothing done. 
In 1831, there was a promise to do some- 
thing: an inquiry took place into the 
state of Ireland, by means of a committee, 
which sat throughout the greater part of 
the Session — but no legislation was 
effected. The present Government then 
came into office, and re-appointed the 
Committee—but it was never called toge- 
ther, nor was any report ever made. In 
1832, the Irish Reform Bill was passed, 
and he could assure the House that there 
was no man less disposed to think lightly 
of the beneficial effects of that measure 
than he was. It gave them the opportunity 
of sending those individuals to Parliament 
who were the best able and most compe- 
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tent to state the wishes of the country; 
but if they were to be met by derision, 
and their motives were to be suspected, 
he was sure they could have no great 
anxiety to continue in their present posi- 
tion. He could not but feel indignant at 
the right hon. Secretary taunting them 
with not acting as honest men, and call- 
ing on them to vote, not as if they were 
working for a seat in Parliament, butas if 
they had only one common country. He 
had the honour of having a seat in that 
House long before the agitation of the 
Repeal question, and his only grounds for 
supporting it now were, the Imperial Par- 
liament not having done justice to Ireland 
since the passing of the Act of Union, 
and of having done injustice to [reland 
in passing the Act of Union, These were 
the grounds on which his constituents had 
felt themselves bound to call on him to 
| pledge himself to the measure; and he 
pledyed himself, that so long as he could, 
by every constitutional means, in that 
House and elsewhere, try to obtain the 
Repeal of the legislative Act of Union, so 
long should he consider it his duty as an 
en todoso. It had been said by 
the right hon. Baronet, that no man ought 
to vote for this measure, because it would 
reduce England to the situation of a third 
rate power, but the Irish Parliament were 
told by the present Prime Minister of this 
country, that it would be a sacred duty to, 
at all times, try to recover back their lost 
rights which had been improperly taken 
from them. When the people knew, that 
such men as Earl Grey were the warmest 
opponents of the Union, and could refer 
to speeches delivered at that period by 
men of the first rank and talent in this 
country, they could not but feel satistied 
that irreparable injury was done to them 
by the passing the Act of Union, and that 
it was their duty as good citizens, and as 
good Irishmen, to endeavour to repeal it, 
A very large proportion of the wealth of 
the country was taken from Ireland by 
those who might be called foreign pro- 
prietors, who lived out of the kingdom 
spending a vast proportion of its wealth, 
without any of it ever finding its way 
back again. The disturbances in the agri- 
cultural districts of Ireland, were princi- 
pally owing to the smaller tenantry having 
to pay a sort of tribute to those individuals 
who actually resided out of the country; 
and in addition to that great evil they 
found, that commerce had decreased on 
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account of the want of capital. Ireland 
received no more benefit from this part of 
her produce, than if it were sunk in the 
bottomless sea. He was very much im- 
pressed with the applicability of certain 
observations of Montesquieu to the present 
state and condition of Ireland. Mozates- 
quieu said —‘ If we could find a state so 
‘ unhappy as to be deprived of the effects 
‘ of other countries, and, at the same time, 
‘of almost all its own, the cultivators of 
‘the lands would be only planters to 
‘foreigners. This state, wanting all, 
‘could gain nothing. Wherefore, it would 
‘be much better for the inhabitants not 
‘to have the least commerce with any 
‘nation on the earth; for commerce in 
‘those countries must necessarily lead 
‘them to poverty. A country that con- 
‘stantly exports fewer manufactures or 
‘commodities than it receives, will soon 
‘ find the balance sinking. It will receive 
‘less and less, till, falling into extreme 
‘ poverty, it will receive nothing at all. In 
‘ trading countries, the specie which sud- 
‘denly vanishes, quickly returns, because 
‘those nations that have received it, are 
‘its debtors; but it never returns into 


‘ those states of which we have just been. 


‘ speaking, because those who received it 
‘owe them nothing.’ Such was the state 
of Ireland at the present moment; and as 
far as the amount remitted to this country 
operated, she was reduced to that condi- 
tion. It was to this tribute drawn from 
her as he had already described, it was to 
the remittances made from Ireland, that 
were to be attributed the increased poverty 
of that country. Every addition to taxa- 
tion required an additional exertion to 
meet it, and the increased exports which 
had taken place, had only had the effect 
of leaving in the country less than there 
was before. No man conversant with the 
situation of Ireland, would say, that there 
were now in it so many comfortable farms 
as there were before the Union. There 
might be more small farmers, but that was 
not an advantage. It arose from the 
landlord taking advantage of the density 
of the population, to exact large rents for 
small portions of ground, instead of being 
liberal, and throwing small holdings into 
good-sized farms. But the main source 
of the poverty of Irelaud, was the being 
deprived of all, or nearly of all, manufac- 
tures. He was not aware, aithough he 
represented a commercial and flourishing 
community, comprising persons of all 
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classes and creeds, and of various grades 
in society, that Ireland was in the least 
indebted to British skill or industry for 
the position in which she stood. At the 
period of the Union, the position of Ire- 
land with respect to her commercial affairs 
was regulated by her own domestic legis- 
lature; but at the Union, she at once 
surrendered the power, he had almost said 
the right, of deciding upon or of looking 
after her own interests. They had, there- 
fore, he conceived, a right to have back 
their own parliament, and to regulate 
their own domestic concerns. The Irish 
might, it was true, export one or two articles 
of manufacture to England, as stated by 
the hon. member for Belfast; but that did 
not prove general prosperity. He would 
state to the House what had been the 
manufacturing condition of the city he 
represented, previous to the enactment of 
the Union, as compared to its present 
state. The hon. Member read the follow- 
ing paper :— 
State of Manufactures in the City of 
Cork, in the years 1800 and 1833. 


In 1800 the number of broad weavers 
amounted to (earnings averaging 32s. 


per week) ° . - 1000 
In 1833 there were but (earnings from 
10s. to 12s. per week) ‘ 40 


In 1800 the number of worsted weavers 

was (their earnings averaging 20s. or 

22s. per week) : . - 2000 
In 1833 there were but (earnings 5s. per 


week) : . : - 90 
In 1800 the hosiers amounted to (earn- 

ings 18s. per week) , - 300 
In 1833 there were but ; <) e 
In 1800 the wool-combers amounted to 700 
In 1833 there were but . - 110 
In 1800 the number of cotton weavers 

was (earnings 28s. per week) - 2000 
In 1833 they were reduced to (rate of 

wages from 4s. to 5s. per week) - 210 


In 1800 the number of linen check 
weavers employed was (earnings 15s. 
per week) ‘ : - 600 

In 1833—Not one! 

Cotton spinners, calico printers, bleachers, 
&c., where there were thousands employed 
—all those trades are now entirely extinct. 


The House, therefore, would have a false 
notion of the prosperity of Ireland, if the 
establishment of a manufacture or two in 
Belfast was to be taken as a criterion of 
that prosperity. He must take it for 
granted, that the petitions presented at 
different times, representing the impover- 
ished state of Dublin and other cities, 
wore founded in fact, for they were never 
Rs 
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disputed. He recollected, that when the 
late member for Armagh, his esteemed 
friend Mr. Brownlow, presented a petition 
in 1827, setting forth the impoverishment 
of Dublin, the right hon. the Secretary of 
the Treasury, then sitting on the Opposi- 
tion side of the House, and Sir John 
Newport, both confirmed the statements 
of the petition. The latter was very slow 
in admitting, that Ireland had improved 
since the year 1800, saying, that certainly 
she had improved a little in her agricul- 
ture, but that he could not admit the fact 
of any general improvement. It was this 
which was in the mind of every rational 
man, and of every manufacturer in the 
city he represented, and therefore they 
had agitated the question of Repeal. Had 
they been happy and prosperous, they 
would have been content with their situa- 
tion as they were during the war, when 
they enjoyed the same prosperity as Eng- 
land. They complained now because they 
felt distress and poverty ; and it was be- 
cause he knew the truth of their com- 
plaints, and that it was a domestic legis- 
lature only which could remove them, that 
he advocated the Repeal of the Union; 
but he would not give up the abstract 
right of Ireland, to possess a domestic 
Parliament, even if she were twenty times 
richer than she is. The domestic legis- 
lature had been filched from Ireland by 
fraud and corruption—by a Parliament 
which refused to reform itself,—by a 
Parliament filled with officers, with 
strangers, not with Irishmen, by men who 
were paid by the head for voting for the 
Union. In private life such a contract as 
that could not be maintained for an 
instant, for it was bottomed in fraud. 
Having lost the Parliament through 
bribery and false promises, the Irish were 
bound and entitled to get it back again if | 
they could. At the same time he would 
not lend himself to the agitation of this 
question, if he thought that Repeal could 
in any manner lead to a separation of the 
two countries. Nay, more, if he thought 
that any person agitating for Repeal, did 
so with the view of attaining a separation, 
he would not join with such an agitator ; 
but when he found an almost unanimous 
opinion in the community among which 
he lived, in favour of Repeal, without hav- 
ing any such object as separation in view, 
he could not but advocate it in that 
House. He had heard it asserted that 
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in Ireland by men of property or intelli- 
gence, but by the mere rabble of the 
country. Now, he took it upon him to 
say, that so far as the community he had 
the honour to serve was concerned, that 
assertion was totally false. The proprie- 
tors of the land had certainly not peti- 
tioned for the Repeal of the Union, but 
neither had they petitioned against it. He 
frankly admitted, however, his belief to 
be, that the proprietors were generally 
against Repeal, but he asserted, that the 
intelligence of the towns, of the men of 
industry, of those whose exertions tend to 
promote the prosperity of Ireland, at the 
same time that they forward their own, was 
all on the side of Repeal. So convinced 
was he of this, that he would venture to 
say, that the present mode of dealing with 
the Question would do anything but put 
down their disposition to agitate it. 
When they knew, that benefits had not 
resulted to Ireland from this Parliament 
—when they knew, that it had not adopted 
any remedial system towards that country, 
it would not be very satisfactory to them 
to be told, that that House had almost 
unanimously resolved those questions in 
the affirmative, contrary to their own ex- 
perience. They could not be satisfied, 
for they could not believe, that such a 
conclusion was come to from correct 
reasoning, or patriotic motives. He did 
not undervalue the advantages of the con- 
nexion with England, nor the honour of 
being a Member of the British Senate; 
but he declared he should be equally 
proud to be a Member of a domestic Legis- 
lature in Ireland, as he was of being a 
Member of the Imperial House of Com- 
mons. All the time he was sitting there, 
he could not shut his eyes to the fact, 
because he daily was convinced of it, that 
great inconveniences resulted from the 
seat of the Legislature being in a country 
distant from that the affairs of which it had 
to legislate upon. Hisright hon. friend, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, in the course of 
his long and able speech, referred to the 
charges made against him in particular in 
Ireland,andtrulysaid,theywere most unjust. 
He knew the charges which were supposed 
to have been made against the right hon. 
Secretary in the commercial community 
to which he belonged ; but he assured the 
right hon, Secretary, that they were more 
made against the system than against the 
man. The great labour the right hon. 
Gentleman had to undergo precluded the 
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possibility of his giving any attention to 
details which his inclination, he was sure, 
would lead him to investigate. They all 
knew, that he was in the hands of the 
subordinate officers in the different de- 
partments. Ifa complaint were laid before 
the Treasury from Ireland, it was referred 
to the very Board against the Officers of 
which it was made, and the Treasury in 
all instances considered the Report of the 
Board to be true, and that of the com- 
plainants to be false, although supported 
by affidavits and other evidences of the 
most unexceptionable description. This 
would not be the case if the Boards and 
different departments of the Executive 
Government, which a Repeal of the Union 
would render it necessary to establish, 
were to be referred to in Dublin. When 
his constituents found the great difficulty 
there was in getting access to public 
offices in London, and of the difficulty of 
getting redress for any grievances real or 
imaginary, it was not to be wondered at 
that they should desire a Repeal of the 
Union. He held in his hand a statement, 
by which it appeared, that the loss of one 
mercantile house, in the course of two 
years, by the imposition of duties beyond 
what were engaged should be imposed on 
the exportation of goods at the time of 
the Union, was no less than 1,578/. 
The 6th Article of the Union stated, that 
the goods of either country imported into 
the other should only be subject to the same 
duties as were imposed on the same goods 
in that country. For many years after 
the Union this Article was strictly observed ; 
but now there were exacted from several 
manufacturers, as Irish distillers, for in- 
stance, duties of exportation from Ireland, 
instead of duties of importation into this 
country. He was aware, that the present 
practice had the sanction of an Act of 
Parliament, and that the Irish trader was 
therefore without redress; but it was part 
of the Repeal case that they were without 
redress; that the Article of the Union had 
been violated to their injury; and that 
they could not obtain justice. There were 
very few Irish manufactures which came 
In competition with those of England, 
but in every case in which differences had 
arisen between English and Irish manu- 
factures, the question had uniformly since 
the Union been decided in favour of the 
English manufacturer. The right hon. 
the Secretary of the Treasury took credit 
for England for 330,000,000/, she had 
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contributed to the revenue, over and above 
Ireland, since the Union. That was a fact, 
no doubt; but it was not one for which 
the Irish need be grateful ; because, con- 
sidering the prosperity of England, and 
the superior comforts of her people, it was 
only fair that she should be taxed in 
articles of consumption, 10,000,000/., for 
it comes to no more in the course of the 
thirty-four years over and above Ireland. 
Another item for which the right hon. 
Secretary took credit, was the relief from 
4,000,0002. of interest of her debt, which 
ceased to be charged against Ireland at 
the consolidation of the two Exchequers ; 
but he would show the House, that this 
was no relief at all to Ireland. The bar- 
gain at the time of the Union was, that 
the Irish should pay two-seventeenths of 
the expenses of the country, but that they 
were never able to pay, and this deficiency 
was met by a loan raised in Ireland, the 
interest of which was paid in this country, 
so that never going to Ireland, Ireland felt 
no relief when the operation ceased. Ire- 
land ought never to have been taxed with 
this payment of two-seventeenths ; for, as 
was stated at the time, and as the result 
had shown, she was not able to bear it. At 
the Union with Scotland, the payment 
was fixed in proportion to the respective 
revenues of the two countries, but at the 
Union with Ireland it was fixed in propor- 
tion to the revenue and the exports com- 
bined, and he had already shown what a 
false view the exports of Ireland would 
give of its prosperity and its ability to 
bear taxation. If, as in the case of Scot- 
land, the proportion of the revenue had 
been taken, instead of two-seventeenths, 
Ireland would only have had to pay one- 
twentieth. The great disproportion of 
payment which the bargain made at the 
Union threw upon her, she was for 
some time able to bear, in consequence of 
the artificial prosperity attendant upon 
the active war which followed. It was 
that that prevented complaints being made, 
but the grievance was from the beginning 
equally great. He begged pardon for de- 
taining the House so long, and he pro- 
mised to have done in as short a time as 
he could, consistently with what he knew 
was expected from him by those who had 
sent him there. The right hon. Secretary, 
to whose acuteness and fairness he had 
always been willing to bear testimony, 
surprised him much, by dwelling so long 
upon the situation of the manufacturing 
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interest of Ireland before the Union; he 
said, that petitions had poured in from 
Cork, from Dublin, and from other places, 
complaining of distress in different 
branches of trade; and no doubt that at 
the time the individuals presenting those 
petitions felt distressed ; but that did not 
prove, that there was general manufactur- 
ing distress throughout the kingdom. 
There were particular reasons besides, 
which induced the presentation of such 
petitions. It was the practice of the) 
Irish Parliament, whenever it had a sur- | 
plus revenue, tc grant it for the relief of 
individuals, and the encouragement of , 
manufactures. It was natural, therefore, | 
for those who wanted any of this money | 
to put in their claims; but he was con- 
vinced, that there was no such general | 
destitution before the Union amongst the 
operative classes as had since existed. 


| 
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tain a population equal in the same pro- 
portion to its soil, to that of Ireland. He 
was not an enemy to the connexion 
with England ; but he did say, that the 
present system could not go on with any 
chance of happiness for Ireland. There 
must be some change; and he would say, 
that the circumstances under which the 
Union was carried, and the circumstances 
in which Ireland had been placed by the 
Union, entitled them to call for its Repeal. 
The right hon, Baronet, who made so 
powerful a speech when the question was 
last debated, wholly avoided touching 
either the resolutions before them, or the 
amendment moved upon them. He went 
at once to the question of Repeal, and 
stated that it was not a question to be 
argued, for he was convinced, that if carried, 
it would reduce England to the situation 
of a third-rate power in Europe. He 


If the right hon. Secretary of the Treasury ‘could not concur in that opinion, for if 
had madeinquiry among the older inhabit- | he did, he should not advocate Repeal. 
ants of the country, he would have found | The Repeal of the Union would simply re- 


how completely mistaken he was. It had | 
been urged also as an argument against | 
Repeal, that the Parliament which existed 
in Ireland before the Union, had com- 
mitted many errors, and was ignorant of 
the true principles of commerce ; to prove 
which the right hon. Secretary read ex- 
tracts from its proceedings. Now, in the 
first place, he was one of those who did 
not now totally reject the doctrine of pro- 
tecting duties ; he thought that where a 
state had to raise a revenue to pay its ex- | 





penses, it was a legitimate mode to lay on | 
duties which would protect its own mann- | 
factures. He was an advocate for raising | 
a revenue in such a way as would enable | 
a country to manufacture the raw mate- 

rials produced by herself. He could | 
never admit, that such a protection would | 


store the commercial relations of the two 
countries to the state in which they were 
immediately antecedent to the Union, 
Ireland would be made what she was then 
—England would certainly not be less 
than she was then, and she was then a 
great power. The right hon. Baronet 
certainly argued his case very ably ; and 
if, at the time of the Union, he had enter- 
tained a similar opinion to that of the 
right hon. Baronet, he certainly should 
have voted in favour of the measure. 


| But he was not of the right hon. Baronet’s 


opinion, and could not have voted for the 
Union, had he (Mr. Callaghan) been at 
the age of manhood at the time. He felt 
himself justified, therefore, in now voting 
for its Repeal. The right hon. Baronet 
did not, in the course of his speech, able 


be a bolstering up of an improper manu- | though it was, give his (Mr. Callaghan’s) 
facture; besides, it could not be con- {countrymen any reason for ceasing to pe- 
tended, that the English Parliament wasa | tition that House for Repeal, and requiring 
bit more enlightened with respect to trade | their Members to advocate it, whenever it 
than the Irish Parliament was at that | should be brought forward. The true in- 
time. Each country had a just right to} terest of the Government of England, 
make regulations to protect its own manu- however, was to convince the people of 
factures. Without that was done, there; Ireland that they were wrong in their views, 
could be no increase of wealth, because| and that the Union had benefited them. 
no employment could be found for the| It would not be possible to agitate the 
population. The only wealth produced in | inhabitants of Ireland by ten or twelve 
Ireland at present was agricultural pro-| men telling them that they were injured, 





duce, and of that no material residue was 
left behind for the people; and any 
country which depended upon that alone 
for its support, would be unable to main- 











if the acts of the English Parliament had 
been for their advantage ; and it was be- 
cause they were not convinced of that, 
that the question of Repeal was growing 
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rapidly into favour with them, It would, 
therefore, continue to advance, until re- 
medial measures, upon a large scale, were 
adopted, to stopagitation. He could not 
conceive, that if the people of Ireland 
should send in their hundred members, 
all requiring Repeal, that it would be re- 
sisted because the Members for England 
and Scotland were unanimously against 
it. The soundness of that argument 
was admitted in the discussion of the 
question of Catholic Emancipation; and 
even the Chancellor of the Exchequer, al- 
though he suid at first that he would resist 
a Repeal of the Union to the death, or 
rather, as he was corrected, would risk a 
civil war in resisting it, said, in explana- 
tion, that circumstances might arise, such 
as all the members for Ireland requiring 
it, which might render a Repeal of the 
Union necessary. Such he understood 
to be his statement at the time, although 


he did not find it in any of the reports of 


the debates of this House; but the doc- 
trine had been so often admitted in dis- 
cussing the question of Catholic Emanci- 
pation, that he must consider it a sound 
one. The great object of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite might be, to establish the truth 
of their principles, for they might depend 
upon it that a mere vote upon the subject 
would not put down the demand for a 
Repeal of the Union in Ireland. From 
his knowledge of what was going on in 
Ireland, he could state, that the positive 
determination which the House seemed to 
express of putting an extinguisher upon the 
agitation of the question, would only be 
the means of promoting it still more. He 
did not set up for a prophet, but he stated 
fairly the opinion he had formed from the 
course the present debate had taken. He 
admitted, at the same time, that there 
were difficulties in the way of immediate 
Repeal; and that was why he thought the 
hon. and learned member for Dublin had 
taken the proper course in moving for the 
appointment of a Committee. Even if 
the House came to the conclusion that 
Repeal was necessary, it would be requisite 
to appoint some Committee or Commis- 
sion, to arrange such preliminaries as 
would prevent a collision in the political 
and commercial relations of the two coun- 
tries. In this way the difficulties which 
presented themselves might be easily got 
over, without diminishing the greatness 
and prosperity of England. He did not 
say, that he should agitate this question, 
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but he should give it his support whenever 
it came before the House. He was not 
like his hon. and learned friend the mem- 
ber for Dublin, the Colossus of Repeal, but 
he considered himself, as an auxiliary in 
the cause, bound to lay before the House, as 
an Irishman, the feelings and wishes of 
his countrymen, not for the sake of his 
seat in Parliament, but from his convic- 
tion that the Repeal of the Union would 
promote the prosperity of Ireland. 

Mr. Perri said, it struck him, on a 
careful and calm survey of the arguments 
on the side of the Motion of the hon, and 
learned member for Dublin, that it would 
be impolitic to repeal the Union, and that 
policy and justice to the Irish people re- 
quired that the continued system of agi- 
tation should be suppressed. It was plain 
to any one who heard the speech of the 
hon. and learned member for Dublin, and 
watched the course of the debate, that 
Ireland could not obtain her independence 
but by violence, and that her independ- 
ence through Repeal meant separation, 
He (Mr. Perri) would here conjure his 
countrymen who allowed themselves to be 
led away by the seductive cry for Repeal 
and national independence, to weigh well 
the consequences of that measure, which 
was separation ; to consider first the true 
condition of the country, and see whether 
there were not other and more pressing 
claims on their legislative solicitude than 
the abstract phantasy of Repeal. Were 
there no poor to be sustained? Was 
there no violence to be arrested—no se- 
dition to be checked? Let them, he con~ 
jured them, give up useless agitation, and 
improve the country. What good did 
agitation produce? Why, it continued 
that fever of the public mini that infected 
the whole country. While agitation 
lasted, there would rest on the great mass 
of the community in Ireland a plague-spot 
and source of contamination that would 
spread from north to south, from rich to 
poor, and infect the entire country with 
the leprosy of disaffection. If separa- 
tion took place (and Repeal meant sepa- 
ration) who could tell what form of Go- 
vernment would be established, so com- 
plex were the materials of which the con- 
stituency were composed, so adverse were 
the separate interests to be engaged in the 
question, and so conflicting were the pro- 
fessed opinions of the leaders, who seemed 
to agree in nothing but in separation, 
however much they might cloak their de- 
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signs under the mask of independence 
and a separate Legislature? The terrible 
results those men, well meaning perhaps, 
but certainly misguided, would produce, 
would unquestionably be resistance, armed 
and formidable resistance, on the part 
of England, with its natural consequences, 
reconquest, and all its attendant evils, 
worse than were now complained of, or 
were indeed felt. They had, first’ of all, 
been told by the hon. and learned member 
for Dublin, that the Irish Parliament was 
incorruptible, that the Union was an usur- 
pation, and that there was neither right 
nor justice in annihilating the Irish Par- 
liament by the corrupt agency of the 
English? But who annihilated the Irish 
Parliament? Was it not that Parliament 
itself? The hon. Gentleman besides 
stated, that the Parliament could not 
create a Legislature. Granted: but if 
the whole Parliament could not create 
one Legislature, how could it be 
maintained that the present Parliament 
could create two Legislatures? Did the 
Act of Union rest on the legislative enact- 
ment of 1800, or was it not rather based 
on the concurrence of the people, yielding 
to and sanctioning its provisions. If there 
had been an outcry against the Union 
since its first enactment there might be 
some reason for questioning its popula- 
rity; but when the people for nearly 
thirty years had acquiesced in the mea- 
sure without a murmur, and when the pre- 
sent outcry amongst a certain class was 
factitiously and factiously excited, it was 
too much to say, that the public will was 
opposed tothe Union. But it was not 
the people alone that sanctioned the 
measure. The hon. and learned member 
for Dublin himself sanctioned it, and so 
late as 1828, too, when the hon. Member 
made hisfirst speechin that House todefend 
his right to sit there as the Representative 
for Clare. What did he rest his argument 
on? Why, on the Act of Union! The 
hon. and learned Member contended, that 
under the Act of Union, which, be it re- 
collected, he did not then designate as an 
usurpation—he had a right to sit as the 
Representative of the people. ‘“ He 
claimed” the hon. and learned Member 
said, ‘to sit and vote by virtue of the Act 
of Union.”* The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber then spoke of the Act, as one which, 
while it bound the two countries in an in- 


oo 


* See Hansard (new series) xxi.p. 1403, 
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dissoluble bond of amity, gave equal laws 
and equal protection to all—gave to every 
citizen of the State freely elected by the 
denizens of that State an_ irrefragable 
right to take his place in the councils of 
the nation. Itsurely could not be main- 
tained, that the constituents of the hon. 
Member at that time did not recognise 
the Act of Union, when he himself stood 
on that Act. He could not see how the 
boasted independence of the Parliament 
of 1782 could prevent the compromise of 
1800. If the Parliament of that time was 
so independent, and its independence and 
identity with the national will and the na- 
tional interest went progressively on, then 
surely there could be no grounds for sup- 
posing, that it committed a pure act of 
suicide, and did not rather merge its own 
functions in those of the Imperial Legis- 
lature for the general good. He would 
rest the whole case on this simple point. 
Was not the incorporation of the two 
Parliaments a free act of the Irish Parlia- 
ment? Did not the people acquiesce in 
it for nearly thirty years? Did not the 
Imperial Legislature pass measures, such 
as Catholic Emancipation, and the Re- 
form Act, that the Irish Parliament would 
have shrunk from? The petitions from 
Ireland, in common with other parts of 
the empire, praying for a full measure 
of Reform in the representation of the 
United Kingdom, and the approval given 
to that measure, sanctioned that Union. 
The hon. and learned Member had com- 
plained, that the voices of the hundred 
and five Irish Members were not allowed 
to be heard in that House. Yet how 
often had that hon. and learned Member 
boasted, and justly boasted, of the divi- 
sions on the Reform Bill, which great mea- 
sure, he affirmed, and no doubt with much 
truth, had been carried by the preponder- 
ance of the Irish Members? How, then, 
could those Members be said to have no 
voice in the Legislature? The passing of 
the Coercion Bill had been alleged by the 
hon. and learned Member in support of 
this position. He (Mr. Sergeant Perrin) 
had ever protested against that Bill; but 
still its having passed was no proof that 
Irish Members were tongue-tied, or power- 
less in the House. As well might the re- 
jection of the Malt Repeal Bill be ad- 
duced as the proof of an allegation, that 
might be made that English Members had 
no voice in the Legislature, With refer- 
ence to the Coercion Bill, as it bore upon 
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the present question, it might be observed, 
that the precedent of the worst features in 
that measure had been set by the Irish 
Parliament. There was no doubt, that 
the measures adopted to carry the Union 
were worthy of the severest condemnation ; 
but that was nothing to the present pur- 
pose. The hon. Gentleman said, that the 
Union was injurious to Ireland ; but, at 
the same time, he failed in giving proofs 
of it. He said, that distress prevailed— 
that there was a fall of prices. Well, 
in some things that might be the case; 
but did it then follow, that because prices 
fell in some instances, the whole trade of 
the country must have fallen off on that 
account ? He (Mr. Sergeant Perrin)denied, 
that there was a reduction—a general re- 
duction, he would say—and that was the 
best way of putting the case. Partial re- 
duction there might have been in some 
cases, but isolated instances did not war- 
rant a general accusation or general deduc- 
tions. Those reductions that the hon. 
and learned member for Dublin dwelt on 
resulted from the increased intercourse be- 
tween the Irish and the British ports. 
Goods used to be stored in the Irish ports 
before the Union. It was not so now. 
In Belfast, Newry, he believed Cork, 
and other seaport towns, merchandize 
was not stored, but was at once shipped 
off. That was the result of the improve- 
ment of steam-navigation, not of the Union. 
Now, with respect to the linen-trade, he 
would say, that there was a greater trade 
now, upon the whole, than before the 
Union. This he believed, and it did not 
result from the provisions of the Union, 
but was a consequence of the altered re- 
lations of the trade of the two countries. 
The linen trade expenditure was greater 
now than before; more was made and ex- 
ported; but then he would admit, that 
the whole expenditure scattered among 
the people was not so great as before. 
There was thread spun and flax made then 
by individual labour which was now manu- 
factured by machinery; but, if machinery 
now usurped the occupation of handlooms, 
did it follow, that the general prosperity 
of that trade was deteriorated? The 
whole country had no cause of complaint. 
Those were things that the country could 
not complain of, as they were measures 
that no legislation could enforce, and no 
fair man complain of. The Union was not 
fairly tried ; it had never been completed 
till 1829-—till the completion of Catholic 
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Emancipation. And was it not too much 
to expect a measure of three or four years 
to be hurried into legislative debate on 
such a short trial? What, then, was the 
cause of the agitation of this Union? 
Why, the tardy concession that Parlia- 
ment made to the just claims of the Irish 
people. If Emancipation had been carried 
at an early period, without much recrimi- 
nation, the Catholics of Ireland would 
have been peaceful, and the Protestants 
quiet. But now did not the Catholics 
fancy, as they wrested one concession, 
that they could wring another? Yet 
every concession should be made to Par- 
liament, for, though its deliberations were 
slow, its decisions were generally wise. If 
the tithe question and the Church Estab- 
lishment were placed on a proper footing, 
—if the former were settled, and the latter 
reduced,—there would not be that heart 
sickness which was now attended with 
such disastrous disorders in Ireland. He 
would oppose the original Motion, and 
support the Amendment, which had for 
its object the consolidation, the prosperity, 
the peace, and harmony of the islands. 
Of that Union he would say, ‘ Esto 
perpetua.” 

Mr. Finn said, that he felt called upon 
to reply to the very extraordinary speech 
of the learned Sergeant who had just sat 
down. The learned Sergeant had said, 
that if the Irish Parliament was not com- 
petent to enact the Union, as a conse- 
quence, the Imperial Parliament was not 
competent to dissolve the Union; but 
even the hon. and learned Member him- 
self did not attempt to deny or palliate 
the detestable means by which that Union 
had been effected. It was fashionable to 
talk of the corruption of the Irish Parlia- 
ment; but it was not the Parliament of 
Ireland alone that was corrupt. Did 
not the House know, that every means 
were resorted to to corrupt that Parlia- 
ment, and then would they say, that no 
share of guilt or shame attached to those 
who administered the corruption? Cor- 
ruption was clothed in every shape and 
form; and after this—after every means 
had been resorted to to debauch the Irish 
Parliament—were they indeed to be told 
that that Parliament alone was guilty and 
corrupt? It was English Ministers and 
English men that ‘carried the Union. 
The Irish Parliament should not bear 
the entire blame. It had been seduced 
treacherously and guiltily into the sur 
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render of its independence; and would 
the House or the country reserve all its 
concentrated opprobrium to be turned 
upon the victim of the seduction, and 
pass the seducer in silence, or reward 
him with approbation? That Union had 
been effected by fraud; and it was an 
historical fact, that had there not been 
English officers sitting in that Parliament, 
even fraud would have failed, and the 
Union never would have been effected 
without force. But surely the hon. and 
learned Sergeant, who seemed to vaunt 
himself so much upon the irrefragable 
strength of his argument, would not at- 
tempt to deny, that if the Irish and the 
English Parliaments were competent to 
enact the Union, they were also .com- 
petent to repeal the Act of Union. He 
trusted, that the hon. member for Mon- 
aghan (Mr. Perrin) would not support any 
attempt that might be made to put down 
the free discussion of this question—he 
trusted, that he would not sanction any 
measure that might be brought forward to 
suffocate the free voice of Ireland. He 
did not attempt to say, that the opinions 
of the member for Monaghan might not 
be sincere; but he claimed for himself the 
same credit for sincerity, and he must 
say, that his opinions on this question 
were inflexible and unchangeable. There 
were seven millions of men in Ireland 
who thought with him. Those who 
thought that they could put down the 
discussion of this question were most 
lamentably deceived. As long as he and 
the constituents who sent him there, were 
convinced that the present misfortunes of 
Ireland flowed from the Union he and 
they would never cease to struggle for the 
Repeal of that Union. He did not say, 
that they would use other than constitu- 
tional means. It was, perhaps, attrac- 
tive in that House to use minacious lan- 
guage, particularly when it proceeded 
from the benches opposite. He would 
not say, that he would press the question 
to the death, but he did not despair that 
the Irish people would be able, by consti- 
tutional means, to succeed in restoring to 
their country the plundered dignity of a 
domestic Legislature. The Coercion Bill 
had been passed for the purpose of putting 
down the discussion of the Repeal of the 
Union ; but had it succeeded? They had 
their answer in the petitions which had 
been presented to that House, and in the 
very debate that was now proceeding. 
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They had an admirable epitome of the 
dominant British spirit that arrayed itself 
against this question, exhibited in the 
very able speech of the right hon, Ba- 
ronet, the member for Tamworth. The 
spirit of that speech was, * No matter 
if you furnish ten times the number of facts 
to show that the Union has desolated Ire- 
land. That is notthe question. Solong 
as that Union is advantageous to England, 
continue it must. 
Volo, sic jubeo, stet pro ratione voluntas. 

The right hon. Baronet did not disguise 
the matter, but if he (Mr. Finn) spoke his 
sentiments as a true Briton, he would 
not shrink from speaking the sentiments 
of a true Irishman; and his answer was, 
“] feel as proud of my country as you do 
of yours—I love my country (endeared 
more even by her misfortunes), with the 
same attachment that you entertain for 
yours. I take the evidence of my senses. 
] see from the occurrences that are taking 
place before my eyes, that the Union has 
been mischievous and injurious to Ire- 
land. There I take my stand; and you 
never shall prevent me from seeking the 
dissolution of that Union, the continuance 
of which I consider injurious to my coun- 
try.” This was the answer which he would 
give tothe speech of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet. Where, in Ireland, did he not see 
the consequences of that measure traced 
out in the ruin of thecountry? Letthem 
look to Dublin—to the county of Carlow 
—to the county of Kilkenny—in fact, 
there was scarce a part of Ireland that 
did not supply evidence of the dis- 
astrous consequences of that fatal mea- 
sure. It could not be denied, that 
the Union had inflicted great misery 
on the mass of the people of Ireland, not 

withstanding the statistical statements of 
the right hon. Secretary to the Treasury. 
He could well understand how an Irish- 
man of large fortune and great ambition 
might enter this House, and, feeling, that 
his large and vigorous talent should not, 
nor ought to be confined to the limited 
sphere of the island that gave him birth, 
might seek a wider and a loftier sphere of 
action, and to show how superior he was. 
to the ignobleness of paltry national and 
vulgar prejudices, might wish to get rid 
of the unfashionable name of Irishman, 
and assume the more dignified title of 
West Briton. He did not doubt but it 
was a prudent course. If Wellington 





had confined himself to Ireland, he never 
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would have been a duke; if Castlereagh 
had confined himself to Ireland, he never 
would have reached the height of power 
and influence which he had attained in 
this country. No doubt the right hon. 
“‘ West Briton” was preparing to fill some 
higher office ; and when, in the fulness of 
time, it should happen that the noble Lord 
opposite was removed from his seat in 
that House, no doubt they should see the 
right hon. “ West Briton” filling—that 
dignified station in which he could so 
well exercise his financial talents as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. He was not 
ambitious to assume any other title than 
that in which he gloried, namely, that of 
an Irishman who loved his country. He 
felt no greater honour than to be merus 
Hibernicus, performing his duty to the 
poor people who sent him there, and 
struggling, however ineffectually, for the 
rights of his native country. To that 
country he had contracted allegiance at 
his birth, and that allegiance he never 
would lay down but with his life. He 
was well aware, that hon. Gentlemen 
might hold cheap the taste of any man 
who had the vulgarity to boast himself an 
Irishman. But Ireland was his country, 
and he was proud of it. He claimed no 
share in the Duke of Wellington, for since 
he rose to fame and eminence, he had 
never visited his native land; and he 
cared little for the fame or eminence of 
any man who was ashamed of the country 
that gave him birth. The Duke of Wel- 
lington had lost the estimation of his 
countrymen, because he had not taken his 
title from Ireland. An hon. Member had 
stated, that the Irish Members had as 
much influence in that House as any 
other Members; but the fact was, that 
Irish Members had never the least influ- 
ence in that House, unless when they took 
part on English questions. When they 
united on the Grand Jury Bill, they 
proved how little, indeed, they had been 
able to accomplish. Indeed, upon the 
Reform Bill their voices had influence ; 
and it was a majority of Irish Members 
who carried that measure. They had 
talked of the people of Ireland as a priest- 
ridden people; but did they forget the 
services of the Irish Catholic peasant in 
every battle that was fought for the 
honour and security of the Crown of 
Great Britain? The blood and treasure 
of Ireland had been liberally poured out 
for the service of England, and the reward 
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of all was, to be told, that the people of 
Ireland were a priest-ridden people. The 
hon. member for Monaghan had said, that 
he would vote against the Motion of the 
hon. member for Dublin, and, of course, 
in support of the Resolution of the right 
hon. Secretary. But, at the same time, 
he insisted, that much should be done 
for Ireland—that many evils remained to 
be remedied, and that, until the proper 
remedy were applied, Ireland would not 
be content; but it did not occur to that 
hon. Member to consider, that the first 
part of the Resolution the hon. Member 
meant to support declared, that the Union 
should be permanent, and that the second 
part of it implied, that enough had 
been already done for Ireland. The first 
Resolution said of the Union, esto. per- 
petua. As to the advantages which the 
Union had conferred on Ireland, he would 
say credat Judeus Apella. At the last 
election he had not given any pledge 
upon Repeal. The people did not re- 
quire it of him, for they knew, that he was 
an apostle of the cause, and, instead of 
being converted, he had himself converted 
many. He knew that many men had got 
into Parliament at the last election by 
convenient pledges. He was aware, that 
many even found their way into that House 
by extravagant professions, which the 
people expected they would perform, 
For his part he would say, that if the 
suppression of any honest opinion which 
he entertained, or the affectation of any 
sentiment which he did not feel, could 
gain him a seat, not merely there, but in 
a higher place, he would spurn the situa- 
tion, and cling to his honest and virtuous 
conviction. Those who knew him would 
give him credit for that feeling. Those 
who knew him by character would equally 
do so. For he believed neither friend 
nor foe would deny that such was his dis- 
position. His constituents, as he had 
already said, knew him too well to require 
any pledge, but he would not cease to 
advocate that great measure as the sine 
qua non for the relief of the evils which 
affected Ireland. What had been done 
for Ireland? It had received a Tithe 
Bill; but was that a measure of relief? 
Why, it was worse than any one measure 
ever introduced by any Tory government. 
It would increase the tithes in every case 
where it should be applied ; and this was 
the panacea for the evils of Ireland! 
This Bill was calculated to embittér the 
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relationships existing between landlord 
and tenant. It transferred the debt of 
the tenant to the landlord. He consi- 
dered the tithes one of the greatest evils 
that afflicted Ireland, and he did not see 
any chance of effectual relief for the peo- 
ple. He did not see any disposition to 
afford the people the least redress of this 
most afflicting grievance. It was neces- 
sary that the Church should be kept up 
for the sake of its patronage. Many a 
private tutor to the son of a nobleman 
had been promoted to an Irish bishopric. 
They had seven Englishmen bishops in 
Ireland, with a revenue of 50,000/. a year. 
He was not aware, that there was any 
Irishman filling a bishopric in this coun- 
try. Let them not deceive themselves ; 
the people of Ireland would be awakened 
to their own interests, and see the pru- 
dence of combining for the common good 
of their country. What he complained 
of as respected his countrymen was, that 
their jealousies kept them asunder. They 
had too easily yielded to the policy which 
England had successfully practised in 
Ireland. Divide et impera was the prin- 
ciple that weakened and kept down 
Ireland. He might be told, that there 
was danger in using this language, as it 
was the interest of the Government to 
keep them asunder ; but he knew this was 
the language of Irishmen and the language 
of Christians. It was the consistent prin- 
ciple of the Government to keep Pro- 
testant and Catholic separated; and he 
firmly believed, that if the Catholics had 
the ascendant in Ireland, they would still 
endeavour to foment divisions between 
them and the Protestants, as they knew, 
that in the weakness of [reland lay the 
strength of British dominion in that 
country. It had been said, that a cor- 
poration had no conscience; he believed 
he might equally say, that a Government 
had no religion. Had they not, at one 
time, heard of the Marquess Wellesley, 
at Cadiz, drinking the Pope’s health, 
whilst the Catholics at home were suffer- 
ing persecution and oppression? Ireland 
was one of the most fertile countries on 
the globe, and yet one of the most 
wretched; and how did they account for 
this? It was, in his opinion, the want of 
self-government. It was proved, that 
under domestic government, Ireland had 
rapidly improved from 1782. Was it not 
the fact, that since the Union Ireland 
had as rapidly declined? The hon, Gen- 
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tleman (Mr. Spring Rice) had read long 
statements of figures to show, that Ireland 
had increased in prosperity since the 
Union; but the hon. Gentleman had 
carefully omitted from his statement any 
allusion to a Report drawn up by an 
Irishman, in which the decay of Dublin 
in particular had been dwelt upon. In 
that Report it was shown, that vast num- 
bers of houses in Dublin were unoccupied, 
though the population had increased 
several thousands in the period to which 
the Report referred—that was from 1813 
to 1820. In that period it was, that one- 
fourth of the householders of Dublin 
were insolvent. This account was, no 
doubt, very inconsistent with the state- 
ment of the hon. Gentleman the other 
evening ; but would the House believe, 
that he was the author of both? The 
discrepancy between the two statements 
would be accounted for, perhaps, by the 
fact, that the former was made when the 
hon. Member was a mere Irishman, who 
admitted, that there was music in the 
tune of “ Garryowen,” but who had since, 
in his improved taste, seen reason to pre- 
fer the tune of “ Oh the roast beef of Old 
England.” The right hon. Gentleman 
had made many of his statements on 
anonymous authority. It was in this 
way that they passed the Coercion Bill. 
They had plenty of anonymous authority, 
but they refused to give up their in- 
formants. On the occasion of the Coer- 
cion Bill, the only authority they named, 
was that of a Catholic Baronet; now, 
when the right hon. Gentleman was asked 
to name his informant, he refused, with 
the exception of Dr. Doyle. They uni- 
formly named the Catholics without hesi- 
tation, and exposed them to all conse- 
quences, but the names of their Protes- 
tant informants they cautiously concealed. 
Not one in fifty English Members in that 
House knew half so much about Irish 
affairs, as the majority of Irishmen did 
about those of England ; yet the Irishmen 
took very little share in the discussion of 
matters relating to England alone, while 
the great mass of English Members voted 
on and decided all matters relating to 
the internal affairs of Ireland. Reverting 
again to the question of tithes, he ob- 
served, that the people of Ireland had 
been deluded on that subject by the pre- 
sent Government. The general impres- 
sion in Ireland—and it was sanctioned by 
the speeches of those who were supposed 
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to speak the sentiments of the government 
was — that tithes would be abolished 
altogether. In the county which returned 
him, meetings of from 20,000 to 100,000 
persons had been suffered to take place; 
and they had it on the evidence of their 
own stipendiary magistrates, that the 
general impression on the part of the 
people was, that it was the wish of the 
Government, that such exhibitions should 
take place in order that they should have 
an opportunity to get rid of the tithes 
altogether. This impression was strength- 
ened by the speeches delivered from the 
hustings by those who were supposed to 
be in the confidence, and to speak the 
sentiments of Government, and who held 
out the most flattering expectations to the 
people of all that the Government in- 
tended to do for them. This led the 
people of Ireland to entertain a confident 
hope, that tithes would be abolished ; but 
how had that hope been realised? By a 
Bill which would, as he had said, have 
the effect of increasing their pressure. 
Why, the Tories were much better asa 
Government to the Irish nation. What- 
ever little they promised they performed. 
They did not hold out false hopes, 
and then deceive those who trusted them, 
He would assert with confidence that the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman would 
lay the foundation of more petitions for 
Repeal than anything which had been said 
or done in that House for years; and for 
this reason: that it would be seen that the 
whole was founded on mis-statement. 
The right hon. Gentleman might have his 
triumph in that House, but the people of 
Ireland would have their triumph else- 
where. The Secretary for the Treasury 
had his day now, but the people of Ireland 
would have their day. It would be a day 
of the triumph of united and peaceful 
exertion. They were at present a divided 
people, but the time would come when 
Irishmen of all ranks and classes would 
be united on this great question. Let 
them not rely too strongly upon Ireland 
weak in her divisions—the day would 
come when she would be strong in her 
Union. That great and extraordinary 
man, of whom Sheridan had said in this 
House, that “‘ Kings were his sentinels 
and kingdoms his Martello towers,” had 
been prophetically told that Spain, which 
had been the theatre of his atrocities and 
his cruelties, would one day become the 
tomb of his greatness and the graye of his 
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glory. He implored the Government of 
England and that House, to learn wisdom 
from experience and to treat the Irish 
with kindness and with justice. If they 
persevered in their present system—if they 
thought to crush that country beneath 
their feet—if they stifled the voice of 
Ireland, not by justice but by coercion— 
if they continued an Union which inflicted 
wretchedness and injury on one country, 
whilst its benefits to the other were doubtful 
— if, in fine, they did not alter their system 
towards Ireland, he would tell them, and 
his words would be fulfilled, ‘“* That Ire- 
land, which had for centuries been the 
scene of their mis-government and their 
oppression, would, one day or another, be 
the grave of their power and greatness.” 
Mr. Denis O’Connor assured .hon. 
Members that it was always with unaffect- 
ed reluctance he trespassed on their atten- 
tion, and the unwillingness which he at all 
times felt to obtrude his observations upon 
them was anything but lessened on the 
present occasion, by knowing that the 
opinions which he entertained upon the 
subject then before the House were not in 
unison with those of the majority of its 
Members. Be these, his opinions, right 
or be they wrong, he was conscious of his 
own sincerity in adopting them. He was 
not obliged to assume them, to decoy 
support to carry an election. They who 
favoured him with their suffrages gave 
them unconditionally. But, on the other 
hand, some, whose support he should be 
most anxious to receive, declined to give 
it to him from a knowledge of his opinions 
on this question. They were to him, in 
an electioneering point of view, rather adis- 
advantage than a service; as the only con- 
test he had to apprehend was from an anti- 
Reform candidate, and the Repeal Ques- 
tion had a tendency, in some slight degree, 
to divide the liberal interests in the county 
which he had the honour to represent. 
Upon that, however, and upon every other 
question, he came into that House un- 
bound, unfettered, and unpledged—the 
freely-elected Representative of an inde- 
pendent, intelligent, and confiding consti- 
tuency—his opinions were his own, and 
he would not shrink from their avowal. 
From the earliest period to which his poli- 
tical recollections could revert, he always 
contemplated the Union as having inter- 
posed a fatal barrier to the improvement 
of Ireland. It might be, that he formed 
this opinion of it from dwelling on the 
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wrongs inflicted on that country during 
the sad period of England’s uncontrolled 
dominion over it, and that knowing, to 
use the words of her ablest statesmen, 
that she ever made the interests of Ireland 
subservient to her own, he distrusted a 
legislative partnership with a nation that 
appeared at least to be too selfish to be 
just from principle, and was certainly too 
powerful to be so through compulsion. It 
might be, that he was struck with admira- 
tion at the unparalleled advance in pros- 
perity, which he would maintain Ireland 
had achieved instantly upon having vindi- 
cated her national independence, and that 
he presumed, were that independence 
continued or restored, the improvement 
that had so happily commenced might be 
brought to a fortunate consummation. It 
might be, that contemplating with horror 
and disgust the means by which the Union 
was brought about, he looked with aver- 
sion at a measure that was accomplished 
by means of such unjustifiable policy, and 
that he felt predisposed to believe, that as 
it was generated in crime, it could be pro- 
ductive only of misery. Perhaps, too, he 
was strongly influenced by those effusions 
of eloquence of the best and the ablest of 
men and of politicians against the Union, 
from whose speeches so many extracts had 
already been read. He gave credence to 
their doctrines—he subscribed to their 
belief—and he could not become an apos- 
tate from their faith, even though they 
renounced it themselves. On each of 
these points he might be disposed to make 
some observations, but the lengthened de- 
tails into which other hon. Members who 
had preceded him had entered, anticipated 
all, and much more than all, he could say 
upon the subject. He might be allowed, 
however, to observe, that it ought not to 
seem unnatural or improper for Irishmen 
to desire, that their country might be re- 
stored to something of that position in 
which eyery man distinguished for patriot- 
ism, or pre-eminent for public virtue, 
wished her to continue. Were Ireland 
still in the enjoyment of her domestic 
Legislature, the man would be stigmatised 
as a traitor who would barter it for gold, as 
his predecessors had done. And was it 
just, then, to denounce those as deserving 
the indignation of their King, and the 
censure of this House, who entertained a 
wish to see their country in the enjoyment 
of that which it was considered criminal 
to haye abandoned, and was so considered 
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by our present Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
land, and by our present Prime Minister, 
He would not detain the House by read- 
ing long extracts, or making long quota- 
tions, but with their permission he would 
read the petition of the gentry and land- 
holders of the county which he had the 
honour to represent, addressed by them 
to the Irish Parliament when the Union 
was under discussion in that House. It 
was this:—‘* His Majesty’s most dutiful 
and loyal subjects, the gentry and land- 
holders of the county of Roscommon, 
having heard with inexpressible concern 
that it is in agitation to surrender the 
liberties and the Constitution of Ireland 
to the control of a foreign legislature, by 
an incorporate Union with Great Britain, 
entreat the House to reject so odious a 
measure; and they trust that a Constitu- 
tion, in defence of which they have so 
lately hazarded their lives and properties, 
and under which their country has within 
a few years risen to such a state of wealth 
and prosperity, will not be subverted by 
the House which has been delegated by 
the people, not to surrender or destroy, 
but to preserve and protect it as left them 
by their ancestors, and finally established 
in 1782,” In the sentiments of that peti- 
tion he cordially concurred ; he questioned 
the legality or validity of the transaction. 
If an agent were to lease away property 
having received a large fine for the con- 
veyance, would not the bargain be null 
and void? The Catholic people were in 
duress and cajolled by deceptive promises, 
the Protestant trustees of the Irish Legis- 
lature were bribed to convey away their 
trust; the transfer was not good in law. 
Yet he would not touch upon that point 
if it could be shown, that it was for the 
advantage of both countries. He feared 
that no such thing could be shown, at 
least it could not be proved that the mea- 
sure had conduced to the prosperity of 
Ireland. Let hon, Members leave caleu- 
lations which involved so much of un- 
certainty, let them look at the actual con- 
dition of Ireland, let them measure its 
prosperity by contrasting it with that of 
England. Look at England, the emporium 
of wealth, with improvement and comfort 
and abundance diffused over its whole 
surface. Look at Ireland, uncultivated, 
begyarly, and wretched. What was the 
reason of this—was not Ireland blessed 
with as genial a climate, was she not 
favoured with much more natural fertility 
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of soil, were not her inhabitants equal to 
those of England, in every mental and 
physical endowment? yet with all these 
advantages, how did it happen that she 
fared badly, while every other part of the 
empire prospered? Did that show, that 
she had improved by the Union; did she, 
he would ask, really appear to be an in- 
tegral portion of the empire to which she 
belonged? He wished not, at that late 
stage of the debate, to occupy the time of 
the House, but he could not refrain from 
observing that if he for one moment anti- 
cipated those disastrous results from a 
Repeal of the Union which its opponents 
predicted, he should instantly unite with 
them in giving it every possible obstruc- 
tion. He could noi, however, see any 
good reason to apprehend them. In every 
vicissitude, and atall times, the Irish people 
evinced the most devoted loyalty to their 
Sovereign. In fidelity to his present Ma- 
jesty they yielded to no class of his sub- 
jects, In their devotion to his Majesty 
he most deeply participated, Could the 
Repeal of the Union be justly interpreted 
as a renunciation of his Majesty’s author- 
ity, he would shrink from it with horror. 
Could he be convinced that it would lead 
to a separation from England, his most 
fervent protest should be entered against 
it. Had the two countries never enjoyed 
separate domestic Legislatures, he might 
attach some weight to the assertion that 
Repeal and separation were synonymous ; 
but all that he wished was, to place [reland 
in a position in which the firmness of her 
loyalty had been already proved, and the 
stability of her connexion with England 
admitted. It was true, that in the retro- 
spect of that period, some found reason to 
question the stability of the connexion 
with England, if the Union had not been 
carried. The free trade that was enforced, 
the regency question that was discussed, 
had been adduced to prove that Ireland 
could not legislate separately, without en- 
dangering the connexion between the two 
countries. But he would call on the 
House to remember, that it was after the 
regency question had been settled; after 
all these dangerous trials had been sur- 
mounted, when all the arguments adduced 
in the present debate had the strength 
and the freshness of recent delivery in 
them, that the ablest statesmen of the day 
maintained that not only was a separate 
Legislature consistent with loyalty to the 
King of England; not only was it con- 
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sistent with the connexion with England, 
but that they asserted that the Union 
would militate against both. The same 
authorities asserted the rapid stride in 
improvement which Ireland made under 
her independent Legislature. What they 
then stated were facts that might at the 
moment have been easily verified. What 
was now asserted was founded on calcula- 
tions that might involve errors difficult to 
discover at once. He could not sit down 
without adverting to some observations 
that fell from the hon. member for Belfast, 
in impugning the conduct of the Roman 
Catholic Members of Ireland. His hon. 
friend, the member for Tipperary, stated 
that these observations sunk deep into the 
heart of every Roman Catholic in that 
House. As one, he would say, that the 
only sentiment they excited in his mind 
was pity for the little judgment and bad 
taste of the hon. Member, in impugning 
the motives of men who were not his in- 
feriors in political honesty, or political 
judgment; and, thanks to British justice, 
were his equals in that House. He would 
not follow that example; on the contrary, 
he wished that the debate had been con- 
ducted without reference to personal mo- 
tives or views. He would support the 
Motion of the hon. and learned member 
for Dublin for inquiry, but even if he could 
not support that Motion, he felt he should 
oppose the Amendment of the right hon. 
member for Cambridge, because it appear- 
ed to pronounce a panegyric upon Eng- 
land for her conduct towards Ireland; in 
the justice of which he could not acqui- 
esce. Hon. Members should remember 
that during the discussions on the Reform 
Bill, when the Irish Members demanded 
a greater number of Representatives for 
Ireland, their claim was rejected, and the 
grounds of the refusal were stated to be 
that she was too poor to be entitled to 
them —that she had no increase of trade, 
no new towns, no additional prosperity, 
to justify any enlargement of her repre- 
sentation. Thus she was at that time 
taunted with her poverty—now she was 
taunted with her wealth when she sought 
to remedy that poverty. 

Sir Robert Bateson could assure the 
House that he should trouble them but 
for a very short period, and he should not 
have risen at all, but when he heard so 
much of the Irish people — when he heard, 
that the whole of Ireland were of one 
mind on this momentous question, he felt 
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it his duty to set the House right upon 
the subject. In one part of Ireland— 
namely, in Ulster, the intelligence, wealth, 
and respectability of the county were 
decidedly opposed to it. That, he asserted, 
was a matter of fact which could not be 
contradicted. Hon. Members at that side 
of the House had stated, that they looked 
forward to the time when the measure 
should receive the support of the 105 
members serving for Ireland, as, in that 
event, it must be certain of success. He 
(Sir Robert Bateson) thought they might 
look in vain, for such a circumstance 
never could take place. At that period 
of the debate it must be the height of 
presumption in him, particularly after the 
splendid speech of the right hon. bart. 
(Sir Robert Peel), to adduce any new ar- 
gument; he should, therefore, merely con- 
fine himself to a brief statement of facts. 
In the whole province of Ulster he knew 
but one avowed repealer, Mr. Sharman 
Crawford. He admitted, that latterly, 
however, the question had made some 
way with the lower orders. Three years 
ago he stated, that ninety-nine out of 
every 100 persons in the north were de- 
cidedly against Repeal. He was sorry to 
say, that that was not the case at present, 
for within the last year or two many felt 
dissatisfied and discontented with the 
measures of Government. The measures 
of Government were, in fact, most unsatis- 
factory to the people of Ireland generally. 
In the south the people were discontented, 
and cried out for Repeal. In the north 
the people were peaceable, industrious, 
and loyal. The whole of the north of 
Ireland cost the country but three regi- 
ments of infantry ; and what thanks did 
the inhabitants get for being peaceable 
and loyal? They saw the magistrates 
whom they respected and loved dismissed, 
without any cause being assigned, or in 
fact without any trial. They saw the 
Yeomanry ,who had been the defence and 
protection of Ireland in the worst of times, 
calumniated and disgraced. These cir- 
cumstances tended to alienate a portion 
of the people; but he believed the great 
mass of the population of Ulster were 
stedfastly opposed to Repeal, because they 
conceived it could not be carried without 
causing a separation from England, and 
could not be effected without a bloody 
and religious war. He, therefore, hoped, 


after this long debate, if there should be, 
as he trusted there would, an overwhelm- 
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ing majority against the Motion, that 
Gentlemen would cease this useless, this 
mischievous system of agitation. If Gen. 
tlemen would but promote peace and 
concord at home, trade would flourish, 
and happiness be restored to Ireland, 
Why was it that trade flourished in the 
north of Ireland, while it languished in 
the south? It was because peace and 
tranquillity reigned in the north. If, as 
the fact was, the south of Ireland was 
blest with a finer climate and a richer 
soil, why, it might be asked, was it not as 
prosperous as the north? It was solely 
owing to the system of turbulence and 
intimidation which existed there, caused, 
as he had no doubt these circumstances 
were, by mischievous agitation. He im- 
plored his Majesty’s Government to en- 
courage the trade and commerce of Ireland, 
and they would then gain the hearts and 
good wishes of the people of that country. 
He would conclude by saying, that he 
should cordially support the Amendment. 

Mr. Lefroy said, it appeared to him 
that if the Imperial Parliament were, at 
the instance of the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin, and those who sup- 
ported him, to concur in a Repeal of the 
Union, or any measure for the establish- 
ment of separate Legislatures, it would be 
one of the grossest breaches of national 
faith and probity that ever was committed. 
He begged particularly to call the atten- 
tion of English Members to this point :-— 
they had been intrusted by Ireland (when 
she gave up her own Parliament), to legis- 
late for her on certain terms. One of 
these was,—that we should be for ever 
represented in one and the same Imperial 
Parliament. The hon. member for Ros- 
common (Mr. D. O’Connor) ‘said, that 
the Legislature which passed the Union 
had committed a breach of trust; but, if 
so, how much greater would be the breach 
of trust committed by the Imperial Legis- 
lature, were they to accede to the present 
motion, in opposition to the express terms 
which were stipulated for at the passing of 
the Union. Let the House look to the 
importance of this. At that time all the 
great interests of the country were to be 
provided for,—the landed proprietors, the 
Protestants, the Roman Catholics, the 
Church. The great question was then 
depending of the Roman Catholic claims ; 
they obtained, by the transfer of the le- 
gislative power to an Imperial Parliament, 
the prospect of political power; but, on 
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the other hand, the Protestants looked to 
that measure for the security of property, 
the safety of the Protestant religion, and 
their Church Establishment, and of all 
those institutions by which a system of 
rational liberty was secured under the 
British Constitution. The object of the 
present motion was, to deprive Ireland of 
that protection for which she had stipu- 
lated,—to do away with that United Le- 
gislature from which she had looked for 
this protection, and the preservation and 
maintenance of which was one of the 
fundamental articles upon which an Im- 
perial Parliament was intrusted to legis- 
late for her. The Roman Catholics had 
obtained all they were led to expect from 
the Union ; and if, after the Relief Bill 
had been passed, this House were to turn 
round and Repeal the Union, they would 
be guilty of a gross breach of trust,— 
acting in direct contravention of two of 
the great fundamental articles of the 
Union, one of which guaranteed the con- 
tinuance of a United Legislature,—the 
other, the perpetual continuance and pre- 
servation of the Established Church and 
the Protestant religion. Now, one of the 
very grounds upon which it was sought to 
Repeal the Union was, the existence of 
that Church in Ireland. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman, the member for Tip- 
perary, had stated, that the same measure 
of justice had not been meted out to Ire- 
land, at the passing of the Union, that had 
been dealt out to Scotland when that 
country became incorporated with Eng- 
land inasmuch as the religion of the 
majority was not made the established 
religion in Ireland. ‘That was quite true ; 
—but, then, the hon. and iearned Gentle- 
man appeared to have forgotten, that, at 
both Unions, the maintenance of the then 
established religions in each country was 
stipulated for. In Scotland, the Presby- 
terian religion was, at the time of the 
Union, the established religion of the 
country, and its maintenance was guaran- 
teed; while, in Ireland, the Protestant 
religion was the established religion, and 
its maintenance was equally secured. It 
was not, therefore, to be laid at the door 
of the Union, that the religion of the 
majority was not the established religion 
of Ireland. The Protestant religion was 
made the established religion by a Roman 
Catholic Parliament,—the same Parlia- 
ment which, in the reign of Henry 8th, 
enacted, that whoever should be King of 
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England de facto should be King of Ire- 
land de jure. That Parliament adopted 
the Protestant religion as the established 
religion of the State, and it was acquiesced 
in and confirmed by every succeeding 
Parliament,— even by those in which 
Roman Catholics sat, until their exclusion ; 
and this was confirmed and solemnly rati- 


fied for ever at the Union, by a Parliament, 


returned not only by Protestants, but by 
the Roman Catholic 40s. freeholders. 
Did it require the assent of the numerical 
majority of the people to give validity to 
an Act of Parliament? Was the Protest- 
ant religion to be deemed less the estab- 
lished religion, because a majority of the 
lower orders had not adopted it? If so, 
what was to become of the title of the 
great advocates of this measure to sit 
in that House, for, no doubt, the 
Relief Bill had been passed against 
the sense of the great numerical majority 
of the people of England. He was satis- 
fied, that if, at the passing of the Relief 
Bill, it was supposed that it would have 
led to any such demands as that now un- 
der consideration, those who mainly as- 
sisted in carrying it never would have put 
their hands to the work. Those who came 
forward at that period as suppliants never 
hinted, that they asked for political power 
as a means of repealing the Union, and 
subverting the established religion of the 
country; and sure he was, that, if any 
such intimation had been given, that 
measure never would have passed. 
Every Roman Catholic who came forward 
as a witness in favour of that measure, 
held out the contrary; every Roman 
Catholic member who came into that 
House under the Relief Bill, came into it 
bound by the strongest possible obligation 
not to subvert the Protestant establish- 
ment in Ireland. He was satisfied, there- 
fore, that there was not any just founda- 
tion for calling upon the Imperial Legis- 
lature to repeal the Union, followed as it 
must necessarily be (indeed it was openly 
avowed) by the subversion of the Estab- 
lished Church. When, in addition to this, 
it was recollected, that the measure now 
demanded was called for only by a portion 
of the people of Ireland; when it was 
recollected, that it was urged forward 
against the consent and concurrence of 
the property, intelligence, and education 
of the country, and against the wish of 
the great body of the Protestant popula- 
tion ; when, he repeated, it was called for 
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against the opinion of the moral weight 
and influence of the country,—he felt as- 
sured, that the Legislature would not, by 
granting the Motion, violate the trust 
reposed in them. The object of the pre- 
sent Motion was, not to send the question 
for inquiry, it was, in fact, a mere cloak 
for Repeal. It was said, by an hon. 
Member, that if all the lrish Members 
concurred in the necessity of a Repeal of 
the Union, it would be impossible to re- 
sist it. He (Mr. Lefroy) admitted, that 
that might be a case of difficulty; but of 
this he was certain, that no difficulty pre- 
sented itself where not half,-—nay, as 
perhaps it might turn out, not one-third 
of the Irish members were favourably dis- 
posed towards it; the more particularly, 
as the advocates of Repeal were sent into 
Parliament, not to discuss the question, 
but to vote for it. ‘They were sent into 
that House as retained advocates, and 
held their seats by that tenure, with, he 
believed, the single exception of the hon. 
member for Roscommon, who disclaimed 
having given a pledge. At least, the 
supporters of Repeal, before they quitted 
the hustings, had committed themselves, 
and were now debarred from the free ex- 
ercise of their opinions upon the subject. 
He would call the attention of the House, 
and the attention of the Government, to 
the true state of the question, and the 
position in which it now stood in Ireland, 
It had been sometimes insinuated, that 
there were eight millions of persons in 
Ireland favourably disposed towards it. 
He (Mr. Lefroy) did not give credit to 
any such statement. He did conceive, 
however, that he should be misleading the 
House were he not to admit, that a very 
considerable proportion of the Roman 
Catholic population were heartily devoted 
to the question. He admitted, that the 
great numerical majority was in favour of 
Repeal ; and he believed, that the Roman 
Catholic priesthood were decided Repeal- 
ers. On the other hand, there was ar- 
rayed the great bulk of the property of 
lreland,—the great mass of the gentry, 
the education, and the learning of the 
country. There was, besides, the whole 
of the clergy, and, as yet—he repeated it, 
as yet,—the great bulk of the Protestant 
population; and whilst things remained 
in that state, there was no danger of Re- 
peal. But if that state of things gave 
place to another,~-if the advocates of 
Repeal could gain over the Protestants of 
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Ireland to give them their support,—if the 
game now playing to effect that object 
should succeed, then a Repeal of the 
Union, or a civil war, must be inevitable, 
He did not state this with a view of ex- 
citing vain terror in the breast of any per- 
son; he merely urged it with a view of 
showing the necessity that existed of pur- 
suing a temperate and judicious system of 
government in Ireland, He did not wish, 
at that time, to advert to any mistake that 
might have been made; but he would 
warn the Ministers, and entreat them to 
look to the subject, and avoid needlessly 
hurting the feelings, or wounding the pre- 
judices, of men who were willing, at the 
expense of their lives, if necessary, to 
uphold British connexion, The Protest- 
ants of Ireland were the descendants of 
British settlers ; and they bad never for- 
gotten their allegiance to their Monarch, 
or their dutiful attachment to the mother 
country. He would again warn his Ma- 
jesty’s Government to avoid all needlessly 
harsh treatment of them. He desired no 
partiality or favour for the Protestants of 
Ireland. He only desired what, in grati- 
tude and justice, they were entitled to; 
but he must say, that, hitherto, they had 
been dealt with in a manner calculated to 
lead to the result adverted to by the hon. 
Baronet who preceded him; but, unques- 
tionably, from all he (Mr. Lefroy) could 
learn, he feared that, if that course were 
persevered in, it would lead to the most 
mischievous result of throwing the Pro- 
testants of Ireland into the arms of the 
Repealers. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man concluded by stating, that he should 
support the Amendment, and give his 
decided opposition to the original Motion. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson said, that the 
hon. and learned member for Dublin,in the 
course of the very long speech which he 
had made, had consumed many hours in 
establishing certain propositions, which 
he, for one, had never been inclined to 
oppose. That Ireland had never been 
rightly subjected to England,—that she 
had been gained by a system of cruelty 
and oppression which had been scarcely 
ever paralleled, might be argued; but 
these were not topics which had reference 
to the question before the House. It 
mattered not to him how we had obtained 
dominion in Ireland; and it was suffi- 
ciently affirmed, that Ireland had been 
treated by this country as an independent 
nation when the Union was etected. Butthe 
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hon. and learned member for Dublin went 
‘further than this, and here he separated 
himself from him. His hon. and learned 
friend contended, that it was an established 
principle, that the Legislature of no 
country could create a Legislature ; and 
that, although it might make, it could 
not confer on others the power of making 
laws. ‘The hon. and learned Member 
mentioned the names of several eminent 
Irish lawyers as authorities on his side of 
the question, and also quoted the author- 
ity of Locke, to show, that a Legislature 
could not make a Legislature, The 
authority of Mr. Locke was considerable, 
and his general reasoning and his theory 
were to the effect mentioned by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman ; but, in practice, 
what was the doctrine resulting from the 
Revolution of 1688, of which Mr. Locke 
was the able and zealous defender? It 
was, that the two Houses of Parliament 
could, of their own authority, make a 
change in the highest branch of the Legis- 
lature, by deposing one King and putting 
another on the Throne. By naming 
another King they did not confine them- 
selves to the making of laws, but gave to 
another party the power of legislating. 
That case was infinitely stronger than the 
Union. With regard to the opinions of 
the Irish lawyers, they spoke more as par- 
tisans than as lawyers. He doubted very 
much, whether any of the authorities re- 
ferred to by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man would, in the exercise of their pro- 
fession, if a case had been laid before 
them,—or would, if they had been sitting 
on the Bench,—have laid down the posi- 
tions which the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man referred to. But, supposing those 
opinions to have been sincere and well- 
considered on the part of those learned 
persons, did it follow, that they would 
now have been for the Repeal of the Treaty 
of Union, which they had so opposed at 
the time it was made? Was there really 
and necessarily any inconsistency in 
those who thought, at the time, that the 
Union ought not to have taken place ; and 
who now thought, after it had taken place, 
that it ought not, after such a lapse of 
time and change of circumstances, to be 
disturbed. To what an extent might the 
argument of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man be carried. Ifthe Act of Union were 


null and void by reason of the incom- 
petency of those who made it, everything 
done under it must be null and yoid, 
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Was any one prepared to say, that every- 
thing done under the Union with Scotland 
(for that must be governed by the same 
principle) was null and void? He should 
be alarmed at the idea, that his country 
might thus be deprived of all the bless- 
ings and advantages which had been con- 
ferred upon her by the Union with Eng- 
land. In his opinion, the Legislature of 
every country—particularly a representa- 
tive Legislature—had a right to do for the 
people, whatever the people, if they were 
assembled together, could do for them- 
selves. But, certainly, if ever there were 
a compact which ought to be binding, it 
was a Treaty of Union; and between two 
nations, one of which was less powerful 
than the other, if either of them could be 
supposed to be interested in the perma- 
nence of the Union, it was the weaker 
party. For instance, it was said, that 
either party showing sufficient grievance, 
could demand the dissolution of the 
Union. But who was to be judge of the 
sufficiency of the grievance? Suppose 
that, instead of the Union being com- 
plained of by Ireland as injurious to her 
interests, it had been complained of by 
England as opposed to her own. Why, 
by a vote of this and the other House of 
Parliament, the great majority of both 
being composed of Englishmen, according 
to the hon. and learned Gentleman’s doc- 
trine, the articles of Union might have 
been at once overturned, The great 
security—he meant Scotland and Ireland 
—the less powerful nations had, was the 
solemn declaration contained in the re- 
spective Treaties, that the Union should 
be permanent; and that the weaker power 
should not be at the mercy of the stronger, 
to annul it whenever the stronger pleased. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman said, 
that the Union had _ been _ brought 
about by a system of bribery, cor- 
ruption, and blood. Ne admitted, that 
bribery and corruption had been used; 
but he denied, that the Union was accom- 
plished by bloodshed, and by exciting 
rebellion ; bribery had existed, but not a 
civil war. At the time of the Union of 
Scotland, too, bribery was notorious, for 
it appeared by a list, which was yet ex- 
tant, of thebribes given to the nobility, that 
sums, varying from, 1,100/. (the amount 
viven to the Earl of Marchmont) to 
117. 5s., were given. Carstairs, an old 
historian, affirmed, that Lord Banff, who 
had previously been a Papist, was con 
Ge 
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verted to Protestantism by a small bribe, 
with a view to secure his interest. If he 
(Mr. Fergusson) had lived when that 
Union took place, he would have opposed 
it, ay, even with his life; but he must 
now say, that many benefits had been de- 
rived by his country from the Union with 
England, and many benefits had been de- 
rived by Ireland. He did not mean to 
say, that all the good had been done for 
Ireland that might have been done ; but 
Ireland had not placed herself in a con- 
dition to receive from this country the 
benefits intended for it. One great fault 
committed by the Government of Eng- 
land was the delay of the great, healing, 
and necessary measure,—Catholic Eman- 
cipation. That measure had been forced 
on the Government; it was not an act of 
grace, but was the effect of fear. That 
had been a great fault. If, a short time 
after the Union, Catholic Emancipation 
had been conceded, all agitation would 
have been anticipated and prevented. 
But what was the condition of Ireland 
now? There was, and had been, in that 
House an inclination to listen willingly to 
the claims of Ireland, and an anxiety to 
do all that was possible to promote her 
interests and to establish her liberties. 
Reviewing the whole course of the present 
discussion, he could not but complain of 
the imputations attempted to be cast upon 
the Imperial Parliament, on the ground 
that it was insensible to the wants of Ire- 
land, and regardless of her interests. He 
could refer with confidence to the whole 
course of British legislation in support of 
the assertion, which he unhesitatingly 
made, that England, since the Union, had 
ever consulted the interests and the feel- 
ings of the Irish people, and had devoted 
much labour, and more than a due pro- 
portion of time, to the affairs and condi- 
tion of Ireland. The history of that 
country, in connection with what was called 
Catholic Emancipation, could not but be 
fresh in the recollection of hon. Members. 
They could not but recollect that, during 
the whole of the discussions on that ques- 
tion, and in every proceeding connected 
with it, they were told, that the passing of 
the Act which removed Catholic disabili- 
ties would make the British empire to 
consist of one united people. That in- 
disputably was the representation made, 
and upon that representation Members of 
Parliament acted, in giving their consent 
to a measure which was passed without 
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the slightest intimation being given, that 
there existed the most remote idea of 
following up the acquirement of that 
’vantage ground with a proposition for 
what he did not scruple to describe 
as tantamount to a dismemberment 
of the empire. Looked upon as a 
plan for cementing and perpetuating the 
general bond which kept together the 
people of the United Kingdom, the mea- 
sure of Emancipation was agreed to by 
both Houses, and received the assent of 
the Crown; but what were they, then, 
after so short an interval, to say to a pro- 
position for dissolving that Union, which 
they had made such large sacrifices to 
preserve ? and with what a bad grace did 
such a proposition come, after thirty-three 
years of acquiescence! It was well known, 
that, during the whole of that period, 
there was not a breath sent forth respect- 
ing that dissolution of the Union, which 
they were now told the people of Ireland 
had been all along most earnestly desiring. 
But now that those healing measures had 
been gained, the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, and those who acted with him, 
desired to dissolve the connexion, and to 
govern themselves. Was it to be sup- 
posed, however, that Ireland could go- 
vern herself, and continue her con- 
nexion with Great Britain? The ques- 
tion was, whether two independent 
Legislatures could permanently exist un- 
der the same Sovereign. The history of 
Scotland taught important lessons on this 
subject. There was so strong an analogy 
between the case of Scotland and that of 
Ireland, that it was scarcely possible to see 
the smallest difference between them. The 
effects which must have resulted to Scot- 
land at the time of the Union, if the 
Treaty of Union had not been concluded, 
were precisely those which would in- 
evitably result to Ireland if the Motion of 
the hon. and learned Member should 
succeed, and consequently a dissolution of 
the Union would take place. If Gentle- 
men would refer to the history of those 
times, they would find, that when the law 
passed in this country which secured the 
succession of the House of Hanover to 
the Throne of England, an attempt was 
made to introduce the same law into 
Scotland. The time was one of great 
peril. Engaged in foreign war, and vexed 
with domestic broils, the country was me- 
naced with a disputed succession to the 
Throne. It was, of course, an object of 
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the highest importance to have the suc- 
cession which was agreed to in England, 
adopted by the Scottish Parliament; but 
that Parliament, thinking that the time 
was favourable to insist on additional se- 
curity for the exercise of their independ- 
ence, passed certain Acts, which would 
have converted the kingdom almost into a 
republic,-—for one of them declared, that 
after the death of the Queen, no King of 
Scotland, being at the same time King of 
England, should have the power to make 
war without the consent of Parliament ; 
and that treaties of peace, alliance, and 
commerce should be concluded by the 
King, with the consent of the estates of 
Parliament. They afterwards passed 
another Act, which provided, that the 
successor of Queen Anne should be named 
by the estates, but that such person 
should not be the successor to the throne 
of England, unless such conditions of 
Government should be previously framed, 
as should secure from English or foreign 
influence the honour and independence of 
the kingdom, the freedom, frequency, and 
authority of Parliament, the religious li- 
berty and trade of the kingdom, with 
liberty to the estates to add such further 
conditions of government as should appear 
to be necessary ; that the Commission of 
the Officers of State and the military 
commanders should expire with the Sove- 
reign ; that the inhabitants of the kingdom 
should be uniformly trained to arms and 
discipline, and that, upon the death of the 
Queen, and until the assembling of Par- 
liament, the Government should be lodged 
with the Privy Council, and such Mem- 
bers of the Parliament as should then be 
in Edinburgh. The Act of Security was 
rejected by Queen Anne ; but the Parlia- 
ment of Scotland sent it back to her 
Majesty tacked to a Bill of Supply. The 
wants of the Government were urgent; 
and without the supply the army must 
have been disbanded, and the country 
laid open to foreign invasion. The Act 
of Security thus tacked to the Bill of 
Supply received the Royal Assent. 
The Parliament of England had also 
passed an Act hostile to Scotland, among 
other things, prohibiting the importation 
of cattle, coals, and linen, the staple ar- 
ticles of Scotland. It provided, that, 
after a certain day, the natives of Scot- 
land, not settled inhabitants of England, 
should be incapable of inheriting lands in 
England; putting them thus on the foot- 
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ing of aliens. It was impossible that 
such a state of things could last. War, 
attended by theseparation, orsubjugation of 
one country to the other, must have en- 
sued, if the Treaty of Union had not taken 
place. The same result must happen in 
Ireland if the proposed Repeal should 
take effect. But the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin was to guard against 
these evils by the restraints to be im- 
posed on the power of the Irish Parlia- 
ment. There was to be a provision that 
the Parliament of Ireland should not pos- 
sess the power of altering the succession 
to the Crown; but of what value could 
that, or any other limitation of its power 
be considered, so long as it enjoyed the 
privilege of stopping the supplies? Why, 
there was not a man living, unless the 
victim of party prejudice, who would not 
acknowledge that the attempt to call any 
such restraint into practical operation 
must lead at once to civil war, and that 
most probably arising in the midst of fo- 
reiga war. They had heard many and 
loud complaints against the injustice 
which had been perpetrated against Ire- 
land; but he would ask, did that House 
think, that a revival of the Parliament of 
Ireland, of whose jobbing and tyranny 
they had heard so many examples, would 
afford to Ireland so good a chance of 
substantial justice as they might expect 
from the Imperial Parliament? Did the 
Irish people really suppose, that their con- 
dition would be improved by a disruption 
of the empire? He sincerely and con- 
scientiously declared, that he did not be- 
lieve there could be found an audience to 
which the people of Ireland could, with so 
much advantage, address themselves as to 
the Parliament of the United Kingdom. 
For the sake of Ireland, then, he should 
say, let the Union remain undisturbed ; 
but, above all, for the sake of the empire, 
let it not be broken; for a consent to its 
dissolution would be nothing less than a 
signing thedeath-warrant of the wealth, the 
glory, and the prosperity of the empire. 
Mr. Ronayne congratulated the House 
on the altered tone it had manifested 
during the progress of the present pro- 
tracted debate. The patience and the 
attention with which hon. Gentlemen were 
permitted to give expression to their sen- 
timents on this important question, augured 
well for the success of the cause that he 
and his hon. colleagues had espoused, and, 
when contrasted with the attempts that 
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were last year made, to shout them down 
whenever they rose to address the House 
on subjects connected with Irish interests, 
gave the strongest indication of the im- 
proved feelings and disposition that now 
actuated those who were opposed to the 
Repeal of the Legislative Union between 
this country and Ireland. He would, 
therefore, prove bis gratitude to the House 
by not trespassing longer on their time 
than the discharge of the duty he had to 
perform would allow him; while he stited 
his reasons for supporting the Motion of 
the hon. and learned member for Dublin, 
and opposing the insidious Resolution 
proposed by the right hon. Gentleman, the 
Secretary of the Treasury. The hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down, had 
attempted to draw a parallel between the 
circumstances connected with, and the 
events that followed, the Union with Scot- 
land, and that of Ireland. He would, on 
the contrary, show, and he hoped he would 
be able to prove to the satisfaction of the 
House, that the cases of the two countries 
were by no means parallel. He would be 
pardoned for saying, that at the period of 
the Union with England, Scotland, as 
compared with Ireland, had little or no- 
thing to give up. She had no sacrifice to 
make, for she had nothing of consequence 
or importance to sacrifice. Her Parlia- 
ment, if Parliament it could be called, had 
not the slightest resemblance to the Irish 
Parliament. Her Government was a con- 
fused mixture of oligarchy and monarchy, 
aud any change that would have been 
made in it must inevitably have proved to 
be a change for the better. In confirma- 
tion of his opinions, he would cite the au- 
thority of a writer, which he was confident 
the hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Fergu- 
son) would not be disposed to dispute. 
He meant the writings of Mr. Dalrymple, 
a Scotchman. ‘In Scotland,” says Mr. 
Dalrymple, (an able Scotch writer and the 
author of an excellent treatise on tenures), 
“ we had little or no commerce; the land 
property was engrossed by the nobility ; 
and it continued to remain so as long as we 
had Parliaments; the same cause which 
raised the Commons in England, in Scot- 
land depressed them ; besides, the Lords 
and Commons sat in one house, and the 
nation, carried away by the splendour of 
the former, lost sight of their own Repre- 
sentatives, while the Representatives them- 
selves, imposed on by the same splendour, 
lost the idea of their own importance, 
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The Commons could set up no distine- 
tions of rights and privileges in a_ single 
body, of which they only made a part; 
and not favoured by the people, they 
would not favour the people in return,” 
Such was the description which that able 
writer gave of the Constitution of the 
Scotch Parliameut at the period of the 
Union. He quoted that authority in re- 
ference to the manner in which the Union 
with Scotland was cffected, and, in order 
to show, that there was no similarity be- 
tween it and the Trish Union, in preference 
to the language of Grattan (clarum et 
venerabile nomen), of Plunkett, Bushe, 
and a host of others, as able and as en- 
lightened men as any country on the face 
of the earth could boast of. He would 
read another extract from the same writer, 
descriptive of the exercise of the elective 
franchise in Scotland at that period, which 
demonstrates beyond all doubt, that there 
could not be any just comparison made 
between the cases of the two countries at 
the time of their Union with England, 
‘The number of Scotch electors was in- 
significant, scarcely aimounting to three 
thousand voters, and the Constitution of 
Scotland, till incorporated with that of 
England, was a mixture of monarchy and 
oligarchy; the nation consisted of an 
oligarchy, without the privilege of electing 
their own Representatives; of a gentry, 
indeed, entitled to represent by election, 
but unable to serve the nation; and of a 
nobility which oppressed one and despised 
both ; but now the Union with England 
has given other rights to our part of the 
Legislature ; has settled us upon that just 
poise which has rendered the Constitu- 
tion of England the wonder of mankind.” 
That was the language of an intelligent 
Scotchman; but there was, besides this 
extraordinary difference between the situa- 
tions of Ireland and Scotland, that, in the 
latter country, the religion of the majority 
of the people was made the established 
religion of the country; and, thanks to 
their courage and resolution, entitling 
them to the gratitude and admiration of 
posterity, they refused to contribute to 
the support of a Church from whose doc- 
trines they conscientiously dissented. If 
they were told, that by virtue of that 
parchment bond of Union, the Presbyte- 
rian religion should no longer be consi- 
dered as the religion of the State, and 
that they must endure the incubus of a 
Church Establishment, as the- learned, 
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Member, the representative of the Univer- 
sity of Dublin (Mr. Lefroy) contended 
that Ireland, by the Articles of Union, 
must submit to; then, with some plausi- 
bility, the parallel sought to be estab- 
lished, might be maintained; but while 
Ireland has to support an immense Church 
Establishment—while, of the 8,000,000 of 
her inhabitants, but 600,000 are Protest- 
ant, whose spiritual wants cost the Catho- 
lics and Presbyterians a sum of half-a- 
million of money annually—while these 
circumstances exist, what analogy can be 
proved between the cases of the two coun- 
tries? The way that was taken to make 
the Union binding upon Ireland was es- 
tablishing the religion of the minority, and 
enforcing its maintenance from the pro- 
perty of the majority. And the learned 
Member said, that from this grievance 
no redress was to be expected. Another 
difference between the two countries must 
not be overlooked—namely, the attempt 
that was made to force a new creed upou 
the people. In Scotland, the religious 
opinions of the majority of the people 
were respected. In Ireland, the property 
of the people was confiscated ; and unlike 
the confiscations that have taken place in 
other countries, the conquerors did not 
amalgamate with the people, but created 
and perpetuated divisions and distinctions 
amongst them. (In elucidation of this 
position, he would read a short extract 
from a speech of Mr. Grant, President of 
the Board of Trade, made on a Motion of 
Sir John Newport). That right hon. 
Gentleman said,—‘ Then came the anti- 
* Commercial code, and the Anti-Catholic 
‘ code, marching side by side, and com- 
‘ bining their strength, for the great object 
‘of crushing, by the most efficacious 
‘ means, the talent, the industry, the en- 
‘terprize, and the improvement of the 
‘ people.*’ Absenteeism was another 
cause of complaint in Ireland, and much 
as it injured the interests of Ireland before 
the Union, the removal of the Parliament 
greatly aggravated the evil, which was the 
more grievously felt, since absenteeism 
was rendered compulsory, instead of being 
as before voluntary. He would not go so 
far back in the history of Ireland, as the 
hon. and learned member for Dublin and 
the Secretary of the Treasury had done. 
The right hon, Gentleman amused the 
House with the recital of the wrongs of 
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the Prince of Brefin. He would refer to 
more recent events in Irish history, in or- 
der to show the grievances the country 
had endured. He would not cite the au- 
thority of any prejudiced individual in his 
favour, but he would read to them an ex- 
tract from the authentic history of one, 
who, in Ireland, was called ‘ the Great,” 
and in English history is celebrated for 
his talevts and acquirements, he alluded 
to Sir Richard Boyle, the great Earl of 
Cork, The original was to be had in the 
Royal Irish Academy, and he hoped he 
might be heard while he read a few sen- 
tences from it, with the attention of those 
hon. Gentleman, who were so much 
amused by the account the right hon. 
Baronet, the member for Tamworth, gave 
of the supposed practice of the ancient 
Irish Monarchs’ Coronation, which was 
solemnized, as he said, by bathing him in 
broth. The letter was addressed to the 
farl of Warwick, and was written in the 
year 164], from his mansion in Youghal : 
—* But to return to Ireland, wherein my 
fortune lies, and wherein I have eaten the 
most parte of my bread for the last tifty- 
four years, and have made it a great parte 
of my study to understand the kingdome 
and the people in their owne true essence 
and natures: I doe beseech your lord- 
shipp, believe this great truth from me, 
that there is not many, (nay, | may more 
truly say), very few or none, that is a na- 
tive of Ireland, and of the Romish religion, 
but he is either publiquely in his action, 
or privately in his heart, an assistant or 
welwisher unto it, for this rebellion hath 
infected all of them, and the contagion 
thereof is dispersed throughout the king- 
dom, and as the poyson is geuerall, soe 
hath his Majesty and the Parliament a fitt 
opportunitie offered them, for these their 
treasons, to roote the Popish partie of the 
natives out of the kingdome, and to plant 
it with English Protestants, for soe long 
as English and Irish Protestants and Pa- 
pists live here intermingled together, wee 
can never have firme and assured peace ; 
and his Majestie may now justly interest 
himselfe in all their lands and confisea - 
tions, and have roome enough to plant this 
kingdome with new English, which will 
raise him a great revenue, and secure the 
kingdome to the crowne of England, which 
it will never be soe long as these Papists 
have any land here, or are suflered to live 
therein. And, yf it would please his 
Majestie, with assent of Parliament, to 
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cause an Act presently to be passed there, 
to attainte them all of high treason, and 
to confiscate their lands and estates to the 
crowne, it would utterly dishearten them, 
and encourage the English to serve cou- 
ragiously against them, in hope to be set- 
tled in the lands of them they shall kill 
or otherwise destroy.” In England, this 
hideous project was unattended to, be- 
cause there they were otherwise employed. 
In Ireland, however, he pressed it on the 
Lords Justices, and they, particularly the 
notorious Parsons, proceeded far towards 
carrying it into execution. This appears 
from a letter of the latter to the execrable 
proposer, dated Dublin, 20th June, 1643, 
wherein he tells him, “Lam of your mind, 
that a thorow destruction must be made, 
before we can settle upon a_ safe peace. 
I pray you spare none, but indict all of 
quality or estate. We have done so here- 
abouts to many thousands, and have al- 
ready executed some.” Such was the 
language used by this hoary miscreant to- 
wards a people from whom he was deriv- 
ing a splendid subsistence at the time. 
Such were the measures he recommended 
to be adopted towards Ireland by the 
English Government; but their atrocity 
was 80 extreme, their injustice so glaring, 
that even England at that time, how- 
ever well inclined to cruelty and oppres- 
sion, could not, with any appearance 
of decency, act upon the diabolical sug- 
gestion. There could be no question of 
the authenticity of this letter, for the ori- 
ginal manuscript, in the handwriting of 
the great Earl of Cork, was still in exist- 
ence. It is a fair specimen of the prin- 
ciple upon which English statesmen, Eng- 
lish settlers, and English viceroys, acted 
in those times, and which, though with 
some occasional mitigation, had been 
continued to later days. It was a system 
of confiscation, of rapine, of murder, and 
of destruction. He sincerely hoped, that 
the posterity of those men would make 
reparation for the oppressions and plunder 
which their ancestors had inflicted upon 
the Irish people. The writer of that nefa- 
rious letter placed as a motto over the 
entrance to his castle at Lismore, now in 
the Duke of Devonshire’s estate, the 
words, ‘‘ God’s Providence is our inherit- 
ance.” What language was this for the 
wretched miscreant to employ, who, in 
his letter, recommended the extermination 
of awhole people! The right hon, Gen- 
tleman, wherever he borrowed his epithets, 
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denominated the authorities that were 
cited in favour of Repeal as trash and 
nonsense. Surely, the letter he (Mr. 
Ronayne) had just read was deserving of 
having those elegant phrases applied to it, 
more than the story with which the right 
hon. Baronet amused the House, endea- 
vouring, by the relation of his anecdote, 
to throw ridicule on the question in de- 
bate. But where did the right hon. Ba- 
ronet obtain the information which he com- 
municated to the House on the subject of 
the ancient coronation of Irish kings? 
Did the event happen before the Christian 
era, or after it? He was curious to as- 
certain the source of the right hon. Baro- 
net’s information.—The Union was intro- 
duced by the late Lord Castlereagh. At 
that time a pamphlet was written called 
‘“‘ Cease your funning,” and attributed, he 
believed correctly, to the pen of Charles 
Kendal Bushe, the present Chief Justice 
of the Court of King’s Bench in Ireland. 
He would read a few extracts from it which 
were written in the happiest strain of 
irony :—‘ That, there is demonstration of 
‘the utility of the measure from one cir- 
‘ cumstance—that during the successive 
‘ reigns of various viceroys, no English Se- 
‘ cretary had ever the public spirit to pro- 
‘pose this important resolution, but that 
‘as soon as an amiable young nobleman 
‘ of our own nation assumed the reigns of 
‘ Government, the first measure of his ad- 
‘ ministration was the salvation of his 
‘country. Lord Castlereagh, uninfluenced 
‘by the selfish examples of his English 
‘ predecessors, felt the Irish blood running 
‘ in his veins, and determined it should never 
‘blush in his face—his country and pos- 
‘terity will do him justice.” The same 
observation would apply at the present 
time. He is an Irishman or West Briton 
—as he chooses to call himself—who is 
the first to propose that the Union with 
England shall be maintained inviolable ; 
and he is an Irishman, a very amiable 
young gentleman, indeed, that has been 
procured to second the Motion. That 
amiable young gentleman had thought it 
becoming in him to abuse all those who 
were in favour of Repeal in that House. 
In that excellent speech of his, which is 
printed, is one of the most astonishing 
specimens of accurate reporting he had 
ever beheld. That hon. Gentleman, ac- 
cording to the present fashion, had in- 
dulged in much abuse, and vulgar invec- 
tive, of those who were opposed to him in 
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politics. His allusions to the hon. mem- 
ber for Dublin were received with shouts 
of laughter and cheers by the English Gen- 
tlemen; but he was strongly of the opinion, 
thatif a certain vow had not been registered 
in heaven, hon. Gentlemen would not be so 
extremely ready to offer these personal in- 
sults. The hon. member for Belfast calls 
us itinerant agitators and interested dema- 
gogues. This language coming from him 
is hardly tolerable, especially when one 
reflects upon the former opinions ex- 
pressed by that Gentleman, and which the 
hon. and learned member for Cork (Mr. 
O‘Connor) had so forcibly referred to dur- 
ing the present debate. In his former 
speeches the hon. Member denounced the 
pampered prelacy and overgrown Church 
Establishment ; and now he was the advo- 
cate of all the abuses that had been in- 
flicted upon Ireland by English misrule. 
He had said-—‘ When men will ask us 
‘ what we wish to accomplish by Reform, 
‘let us point to the achievements of a 
‘ Washington—let us show them a country 
‘free from that insidious remnant of a 
‘darker age, a pampered prelacy and a 
‘ domineering Church Establishment. Let 
‘us show them men who scorn to intrust 
‘ their liberties to the guardianship of he- 
‘reditary legislators—who have. cut off 
‘from their constitution the incubus of a 
‘ second estate, and who can protect their 
‘property without the assistance of a 
‘ race of 
Tenth transmitters of a foolish face. 

‘ Let us point out to a people who spurn 
‘ the idea of impoverishing nine younger 
‘ brothers, to confer a name and an inhe- 
‘ ritance upon the tenth, who can boast of 
‘ no other precedency than the accident of 
‘ priority at his birth—a people who own 
‘ no distinction of blood, and who worship 
‘no aristocracy save that of virtue and 
‘talent.’ No itinerant agitator or dema- 
gogue ever used such violent democra- 
tic language as that. He knew not 
what had occurred since, to produce 
so great a change in the hon. Mem- 
ber’s opinions. In early life he under- 
stood that hon. Gentleman went to 
Greece. Those at all acquainted with the 
literature of the day must have read his 
History of Greece, and his Letters from the 
JEgean. What, then, had occurred since, 
to change the hon. Gentleman’s opinions ? 
His writings and his speeches breathed a 
spirit of independence that was to be 
looked for in vain in his present harangues. 
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Probably, in his anxiety to accommodate 
himself to the circumstances and the com- 
pany in which he may be placed, he had 
taken for his model that poet whom Lord 
Byron describes in Don Juan. He was a 
man— 

Who had seen many changes, 
And always changed as true as any needle— 
His polar star being one that rather ranges, 
And not the fixed. He knew the way to wheedle : 
Thus, usually, when he was asked to sing, 
He gave the different nationssomething national— 
Twas all the same to him, ‘God save the King’ 
Or ‘ Ca ira,’ according to the fashion all. 
That hon. Gentleman had said, that the 
enemies of the Union were Roman Catho- 


lics. Was Sir Richard Musgrave a Ca- 
tholic? Was Sharman Crawford a Ca- 
tholic? Was Mr. Ensor a Catholic ? 


Was Lord Mountgarret a Catholic ? 
Were the sons of the illustrious Grattan 
—were all the Gentlemen around him, 
Catholics? The assertion was idle, and 
only calculated to give a sectarian hue to 
a question, that should be discussed with- 
out any intermixture of religious animo- 
sity. The hon. Gentleman had also 
said, and boasted, that, instead of being a 
Representative of Ireland and Irish inter- 
ests alone, he had been enabled to loose 
the chains of the Hindoo, and to delibe- 
rate upon the affairs of the empire at large. 
He had read for the House the authority 
of Dr. Duigenan, and next the writings 
of Theobald M‘Kenna. The latter got a 
pension for the pamphlet, which his family 
enjoyed to the present hour. These were 
the authorities from which the extracts 
the hon. Member read in favour of the 
Union, were obtained. He would not go 
into the calculations that other hon. Gen- 
tleman had discussed. He would content 
himself by the simple and undeniable 
statement, that, from the year 1792, when 
the Irish revenue was only 1,100,0002., it 
increased, in the course of seven years, to 
3,000,000. What was the state of the 
revenue now, at this distant period from 
the Union? By the tables laid before the 
House, the amount of the revenue for the 
past year is only 3,800,0002. Such was 
the increase within the short period of 
seven years antecedent to the Union, while 
the grand result of all the boasted benefits 
of an Union of thirty-four years’ duration 
was, that the revenues of Jreland did not, 
within the latest period, amount to more 
than 3,800,0002. He did not concur 
entirely in the opinion of those who decried 
figures, although he agreed with a distin- 
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guished countryman of his, who, on the 
very same subject, had said ‘* Woe to the 
man or the million who can calculate the 
profit or the loss of the sale of their coun- 
try. The man must have the heart of a 
monster, and the million must be doomed 
to wander about the world without the 
honour or the happiness of a home.” He 
agreed with that authority, and echoed, 
woe to the man who would test the value 
of his country, and estimate its merits, by 
any statements of figures. The Irish peo- 
ple were not inferior to any people on the 
face of the globe, in mental or physical 
endowments—no country was superior to 
Ireland in soil or climate—why, then, 
should she be the most impoverished 
country under heaven, and her population 
the most destitute? The right hon. baro- 
net, the member for Tamworth (Sir R. 
Peel) in opposing this Motion. took the 
most manly and English mode of resisting 
it. He scorned to delude the people by 
attempting to prove, that they were better 
off now than before the Union. He dis- 
dained to practise such a delusion, but 
boldly contended that the Union must be 
upheld. The Irish were treated in a do- 
inineering, overbearing manner. A spirit 
of domination was on every subject mani- 
fested towards their country. Their 
taxes were to be continued, and however 
unjust their proportion of them might be, 
they were told, that Ireland was an inte- 
gral part of the empire, and must be kept 
in subjection. It was precisely the same 
spirit that dictated the answers given to 
Benjamin Franklin, when he remonstrated 
upon the injustice the American colonies 
had experienced from the tyranny of the 
mother country. The result of that con- 
temptuous treatment was too well known 
to require further explanation. What 
once was done might be done again and 
he would therefore admonish the House 
not to afford occasion to the people of 
Ireland to remember so fatal a precedent. 
The threat he now used did not originate 
with him; it came from the lips of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. The language 
of that right hon. Gentleman, however, 
was different then from what it was 
now. He was then an Irishman, he had 
since become a West Briton. Here the 
hon. Gentleman read an extract from a 
pamphlet published by Mr. Spring Rice, 
when member for Limerick, Such was 
the character given by Mr. Spring Rice 
in speaking of the Parliament of England, 
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of the misgovernment of Ireland; such 
was his opinion then of the Constitution of 
1782. He agreed with the right hon, 
Gentleman, that despair was more danger- 
ous than discussion. The hon. Gentle- 
man had amused them with a history of 
the job family. The subject had acquired 
a most fit and competent historian, and 
he felt sure, that if the work should ever 
undergo a second edition the right hon. 
Gentleman’s parliamentary life and ofticial 
experience would enable him to publish it 
with many most useful emendations and ad- 
ditions, But when the right hon. Gentle- 
man was so lavish of his abuse of the Irish 
Parliament, how did it happen that he 
omitted to mention the delinquencies that 
had been committed under the Imperial 
Parliament ? He did not say a word 
about the Rideau Canal, or the martello 
towers in Jreland, nor of the foolish ex- 
penditure of the public money for the 
formation of the batteries at the Cove of 
Cork. He forgot all them, and reserved 
his attacks for the Irish Parliament alone. 
The right hon. Secretary also forgot to 
mention the immense sums of money ap- 
propriated to the building of new churches 
in Ireland, for which there was not the 
slightest necessity. ‘The people of Ireland, 
it was objected, had been in the habit of 
using strong language. That might be 
the case. He would speak out plainly in 
that House, as he had not, as in Ireland, 
the fear of a Whig Attorney-General 
before him. The Secretary of Ireland 
might pass his Coercion Bills; but he 
would tell the right hon. Secretary, they 
would be ineffectual for the continuance 
of the tithe system. The Tithe Compo- 
sition Bill was grossly unjust towards 
Ireland; its effect was, to increase the 
ecclesiastical revenues ; and, in Waterford, 
it extended and doubled the income of 
the lay impropriators—it injured vested 
interests ; and those whose lands had been 
tithe free for centuries past, were vow 
most heavily taxed. The people looked 
upon the Church Establishment as not in- 
tended for the maintenance of religion, or 
the spiritual comfort of the people, but as 
affording an opportunity for the gratifica- 
tion and support of the junior branches of 
the families of the English gentry. The 
Government might attempt to coerce the 
people; but he would tell his Majesty’s 
Ministers, that tithes, in no shape or form 
whatever, would be submitted to any 
longer in Ireland. The Irish people were 
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not such dolts as to be deluded by the 
flimsy pretext, that, because the name of 
tithes was altered, the grievance was more 
easy to be endured. It was an imposition 
on them to be obliged to support the 
clergymen of a creed in which they did 
not believe, and they would not be the 
dupes of it any longer. For his own part 
he did not hesitate to say, both here and 
in Ireland, that as long as tithes were im- 
posed upon the people, he would resist 
the payment of them. They might pass 
their laws enforcing the collection of tithes 
—he would not obey them—there were 
many others he knew who would not obey 
them. They would not rise in arms against 
the law, but they would only yield to it as 
long as they could not help it {Laughéer.] 
Yes, he repeated, however hon, Gentlemen 
might laugh, that the submission he would 
give to such a law would be precisely the 
same as that he would give to a bandit 
who would place him in the awkward 
alternative, either to deliver up his purse 
or his life. The right hon. the Secretary 
of the Treasury, when on this side of the 
House, expressed strong opinions on the 
conduct of England towards Ireland, 
though he now seemed to have forgotten 
the state of Ireland. He would next refer to 
the insidious attempt made by the right 
hon. Gentleman to obtain the sanction of 
Parliament toall the acts of the mis-govern- 
ment of Ireland. He was not to be con- 
tented by having a direct negative to the 
Motion of the hon. and learned member 
for Dublin, but must have in addition the 
approbation of the House to all the acts 
of the English Government towards Ire- 
land. The language which the right hon. 
Gentleman had used in 1822, was widely 
different from what he now employed. If 
that authority were not sufficient, he 
would read a Letter from a nobleman, 
who held a high situation in Ireland—he 
meant the Marquess of Anglesey. That 
distinguished personage’s Letter would, 
no doubt, be found in the bureau; and 
probably the hon. Gentleman would re- 
cognize in the passage he would read, 
something that might prove useful to him. 
In that Letter was this passage :—‘ These 
‘ concurring causes which diffuse through 
‘ this country a spirit of disquiet and dis- 
‘ trust in the authorities, and which, if not 
‘removed, threaten before long to leave 
‘ the King’s Government in Ireland with- 
‘ out any party but the King’s troops. I 
‘am aware of the composition and temper 
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‘of the House of Lords. I know, that 
‘the times have passed when the will 
‘ of the Minister could determine the acts 
‘of the Legislature. Still I cannot re- 
‘ frain from urging on the attention of my 
‘colleagues the claims of this suffering 
‘ and too long neglected country, toa par- 
‘ticipation in the benefit of that en- 
‘ lightened policy which has already con- 
‘ ferred so much upon other parts of the 
‘empire. I greatly fear, that it will be 
‘ now too late to remedy these evils, be- 
‘ cause we shall be found to have over- 
‘looked, in the licentious exhibitions of 
‘ the national discontent, the proper reme- 
‘ dies for the evils from whieh it springs ; 
‘ because even now, and while I write, 
‘the Irish people are calling too vehe- 
‘ mently, I admit, for healing measures— 
‘I am unable to answer them by any 
‘other law than the Riot Act upon the 
‘ point of the bayonet.’ Who wrote that ? 
Not an Irish agitator, or a furious dema- 
gogue, as the hon. member for Belfast 
(Mr. Tennent) would have it. No, it was 
the most noble the Marquess of Anglesey. 
With this evidence before the House of 
the conduct of the Imperial Parliament 
to Ircland—with the language of the 
Secretary of the Treasury before it—could 
they be asked with any consistency to 
give their approbation to all the measures 
of his Majesty’s Government? He im- 
plored the House not to sanction the acts 
of the Government, by acceding to the 
right hon. Gentleman’s Amendment. The 
Union had hitherto proved most ruinous 
to Ireland, and the maintenance of an 
enormous Church Establishment had been 
the cause of the greatest re-action, heart- 
burning, and annoyance. That Union so 
called, as “* Lucus a non lucendo,” “a 
Union from never uniting,” which in its 
first operation gave a death-blow to -he 
independence of Ireland, and in its last, 
might be the cause of her eternal separa- 
tion from this country. If it must be 
called a Union, it was the union of the 
shark with its prey ; the spoiler swallowed 
up his victim, and thus they became one 
and indivisible, Such a system was not 
consistent with justice ; and it was con- 
trary to every principle of common 
honesty, that 7,500,000 people should be 
called upon to support the clergy of about 
half-a-million of population. It must not 
be thought, that the people of Ireland 
were so stupified by insult and injury, 
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and patiently. They had, he con- 
tended, a perfect right to relieve them- 
selves from such an unjust state of 
things, as soon as an opportunity offered. 
The people of Ireland, though oppressed, 
were sensitive to injustice, and would 
never submit to be subjugated. He 
begged, in conclusion, to remind the 
House, that though liberty had been ex- 
tinguished in Ireland, the love of it still 
animated the people, and that they, though 
grossly oppressed, had a spirit which would 
not be subdued— 

No—they have as hearts that never, never, 
Will stoop to be the Moslem’s slaves, 
While Heaven has light, or Earth has graves, 

Colonel Torrens rose, amidst cries of ques- 
tion. Protracted as the debate had been, 
and exhausted as were all the topics it in- 
volved, he would compress, he said, within 
the narrowest compass possible his observa- 
tions uponthis important question. He was 
opposed to the Repeal of the Legislative 
Union, because it would lead to a dis- 
memberment of the empire, and because 
dismemberment would aggravate, not re- 
lieve, the evils of Ireland, while it lowered 
England from her highestate. The advo- 
cates of Repeal contended, that a Repeal 
of the Union would remove the evil of 
absenteeism. He (Colonel Torrens) fully 
admitted, that absenteeism was an evil, 
but he maintained, that it was an evil 
which Repeal could not alleviate. Ire- 
land had two classes of absentees—she 
had the absentee proprietors, whose rents 
being remitted in corn and other pro- 
visions, diminished the supply of food at 
home; and she had absentee labourers, 
who obtained their subsistence in England, 
and thus diminished the consumption of 
food at home. In taking a comprehensive 
view of the whole question of absenteeism, 
it was necessary to consider whether the 
quantity of food sent out of the country 
was greater or less than the quantity 
requisite to subsist the absentee labourers. 
Should these two quantities be equal, 
they would neutralize the effects of each 
other; the balance between population 
and subsistence would remain undisturbed, 
for the quantity of food remitted as the 
rent of absentee proprietors being equiva- 
lent to the consumption of the absentee 
labourers, the proportion between the 
numbers to be fed, and the funds applic- 
able to their maintenance would be exactly 
the same. In the deficiency of statistical 
knowledge, it would be difficult to de- 
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termine with accuracy the proportion be- 
tween the quantity of food remitted as 
absentee rent, and the quantity consumed 
by absentee labourers. These quantities 
must be nearly equal, and in that case 
absenteeism taken as a whole, could have 
no effect in causing the calamity so fre- 
quently experienced in Ireland of famine 
in the midst of abundance. But whatever 
the evils of absenteeism, Repeal could not 
remove them. What would be the con- 
sequence to the people of Ireland of keeping 
both classes of the absentees at home? 
If the Union were repealed, and if the 
Irish Parliament were to impose an absen- 
tee-tax, compelling her proprietors to re« 
main at home, the English Parliament 
would not be backward in protecting the 
English labour market, and the English 
poor-rate, from Irish inundation. Ireland 
would thus have the full benefit of retain- 
ing within her own shores both her pro- 
prietors and her population; and it was 
for her advocates of Repeal to calculate 
the extent of the benefit which this double 
retention would confer. In the first place 
the residence of the proprietors of the soil 
could have no perceptible effect in pre- 
venting the exportation of the produce of 
the soil. With the exception of the small 
quantity of food consumed by the returned 
absentees and their domestics, Irish agri- 
cultural produce would be exported as 
before. But mark the overpowering draw- 
back which must accompany this advan- 
tage. The same quantity of food would 
be sent out of the country, while a greater 
number of mouths would be retained at 
home, where no increase either of employ- 
ment or of food had been created. The 
merchants and the shop-keepers would 
indeed have some increase of business 
and of profits, but the masses and the 
millions would be in greater destitution 
than before. No; the advocates of Repeal 
would contend, an independent Irish Par- 
liament would not permit the exportation 
of provisions while the people were inade- 
quately supplied ; a domestic Legislature 
would protect domestic industry, and 
Irish manufactures would spring up be- 
neath the fostering wing of an anti-British 
tariff. Be it so; but would England not 
retaliate? And would the agriculture of 
Ireland flourish when the ports of Britain 
were closed against her? When the Irish 
cultivator lost his exclusive privilege in 
supplying the British market, the value of 
Irish agricultural produce would fall one» 
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half, while the protecting duty imposed|the people still worse. It might be 
upon British fabrics would raise the value | effectual in preventing the exportation 
of manufactured goods in the Irish market. | of food ; but then it would prove still more 
“So much the better,” the economists in | effectual in preventing the production of 
the Irish Parliament might exclaim, | food. The value of agricultural produce 
“cheap food, and dear manufactured | would fall, while the value of all the 
goods, afford the best possible en-| manufactured articles employed in agri- 
couragement to domestic manufactures.” | culture would rise ; and these two causes, 
But the important question would be, | operating in conjunction, would render 
did such a state of things afford the | it impossible to cultivate extensive belts of 
best possible encouragement to do-|land now under tillage. Thus there 
mestic agriculture? To raise the value} would be less employment and_ less 
of manufactured articles in relation to | food, while there would be more people 
the products of agriculture was to inter- | to be employed and to be fed; until 
dict the cultivation of certain qualities of | famine, the repealer’s famine, brought 
soil, to diminish the supply of human | down the population to the level to which 
sustenance, and to occasion a universal | the repealer would reduce the productive 
fall in the amount of wages, of profits, | resources of his country. He could easily 
and of rents. The House would imme- | illustrate and enforce these propositions, 
diately perceive in what manner this} which to him appeared most important, 
downward march would be conducted. | but at that late hour, and exhausted as 
In pursuing his occupation the cultivator | the House must be, he would venture no 
of the soil must expend clothing, and } longer to intrude. He would, conclude, 
furniture, and implements, as well as | imploring his hon. friends, the members 
food and seed. An increase in the value | from Ireland, attentively and patiently to 
of clothing, furniture, and implements | consider the effects of a Repeal of the 
was, therefore, the same thing as an in- | Union upon rents and profits, and wages 
crease in the cost of cultivating thesoil, and | and employment, before they again pressed 
must cause all the land which could not | that measure upon Parliament. 

afford this increased cost to be abandoned.| Sir Hussey Vivian: At this late hour 
A belt of land would be thrown out of | of the night 1 am extremely reluctant to 
cultivation ; there would be a fall of rent | trespass upon the attention of the House ; 
throughout the country, to the extent of | nor should I do so, were it not that 
several bushels per acre. The industry | holding the situation I do in Ireland, with 
of the towns would decrease in the same ; the knowledge of that country my re- 
proportion as the industry of the country; | sidence in it has given me an opportunity 
for less food being raised, fewer artisans | of acquiring, and having paid much atten- 
and traders could be maintained. From tion to the bearings of the question now 
what he had now ventured to state, it before us, I should almost deem it a 
would be apparent, that for the evils | dereliction of duty were I to refrain 
afflicting Ireland, a Repeal of the legis- | from making a few observations in reply 
lative Union was not the appropriate! to some which have fallen from hon. 
remedy. Such Repeal, even if followed | Members who have spoken in favour of 
up by an absentee-tax, could not have | the Repeal of the Legislative Union. In 
the effect of preventing the exportation | approaching the consideration of this 
of the produce of the soil, or of altering | question, I hope I need not disclaim 
the proportion between food and popula- | being influenced by any of those anti- 
tion in favour of the people. It would | Irish principles with which it is too com- 
have an effect quite the other way. At} mon to charge those who are not disposed 
least half a million of persons now | to concur in all the measures which some 
employed and subsisted in Britain would | of those Gentlemen who advocate Repeal 
be returned upon Ireland, there to become | think necessary. I hope, also, it is not 
competitors for a supply of food not in- | necessary for me to disclaim, in referring 
creased in quantity, so that the share of | to individuals, (which it is impossible 
each, however scanty and miserable at | to discuss this question without doing) any 
present, would become more scanty and | intention of giving personal offence—an 
more miserable after the Repeal. A intention at all times as foreign to my 
system of protecting duties, interrupting | principles, as any feelings other than 
free trade, would render the condition of | those of the utmost kindness towards the 
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people of Ireland, are foreign to my 
heart. Ihave lived long enough in Ire- 
land to feel a deep and a warm interest 
in the happiness of its people, and I am 
ready to go as far as any one in endea- 
vouring to promote their prosperity ; but 
I confess I have not yet seen anything to 
make me believe that such would be the 
effect of the Repeal of the Union. It 
has been said, Sir, that the interests of 
Ireland are not sufficiently attended to in 
this House. The discussion on _ this 
question, and the manner in which it has 
been conducted, I think afford a full and 
perfect reply to this charge against us. 
If I were to find a fault it would be, that 
the question has been discussed too much 
as if it concerned Ireland alone. Now, 
for my part, I consider the interests of the 
two countries to be so completely linked, 
and I may say dove-tailed together, that 
the one cannot flourish whilst the other 
fades. The right hon. member for Tam- 
worth, in his able, argumentative, convin- 
cing, and unanswerable speech, put the 
question on its proper ground, when he 
said that it really amounted to a question 
of the dismemberment of the empire. 
The hon. member for Waterford called 
Ireland the right arm of England. In 
this description he was perfectly correct ; 
but as I never understood that separating 
the: right arm from the body, could do 
the body any good, whilst it is certain to 
produce the destruction of the amputated 
limb—I find an argument against Repeal 
in the very one the hon. Member ad- 
vanced in favour of it. I will now, as 
briefly as possible, reply to some of those 
complaints that have been made against 
English Government, and endeavour to 
shew, that however the evils complained 
of may exist in Ireland, it is not in con- 
sequence of the Union, or of English 
Legislation, they have arisen, The en- 
actment of the Coercion Bill is complained 
of—the poverty of the people of Ireland 
is attributed to us—we are charged with 
causing the extensive emigration which 
annually takes place—we are told, British 
capital ‘does not flow in, as promised at 
the Union—and lastly, we are told by 
the hon. member for Cork, that we have 
occasioned the ruin of the manufactures 
of that city. First, then, as to the Coer- 
cion Bill; which has been so much dwelt 
upon, | will not now enter into a discussion 
of the question whether it was necessary 
or not, During its progress through this 
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House, that was fully gone into, and the 
necessity, I think, fully proved. 1 am, 
as much as any hon. Member in this 
House, an enemy to the enactment of all 
such penal laws. Nothing but the last 
necessity—the protection of person and 
property—can justify them. That ne- 
cessity was considered to have arisen; 

and there can be no doubt, that the passing 
of that Bill has been attended with the 
best possible consequences; and I be- 
lieve it has not been abused in a single 
instance. In Kilkenny, its operations 
have been attended with the best effects, 
by putting a stop to that passive resist- 
ance which to borrow from the eloquent 
language of the noble Lord at the head 
of the Irish Government, might more 
properly be termed fraudulent treason, 
and that system of outrage which had 
risen almost to open rebellion. Up to 
this time, Sir, the application of the 
Coercion Bill has been confined to Kil- 
kenny,—it has now been applied also to 
four baronies of the King’s County, in 
which outrage had arisen to the most 
alarming extent; 74 cases having been 
reported in the month of March, and 
many others it is well known were not 
reported, owing to the state of terror in 
which the people were placed by the 
midnight robber and the assassin. It is 
here then also, that for the protection of 
the innocent and the unoffending, the 
power under this law is taken advantage 
of; and as I defy any hon. Member 
opposite to state a single instance in 
which oppression has yet been exercised 
under it, so also do I feel fully confident 
will the future proceedings of those who 
have to carry it into effect be governed by 
the same principles. With respect to the 
poverty of Ireland, there are few who 
have had more opportunities of inquiring 
into it, and who, consequently, are more 
competent to bear testimony to it than I 
am. Cvunstantly have I visited the 
wretched cabins of the peasantry, and 
the more than wretched dwellings of the 
manufacturer; and I am ready to admit, 
that there is not, on the face of the earth, 
a people who, to judge from the scenes 
that have thus been presented to me, are 
suffering under a greater degree of desti- 
tution than the Trish of the lower classes. 
IT admit, then, their wretchedness to the 
fullest extent to which it has been de- 
scribed by any of the hon. Members 
opposite; but is this to be attributed to 
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the Union, and to English legislation ? 
I deny that it is so ;—it does not arise out 
of Legislation, nor can legislation alone 
provide the remedy. I will not attempt 
to go into an explanation of the cause, 
for fear, in so doing, I might most unin- 
tentionally give offence to the gentlemen 
of Ireland, “and I am quite ready to 
acknowledge they exert themselves to get 
rid of the misery of the people, as far as 
it comes within their observation ; but it 
is well known, there are thousands and 
tens of thousands of these poor creatures, 
who, residing far away from those under 
whom they hold their dwellings, never 
can experience the advantages of that 
active benevolence which, under other 
circumstances, would no doubt be excited 
in their favour, But again I repeat, it 
is not the Union that has placed them in 
this unhappy situation; nor would the 
Repeal of the Union relieve them from 
their distress. The poverty of the lower 
classes in Ireland is spoken of as having 
existed long before the Union, and with 
the permission of the House, T will read 
an extract from a work published in 1779, 
entitled ‘* The Commercial Restraints of 
Ireland.” It is this :—‘ Notwithstanding 
‘ the sucoess of the linen trade, the bulk 
‘of our people have always continued 
poor, and in a great many seasons have 
wanted food. Can the history of any 
other fruitful country on the face of the 
globe, enjoying peace for four-score 
years, produce so many recorded in- 
stances of the poverty and wretchedness, 
and of the reiterated want and misery of 
the lower order of the people? There 
is no such example in ancient or modern 
history. If the ineffectual endeavours 
by the representatives of these poor 
people to give them employment or food, 
had not left sufficient memorials of their 
wretchedness—if their habitations, ap- 
parel, and food, were not sufficient 
proofs, I should appeal to the human 
countenance for my voucher, and rest the 
evidence on that hopeless despondency 
that hangs on the brow of unemployed 
industry.’ This then, Sir, I say, proves 
that the poverty and wretchedness of the 
people do not originate in the Union. 
That it does exist, however, to the greatest 
possible extent, I have already admitted ; 
and, without being prepared to advocate 
the introduction of Poor-laws, the diffi- 
culty attending which I well know to be 
yery great, | am quite ready to acknow- 
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ledge the double necessity of some step 
being taken in behalf of the distressed and 
destitute of the lower classes; and I re- 
joice, that the subject is at this time under 
the consideration of commissioners ap- 
pointed to inquire into it. From this 
inquiry I hope some means of providing 
employment for the able, and food for 
the helpless, will arise; at present there 
are thousands—aye and tens of thousands 
—who are daily supported by the charity 
of those who are but ill able themselves, 
to afford such support. The next point 
to which I shall refer is that of emigra- 
tion. The hon. and learned member for 
Dublin asked, why 90,000 men should 
emigrate from Ireland, whilst only 
40,000 left England and 20,000 Scotland ? 
This, I confess at the time, | thought 
was rather tender ground for the hon. 
and learned Member to tread upon; for 
without intending to give him offence, I 
must tell him, that the extent of emigra- 
tion is, in a great degree, to be attributed 
to his own proceedings. He assumes to 
himself the character of an agitator; in- 
deed, he admits, that he is the head and 
front of agitation: at the same time, how- 
ever, | am aware that he hasearnestly called 
on the people to preserve peace. Passive 
resistance has been his doctrine; and, in 
all his speeches, and in all his letters, he 
has pressed this on them in the strongest 
possible terms. But it is easier to raise 
the storm than to allay it: out of agita- 
tion has arisen outrage, and outrage has 
driven thousands to emigration: thou- 
sands have been driven by fear to quit their 
country, not knowing how soon that 
dreadful fate, which, in too many in- 
stances, had befallen their friends and 
their neighbours, might attend them ; and 
thousands have fled in order to escape 
that punishment which the violated laws 
of their country would have awarded to 
their crimes. Sir, 1 am as great an 
enemy to emigration as the hon. member 
for Dublin himself is ; ; and this is no new 
feeling on my part. Qn a question on 
the state of the nation some years since, 
I expressed in this House a very strong 
opinion on this point; nor have I since 
ever seen the slightest reason to depart 
from it. With thousands of uncultivated 
acres within the United Kingdom, I never 
could see any reason why.so many of our 
best peasantry should fly for maintenance 
to a foreign land; nor can [ ever admit 
the necessity, until every acre is culti- 
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vated like a garden. Another ground of 
complaint has been, that British capital 
has not flowed into Ireland, as was pro- 
mised by the Union; but why has it not 
done so? Itis the agitation of the coun- 
try that has prevented, and must continue 
to prevent, capital flowing into it. It is 
the perpetration of crimes which I will 
not detail, because I hope they will 
not again afflict the country, that renders 
capitalists unwilling to vest their property 
either in manufactures or in land in 
Ireland. The murders that have taken 
place of agents and of bailiffs—crimes 
that I trust in God may never be repeated 
—fully explain the cause why capital 
has not flowed in; but for this, looking 
to the ready means of communication with 
England—looking to the fertility of the 
soil of Ireland—there is every reason why 
money to any extent should be laid 
out in lands, and indeed in manu- 
factories also, in Ireland. No speculation 
could be better; but, in order to encourage 
this, security to property and to persons 
must be assured. Where a man cannot 
let his land to those he considers would 
be the best tenants, or employ under him 
those he deems best calculated to promote 
his interests, he will not lay out his 
money. Hence, then, British capital 
has not flowed into Ireland to an extent 
calculated on, and, perhaps, even pro- 
mised, at the time ofthe Union. The hon. 
member for Cork, who spoke on Friday 
night, gave a sad detail of the decay of 
manufactures in the city he represents. 
This may, perhaps, as he states, have 
arisen from the competition with the Eng- 
lish manufacturer; but does he imagine 
that the Repeal of the Union would re- 
establish those manufactures? Does he 
imagine, that a law of an Irish Parliament, 
to exclude British manufactures would be 
productive of advantage to the people of 
Ireland? Does he desire to make them 
pay ata dear rate for those articles they 
now receive at a cheap rate? Does he 
think this will make them generally richer 
and more prosperous? If, Sir, British 
manufactures are not to be excluded, the 
only other way of giving employment 
to the Irish manufacturers is, by so re- 
ducing the cost of production as to make 
a cheaper article than the workman on 
this side of the Channel. Will a reduced 
rate of wages, and a reduced price of pro- 
visions benefit Ireland? Exclusion of Bri- 
tish goods would be met by retaliation 
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and a reduction in the price of provisions 
(for that would be necessary in order to 
enable the Irish manufacturer to work 
cheaper than the British) would contri- 
bute only to increase the distress already 
complained of. I will now proceed to 
state the grounds on which I think a 
Repeal of the Union would be infinitely 
injurious both to Ireland and to England. 
The object of the hon. Member who moved 
this question, is to obtain a domestic Par- 
liament; but what Parliament would he 
have?—The Parliament of 1800, or a 
Reformed Parliament? If the Parlia- 
ment of 1800 (and this Ireland should 
have, if the argument of the hon. Mem- 
ber, that the Union is not valid is a good 
one), then it is clear you have a Parlia- 
ment by which Protestant ascendancy will 
be re-established—if a Reformed Parlia- 
ment, the predominance will fall into 
the other scale, and a religious party, with 
strong feelings of hostility to another, 
will govern the country. The difference 
will be, that instead of a Parliament ex- 
clusively Protestant, there would be a 
Parliament, of which a large majority 
would be Catholic; and the party spirit 
already existing to an extent so destruc- 
tive to the best interests of the country, 
would be so fostered and encouraged, that 
a state of things would inevitably arise in- 
finitely more injurious than anything 
complained of in the old Government of 
Ireland. The hon. and learned member 
for Dublin is perfectly aware of the effect 
of party spirit in such a Parliament. In 
his letter to the Protestants of Ireland, in 
order to induce them to join in obtaining 
Repeal, I find this sentence:—‘ I should, 
‘ therefore, finally insist, that the Act of 
‘ Repeal should be based on this express 
‘ condition—that there should be perpe- 
‘tually in Ireland an equality of civil 
‘ rights, privileges, and franchises, to per- 
‘ sons of all creeds, sects, persuasions, and 
‘religions; that this equality should be 
‘ placed for perpetual preservation, under 
‘ the protection of the King, and also of 
‘the British Parliament; that the Irish 
‘ Parliament should be declared incom- 
‘ petent to infringe this equality by any 
‘ law, directly or indirectly ; that any at- 
‘ tempt to violate that equality, or to in- 
‘ troduce or sanction any religious ascend- 
‘ancy whatever, should cause the pro- 
‘ poser, and every supporter, to incur a 
‘premunire, and forfeit his lands and 
‘ tenements, goods, and chattels, and be 
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‘liable to imprisonment for life, in Eng- 
‘land or elsewhere in the British do- 
‘ minions out of Ireland.’ I am no advo- 
cate, Sir, for suppressing discussion. On 
the contrary, I am for fair and open dis- 
cussion being permitted on all subjects ; 
but if I were disposed to make an ex- 
ception—looking to the consequences that 
arise out of the agitation on this question 
—looking to the mischief occasioned by 
it—I confess, that I should not be sorry if 
some hon. Member, taking a leaf from out 
of the book of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman who makes this Motion, would 
bring forward a proposal similar to that 
which I have just read, and that any one 
hereafter pressing the Repeal of the Union, 
should be subject to those very penalties 
the hon. Member would render applicable 
to those who might attempt to violate 
the law under which the Union, if his 
measures are to be carried into effect, is 
to be repealed [‘‘ Hear, hear!”]. I am 
obliged to the hon. and learned Member 
(Mr. O’Connell) for his cheers; I perfectly 
understand them. I have no doubt the 
enactment of such a law would be very 
much objected to by the hon. Member; 
but, at least, he cannot deny the compe- 
tency of this House to pass it. If, in the 
one case, it is competent in him to pro- 
pose, and the House to enact, the penal- 
ties of the premunire on any man who 
should endeavour to subvert his law for 
Repealing the Union, and maintainiag 
equality of rights, it must be equally 
competent to this Parliament to enact such 
penalties against any man who shall pro- 
pose the Repeal itself. This, at any rate, 
is the means by which he proposes to check 
party spirit in his Irish Parliament—it is 
an admission, on his part, of the extent to 
which he considers it would exist. But 
how would such a law really operate ?— 
would it produce the desired effect ? Sup- 
pose the Parliament assembled in College 
Green, and a motion made, which would. 
go to overturn this law of equality, and 
have the effect of giving some advantage 
to thegone party or the other; the hon. 

and learned Member would, I have no 
doubt, in consistency and good faith, 

rise and object to it, upon the ground, 

that its discussion was prohibited by the 
Repeal Act. But might not another Mem- 
ber, less scrupulous, rise, and, backed by 
the 50,000 “ rollicking blades” from with- 
out (the hon. Member’s own term, if I 
mistake not, applied on one occasion to 
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his friends and supporters), with their 
‘short sticks,” tell the hon. and learned 
Member, that he had declared the Union 
an invalid Act, and, consequently, that 
any laws emanating from the Imperial 
Parliament were invalid, and thus succeed 
in overthrowing the Protestant interests, 
and establishing Catholic ascendancy 2 
Having already granted Catholic Emanci- 
pation as an act of justice to an oppressed 
class of our fellow-subjects, we should 
then be called on to step in, and exert 
our power, and extend Protestant Eman- 
cipation to a class that would be still 
more oppressed. It has often been said, 
that the affairs of a Government should 
be managed on the same principles as 
those of individuals. Now, when two 
persons quarrel, a mutual friend best 
settles their differences—and the same 
may be said of the parties which divide 
Ireland. The Imperial Parliament is their 
mutual friend, and so far from not being 
in a situation to legislate for the people 
of Ireland, I should say, assisted by the 
acknowledged talents of the Represen- 
tatives of that country, it is peculiarly 
calculated to become the mediator be- 
tween the conflicting interests by which 
it is unhappily distracted. There are 
many questionson which differences would 
inevitably arise between an Irish and a 
British Parliament. There is the ques- 
tion of the Church, for example. I am 
not going to enter into the tithe question 
—already have I expressed a strong opin- 
ion that I consider it unfair, that persons 
professing one religion, should be called 
upon to support the Ministers of another, 
and therefore I have always advocated the 
abolition of tithes through the medium of 
an equitable commutation. But would a 
Parliament in College-Green stop at com- 
mutation? Has not extinction been con- 
strued to mean spoliation? And would 
it not rather propose to abolish tithes alto- 
gether, forgetful that that would be the 
destruction of a property, the existence of 
which uo one has yet been hardy enough 
to deny, and to which the proprietors of 
the land, who would alone be benefited 
by it, have, in law or in justice, no right 
whatever, they having either inherited or 
purchased their estates subject to this 
charge? That the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin wishes to overthrow 
the Church, there can be no doubt; for, 
in a letter of his, he says—‘ One of my 
-“ objects is, for the good of Ireland, 
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the depriving the Established Church, by 
legal enactments, of its enormous and op- 
pressive temporalities.” It is not difficult, 
then, to foresee what would be one of the 
Irish measures of a Parliament assembled 
on College-Green; and if such a law were 
attempted to be carried, the British Go- 
vernment would be obliged to interfere, 
unless some fair and equitable means of 
commutation were proposed ; and we know 
the tenacity with which, in this House, hon. 
Members opposite have, as yet, objected 
to aiy measure intended to effect this. 

Another question on which differences 
between the two Parliaments must arise, 
would be that of absenteeism. We know 
the hon. member for Dublin proposes the 
imposition of an absentee tax. In a free 
country, is it possible so to legislate, or if 
it were possible, would an absentee tax 
make Ireland more prosperous? Certain- 
ly not. It is already a great misfortune 
for Ireland that the link which binds her 
to this country is not tight enough—that 
the intercourse between the two countries 
is not great enough. So far, then, from 
encouraging the intercourse, an absentee 
tax would tend to prevent it—so far from 
causing capital to flow into it, it would 
act as an exclusion to the purchase of a 
single acre in Ireland by any Englishman, 
and it would go to the confiscation of the 
property of all those who now possessing 
any in Ireland have property also in Eng- 
land. There is no reason, naturally, why 
capital should not go to Ireland as well 
as to Yorkshire ; on the contrary, there is 
every reason why it should go there, were 
it not for the unhappy state of the coun- 
try; but an absentee tax would crown 
the difficulties which already prevent it. 
The hon. and learned Member, if his 
scheme is good for anything, must shut 
Ireland out from all the rest of the world, 
and this really appears to me to be his 
object. He says, that the export of the 
produce of the soil is injurious to the 
country, and at one of the parish meetings 
in Dublin, after describing the loss of one 
of the steam-boats in that glowing and 
forcible language of which he is so perfect 
a master, he exclaimed—‘ Oh God ! it is 
‘an afflicting calamity, but there is this 
‘ circumstance to be noted, that the pas- 
‘sengers were going over to dispose of 
‘a quantity of live stock which they had 
‘with them. In what service were they 
‘lost? In the service of the absentees of 
‘Jreland; but even if they had arrived in 
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‘England, they were equally lost to this 
‘country. It was no advantage to this 
‘country if they went over safe—they 
‘equally perished for them, and no re- 
¢ muneration would come back to Ireland, 
‘ and frightful as was the calamity, it was 
‘the same to Ireland; it was equally a 
‘robbery on this country.’ I confess I 
was somewhat surprised in these days, 
when the science of political economy is 
so well understood, to find such opinions 
emanate from a man of such superior 
talents. I differ entirely from the hon. 
Member, for although I lament absentee- 
ism, and am aware of all its bad effects, 
I cannot believe, that in a pecuniary point 
of view it is injurious to the extent he has 
described. It is clear that a farmer who 
is generally supposed to make three rents 
on his estate, must bring back from the 
produce of the sale a large proportion, 
which must be employed in the payment 
of the wages of labour to cultivate the 
land. I am not, therefore, one of those 
who like the hon. Member would wish al- 
together to do away with the export of 
agricultural produce from Ireland. The 
bad effects of such a system would, I ap- 
prehend, soon be discovered and complain- 
ed of; nor would the hon. Member him- 
self, I believe, really act upon the principles 
thus expressed, were he in an Irish House 
of Commons, and I cannot but observe 
on their inconsistency, when I recollect 
that the falling-off of the Irish ecommerce 
is one of the complaints so constantly re- 
iterated by the hon. Member as an effect 
of the Union. Other questions would in- 
evitably arise between the two Parliaments, 
which would lead to differences, the cer- 
tain consequences of which would be 
either subjection or separation. 

In short, Sir, whether we look at the 
question in a political, a military, or a 
commercial point of view, the Repeal of 
the Union appears fraught with infinite 
danger. In a political point of view, Ire- 
land, with a separate Legislature, would 
be exposed to the endless intrigues of fo- 
reigners. In a military point of view, 
this inconvenience would arise, that Ire- 
land, with an independent Parliament, 
would have a right to say whether she 
would or would not go to war when Eng- 
land did, and if she hesitated to do so, the 
ports of Ireland would be open to the 
ships of an enemy: would this be per- 
mitted or submitted to? and if not, where 
is the independence of the Irish Parlias 
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ment or of Ireland? The hon. and learn- 
ed Member says, that he wishes to main- 
tain a federal union with this country ; 
but the tendency of his language, out-of- 
doors at least, leads directly to separa- 
tion; why else has he enumerated the 
various independent small states of Eu- 
rope, and compared their state with the 
state of Ireland? If Ireland were inde- 
pendent, if she were to claim a right to 
neutrality whilst we were at war, what 
would become of the trade of England ? 
What would become of the interests of 
that great emporium of our commerce, 
that city second only to the metropolis, 
and fast rising into rivalry with it, if the 
enemies of England were enabled to sally 
from the Irish ports, and make prizes of 
its richest freights? The measure, then, 
of the Repeal of the Union is impossible 
—it is impracticable, and were it prac- 
ticable, it would lead to the worst possi- 
ble consequences, it would lead to the 
destruction of a mighty empire, to the 
annihilation of the best interests of Eng- 
land, and the utter ruin of Ireland. As 
I have before observed, the prosperity and 
welfare of the two countries are complete- 
ly linked and dovetailed together; one 
cannot flourish whilst the other fades ; 
and as our interests are connected, so 
must be our councils; thus, and thus 
alone, can the prosperity of Ireland, and 
the happiness of its people be secured ; 
and this is an end, that although there 
may be others who, from their talents and 
their acquirements, are more competent 
to assist in effecting than I am, I will 
yield to no man in fervently and sincerely 
praying for the attainment of. 

Mr. Baldwin said, that he would not at 
that moment enter into any discussion as 
to the policy of the Coercion Bill. He 
would apply himself to the consideration 
of the question then before the House, and 
he would fearlessly say; that the princi- 
ples acted upon towards Ireland by this 
country, were those of a direct invasion 
of the rights of the Irish people. He 
would not say, that the opinions of the 
hon. and learned member for Dublin, who 
was accused of causing all the agitation 
by his wild speeches were not sometimes 
“‘wild.” Yes, sometimes “ wild,” although 
he did not believe they were so; and he 
would add that, in place of being fraught 
with mischief, as was attributed to them 
by some persons, they were eminently 
galenlated to do good, and, by doing 
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good, to preserve the public peace. It 
was said, however, that the speeches of 
the non. and learned member for Dublin 
had led to agitation. Why, as well might 
it be said, that the speeches of the hon. 
members on the ministerial side of the 
House had led to the Bristol riots. He 
asked nothing but a practical conclusion 
from the events which had occurred in 
Ireland since 1801. If justice were once 
done to Ireland, the people of that country 
would be satisfied ; but without that, con- 
tentment, prosperity, aye, or even com- 
parative happiness, never could exist there; 
and, talk of the Union as hon. Members 
might, an Act of Parliament Union could 
never cement the two countries. ‘The 
foundation of every compact should be 
justice ; failing justice, there must be an 
end to every compact. The hon. and 
gallant Officer (Sir Hussey Vivian) was 
pleased to speak in terms of praise of the 
Irish people. The gallant Officer saw 
them in the camp and in the field; but 
he saw them in their habitations, and at 
their bed sides, and he supposed, there- 
fore, that he might speak with some confi- 
dence upon the subject. Not long since 
he saw fifty families coming into the city 
of Cork, bearing with them the few and 
simple domestic articles which contributed 
to the comfort of the Irish peasantry. He 
went up to one of them, and asked what 
was the cause of their approaching the 
city in that number, and in that condition, 
—-had they been turned out of their farms, 
or had they been distrained upon under 
the new law for the recovery of tithe ?— 
The man replied, ‘“‘ No.” When he asked 
whither he and his -companions were 
going? — The reply was, ‘to Canada.” 
‘‘And why do you go?”—“ Because,” 
was the further answer, “the little pro- 
perty that we have is every day growing 
less—because the taxes on our farms are 
more than we can bear—- because the 
tithe-collector and the tax-gatherer sweep 
away the whole of our substance—there- 
fore, while we have yet a little property 
left, we are resolved to gather it up, and 
to bear it away with us from the land of 
our fathers, hoping in the untrodden wilds 
of the Canadian settlements, to gain those 
means of livelihood which are denied 
us here, and prepared rather to en- 
counter the wild Indian’s tomahawk, than 
the Tithe-proctor and the Tithe-laws.” He 
helieved that the gallant Officer was a 
humane man, yet he certainly could not 
Hi 2 
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know as much of Ireland as he did. 
It was asked, why the people were emigra- 
ting from Ireland? He would answer—- 
the poverty and destitution of the popula- 
tion, accumulated by the extravagant 
weight of political grievances. What had 
caused the poverty of Ireland? The com- 
mercial restrictions imposed by this coun- 
try, and not the poverty of the soil or the 
character of the people. He could say, 
and he was a painful witness of the fact, 
that Ireland was every day becoming more 
wretched and more destitute. The Union 
had been an obstruction to Irish manu- 
factures in different ways—it had caused 
the removal of the money of Ireland to 
this country ; it had caused the removal of 
all public boards, and all her taxes were 
paid in this country. Ireland could never 
grow wealthy whilst her wealth was con- 
stantly taken from it. It was only by the 
accumulation of capital, that any country 
could rise ; but the English took away the 
means of accumulating capital, and then 
wondered that Ireland was not rich. He 
admitted, that he was one of those who 
came to that House openly pledged to 
vote for the Repeal of the Union, but he 
did so from a conscientious feeling that it 
would be of the utmost advantage to Ire- 
land. He gained nothing by coming to 
that House. On the contrary, it was well 
known that in purse, at least, he was a 
considerable loser; but, be that as it 
might, he advocated the question from a 
sincere feeling of its justice, its advan- 
tages, and its necessity; and he would con- 
tinue to advocate it as long as he lived. 
They must not think to stifle the claims 
of the people of Ireland—they must not 
Jet the horizon of that House bound their 
views ; let them legislate fairly for Ireland 
or she would watch her opportunity, and 
show that Irishmen would no longer con- 
tinue slaves, or be content to hold a place 
inferior to the rest of their fellow subjects. 
They must not expect to be able to wrestle 
with eight millions of people, roused up 
by the spirit of national injury and the re- 
membrance of many deep and unavenged 
wrongs. They did not want to dismember 
the empire—to repeal the Union was not 
to dismember. He would tell them, that 
the Irish people were determined to have 
good government with or without their 
consent. If they had, however, any wish 
to conciliate the people of Ireland, let 
them show an anxiety to inquire into their 
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better adapted to show their injustice than 
inquiry ? 

Mr. Pryme said, that if the House 
wished, he would move the adjournment 
of the debate.—[‘‘ No, No!”|—If Ire- 
land had been misgoverned for a much 
longer period than she had been—if the 
fraud and corruption by which the Union 
had been obtained had been more flagrant, 
he would contend that it had no bearing 
on the question. The only point was, not 
how Ireland should be governed, but 
whether it was for the interest of the 
united empire that it should be now 
governed by two legislatures or by one. 
The hon. member for Meath had said, 
Ireland could be safely governed by her 
own legislature. If the hon. Member 
meant freedom from danger or inconveni- 
ence, he must say, that, in addition to the 
risk which had been already noticed, of 
our coming to different votes on important 
questions of general policy, such as the 
question of peace or war, there would be 
a much greater danger of constant colli- 
sion than there ever had been. The Irish 
House of Commons would be returned by 
numerous bodies of constituents, instead 
of being like that manageable Parliament 
which existed in Ireland before the Union, 
when three-fourths of its Members had, 
in reality, no constituents. The hon. 
Member had urged that, there was an 
equal danger of collision between this and 
another House of Parliament in this coun- 
try; but whenever that and the other 
House differed on any point, it concerned 
the interests of the same country, or the 
same class of people; whereas, in the 
event of a collision with the Irish Parlia- 
ment, the one legislative body would be 
considering the interests of Great Britain 
and the other the interests of Ireland. Let 
them look for a moment to the principal 
dangers which were apprehended from the 
Union at the time when it was proposed. 
The speeches of Mr. Foster, the Speaker 
of the Irish House of Commons, in Com- 
mittee, showed that his chief apprehen- 
sion was founded on the abolition or dimi- 
nution of the bounties, and the reduction 
of the protecting duties, which he thought 
would be destructive to the commerce of 
Ireland. How completely had events 
falsified the prediction! Not only were 
the duties reduced to ten per cent, but 
even that ten per cent had been since 
abolished, yet the manufactures and com- 
merce of Ireland had continued to prosper. 
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In his opinion, it was not owing to 
the Union, but to the disturbed state of 
the country, that the want of capital in 
Ireland arose. On the contrary, the Union 
had been beneficial to Ireland, and had 
promoted both tranquillity and wealth. 
Various salutary measures had been passed 
since the Union, and there were various 
others in contemplation for her benefit. 
Let them but consult the feelings, and 
conciliate the interests, of the people of 
Ireland ; let that people but have a little 
patience, and the country would soon 
arrive at a greater pitch of prosperity than 
she ever had been in before. With refer- 
ence to the argument, that the Union had 
increased the number of Irish absentees, 
he begged to ask whether it was not the 
object of every man of property in that 
part of the kingdom to represent the place 
where he resided? It appeared to him, 
that the hope of obtaining a seat in the 
United Parliament was very likely to have 
the effect of inducing Gentlemen to reside 
permanently in Ireland, who, under other 
circumstances, would not live there at all. 
He would not further detain the House, 
but declare that he would support the 
Amendment. 
The Debate was again adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, April 29, 1834. 


Mrnutes.] Bills. Readathirdtime. Exchequer Offices; 
Clerk of the Pipe (Scotland). 

Petitions presented. By the Earl of DurHAM, from Orwell, 
for the Separation of Church and State ; from the Friendly 
Societies of Wolverhampton, for an Alteration in the Law 
relating to such Societies; and from the Hand-Loom 
Weavers of Blackford, for Relief, and for a Board of 
Trade.—By Lord WuaArncuiFFe, from Sheffield; and 
from Monmouth County, for Protection to the Established 
Church.—By the Marquess of WestmgaTH, from the 
Justices of the Peace of the County of Westmeath, for an 
Alteration in the Act for granting Spirit Licenses.—By 
the Marquess of HEADvort, from two Places, for the 
Abolition of Tithes, and for the Repeal of the Union.— 
By the Duke of Somerset, the Marquess of CHOLMON- 
DELEY, Earls DuRHAM and WIcKLow, and the Bishop of 
DuruaM, from several Places,—for the Better Observance 
of the Sabbath.—By the Earl of Rosepery, and the Mar- 
quess of Bute, from several Places,—for an Alteration 
in the System of Church Patronage in Scotland.—By the 
Earl of DurHAM, and Lord SuFFIELD, from a Number of 
Places, and Dissenting Congregations,—for Relief to the 
Dissenters.—By the Earl of MAtMgEsBury, from the 
Agriculturists of Banbury, for Reliefi—By the Duke of 
WELLINGTON, from Liverpool, for Relief to the Agricul- 
tural Interest; and against any Alteration in the Corn 
Laws; and from Derby, for the Repeal of the Malt Tax. 


Centrat Crimtnat Court.] The 
Lord Chancellor moved, that this Bill be 
recommitted. He did so in order to in- 
troduce -certain Amendments into the 
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Bill, chiefly of a verbal nature. One of 
them, however, was important, as it would 
save expense and trouble. The object of 
it was, to avoid the necessity of issuing a 
fresh Commission for each Sessions. 
He anticipated the happiest results from 
this measure, and he was glad to say, 
that it had met with the warm approbation 
of the Corporation, the important Corpo- 
ration, of the city of London. He had 
gladly availed himself of the advantage of 
their offering suggestions, and had adopted 
all those suggestions but one. He ad- 
hered to his plan of naming the parishes 
included within the jurisdiction, instead 
of taking a measurement of so many miles 
round the Post-office, for the distance 
might often be a matter of dispute, when 
the limits of a parish would not be doubt- 
ful. The city of London had offered every 
facility for passing this measure; and with 
respect to the offices, the abolition of 
which it would eccasion, he wished it to 
be understood, that he only now carried 
through this measure on the distinct avowal 
that just regard should be had to the in- 
terests of those whose interests were af- 
fected, and he felt the most complete con- 
fidence, that they would be properly at- 
tended to in the House of Commons, as 
had been done ona former occasion, to 
the complete satisfaction of the officers 
of the Court of Chancery, whose offices 
had been dealt with in this way. This 
Bill provided for a population of 1,800,000 
in the centre of the metropolitan district. 
He might mention, that he was indebted 
to an eminent antiquary for the discovery, 
that three or four centuries ago, the cri- 
minals from the other side of the river— 
that is, from Kent and Surrey, and also 
those from Essex—were tried at the Old 
Bailey, although the venues were laid in 
the respective counties. 

Lord Wynford was glad to hear, that 
compensation was to be given to those 
who would suffer by the Bill. 

The Bill recommitted, and the Amend- 
ments agreed to. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, April 29, 1834. 


MinutEs.] Bills. Read a first time:—Administration of 
Oaths; Grand Juries (Ireland).—Read a second time :— 
Justices of the Peace ; Merchant Seamen. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Fryer, from Fruchie, for the 
Repeal of the Corn Laws,—By Mr. Secretary STANLEY, 
Mr. FowE.ut Buxton, and Mr. Crompton, from several 
Dissenting Congregations, for Relief to the Dissenters.— 
By Mr. A. Jounston, from Perth, and other Places, for 
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an Alteration in the System of Church Patronage in 

Scotland.—By Colonel Verner, from Armagh County, 

against the Repeal of the Union.—By Sir Win.iAm 

FoLKEs, from two Places, for the Repeal of the Malt Tax; 

and from Dorking, and other Places, against any Measure 

likely to weaken the Efficiency of the Established Church. 
* —By Viscount Newark, from four Places, against any 

Alteration in the Corn Laws.—By Major MAcNAMARA, 

from Clare County, for an Inquiry into the State of the 

Irish Fisheries.—By Mr. Hurt, from Kingston-upon-Hull, 

for the Removal of the Civil Disabilities of the Jews. —By 

Mr. MAXWELL, from the Hand-Loom Weavers of Stone- 

house, for a Board of Trade, and for Reliefi—By Mr. 

Wynn Extis, from Leicester, and other Places, for an 

Alleviation of the Sentence on the Dorchester Labourers. 

—By Colonel Lycon, Sir WiLL1aAM CHAYTOR, Sir JAMES 

GRAHAM, Sir WILLIAM FoLkEs, and Messrs. OLIPHANT, 

MibtpMAy, EvAns, EGERroNn, and SHEPHARD, from a 

Number of Places,—for the Better Observance of the Sab- 

bath.—By Mr. OLIPHANT, from Perth, for the Repeal of 

the Stamp Duty on Receipts.—By Colonel LyGon, from 

Astley, for the Abolition of Beer-houses.x—By Mr. 

FgeAarGus O’Connor, and Mr. Lyncu, from several 

Places,—for the Repeal of the Union.—By Messrs. Cuay- 

TOR, Vivian, BeLL, and Russet, from several Places, 

~—in favour of the Lord’s Day Observance Bill.—By Mr. 

O'CONNELL, and Mr. Fearcus O’Connor, from a Num- 

ber of Places,—for the Abolition of Tithes in Ireland.— 

By Mr. Strurt, from the Independents of Derby, against 

Church Rates.—By Mr. THomas Atrtwoop, from Lieu- 

tenant Henry Dundas Perrott, praying for an Inquiry into 

his Case. 

Steam Carriaces.] Sir William 
Molesworth presented a Petition for an 
alteration in the tolls upon Steam Carriages 
plying upon common roads. The hon. 
Baronet stated, that the petition was from 
Mr. Goldsworthy Gurney, a gentleman 
well. known to the scientific world, and 
the first person who succeeded in effecting 
locomotion by steam on common roads. 
With much patience and perseverance he 
had overcome the various mechanical 
difficulties which had been previously con- 
sidered by all scientific men, except Dr. 
Wollaston, as absolutely insurmountable. 
yy" 4 ‘ “. 
rhis Gentleman complained, that the Le- 
gislature had thought fit to insert, in nu- 
merous Road Bills, clauses putting tolls 
amounting to prohibition on steam-car- 
riages; the consequences of which had 
been, that the public had been deprived of 
the best and cheapest means of locomo- 
tion, and that the petitioner himself who 
had sacrificed his time, profession, and 
fortune in the pursuit, without obtaining 
the just reward of his important dis- 
coveries, had been much injured. The 
causes which led to the prohibitory enact- 
ments were these:—The first long journey 
performed by Mr. Gurney’s carriage was 
from London to Bath and back. In 1831, 
the carriages ran between Gloucester and 
Cheltenham for four months, during which 
period they carried three thousand per- 
sons, and ran four thousand miles; the 


average rate of speed was ten miles an 
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hour; the fare—with a profit to the pro- 
prietor—was one half the fare of ordinary 
stage coaches; there occurred no accidents 
or delays from failure of machinery. The 
agricultural interest became alarmed at his 
success, and reasoned in the following 
lucid manner :—Steam-carriages, it was 
said, would soon supersede carriages 
drawn by horses ; horse-labour would be 
discontinued, and, consequently, there 
weuld be a proportionate diminution in 
the demand for oats; farmers would be 
ruined ; rents would fall. To avert these 
anticipated evils, Mr. Gurney’s carriage 
was violently stopped by the trustees of 
the Cheltenham road, and Road Bills 
were hurried through both Houses, im- 
posing tolls upon steam-carriages of from 
ten to twelve times the amount of the tolls 
levied upon four-horse coaches. Mr. 
Gurney petitioned the Commons, and a 
Committee was appointed to imvestigate 
the subject, which heard the evidence 
given on the subject by the first author- 
ities. In consequence of the Report of 
that Committee, a Bill was brought in 
to alter the tolls, which Bill received 
the sanction of the House, but was re- 
jected by the wisdom of the Upper House. 
It had been objected to steam-carriage 
locomotion on common roads, that the 
weight of the engine and manner in which 
the wheels produced locomotion would de- 
stroy the roads, and that. the noise and 
smoke of the engine would be a public 
nuisance. An extract he would read from 
the Report would show, that the opinion 
of the Committee was, that such a descrip- 
tion of Jocomotion was not only perfectly 
feasible and worthy of adoption, but that 
all the objections then made were ground- 
less. The Report said——“ Sufficient evi- 
dence has been adduced to convince your 
Committee. 1. That carriages can be 
propelled by steam on common roads at 
an average rate of ten miles per hour; 2. 
That at this rate, they have conveyed up- 
wards of fourteen passengers; 3. That 
their weight, including engine, fuel, water, 
and attendants, may be under three tons ; 
4, That they can ascend and descend hills 
of considerable inclination with facility and 
safety; 5. That they are perfectly safe 
for passengers; 6. That they are not 
(or need not be, if properly constructed) 
nuisances to the public; 7. That they will 
become a speedier and cheaper mode of 
conveyance than carriages drawn by 
horses; 8. That, as they admit of greater 
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breadth of tire than other carriages, and 
as the roads are not acted on so injuriously 
as by the feet of horses in common draught, 
such carriages will cause less wear of 
roads than coaches drawn by horses; 
9. That rates of toll have been imposed 
on steam-carriages, which would prohibit 
their being used on several lines of road, 
were such charges permitted to remain 
unaltered.” This summary would con- 
vince the House of the impolicy of con- 
tinuing the prohibitory tolls, by means of 
which the nation would for a time be de- 
prived of the advantages which would ne- 
cessarily result from employing inanimate 
instead of animate power. It might be 
confidently predicted, that steam-carriages 
would roll upon all the roads of the king- 
dom, when the names of those whose igno- 
rance and petty interests had induced 
them to oppose this all-important inven- 
tion would be forgotten. That in a coun- 
try which owed its superiority to the suc- 
cessful application of mechanical skill and 
invention—whose inexhaustible supplies 
of fuel enabled its inhabitants, by means 
of inanimate power, to work cheaper 
than any other nation on the earth, to 
whom, consequently, the facilities of loco- 
motion were of the utmost importance— 
that, in such a country, prohibitory tolls 
on steam-carriages should exist, was a cir- 
cumstance of which an enlightened Legis- 
lature might well be ashamed. There was 
a peculiar hardship in Mr. Gurney’s case 
arising out of the law of patents. Any 
experiments performed by an individual in 
public became the property of the public, 
unless he had previously obtained a patent 
for them, and he could not insert them in 
any subsequent specification. The bring- 
ing an invention into practical operation 
required considerable time; many altera- 
tions and new difficulties occurred in bring- 
ing general principles into use, and these 
must be gradually removed. Thus the 
inventor, if he waited till he had perfected 
his invention before he applied for a patent, 
ran the risk of having the fruit of his 
talent and labour snatched from him, or 
if he first took out a patent, he had to 
sacrifice a portion of the duration of that 
patent in making the necessary experi- 
ments, or be debarred from reaping the 
exclusive advantage of those experiments. 
Mr. Watt expended the whole duration 
of his patent in making the necessary trials 
of his steam-engine ; Government granted 
him a renewal of his patent, in considera- 
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tion of his expenditure of time and capi- 
tal. Mr. Cartwright’s case was precisely 
the same. But Mr. Gurney, whose inven- 
tion held an equal rank in the scale of 
utility, had been dealt far differently with, 
and he had been debarred from reaping, 
at the hands of the public, the just reward 
of his discoveries. Mr. Gurney’s experi- 
ments being necessarily made in public, 
he had been obliged to take out a patent 
before he made a single trial. His patent 
was dated 1825. In 183], the prohi- 
bitory duties had been laid on, and thus, 
unless they were repealed, Mr. Gurney’s 
just and reasonable expectations would be 
ansihilated; in a few years, his patent 
would expire; the public would reap the 
benefit of his inventions ; but the inventor 
would be a ruined man. This was an in- 
justice which he confidently trusted would 
not be sanctioned by a Reformed Parlia- 
ment. The hon. Baronet then read the 
petition, which detailed the facts related 
by the hon. Baronet. 

Sir George Cayley supported the peti- 
tion, and said, he considered Mr. Gurney 
a very ill-used man. He had, it appear- 
ed, sacrificed a lucrative profession, five 
years’ toil, and a fortune of 30,000/., in per- 
fecting his invention, the advantages of 
which to the public were incalculable. 
Yet not only was his patent virtually sus- 
pended, but others had attempted to set 
up carriages on his principle to his pre- 
judice, which, in connection with the 
legislative suspension of his patent, had 
occasioned an opinion, that his invention 
was a practical failure, although, in point 
of fact, 1. was an eminently successful one. 
By Parliament, he had been wronged, and 
by Parliament he ought to be redressed 
Mr. Gurney was the only man who could 
fully lay claim to the introduction of loco- 
motion by steam on common roads, and 
for such a beneficial invention, he deserved 
the highest reward the country could be- 
stow. Dr. Lardner, one of the first authorities 
on such subjects, fully admitted the extent 
of Mr. Gurney’s claims, The apprehen- 
sion of the agricultural interests was an 
absurd fallacy. The constant increase of 
population would find them a ready market 
for all their produce; and it should be re- 
collected, that the food consumed by the 
million of horses employed in drawing 
carriages would suftice for the support of 
eight millions of human beings. A cele- 
brated political economist, not then in his 
place, had declared that the boon con- 
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ferred on England by the invention was 
equal to the annexation to this country of 
an island as large as Ireland without the 
encumbrance of its population. The 
donor of such a boon then should be hailed 
with delight and gratitude; he would 
most cordially support the prayer of the 
petition. 

Mr. Jephson supported the petition. 
Mr. Gurney was a man entitled to the 
best consideration of the House. His in- 
vention would be of incalculable advan- 
tage to the country. 

Mr. Wallace also supported the peti- 
tion. He had travelled often in the steam- 
carriage on Mr. Gurney’s principle, the 
property of Colonel Macerone, and such 
was its smoothness and easiness of Mo- 
tion, that though going at the rate of six- 
teen miles and a-half an hour, he could 
shoot a pigeon flying, from the coach, 
though somewhat out of the knack. An- 
other coach on Mr. Gurney’s principle ran 
daily between Glasgow and Paisley with 
the utmost security, speed, and safety. 

Mr. Cayley also supported the petition. 
The neglect of talent and public services 
had been the disgraceful characteristic of 
the old Parliament; it was incumbent 
upon the new Parliament to remove 
such a disgrace. Mr. Gurney’s singular 
talent and public services entitled him to 
the best consideration and encouragement 
of the House. 

Mr. Peter eulogised Mr. Gurney as a 
man of great merit, whose public services 
should meet with signal encouragement. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 


Repeat or tuk Un1on—ADJOURNED 
Desate.] The Order of the Day for the 
resumption of this Debate having been read, 

Mr. Mullins said, that he would occupy 
the attention of the House for a very 
short time, knowing as he did, that it, 
was not in his power to advance any new 
argument in favour of the Motion of his 
hon. and learned friend the member for 
Dublin, which it was alike his duty as his 
inclination to support. He could assure 
the House that, in the course he meant to 
pursue, he was actuated, not by factious 
motives, but by a conscientious conviction, 
that in the event of the same line of policy 
being pursued as hitherto, a Repeal of the 
Legislative Union now subsisting between 
the two countries was indispensable to the 
prosperity of Ireland. He had reflected 
deeply upon this momentous question; he 
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had considered maturely and dispassion- 
ately all its bearings; and the result was, 
that he had arrived at the conclusion, that 
the arguments and statements put forward 
in opposition to his hon. and learned 
friend’s Motion were undeserving of 
weight. He had listened to the speech 
of the right hon. Secretary for the Trea- 
sury with the utmost attention, but he 
must say, so far from being convinced by 
it, that the sentiments he entertained were 
erroneous, the very contrary had been 
the effect produced upon his mind. The 
right hon. Gentleman had given the 
House a long list of various remedial 
measures enacted for Ireland since the 
Union took place ; but how few of them 
had been remedial and satisfactory! how 
few had sprung from the free-will of a 
well-disposed administration! He asserted 
without fear of contradiction, that, with 
the exception of the Emancipation Bill, and 
the Bill for the Composition of Tithes, 
not one measure had passed the Imperial 
Parliament which could with justice be 
denominated remedial. Of the correct- 
ness of this opinion he meant to make 
the right hon. Gentleman himself an un- 
willing witness. Let the House hear his 
declaration when the dictates of a laudable 
ambition gave the rein to extreme liber- 
ality of sentiment, as ameans of political 
advancement. The right hon. Gentleman 
formerly said—‘ He would now ask what 
‘had been done by the Legislature for Ire- 
‘land? The Statute-book might be 
‘searched in vain, for a single remedial 
‘measure for the evils, the existence of 
‘which, in that country, was on all hands 
‘acknowledged. One Act indeed had re- 
‘ceived the sanction of the Legislature— 
‘he meant that which put an end to the 
‘Catholic Association.’ Again the right 
hon. Gentleman said ‘ Indeed he would 
‘have preferred, if it had been put down 
‘by a removal of the grievances which 
‘led to its establishment.’ These were 
the registered opinions of the right hon. 
Gentleman,—opinions springing from 
mature deliberation and deep conviction. 
But let the House mark how different 
was the right hon. Gentleman’s declara- 
tion from the Treasury Bench. The 
right hon. Gentleman said: ‘ That this 
‘ House was called upon to state, that the 
‘ Imperial Parliament gave the best pos- 
‘ sible attention to Irish affairs, and to 
‘ prove that remedial measures and salu- 
‘ tary laws had been enacted, compared 
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‘ with which the repeal of the Act of the 
‘ Union would be as nothing,—that they 
‘ should declare that no new course would 
‘ be adopted with regard to Ireland (for an 
‘ admission of that kind would goto show 
‘ that the present course was wrong,) but 
‘ that they were determined to persevere in 
‘ the present system.’ ‘And that one of 
‘ the strongest arguments in favour of the 
‘Union was, that it admitted the people 
‘ of Ireland to all the advantages and all 
‘the immunities of the British Constitu- 
‘tion.’ It was utterly impossible for even 
the right hon. Gentleman himself to re- 
concile the sentiments which had escaped 
him while out of ,office, with those 
which he delivered now that he was 
in office, and therefore he thought the 
House should pause before they gave 
the right hon. Gentleman credit, for the 
opinions which he now put forth. The 
right hon. Gentleman had stated, that 
Irish grievances had not been redressed ; 
but that was the object of the Union, as 
might be gathered from the preamble to 
the Act which ran thus. ‘ Whereas, in 
‘ pursuance of his Majesty’s most gracious 
* recommendation, &c. to consider of such 
‘measures as might tend to strengthen 
‘and consolidate the connexion between 
‘Great Britain and Ireland, the two 
‘ Houses of both Parliaments have sever- 
‘ally agreed and resolved, that, in order 
‘to promote and secure the essential in- 
‘terests of Great Britain and Ireland, 
‘and to consolidate the strength, power 
‘and resources of the British empire, it 
‘will be advisable to concur in such 
‘ measures as may best tend to unite the 
‘ two kingdoms.’ And well had the con- 
nexion between the two kingdoms been 
strengthened and consolidated—well had 
the essential interests of Great Britain 
and Ireland been promoted and secured 
—the strength, power, and resources of 
Ireland been developed—well had that 
grand national compact been fulfilled ! 
And weil has the British House of Com- 
mons felt for the sufferings of Irishmen, 
the generosity of England prevented your 
being overpowered by numbers. What 
had the right hon. Gentleman himself 
said on the subject. ‘He had observed 
‘that in every case when the discussion 
‘ (of the Catholic question) was approach- 
‘ ing, some hon. Gentleman had brought 
‘ forward some question which raised an 
‘ angry debate, and induced Gentlemen to 
‘come to the main question with warm 
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‘and angry minds.’ And yet, the House 
was called upon by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to declare, in opposition to 
his own opinion,—in direct opposition to 
the best evidence, ‘ that the Imperial Par- 
‘ liament gave the best possible attention 
‘ to Irish affairs!’ Again he called upon 
hon. Members to pause, before they con- 
sented to support the Amendment of the 
right hon, Gentleman, without first in- 
vestigating the causes of complaint, and 
calmly weighing the merits of the case 
put forward by the Irish people. Why 
refuse inquiry? Surely from inquiry 
nothing but good can result. If the 
arguments against repeal were well 
grounded, there certainly could not be 
found better means of checking all future 
agitation of the question, than by sub- 
mitting it to trial before a Committee of 
Members from the different parts of the 
United Empire, and placing their verdict 
on record; and if, on the contrary, it 
were shown that the Union was an evil, 
why should not the House consider it in 
that point of view, and legislate accord- 
ingly? Another strong argument in 
favour of inquiry was, that though the 
right hon. Gentleman had submitted a 
long array of figures to hon. Members in 
support of his position, it was not to be 
supposed that, however erroneous those 
calculations might be, hon. Members 
could, in the heat and hurry of debate, 
pick holes in what had been for many 
months compiling, and not without the 
aid of a Scotch arithmetician. For this 
reason the House must throw overboard this 
branch of the right hon. Secretary’s argu- 
ment, and confine itself to those points 
which were more immediately intelligible. 
It had been said, that those who sup- 
ported Catholic emancipation were 
pledged to give up agitation the instant 
that measure of justice was carried; but 
he denied the truth of the assertion, and 
could refer to a letter written in 1826 in 
The Dublin Evening Post by his hon. and 
learned friend, the member for Dublin, 
in which a very different doctrine was laid 
down. If, however, the Union had been 
an advantage instead of an injury to Ire- 
land, where was the objection to appoint 
a committee to demonstrate the fact? 
Surely such a course would be the best 
answer that could be given to the ques- 
tion of Repeal; but if, instead of adopt- 
ing the Motion of his hon. and learned 
friend, they rejected it, what must be 
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the only inference? Why, that, instead 
of being benefited by the Union, Ireland 
had been deeply prejudiced by that 
event. It was upon those grounds that 
he felt it to be his duty to oppose the 
Resolutions proposed by the right hon. 
Secretary for the Treasury. But he 
entreated hon. Gentlemen to consider 
what the course was which the right hon. 
Secretary wished them to take. It cer- 
tainly was a novel case to vote an address 
to the Crown by both Houses of Parlia- 
ment on such a subject; and upon what 
authority were they to proceed? Why, 
upon the doubtful authority of the Irish 
Parliament respecting the corruption of 
which they had heard so much. This 
was the only precedent that could be dis- 
covered, to warrant the adoption of such 
a course; but he would ask hon. Mem- 
bers, whether they would be acting wisely 
if they established a precedent in this 
country which, by possibility, might one 
day or other be used against themselves 
for a similar purpose? The resolution 
which it was his intention to move ata 
future stage, would obviate this difficulty ; 
and he therefore hoped the House would 
agree to it, seeing that it involved no- 
thing that was objectionable, and was only 
directed to prevent the establishing a 
principle that might at some future time 
be detrimental to the interest of the 
country or subversive of their own privi- 
leges. It had been said, that Ireland 
derived no one advantage from a domes- 
tic Legislature which she had not gained 
from the Imperial Parliament. But this 
he denied on the authority of the history 
of the Irish Parliament, which he thought 
furnished ample evidence to show, that, 
however corrupt and vicious that assembly 
might have been, it attended to the 
wishes of the people much better than 
the United Legislature had done. In 
conclusion he would say, that so long as 
Irish interests were not placed on a per- 
fect equality with English in the eye of 
the Legislature, so long as the grand 
national compact continued unfulfilled, 
so long did he find himself fully justified 
in calling for a domestic Parliament; 
and this not without a clear conviction of 
the disadvantages —coupled certainly with 
much good, which would result from 
such a measure—but convinced at the 
same time, that evil though Repeal might 
be, it would be an evil infinitely inferior 
to a long-continued course of mal-ad- 
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ministration of Irish affairs, through the 
instrumentality of a deputy Government. 
No individual in that House was more 
anxious to see the day when Ireland 
would be in full possession of all the ad- 
vantages and blessings anticipated from 
the Union; but so long as that prospect 
continued unrealised, he felt proud to 
support the views of that band of inde- 
pendent men whose better judgment told 
them, that if union was strength, it 
should be union, not in name, but in 
reality. 

Mr. Jephson said, that, however able 
the speech which had been delivered by 
the hon. member for Belfast was, and 
although he admitted it exhibited very 
great talent, he must at the same time 
disavow all communion of sentiment with 
the latter part of it. He (Mr. Jephson) 
admitted, that there were Catholics and 
Protestants on both sides, and he thought 
it most injudicious to describe Anti- 
Repealers as belonging to one denomina- 
tion, and Repealers to another. The 
fact, he repeated, was not so, and only 
a few such speeches as that which the 
hon. member for Belfast had made were 
required to convert this from a political 
into a religious question, and by that 
means to promote the objects of those by 
whom the question was agitated. The 
hon. and learned member for Tipperary 
referred to the cry which the Tories had 
raised against Reform, on the ground that 
it would ruin England; and inferred that 
if, instead of being ruined, this country 
had been benefited by Reform, the advo- 
cates of Repeal were justified in asserting 
that a dissolution of the Union would 
lead to a similar result. With respect to 
Ireland, the cases, however, were widely 
different. He was ready to acknowledge 
that the great majority of the people of 
Ireland were in favour of Repeal, but he 
was at the same time prepared to assert, 
that (he might almost say the whole of) 
the wealth and intelligence of the country 
were opposed to it. Not only were they 
opposed to it; they dreaded it, and called 
on the House to preserve the Union most 
strenuously. But let them consider who 
the parties were whom a Repeal of the 
Union would serve. Clearly it would be 
of no advantage to the upper classes ; 
and as the lower classes could reap benefit 
only through the upper classes, it would 
be found to confer prosperity upon neither 
party; and, therefore, he asked them 
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why such a matter should be taken out 
of those hands by whom alone it could 
be converted into a good or an evil, or 
why those who opposed a proposition of 
which they could not in their consciences 
approve, were to be held up as the enemies 
of their country? It was not the lower 
classes who were reaily most interested in 
the prosperity of Ireland, for if they were 
dissatisfied it was in their power to emi- 
grate ; but this was not the case with the 
gentry, the landed proprietors, whose 
interests being staked, their all depended 
upon the well-being of the country. It had 
been said, that the voice of the 105 Irish 
Members in that House was of little or 
no advantage to Ireland; but, whether 
this were so or not, he did not think, 
even if they were unanimous in favour of 
Repeal, that they would be listened to 
with attention if returned in the same 
way as some of the hon. Members oppo- 
site. It could not be said, that the hon. 
Gentlemen to whom he alluded had been 
returned either by intelligence or wealth, 
and therefore, if the 105 Irish Members 
had been returned as they had been, and 
concurred with them in opinion on this 
subject, still he would say, that their sen- 
timents should have no weight in that 
House. He fully admitted, that great 
talent had been employed in supporting 
the Motion of the hon. and learned mem- 
ber for Dublin, but at the same time 
he must say, that he never saw powerful, 
intellect exerted with less success. Its 
exertions had completely failed in bringing 
conviction to his mind, that the measure 
of Repeal was either just or expedient. 
Although he acknowledged their talent, 
he doubted very much whether the hon. 
Gentlemen themselves were satisfied with 
the case which they had endeavoured to 
make out. He doubted it very much. 
The question was, how the having a Par- 
liament sitting in Dublin was to benefit 
Ireland. Would it increase the capital 
or the means of employment in that 
country? He thought few capitalists 
would be tempted by such a change. It 
might be said, that new channels of 
employment would be opened; but he 
had heard no reasonable grounds advan- 
ced for such an expectation. But then 
it was said, that the Union had prevented 
manufactures from increasing in Ireland. 
He thought that Ireland obtained her 
manufactures cheaper in England than 
she could make them, or her manu- 
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factures would have increased. How 
could a Repeal of the Union enable the 
Irish manufacturer to compete with the 
English? What prevented the friends of 
Repeal now in that House from en- 
couraging Irish manufacture by wearing 
Irish cloth. There were forty of them ; 
and he would venture to say, that not 
five had an Irish coat on his back. And 
the reason of this was, that in England 
he could get two coats when he could 
only get one in Ireland. With regard to 
absentees, he did not feel that much 
good could be done to his part of Ireland, 
the south, from sending them all back 
to Ireland; the south would derive no 
benefit from the prosperity of Dublin. 
They looked upon Bristol and Liverpool 
as being more like capitals to them than 
Dublin. He acknowledged the moral 
evil of absenteeism ; but as to what was 
called the drain of absenteeism, he 
thought it the greatest political humbug 
that ever was invented to delude the 
people. He was so satisfied of the 
advantage of the intimate union between 
the two countries, that he regretted their 
very name had not been identified fifty 
years ago. Much agitation had been 
caused by the delay of Catholic Eman- 
cipation, and had that been granted in 
time, this question would not have been 
heard of. But the continued discussion 
of that question had brought a large 
number of young men of great talent 
into public existence, to whom agitation 
was as their life’s blood and they seized 
any means of keeping it up. If the 
country continued to be excited by these 
parties, it was impossible that it could be 
otherwise than wretched, and any state 
of things would be preferable to the pre- 
sent. He believed this to be a growing 
feeling, and that agitation would soon 
lose its power if the Government took a 
decided course. He might venture to 
promise the Gentlemen engaged in that 
occupation, that if they succeeded in 
keeping it up for another year he would 
then join them and advocate Repeal, for 
he would rather try an Irish Government 
than continue to live under one which 
could not maintain peace and law in the 
country. 

Mr. Maurice O’Connell said, there 
never was a time when the people sought 
for the recovery of their rights—there 
never was a time when they claimed relief 
from tyranny and oppression, that their 
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motives have not been calumniated, and 
their wishes attributed to ignorance, or 
violence, or discontentment. So it is 
now. The hon. Gentleman who has just 
sat down says the wealth and intelligence 
of the country are opposed to the question 
of Repeal, but he admits there are some 
exceptions. I grant that a particular 
faction is opposed to the measure, but I 
deny that the intelligence of the country 
is against it. The hon. Gentleman has 
convicted himself of error on this point, 
for has he not told the House that the 
question of Repeal has originated with a 
body of men who have been brought up 
in agitation, and who, he has admitted, 
are possessed of great talents and abilities? 
I may say, that I drew my first breath in 
agitation, and I would beg to admonish 
the hon. Gentleman not to disparage 
those who had rendered him so much 
service, on whose shoulders, it may be 
said, he was carried into this House, for 
the time may come when he may change 
his opinion on the question of Repeal, and 
it may become necessary for him to re- 
quire their assistance again. The hon. 
Gentleman has animadverted upon the 
conduct of agitators. I, and many others 
around me, have the pride and honour to 
be agitators, yet are there any Members re- 
turned to this House more free than we are. 
We did not enter it by any of the side 
alleys or crooked passages that lead into 
it—we did not, in coming here, inflict 
any oppression upon our tenantry, nor 
did we employ the strong arm of power 
to punish the refractory voters. It will 
be seen, however—the hon. Gentleman 
will see—what the result of the next elec- 
tion will be. I question if the educated 
of the country are on the side of those 
opposed to Repeal. The people are in 
favour of Repeal: those support it who 
feel the ruinous consequences of the Union 
most keenly. The hon. Gentleman does 
not feel the evil effects of it; his wealth 
prevents him from knowing them, but the 
change in the value of property may open 
his eyes to the misery that the Union has 
entailed upon the country, for, when the 
tenant is unable longer to pay up his rent, 
the bailiff will soon have business at the 
landlord’s door. It has been said by some 
Gentlemen, that if the educated part of 
the people called for Repeal, they might 
be disposed to accede to their desires. 
The same language was used by the right 
hon, Baronet, the member for Tamworth 
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(Sir R. Peel), and by the ex-secretary of 
the Admiralty, when the Reform Bill was 
under discussion, and it is now employed 
by the right hon. the Secretary for the 
Treasury, and the subservient echo that 
sits behind him. That also was the bur- 
then of the song when the question of 
Catholic Emancipation was before the 
House, and although it was said then that 
the intelligence of the country was against 
that measure, the Catholics of Ireland 
showed that it was in favour of the con- 
cession. The same language is now used 
in reference to Repeal, and I am confident 
events will shortly prove with equal in- 
justice. It is said, that the delay of 
Emancipation is the cause of the agitation 
of Repeal. I call upon you to beware, 
lest the postponement of Repeal may pro- 
duce similar effects—nay, the very result 
we all so much deprecate. The course 
now recommended by the Secretary of 
the Treasury concerning this motion is 
considered a better course than merely 
meeting it with a simple negative. Hon. 
Gentlemen will find themselves egregiously 
mistaken, if they think that any course 
they could adopt to oppose this question 
will suppress its consideration, or prevent 
its agitation in Ireland. There scarcely 
breathes an individual, not connected with 
a particular faction in that country, or not 
one of the employés of Government, who 
is not in favour of Repeal. Hon. Gentle- 
men are mistaken when they suppose this 
to be a new question. What, I ask again 
has been done for Ireland by the Imperial 
Parliament to induce the Irish people to 
forego the agitation of the Repeal Ques- 
tion? They have gota bill of 60,0002. for 
the Protestant clergy of Ireland. The hon. 
inember for Marlow opposed that Bill, 
and, with all the other hon. Members who 
said it would be ineffectual and would be 
opposed in Ireland, was shouted down by 
the supporters of Ministers. The whole 
amount of tithes recovered in Ireland is 
12,000/., at an expense of 25,0007. We 
told the Government the bill would be 
ineffectual, and in reply we were told, that 
we knew nothing of the state of Ireland. 
We have, besides, got a compulsory and 
perpetual Tithe Act and a Coercion Bill, 
and now we are promised by the Irish 
Secretary another Tithe Bill, a legacy left 
him by his predecessor in office, worse 
than the former bill, and which, if passed, 
will prove equally ineffectual, although we 
who tell the Government so shall no doubt 
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be told in return that we know nothing of 
the state of the country. I do not mean 
to occupy the House with financial details 
at this protracted period of the discussion. 
The House has heard the statement of the 
beneficial consequences of the Union to 
Treland, and of the success and improve- 
ment of her manufacturing and commercial 
interests. 1 beg leave to quote the opinions 
of the right hon. member for Tamworth 
(Sir R. Peel) on the benefits that he con- 
ceived at one period that Dublin received 
from the Union. When the bill granting 
a certain sum of money to the commis- 
sioners of wide streets in Dublin was be- 
fore the House, on the sum being objected 
to, that right hon. Gentleman distinctly 
and emphatically insisted that Dublin had 
a right to receive that grant from Parlia- 
ment, in consequence of the injury she 
had sustained from the Union. By the 
means of that grant, Dame-street, which 
is the Cheapside or Fleet-street of Dublin, 
has been widened, eight excellent new 
houses, equal in every respect to any in 
London, have been built in it, and, al- 
though merely substituted for other 
houses that had been taken down, the 
right hon. Secretary includes them in his 
return of new houses built in Dublin since 
the Union, without taking into his cal- 
culation those which were removed. Yet 
these fine houses, so situated, have now 
been two years untenanted. This is, in- 
deed, a melancholy proof of the prosperity 
of Dublin. But look at the state of the 
trades in Dublin now, compared with 
what they were at the period of the Union. 
The returns I hold in my hand are certi- 
fied by those best acquainted with the 
state of the Irish metropolis. In 1800, 
the total number of operatives employed 
was 61,000 ; in 1834, the total number is 
14,444, and of those only 4,412 are fully 
employed. This reduction has taken 
place in a period during which the popu- 
lation of Dublin has increased to twice 
what it was at the Union. The number 
of master carpenters at the time of the 
Union was 168, and of operatives 2,000. 
These have been reduced to 103 masters 
and 951 operatives. How can the right 
hon. Secretary reconcile this statement 
with his assertions, that building has gone 
on progressively increasing in Dublin since 
the Union? The bricklayers of Dublin 
in 1800 amounted to, masters, thirty-five, 
operatives, 800 ; now there are only eight 
masters ; there are 1,600 labourers, only 
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400 of whom have constant employment. 
There were in 1800, eleven master ship- 
builders and 200 journeymen ; now there 
are only six masters and 110 journeymen. 
Of anchor-makers, there were at the time 
of the Union, six masters; now there is 
only one. There were then twenty master 
sail-makers ; now there is only one, who 
gives employment to nine journeymen. 
Those returns, which I shall beg permis- 
sion to lay on the Table for the perusal 
of hon. Gentlemen contradict the state- 
ments of the Secretary of the Treasury 
respecting the exports of Ireland, As 
to the increase in the amount of tonnage, 
the right hon. Gentleman has omitted 
to state how that increase happened. 
The Irish exports consist principally of 
corn and provisions. A great number of 
vessels are also employed in carrying 
away the people and their property. But 
with respect to imports, does not the 
right hon. Gentleman consider that they 
consist chiefly of coals, slates, and timber, 
which, though comparatively valueless, 
increase the amount of tonnage very 
considerably. I will further refer to the 
grand canal trade, which has been alluded 
to in the course of the debate. The 
tonnage in the years 1821, 1822, and 
1823, compared with that of 1830, 1831, 
and 1832, gives, it is said, an average 
increase of sixty per cent, but look at 
the revenue returns, and what do they 
show? Take the returns for 1811, 1812, 
and 1813, and compare them with those 
of 1830, 1831, and 1832, and a decrease 
of forty-six per cent, will be found in the 
revenue. At the former period it was 
104,000/., at the latter period the average 
was only 60,0002. And let it be recol- 
lected, that a sum of 105,000/. has been 
expended in extending the canal thirty- 
five miles; and, notwithstanding this, a 
deficiency of forty-six per cent has taken 
place. Now, I ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman whether he be ignorant of these 
facts? or, if not, can he find fault with 
those who have such just reasons for 
imputing dexterity to him in making out 
these returns? The right hon. Gentleman 
boasted of the increase of trade and 
manufactures in Ireland. By the Returns 
which I have laid on the Table, let hon. 
Gentlemen examine the accuracy of such 
statements, and if they do, | am confident 
they will not assent to the proposition of 
the right hon. Gentleman, A letter has 
been read in the course of the debate, the 
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name of the author of which was with- | 
held, which gave a glowing description of 
the cloth manufacturers of Kilkenny. | 


The carpet factory in that place was | 


mentioned as rivalling, and likely to de- 
stroy the trade of Kidderminster. I have | 
a statement in a letter which I have re- | 
ceived from a Mr. Kennedy, of Kilkenny, 


who is well acquainted with the trade of | 


that place, and from that it appears, that 
in the year 1800 there were sixty-five 
factories in Kilkenny, which had 133 
looms at work, and gave employment to 
4,262 workmen; now there is only one 
factory with twenty looms at work, and 
employing only 100 people. With those 
facts before us, how can Gentlemen say 
that trade has flourished in Ireland since 
the Union? The owner of this factory 
now in existence is a Mr. Scott. It is a 
remarkable fact, that a few days ago he 
got a Government order to make blankets 
for the Irish police—a thing that has not 
occurred for twenty-three years before. I 
take this of course, as evidence of the 
growing liberality of the Government 
towards Ireland, and by no means intended 
to influence the decision of the present 
question. In conclusion, | must express 
my hopes that the good effects of the pre- 
sent debate will not cease with the cause 
that produced them, and that the patron- 
age of Government to Irish manufacto- 
ries will be continued, after the right 
hon. Gentleman’s resolutions have been 
carried. 

Mr. William Peter said, thatagreeing as 
he did, with the hon. member for Mallow, 
in his estimate of the arguments by which 
the Motion for Repeal had been supported, 
he would trespass very briefly on the in- 
dulgence of the House. In saying this, 
he meant nothing offensive to the feelings 
of any of the hon. Gentlemen opposite; 
but, he would ask, what that cause must | 
be—how weak, how destitute of all reason 
—which not even their acknowledged 
talents—which not even the far-prevailing 
eloquence of the hon. and learned mem- 
bers for Dublin and Tipperary—could in- 
vest with the smallest 
plausibility? He sympathised, indeed, 
with those Gentlemen, in their grief for the 
sufferings, in their indignation at the con- 
tumelies and oppressions—which Ireland 


had endured for so many centuries from 


this country ; he joined with them no less 
in their reprobation of the means, of the 
corrupt and unhallowed means, by which 
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the Legislative Union between the two 
Islands had been originally effected. So 
| far he concurred with them. But the im- 
mediate question for the decision of Par- 
| liament, was not how Ireland had been 
| governed i in former ages, but how she was 
likely to be best governed in times to 
‘come. It was not by what means the 
Union had been first accomplished, but whe- 
ther now, after thirty-four years duration ; 
it was for the benefit of the empire, for the 
benefit either of Great Britain or Ireland 
—that the connection should be dissolved ? 
After the very able and ample manner in 
which the subject had been discussed by 
many of the preceding speakers—more 
especially by his right hon. friend, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, it would be 
idle and presumptuous for him (Mr. Peter) 
to enter into calculation or details to con- 
firm what had been already so clearly de- 
monstrated —the increasing wealth and 
prosperity of Ireland—to prove her ad- 
vance in agriculture in commerce, and in 
almost every thing that was supposed to 
contribute to the weal and greatness of na- 
tions. These facts had been too clearly 
demonstrated to admit of a moment’s 
doubt. The hon. Member, indeed, who 
spoke last, had talked of uninhabited 
houses in some towns, and of unemployed 
operatives in others; but did he mean to 
say (as regarded either the one or the 
other) that Ireland was not, on the whole, 
in a far better state than before the Union ? 
Did he mean to say, that the number of 
occupied houses, of employed workmen, 
throughout Ireland, was not at present in- 
finitely greater than at former periods ? 
To arrive at a just conclusion on this sub- 
ject, we ought to look, not at isolated 
parts, but at the aggregate mass—not at 
i this or that particular branch of national 
| industry, separately and alone, but at the 
general state of its various branches, 
‘taken altogether. But the House had 
‘been told by other Gentlemen, that not- 
withstanding all this apparent prosperity, 
ithe condition of the peasantry was, in 
‘many parts most wretched. He (Mr. 
Peter) admitted and lamented this fact. 
But what was their condition before the 
Union? Was it less wretched less barba- 
‘rous, less degraded? Assuredly not. 
Nay, if we believed the accounts of Sir 
John Davies, and Swift and Arthur Young 
and other writers, we should be forced to 
admit, that sad and wretched as the con- 
dition of the peasantry might still be in 
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some parts of the country—it had much 
improved—and was now one almost of 
comfort and happiness, as compared with 
the general state that had preceded it. 
But did the hon. and learned mem- 
ber for Tipperary, or could any hon. 
Member, laying his hand upon his heart 
seriously affirm, that the condition of 
the peasantry would be ameliorated by the 
proposed change and by the re-assembling 
of a local Parliament in College Green ? 
No, it was impossible, in his opinion, for 
any reflecting man to say so. Whoever 
seriously contemplated the state of Ire- 
land, mustsee, that it wasonly by the esta- 
blishment of order and tranquillity, that the 
character and happinessof the peasantry or 
of any other class of the Irish community 
could be permanently improved. Order 
and tranquillity were the only paths to 
national improvement, and these he was 
sure, could in no manner be maintained, 
or at all events, could in no other manner 
be so effectually maintained, as under 
the auspices of an united Legislature, and 
by a continuance of the subsisting rela- 
tions between the two countries. The 
House had heard much eloquent declama- 
tion; and many powerful appeals to the 
ancient liberty of Ireland. He, however, 
was at a loss to know at what period that 
liberty existed? He had searched history 
for it in vain. He had ransacked its pages 
from the time of Henry 2nd, down to 
1782, but could find no traces of it. It was 
true, there had been licence, and anarchy, 
and outrage, and oppression, enough to 
satisfy the fiercest demagogue or coldest- 
blooded despot ; but as for liberty—real, 
rational liberty—its name, its very nature, 
was unknown. Even from 1782, down 
to the Union—even during that vaunted 
interval—its existence was very problem- 
atical. Indeed, Mr. Fox, speaking on the 
subject, in 1797, had said, that, as to 
political liberty, the Irish enjoyed as small 
a portion of it, and knew as little of its 
principles, as subjects living under the 
most despotic monarchies of the Conti- 
nent. An hon. Member had complained 
of the present political state of Ireland, 
and he (Mr. Peter) admitted, that it was 
anything but satisfactory. In answer, 
however, to his reprobation of the Coercion 
Bill and its supporters, he would only say, 
that, though severe, the measure was 
necessary. Its policy had been best mani- 
fested by its results—by the altered and 
improved state of Ireland-—by the estab- 
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lishment of comparative order and tran- 
quillity, where agitation, and outrage, and 
murder, were before predominant. With 
only one county an four baronies pro- 
claimed—without a single Court-martial, 
or one act of severity resorted to for any 
political offence—that Act had been the 
means of rescuing Ireland, for a while, 
from the most frightful anarchy and op- 
pression. The mere knowledge of the 
fact—the knowledge that Government was 
armed with powers to suppress outrage, 
precluded the necessity of resorting to 
them. The moral effect of the Act was 
alone sufficient for all the purposes of pre- 
sent security, and good government. An 
hon. Gentleman, the member, he believed, 
for Cork (Mr. Baldwin), asserted, that the 
Whigs had violated all their former pro- 
mises—that, since their accession to power, 
they had done nothing, or worse than 
nothing, for Ireland! What, then, was 
Parliamentary Reform nothing? Was 
the Education Bill nothing? The Grand 
Jury law nothing? The Church Amend- 
ment Act nothing?—aye, the Church 
Amendment Act—though hon. Gentlemen 
on the other side might sneer, he would 
again ask, if that was nothing? Scorn it, 
however, as they might—depreciate it as 
they pleased—still he would contend, that 
it was a wise, a beneficent Act. It might 
not be the very best Act that could be 
devised—it might not contain every thing 
that the most sanguine anticipated or de- 
sired—but, this he would say, that it was 
the best measure that, under existing cir- 
cumstances, could be reasonably proposed 
—that it gave as much as could, at that 
period, have been demanded with any 
chance or prospect of success. He would, 
therefore, repeat, that it was a wise and 
beneficent measure. It established a prin- 
ciple of Church Reform ; it benefited both 
Catholic and Protestant. It benefited the 
Catholic by freeing him from the Vestry- 
cess—by freeing him from invidious and 
oppressive burthens, imposed upon him for 
the support of a rival establishment ;—it 
benefitted the Protestant by correcting 
many of the abuses of his Church, by a 
more equal distribution of its revenues, 
and by a better provision for the perform- 
ance of its duties. And this and the other 
measures before referred to, the hon. Gen- 
tleman had told the House were nothing, 
or worse than nothing! Why, had he 
and some of his hon. coadjutors opposite 
been promised these things or a tithe part 
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of them a few years ago—at the time, for 
instance, of his late Majesty’s visit to Ire- 
land—how would they have lauded the 
promiser—how would their hearts have 
overflowed, their tongues have grown 
wanton, in his praise! On their bended 
knees would they have worshipped him— 
they would have strewed his way with 
flowers —they would have harnessed them- 
selves to his car, and have drawn him, 
amidst shouts of joy and triumph, from 
Dunleary to Dublin Castle! The hon. 
Gentleman, therefore, and his friends, 
should not speak in quite such con- 
temptuous terms of what had been re- 
cently done for Ireland. Not that all 
had been done—not that more, very much 
more, did not remain to be effected for 
that unhappy country. Further reforms 
were still required both in Church and 
State—the tithe question must be set at 
rest—the system of education, so auspici- 
ously begun, must be further extended— 
the condition of the peasantry must be 
raised—provision must be made for the 
poor—employment found for the industri- 
ous—but, above all, the spirit of faction 
must be laid—ay, that accursed spirit, 
which had so long desolated Ireland—a 
spirit which corrupted her best institutions, 
and poisoned justice at its very source— 
a spirit which tainted every thing—which 
blighted every thing—which destroyed 
every thing, and which had frequently 
gone far to reduce Ireland almost to the 
verge of that state, so fearfully shadowed 
forth by our greatest poet—a state 
‘Which God by curse 
Created evil, for evil only good ; 
Where all Life dies, Death lives, and Nature 
breeds, 
Perverse, all monstrous, all prodigious things, 
Abominable, inutterable, and worse 
Than Fables yet have feign’d or Fear conceiv’d.” 
Yes, that spirit must be greatly mitigated 
or subdued, before Ireland could taste of 
freedom or repose. They might enact 
Poor-laws—they might reduce taxes— 
they might extinguish tithes—they might 
Repeal the Union; but all, all would be 
in vain, whilst faction raged on every side 
—whilst Protestant was stirred up against 
Catholic, and Catholic against Protes- 
tant, and Green and Orange, and High 
Churchman and Dissenter, were taught 
to consider it as a reciprocal duty, to 
vilify, and trample on, and domineer over 
one another. That Ministers had been 
doing all in their power to suppress the 
evil—that it had been their increasing 
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wish and endeavour to put an end to this 
fearful state of things, was evident, he 
thought, from the clamour and obloquy, 
with which they had been assailed by the 
bigots of both parties. It had been said 
by Mr. Burke, that there was a wide dif- 
ference between men, when they acted 
from a sense of grievance, and when they 
acted from a zeal for opinions. There 
was a boundary to men’s passions, when 
they acted from feeling, none, when they 
were under the influence of imagination. 
Remove a grievance, and, when men acted 
from feeling, you went a great way towards 
quieting the commotion; but the good or 
bad conduct of a Government was of no 
sort of moment to a faction, proceeding 
on speculative grounds. Such, in sub- 
stance, were the remarks of Mr, Burke on 
some former occasion, and one might al- 
most have thought, that they had been 
expressly made for the present times and 
state of Ireland, so thoroughly did they 
apply to the two great parties which dis- 
tracted that degraded and unhappy coun- 
try. He would detain the House no longer. 
He hoped, and, judging of the future from 
the past, he confidently believed, that 
Ministers would do their duty—that they 
would “ still bearup and steer right on- 
ward ”—and, undiverted by the jealousies 
or misrepresentationsof either party, would 
render impartial justice to all. Never, in- 
deed, did any Government stand, encom- 
passed round with greater difficulties— 
placed as it was betwixt uncompromising 
factions—exposed to the hatred of those 
who would reform nothing, and of those 
who would change or subvert every thing. 
Amidst so much violence—amidst such 
tierce extremes—it was with joy and 
gratitude, that he beheld a Government 
equally removed from both—that he could 
find a rallying point where order and 
liberty might meet—that he could dis- 
cover a green spot—an Oasis, as it were, 
in the desert, to which the eye of hope 
might turn, and where an exhausted nation 
might, at length, repose, secure alike from 
the pestilential glare of Toryism, and from 
the desolating whirlwinds of revolutionary 
Reform. 

Mr. Christmas entreated the indulgence 
of the House for a short time, while he 
briefly expressed his sentiments upon this 
great question. It was needless to enter 
into details of ancient oppression and an- 
cient misrule. Such details might create 
a bad feeling in Ireland towards this coun- 
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try, but had very little to do with the 
question before the House. The hon. 
member for Dublin had endeavoured to 
prove, that England had no right over 
Ireland by conquest, or otherwise. She 
certainly had frequently exercised such 
power, whether she possessed it or not. 
Whether Ireland ever was, or was not, 
thoroughly conquered, might be a matter 
of very curious inquiry for the historian, 
but had very little bearing upon the sub- 
ject under debate. The independence of 
the Irish Parliament was established in 
1782, and the compact of union was af- 
terwards made between two independent 
countries. They had been told, that the 
Irish Parliament was incompetent for this 
purpose. There must, however, be some 
means of effecting a union between two 
countries; and if Parliament were incom- 
petent, it could only be done by having 
recourse to assemblies of the people. He 
did not concur in this doctrine; it was a 
dangerous one at any time, leading di- 
rectly to universal suffrage ; and it would 
have been doubly dangerous at the period 
of the Union, when Jacobinical doctrines 
were in full vogue. He was aware, that, 
notwithstanding all he might say on this 
subject, many Members would still retain 
their opinions as to the incompetence of 
Parliament; but, as it was a maxim in 
law, that length of possession established 
aclaim to a thing, so, upon the same 
principle, the length of time during which 
the Union had passed unquestioned, should 
be sufficient in itself to give it all the force 
and validity of law; and would hon. Mem- 
bers say, if Ireland had prospered accord- 
ing to their wishes since the Union, that 
it would not now be valid, and that it 
required further means to confirm it? 
The real question was, what effect had the 
Union had on Ireland? The hon. member 
for Dublin, and those who agreed with 
him in opinion, had endeavoured to draw 
a highly-coloured picture of the prospe- 
rity of Ireland from 1782 to 1800, and 
conflicting statements had been brought 
forward on the other side, to disprove the 
truth of their assertions. Looking back 
to the records of that time, there was 
great difficulty in believing that her pros- 
perity during that period was so great as 
they seemed to imagine. It was a period 
of great political agitation, and discon- 
tent, ending at last in a_ rebellion. 
Those armed associations called White- 
feet at one time, and Peep o’Day Boys 
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at another, which had been the bane 
of Ireland at almost every period, 
existed then in full force and efficiency ; 
but granting that she did then make some 
advances in prosperity, the establishment 
of her independence was an advance from 
a worse to a better state of things; and it 
must be recollected also that certain com- 
mercial advantages of trading with the 
British colonies, which had been before 
withheld, were then thrown open to her, 
and no doubt contributed to her prospe- 
rity. But it was said, that since then she 
had retrograded: on this-point, also, the 
statements were conflicting. The right 
hon. the Secretary to the Treasury had 
produced a number of official documents, 
which certainly afforded an incontestible 
evidence of the improvement of the coun- 
try in many respects. He was himself 
aware that great advances had been made 
in agriculture ; and it were difficult to be- 
lieve, that these improvements could have 
taken place without contributing, in some 
degree, to increase the comforts of the 
farming and labouring population. But 
looking at this question impartially, and 
judging not from figures on the one side, 
or on the other, but from what passed 
under his own eyes and observation, he 
was not prepared to deny, that there ex- 
isted a great deal of destitution and mi- 
sery; but were these evils the inevitable 
consequences of the Union? It was true, 
indeed, that Ireland had not enjoyed all 
the advantages of the Union, from the 
introduction of British capital; but was it 
difficult to assign causes for them, or, 
rather, were they not so obvious, that he 
who ran might read them? First, and 
principal, he would assign the long agita- 
tion of the Catholic question. He did not 
entirely condemn that agitation; exclu- 
sion in itself was not a good thing, though 
it might be justified by particular times 
and circumstances. The Catholics were 
justified in seeking to gain their object, 
and had he been a member of that House, 
he would have raised his voice in their 
favour: but the practical effect of that 
agitation was, to keep Ireland in such a 
state as prevented the introduction of 
British capital.. Another circumstance 
which operated prejudiciously, in his 
opinion, was, the granting the suffrage 
to the Catholic 40s. freeholders in 
1798. He would not enter into the 
political bearing of this measure; no 
doubt, many persons would think that the 
I 
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political advantages were such as to coun- 
terbalance the practical evils which re- 
sulted from it: he would look at it merely 
with reference to its practical effect, and 
he would say, that as it was unaccompa- 
nied by any measure which might impose 
upon thelandlords the necessity, and place 
before their eyes the fear, of having to 
provide for the increased population of 
their estates, the land was cut up and sub- 
divided into a number of small tenements, 
which had undoubtedly contributed ma- 
terially to produce that great population 
for which it was now so difficult to pro- 
vide. Besides, the period from the Union 
until the peace was one of high taxation, 
in which Ireland was obliged to bear her 
share. Much depression was created 
among the landed proprietors, by the sub- 
sequent fall in prices, their estates being 
freyuently mortgaged and encumbered. 
The same distress existed in England, but 
it fell more heavily on Ireland, in propor- 
tion as she was less able to bear it. These 
causes were entirely independent of the 
Union, and were quite sufficient to ac- 
count for the present state of things in 
Ireland, and to show why she had not 
made more rapid advances. But the real 
question now to be discussed was, what 
were the benefits which they were to re- 
ceive from Repeal? No commercial ad- 
vantages could result from it. The hon. 
member for Cork, who opened the de- 
bate last night, and the hon. member for 
Dublin, were at issue on this point. The 
hon. member for Cork was in favour of 
protecting duties, and the hon. member 
for Dublin was for free-trade. Now, that 
was a specimen of what would take place 
in the Irish Parliament; there would be 
two parties, one for protecting duties, 
and the other for free-trade. Buthe pro- 
tested against being involved in a war of 
protecting duties with England. Ireland 
could gain nothing by such a war; but, on 
the contrary she might lose much. Eng- 
land would close her ports against Irish 
agricultural produce, and would prohibit 
Irish Jabourers; and thus they should 
have thrown back upon them the whole 
of that great surplus population which 
now found employment through every 
part of England and of Scotland, and 
was collected round the great seats of 
manufacture. No benefit would result 
from the Repeal of the Union, except 
the return of the absentees; but was 


this likely to be realized? He doubted 
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it much, or rather he felt a strong convic- 
tion that it would not. Absenteeism was 
not a new thing in Ireland--it existed be- 
fore the Union. Even during the boasted 
period from 1782 to 1800, a correspon- 
dence took place between Lord North 
and the Duke of Devonshire, on the sub- 
ject of an absentee-tax. But they were 
told, that the new field of ambition and 
political distinction opened to the Irish 
gentry would induce them to return. He 
doubted it ; and when they recollected the 
certainty of a collision taking place be- 
tween the two Houses in the very first 
Session of the Irish Parliament, and that 
the Upper House must necessarily give 
way to the gentle force of public opinion 
exemplified in mobs from the county of 
Kildare, with sticks in their hands, acting 
as the hon. member for Dublin would say, 
peacefully, but multitudinously, and pa- 
rading before the House of Parliament in 
College-green, he felt convinced, that the 
nobility and gentry, feeling themselves 
deprived of their proper influence, and 
disgusted at the state of things in their 
own country, would continue to reside in 
this. With regard to the minor arguments 
in favour of Repeal, they had been so 
little insisted on, that he need scarcely 
allude to them. They were sometimes 
told, that there was not time in that House 
to manage the affairs of Ireland: un- 
doubtedly at present, there was a great 
press of business. The country might be 
said to be in a state of transition, passing 
from the old system to the new reforms 
which were taking place in almost all our 
institutions; but this would not last for 
ever; and he would never believe, that 
that House was not fully competent to 
manage the affairs of the entire empire. 
Then, again, as to the national degrada- 
tion and inferiority about which so much 
was said, he could see no degradation in 
being united to England. Ireland was 
not made a province by the Act of 
Union, but an integral part of the British 
empire. Gentlemen appeared to proceed 
upon a fallacy, when they set the num- 
ber of Irish Members in opposition to 
the number of English. They were not met 
there 550 against 105, each to contend 
for their own separate interest, but to con- 
sult and provide for the general good of 
the entire empire. Besides if this argu- 


ment held good, what became of the prin- 
eiple of centralization, which had been 
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principle of those hon. Members who called 
it a degradation for one country to unite 
with another? They ought to restore 
their independence to all those States, 
which, in the progress of civilization, had 
been consolidated into the great mon- 
archies of Europe, and resolve England 
again into the kingdoms of the heptarchy. 
As Scotland was an example that a smaller 
country might unite with a larger one 
with perfect benefit to itself, so he would 
point to Italy as an example of the disad- 
vantages of division. Italy was divided 
into a number of petty States ; but would 
any Gentleman contend that she held so 
high a rank among the nations of the 
world as she would do if the whole of that 
eourtry, which was marked out by the 
physical boundaries of the sea and the 
Alps, was united under one Government, 
and formed one nation? With regard to 
the allegation that nothing had been done 
for Ireland, he did not refer to former 
years, but he pointed to the measures of 
last Session as evidence to the contrary. 
Was the abolition of the vestry-cess, and 
was the Grand Jury Bill nothing? When 
Gentlemen said, that nothing had been 
done, that point might easily be decided 
by asking them whether they would like 
to return to the situation in which they 
were before, and to remain there? The 
advocates of Repeal declared, that they 
were desirous of preserving the connexion 
between the countries. He did not pre- 
cisely understand what they meant by 
connexion, or how it was to be preserved 
under the form of Government they would 
establish. He felt more strongly on this 
point than some Gentlemen did: they 
contended that the Repeal of the Union 
would lead to separation. He considered 
that it was, ipso facto, a separation. He 
was almost ashamed to return to the 
question of the Regency, which had been 
brought forward so often. The hon. 
member for Dublin said, that the King, de 
facto in England, was the King de jure in 
Ireland; and that it was the same with 
regard to the Regent. Now, this was 
tantamount to saying, that the Irish Par- 
ljament had no right whatever to deliber- 
ate upon the subject. He admitted, how- 


ever, that if this was the only point of 
difference, it would not be an obstacle, 
provided the lish Parliament was ready 
to give up its right on that question ; but 
this was merely an exemplitication of the 
thousand causes of dillerence which might 
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arise from time to time, and which no 
man could foresee. For instance, there 
was a contest now going on in Portugal 
between Don Pedro and Don Miguel. 
Now, suppose Jreland had got back her 
independent Parliament, and that the 
principles of non-intervention were out of 
fashion, and that the one country deter- 
mined to support Don Pedro, and the 
other Don Miguel. He was aware, that 
it was the prerogative of the King to de- 
clare war, but he must be guided in doing 
so by the opinion of his Parliament. In 
that case we should have hostile armies 
of Englishmen and Irishmen meeting to- 
gether to shed each other’s blood in the 
field of battle. And this was the way in 
which they were to preserve the con- 
nexion, and to keép up the feeling of cor- 
diality between the two countries. Han- 
over appeared to him a case exactly in 
point. Hanover was connected with us 
by the link of the Crown, but it was not 
an integral part of the British empire ; 
it was a member of the German confeder- 
ation, and it was the custom, in times 
past, in wars between England and the 
Continental Powers, to respect the neu- 
trality of Hanover. The hon. member 
for Dublin, however, said, that he would 
have the countries connected by a federal 
union, Switzerland was governed by 
such a system, as also America. But 
America was an example of the inherent 
weakness of that system, and he was con- 
vinced that, by its adoption, they should 
leave the door open to all the elements of 
discord, without gaining any advantages 
by it; fer the ambition would be to be 
members of the imperial, rather than of 
the local Legislature, and absenteeism 
would continue just as much as before. 
The present state of society in Ireland was 
a strong reason against Repeal. Gentle- 
men said, that they had no desire to esta-- 
blish a Catholic ascendancy. He gave 
thein full credit for what they said, but it 
must come notwithstanding. His hon. 
Colleague took some pains to prove that 
there could not be a Catholic ascendancy, 
because the King and the House of Lords 
were Protestant: he differed from him 
entirely on this point. Whatever might 
be the theory of our Constitution, any 
person who had looked at it practically, 
must see, that all power was ultimately 
placed in the lower branch of the Legisla- 
ture. The constituent body was princi- 
oe Catholic, and such as the Repre- 
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sentative was, such would be the consti- 
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tuent. There would be a Catholic, or 
what was worse, a democratic ascendancy, 
entirely at variance with the principles of 
our Constitution. In England, the case 
was different ; property had its influence, 
and agitation had less force; but in Ire- 
land, the consequence of Repeal would be 
to give unlimited power to the democracy. 
Gentlemen said, however, that after two 
years, all would be right again—that was 
to say, that after they had gone through 
a purifying revolution of two years, pro- 
perty would resume its influence. This 
might be very good doctrine, but they 
must excuse those who had got anything 
to lose from taking their advice on this 
point. He confessed that, notwithstanding 
the great majority in that House, he looked 
with feelings of considerable apprehension 
on the continued agitation of this question. 
Its consequences must be most injurious to 
Treland ; and the longer it was allowed to 
continue, the more difficult would it be to 
remove, at any future period, the effect it 
produced. For the effects which were 
produced by the causes, whatsoever they 
might be, which tended to retard the 
prosperity of a nation, could not entirely 
cease when the causes themselves were 
removed ; they tock root in the soil; and 
the consequences of a mistaken policy on 
the part of the fathers, must be entailed 
upon their children. He would put it, 
then, to those hon. Members who agitated 
this question, and he would do so rather 
in friendship than in hostility, whether as 
they regarded the welfare of their common 
country, they ought not to yield to the 
strongly-expressed opinion of this House, 
and give up the point while they could do 
so with honour, and before they had raised 
a storm which they could not control; 
and to use whatever influence they might 
possess to calm the public mind, and to 
direct it into other channels. This was 
not like the Catholic question; the sym- | 
pathies of men were always to a great ex- 
tent, enlisted in favour of those who suf- 
fered under exclusion, and Catholic eman- | 
cipation was always strongly supported 
by the ablest men of all parties. It was 
not exclusively a Whig or Tory question ; 
for, although the Tory party was generally 
adverse, and the Whig party favourable 
to it, yet many of the most distinguished 
members of the Tory party were always 
favourable to it. But this Question of 
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and was merely a question of policy. How, 
then was it to be carried? Gentlemen 
should look at the difficulties of the case; 
did they think they could carry it against 
the entire opinion of this country, and 
against the wishes of the Irish gentry ?— 
or would they wish so to carry it? They 
might indeed succeed in excluding the 
gentry from that House at a future elec- 
tion. He knew the force with which agi- 
tation might be brought to bear upon the 
constituency of Ireland; but if they did 
he was much mistaken in their feelings or 
their spirit, if they did not unite—setting 
aside all minor differences—into one great 
party, and the Table would be covered 
with petitions, calling upon that House to 
protect their rights and privileges, as sub- 
jects of the British empire, and declaring 
in firm, but respectful terms, that they 
were determined to resist a separation 
from it. The House was told, however, 
that the popular feeling was so strong 
that it could not be resisted; and he 
heard with some surprise the other day, 
the hon. member for Tiverton declare his 
intention of supporting this Motion, merely 
on account of the petitions which had been 
presented. He had not heard the ques- 
tion discussed, and it did not seem, that 
he wished or cared to hear it. Now, really 
considering that the hon. member for Dub- 
lin had required one million signatures— 
no extravagant number, certainly, if the 
question was to be carried by the mere 
weight of petitions collected from the 
mass of the population, and thrown upon 
the Table of that House; and that the 
petitions had proved a complete failure, 
he ought to vote the other way. But 
that hon. Member took a view of the duty 
of a Member of that House widely differ- 
ent from that which he (Mr. Christmas) 
entertained. He did not mean to advance 
the doctrine that that House ought to be 
independent of public opinion, when that 
opinion was steadily impressed by a ma- 
jority of the thinking portion of the com- 
munity; but times and occasions might 
arise when it would be the bounden duty 
of a Representative of the people—having 
necessarily, from his position in that House, 
a clearer insight into public affairs than 
those who were placed at a distance from 
them—not blindly to yield to popular 
clamour, but rather to resist it, and to 
point out to the people what was for their 
true and ultimate interest. Believing, that 
the close connexion between the countries 
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was essentially necessary to the stability 
of the empire, and the welfare and happi- 
ness of both, he declared his intention to 
preserve, by every means in his power, the 
legislative and incorporate Union between 
them. 

Colonel Vernersaid: After the lengthen- 
ed discussion which has taken place upon 
the Motion before the House, I can assure 
hon. Members that I shall not occupy one 
moment more of its time than may be ne- 
cessary for the very few observations | 
wish to make; and although I had pro- 
vided myself with some documents in 
order to submit them to it, yet, at this 
late period of the debate, I shall not refer 
to more than one or two, and those 
shall be very short. I did entertain 
the hope that, after the impression made 
on the House by the splendid speech, and 
by the powerful, and in my humble judg- 
ment, convincing arguments of the right 
hon. Baronet, the member for Tamworth, 
the advocates of this measure would have 
spared the House all further discussion on 
the subject, and have permitted the amend- 
ment of the right hon. Secretary for the 
Treasury to pass without further opposi- 
tion. In that expectation I have been 
disappointed, and I must admit that, in 
some respects, I do not regret it; for by 
the course which has been adopted by the 
advocates of this measure, additional 
proof has been afforded, that agitation is 
not to be allowed to cease in Ireland, and 
that repeal is the true prelude and fore- 
runner of deeper and more dangerous 
measures: I trust, Sir, 1 may be permitted 
to make an allusion to a petition which I 
presented to the House this day, and 
which I consider, at this period of the 
debate, and after what has fallen from 
some Members as to the sentiments enter- 
tained by the Protestants of Ireland re- 
specting the measure of Repeal, of very 
great importance. It is from the Protest- 
ant inhabitants of the county of which I 
have the honour to be one of the Repre- 
sentatives, and is signed by some thousands 
of persons, and cannot fail to remove the 
impression that the Protestants of Ireland, 
are favourable to Repeal. In order that 
the House may be enabled to judge of the 
influence that body is supposed to possess 
towards the accomplishment of this mea- 
sure, at least in the opinion of some of its 
most strenuous advocates, I will take 
the liberty of reading two short extracts 
from letters addressed to the Protestants 
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of Ireland on this subject, in December 
and January last, by the hon. and learned 
member fot the city of Dublin :—‘ Protes- 
‘ tants, if you think fit to co-operate with 
‘us for the Repeal, generously, nume- 
‘rously, and speedily, before twelve 
‘ months, we may, without difficulty, have 
‘the Irish Parliament in College-green 
‘once again.’ And, in his second letter, 
dated the 10th day of January last, he 
thus expresses himself :—‘ But should the 
‘ Protestants decline to co-operate in the 
* Repeal, yet that measure has, I now per- 
‘ceive, become inevitable. The Union 
‘ cannot possibly continue much longer. 
‘ Even without Protestant aid, it will be 
‘repealed. I go further, and verily be- 
‘lieve, that even against Protestant re- 
‘sistance, Repeal will in a few years be 
‘carried. The truth is, that it isnot Re- 
‘peal alone, but separation, which may 
‘ be urged on by the present indecision of 
‘ the Irish Protestants.’ I hope this de- 
claration of that hon. and learned Member 
will have its due weight with his Majesty’s 
Ministers ; and I leave it to the House to 
judge, whether the Protestants of Ireland 
are the persons on whom those who advo- 
cate Repeal may rely for support. The 
right hon. Secretary of the Treasury has 
justly said, that the Motion which has 
been made by the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, is not the same as that of which 
he originally gave notice. I am not sur- 
prised at the change. His recent expe- 
rience must have satisfied him, that very 
great consequences may follow very slight 
alterations. Had the hon. Member in all 
respects observed the precedent he was 
the first to set, successfully, and taken the 
House by surprise—had he made the 
change, and not given the usual notice 
when a new Motion is made—it is difficult 
to conjecture how many supporters the 
love of novelty, and the admiration of a 
boldness which disregards all form, might 
have secured him, and how many of those 
Gentlemen who grace the opposite 
Benches, might have divided in favour of 
a Motion which, because it has not come 
upon them by surprise, they are now dis- 
posed to negative. I am not one of those 
who are so enamoured of change, as to 
alter my purpose or my vote for any tech- 
nical alteration. I had made up my mind 
how I was to act, when the Motion for 
Repeal was first brought forward; and I 
do not hold that the question has been 
substantially altered by being changed into 
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a Motion for a Committee. The question 
of the Repeal of the Union is one, which, 
in the jadgment of many wise and good 
men, involves a consideration of no less 
magnitude than of national dismember- 
ment. Come it soon, or come it late, an 
independent legislature in Ireland, will, 
it is said, be followed by independence in 
the executive, and a country which has 
hitherto constituted much of the strength 
of the British Empire will become changed 
into a precarious ally, or perhaps as- 
sume the part and place of a jealous 
rival, or, even in the hour of Eng- 
Jand’s sore peril, of a bitter enemy. 
1 do not know how far the House may 
concur in apprehensions of this character, 
but I would earnestly call the attention 
of his Majesty’s Ministers to the propriety 
of considering well before they lend their 
aid to break down the only auxiliaries in 
Ireland, to which England could look to 
guard her interests and her honour. It is 
very apparent, from the arguments, and 
from the exertions of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, the representative of the city 
of Dublin, both in the House and out of 
it, that all which he conceives necessary 
for the attainment of his object, is the 
adhesion to his plan of Irish Protestants. 
It is generally understood that the Roman 
Catholic population of Ireland, are, almost 
to aman, favourable to the measure which 
he recommends, and all that he requires 
is, that the chorus of their cheers should 
be swelled by Protestant voices, in order 
to its becoming irresistible. There wasa 
time when he might as well have called 
on ‘ spirits from the vasty deep,” as court 
the suffrages of the loyal Protestants of 
Ireland; and when Britain could rely on 
her Protestant subjects in my country, 
with a confidence to which their unwaver- 
ing fidelity, and their tried valour, in the 
perils and difficulties of many critical 
periods, had amply entitled them. The 
state of Ireland, as it affects the question 
under debate, is briefly this :-—-One por- 
tion of its inhabitants, and that by far the 
larger, has never forgiven England her 
victory over them. ‘They look to the Re- 
peal of the Union as a measure which 
implies a repeal of the Act of Settlement 
—a restoration of forfeited possessions— 
a measure by which they will be able to 
feed the ancient grudge they owe a coun- 
try, which, they proclaim, holds them in 
thraldom. I am not speaking the senti- 
ments entertained by the educated, whose 
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habits of living and thinking bear the 
traces of culture and refinement, and who 
respect settled law and recognized pro- 
perty. I am speaking of dark and turbu- 
lent. passions, which have been kept in 
constant commotion, and which, whether 
in a storm, or sleeping, ought to be dread-~ 
ed. I speak without reserve, the times 
requires plain, speaking; and I do affirm 
that, with the great mass of the population 
of ireland, Repeal of the Union, separa- 
tion from England, and re-assumption of 
forfeited estates, have all the same mean- 
ing; those who know Ireland well will 
not dispute my affirmation, On the other 
hand, there is a body comparatively small 
in number, but in all that constitutes 
moral strength powerful, from which, up 
to the present day, the most strenuous 
efforts might be expected to befriend the 
interests of British connexion. Such are 
our two parties in Ireland. The one has 
never been allured to regard England even 
with complacency—the other has never 
wavered in its attachment, and is untaint- 
ed with a single thought of disaffection. 
And what is the process to which these 
parties respectively are made subject ? 
Government appears secure of the one and 
thinks by insulting and outraging them to 
win a toleration from the other. They 
would induce the violent to put on good 
behaviour, and care little, if in the endea- 
vour they goad the mild and obedient into 
evil. This is a fatal game to play, and 
Great Britain may lose the most faithful 
friend that ever did honour to any cause, 
and have the mortification to find that she 
has obtained in exchange only the scorn 
of those she vainly thought to conciliate. 
Already have the Protestants begun to 
calculate and to cool—they say, we can 
no longer look to England for protection 
—she allows our defences to be taken 
from us, or turned against us. She gives 
to those who hate us and hate her, coun- 
tenance and encouragement; she con- 
temptuously denies to us the ordinary 
rights of subjects. Many have quitted 
their country—many are leaving it; some 
few have deserted their old professions. 
A body still remains faithful and resolute ; 
and it seems the desire of a rash Govern- 
ment to sport with the feelings, and explore 
to try and find a weak point, and let it be 
exposed to their adversaries to practise 
upon. All these points of weakness are 
not neglected by crafty enemies. While 
Government despises, faction courts, the 
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insulted Protestant: his wrongs are dilated 
on—and he is led to believe that by joining 
in the prosecution of desperate measures, 
he may better his condition and gratify 
his revenge; and thus is our country ex- 
posed to dangers by which it was never 
before assailed; when at the same time 
the seductions of the disaffected, and the 
slights and scorn of the Government are 
at work, to make the Irish Protestant dis- 
loyal. The House will judge what un- 
happy consequences have resulted from 
these combined, though opposite exertions. 
When I say, that there are many and 
many whom I respect, who consider a vote 
given in aid of a Ministerial measure mis- 
applied; who think, that his Majesty’s 
Ministers, if they are sincere, are not reso- 
lute in their opposition to the project for 
which Ireland is now agitated—and_ that 
it is unwise to countenance, even by a 
silent vote, the delusion, that they will 
ever prove worthy champions of British 
connexion. For such reasons, much as | 
nay regret the occasion of them, I cannot 
depart from the course in which I have, 
during my past life, walked. Neither the 
affronts | may myself experience, nor the 
injustice to which I see my friends ex- 
posed, shall cause me to confound the 
case of the people of England, with the 
demerits of the ministry who unwisely 
govern them—but so far as I have the 
power, it shall be my constant endeavour 
to defeat the efforts of any party, or the 
tendency of any measures, whether of the 
Government or the Opposition, to separate 
my country and this, and to make the for- 
saken Protestants forget that Englishmen 
are their brothers, aud will not long aban- 
don them to the fury of their enemies, or 
the persecutions of those who ought to be 
their friends. I thank the House for the 
patient hearing it has afforded me; and 
although there are other topics upon which 
I should wish to have said a few words I 
shall no longer trespass upon its time. 
Mr. Hume said, that the interest which 
he had formerly taken in all discussions 
relating to Ireland would, he hoped, in- 
duce the House to pardon him for the 
anxiety which he felt, before the close of 
the debate, to state the view which he 
took of that most important question. 
The hon. member for Wexford had stated 
a great portion of matter in which he con- 
curred. He considered the question to 
be one of vital importance to both coun- 


tries, and that it had not been soberly 
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dealt with in the course of the debate. 
Three-fourths of the discussion had gone 
away from the immediate subject under 
consideration ; it ought to have been 
argued in the way in which it was origin- 
ally submitted to the House. He thought, 
indeed, that hon. Gentlemen had been 
fighting with the winds on many occasions, 
and that they had not applied themselves 
to the terms of the Motion, which stood 
thus :—‘ That a Select Committee be 
appointed to inquire into and report on 
the means by which the dissolution of the 
Parliament of Ireland was effected; into 
the effects of that measure upon Ireland, 
and upon the labourers in husbandry and 
Operatives in manufactures in England ; 
and on the probable consequences of con- 
tinuing the Legislative Union between 
both countries.” Now he would ask, was 
there one word about the Repeal of the 
Union in this Motion? The speech of 
his hon. and learned friend, who had in- 
troduced this Motion, stated, undoubtedly, 
what his views and intentions were—thus 
making it a question of Repeal, and call- 
ing upon every man in the House to this, 
as the principal object of his Motion. 
But he would ask any individual who had 
not heard the Motion read, and had heard 
the subsequent discussion, to refer to the 
course which had been adopted by his 
Majesty’s Government with a view to put 
down the question. Suppose a person to 
read the Amendment recorded in the 
Journals of the House, as an answer to 
the Motion of his hon. and learned friend, 
he would ask whether the address which 
had been proposed as an Amendment by 
the right hon. Gentleman, was applicable 
by any kind of reference whatever to the 
Motion before the House? He confessed 
that, as it appeared to him, they were 
playing at cross-purposes ; and he would 
say, as regarded the documents before the 
House—let any man read them, and that 
man would be satisfied that they were 
wrong in the course which they had pur- 
sued. With regard to the first, part of 
his hon. and learned friend’s proposition, 
he had no hesitation in saying, that he 
should think it loss of time to inquire into 
and report ‘‘ the means by which the dis- 
solution of the Parliament of Ireland was 
effected.” He regretted as much as any 
man could, the bribery, the corruption, 
and abominations which had taken place 
at the Union; but the intention of the 
Government was good, and he did not 
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think that any benefit could result from 
the inquiry contemplated by the Motion. 
How far the “ labourers in husbandry and 
operatives in manufactures in England,” 
were or were not affected by the Union 
with Ireland (unless indeed, it were now 
proved that by the Union the surplus 
population of Ireland was sent over to 
this country, and thus affected our manu- 
facturers) might be a matter to be inquired 
into. He believed, however, that the fact 
was generally admitted, and he did not 
think it a subject which ought to occupy 
the attention of the House. But as to 
that part of the Motion which included 
the consideration of “ the probable con- 
sequences of continuing the Legislative 
Union between both countries,” he thought 
that the whole matter hinged upon that 
topic. There was, however, no man in 
that House who was more convinced of 
the necessity of completing the Union 
and maintaining it than he was. And he 
never would, either in or out of that 
House, say or do anything to dissolve that 
Union. He did not believe, that his hon. 
and learned friend would advocate Re- 
peal, if he could secure good Government 
for his country. Nay, he had heard him, 
before this subject was agitated, declare 
that if the results of the Union—peace, 
satisfaction, concord, and prosperity, and 
the termination of those turmoils which 
now afflicted Ireland, were ensured ; if he 
could see those beneficial results brought 
about, he had in view nothing beyond 
that object. He, therefore, believed that 
his hon. and learned friend had referred 
to the question of Repeal, under the 
belief, that the Imperial Parliament would 
never consent to redress the evils of his 
country. Under that feeling, he believed 
he had proposed to his countrymen a 
measure which must lead to the separation 
from England. He thought, however, 
that his hon. and learned friend was mis- 
taken in the course which he had pursued ; 
and he thought that though former Parlia- 
ments, to their discredit, continued 
abuses, still a change had since taken 
place. At the same time, though it was 
a Reformed Parliament, it was one which 
he believed to be equally faulty with its 
predecessors. He thought he should have 
no difficulty in showing that many of its 
Acts were worse than those of its prede- 
cessors. This was a fact which he should 
be ready to prove, for he had only to 
allude to the Coercion Bill of the right 
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hon. Gentleman, now Secretary for the 
Colonies (Mr. Stanley), which, in another 
place, was only considered valuable be- 
cause it contained severe enactments. 
But gave to Ministers the reputation of 
having added to the evils of the country. 
He would ask what advantage was pro- 
posed by the introduction of the Union ? 
Was it not brought about with a view to 
put an end to the anarchy which existed 
at that period? But in what manner had 
the Government of this country attempted 
to carry that object into effect? If his 
own opinion were worth anything, he 
would call upon the House to attend to 
it; but he would not detain them by 
doing so. He thought that the very 
nature of the Motion now under consider- 
ation was sufficient to show that Ireland 
had suffered greatly under the late as well 
as the present Parliament. He would 
tell his hon. and learned friend who in- 
troduced this Motion, as well as those 
hon. and right hon. Members who followed 
him in the debate, that it was not neces- 
sary to lay before the House a historical 
account of the early state of Ireland in 
order to show that that country had suffer- 
ed a long system of oppression and mis- 
management. This was a fact which no 
man in that House pretended to deny. 
The Union, it was said, was to put an end 
to all this; but since the period of its 
passing little or nothing had been done 
for that unhappy country. Those, how- 
ever, who gave credit to the speech of the 
right hon. Secretary (Mr. Spring Rice) 
would be led to suppose that all had been 
done that could be done for that country. 
[Cries of ** No, no.”| The right hon. 
Secretary of the Treasury certainly said 
or implied as much—[* No, no.”]. He 
certainly so understood the right hon. 
Secretary who took up nearly half-an- 
hour in enumerating all the good things 
which had been done for Ireland since the 
Union. But in reality what had been 
done for Ireland since that period ? 
He would tell them, and in doing so 
he would quote an observation or two 
from a speech made by the right 
hon. Secretary. He would not refer to 
what had been said on the Motion of Sir 
J. Newport, respecting Ireland, in 1822, 
which had already been so much quoted, 
but to what fell from the right hon. Se- 
cretary, ona Motion of Lord Castlereagh, 
in the same year :—‘* The House had been 
‘ confidently told, by the noble Marquess, 
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‘said the right hon. Secretary, that the 
‘re-enactment of the Insurrection-law, 
‘ with the passing of the Habeas Corpus 
‘ Act, would serve effectually to put down 
‘ the present disturbances in Ireland. But 
‘ how could the noble Lord rely so much 
‘ upon the efficacy of laws which, having 
‘been already tried, had proved totally 
‘ ineffectual to the restoration of tranquil- 
‘lity in Ireland? They had been inetfec- 
‘ tual, because within the long period that 
‘ had elapsed since the Union was carried, 
‘no inquiry had been instituted, no at- 
“tempt had been made to ascertain, or to 
‘remedy the real and general grievances 
‘of Ireland.’* These were the opinions 
of the right. hon. Secretary, (whom he was 
sorry to see was not in his place), in 1822, 
But now his opinions were changed; at 
present he wished it to be understood, that 
every thing had been done which could be 
done for Jreland—[Cries of ‘* No no” 
from the Ministerial benches]. He should 
like to know what hon. Members meant by 
that cry of “No, no!” Did not the 
right hon. Member say so [ “ No, no.”] ? 
He certainly could not otherwise under- 
stand the following passage in the Reso- 
lutions proposed as an Amendment, by 
the right hon. Secretary :—‘ We humbly 
‘ represent to your Majesty, that the Im- 
‘ perial Parliament have taken the affairs 
‘ of Ireland into their most serious consi- 
‘ deration, and that various salutary laws 
‘have been enacted since the Union, for 
‘ the advancement of the most important 
‘interests of Ireland and the empire at 
‘large.’ Was this statement consistent 
with the sentiment contained in the right 
hon. Secretary’s speech in 1822? He 
believed, that the warmest supporters of 
the right hon. Secretary would hardly 
contend that it was. He would shortly 
advert to the last passage of the Resolu- 
tions, in which they were pledged to ‘ per- 
‘ severe in applying their best attention to 
‘ remove all just causes of complaint, and to 
‘ the promotion of all well-considered mea- 
‘sures of improvement.’ Without saying 
how far this last Resolntion was borne out 
by the fact, —without asking whether they 
had ever applied their best attention to re- 
move just causes of complaint,—he would 
inquire, whether the greater portion of 
the speeches made on this question had 
not consisted of attacks upon the charac- 
ter and conduct of the hon. and learned 
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member for Dublin? And when the word 
** Agitator” was mentioned, whether it 
was not received with cheers? But did 
they believe, that the conduct or influence 
of any one man could produce such ef- 
fects as they had witnessed in Ireland? 
No; they might rest assured, that there 
must have existed grounds, and strong 
ones, too, for dissatisfaction; there must 
have existed grievances of long standing, 
to which the people despaired to see any 
remedy applied, before any individual 
could obtain such influence. These things 
it was, that must have turned the people’s 
minds towards their agent (for their agent 
the hon. and learned Member was, and 
very properly so), and they rallied round 
him and looked up to him, and the more 
particularly so, when they found their 
former friends and advocates deserting 
them, and taking shelter in the enemy’s 
camp; finding themselves solaced with 
places and pensions as the reward of their 
change of opinions. He would now call 
the attention of the House to another pas- 
sage in the speech made by the right hon. 
Gentleman, in 1822. At that time, my 
Lord Castlereagh complained, that Ire- 
land was torn to pieces by internal agita- 
tion. Upon that occasion the right hon. 
Member (Mr. Spring Rice) used the fol- 
lowing observation :—‘ Lord Bacon has 
said, that to allay discontent and 
dissatisfaction, you must expel the matter 
of sedition. So he would say to the 
noble Lord, that to expel agitation they 
must remove the matter which occasioned 
it.” But no attempt of this kind had 
been made to remove the causes of this 
discontent, and the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin had been made an 
agitator by the Government, or, he ought 
more properly to say, the misgovernment 
of Ireland. That hon. and learned Mem- 
ber had been pointed at,—he had been 
alluded to, and attempted to be excluded, 
all but by name, upon the passing of the 
Emancipation Act. But, previously to pass- 
ing the Reform Bill, much cause of discon- 
tent was given, more than 240,000 persons 
were, by one Act, deprived of their rights. 
In every case of severity, a greater degree 
of it was meted out to Ireland than to 
England. In fact, injustice was con- 
tinually done to Ireland. In support of 
that assertion, he would remind the 
House of the opinions expressed by the 
Whigs of 1832, upon the same Motion 
to which he had before alluded. The 
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hon. Baronet, the representative for West- 
minster (Sir F. Burdett), asked, — 
** Whether it was to be tolerated that 
Ireland was to know nothing but what 
she was taught through bloodshed and the 
gibbet?” Here the House had the tes- 
timony of two hon. Members, who at the 
time sat on his side of the House, that 
Ireland had not been fully or fairly dealt 
with. Notwithstanding all this, however, 
he did not intend to vote for the Repeal 
of the Union, because he felt that that 
measure, instead of bettering the condi- 
tion of Ireland, would add to her suffer- 
ings, and, at the same time, be productive 
of injury to England. Ever since he had 
had the honour of a seat in that House 
there were two main and standing griev- 
ances on the part of Ireland; the first 
was the Catholic disabilities, and the se- 
cond, the evils arising to the people gene- 
rally from the existence of a dominant 
Church Establishment. The disabilities 
under which the Catholics laboured were 
removed by the Emancipation Bill; but 
was this sufficient to justify the right hon. 
Secretary in stating, that every thing had 
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been done for Ireland that could be done ?’ 


The domination of the Established Church 
still continued, and was felt as a burthen. 
Was it the fault of the people that they felt 
their grievances and complained of them ? 
Was it their fault that they knew their 
rights and demanded them? The House, 
instead of delaying to remedy those evils, 
ought to present an Address to his Ma- 
jesty, declaring the existence of those 
evils, and expressive of their desire to re- 
dress them. What was the present state 
of the Church Establishment in Ireland 
as it affected the Roman Catholic popu- 
lation? Upon this point he would, with 
the leave of the House, read a few extracts 
from the letter of a noble personage, late 
a high functionary in Ireland, whose 
Opinions must, doubtless, have. much 
weight with both sides of the House. It 
was a letter purporting to have been 
written by the Marquess of Anglesey to 
Lord Grey. 

Mr. Littleton asked the date of the 
letter. 

Mr. Hume said, 1832. 

Mr. Littleton asked from whence the 
letter came to him (Mr. Hume)? 

Mr. Hume said, in a low tone, ‘* From 
a Gentleman near me.” 

Mr. Littleton wished to have the precise 
date of the letter, 
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Mr. Hume said, he would liand him the 
document altogether in a few minutes. 
The hon. Member then proceeded to read 
the extracts. Speaking of the Protestant 
Church in Ireland, the noble Marquess 
said, ‘ This Establishment, which has al- 
‘ ways exceeded the religious wants of the 
‘ Protestant congregations, has hitherto 
‘been upheld by the State, merely upon 
‘ the ground, that it consolidated the con- 
‘ nexion between the two countries.’ [This, 
said the hon. Member, was, truly, a pretty 
reason why a Church should be supported. } 
‘ But this service it no longer performs. 
‘ Instead of strengthening the connexion, 
‘it weakens it. Any Government hence- 
‘forth pledged to maintain that Estab. 
‘lishment as it now exists, must be 
‘brought into constant and permanent 
‘collision with public opinion, and the 
‘ prejudices and passions of the Irish 
‘people.’ Good God! was it possible 
that any Ministry should continue to sup- 
port such a system asthis? Was it pos- 
sible that any man could be found to 
support it? There was, perhaps, no won- 
der that a Tory might be found who 
would go to great extremes in support of 
the Church, and consent to give them a 
fee simple where they had only a life 
interest. But why should the present 
Ministers act thus? The present Govern- 
ment were acting under a mistaken feel- 
ing, which was fast sinking them, and they 
were dragging with them a liberal House 
of Commons, by whom they had hitherto 
been supported in an extraordinary man- 
ner. They were acting, too, directly 
contrary to those principles by which they 
had been actuated when out of office; 
but he begged pardon of the House for 
thus trespassing upon their attention, and 
would proceed to read the extracts from 
Lord Anglesey’s letter :—‘ However at- 
‘tached myself to the doctrines of the 
‘ Protestant Church, and however anxious 
‘to discountenance any violent changes 
‘in its temporal condition, it is impossible 
‘ for me not to see, that the prevailing re- 
‘ sistance to its legal pecuniary claims is 
‘ only symptomatic of a deep-rooted, wide- 
‘ spread conviction in the minds of the 
‘ Irish community, that the continuance of 
‘ this Establishment, in its present extent 
‘and splendour, is no longer justified by 
‘ the condition of this country ; and that 
‘the time has arrived for such just and 
‘ practicable reforms in respect of it as 
‘may eventually place at the disposal 
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‘of the State a national fund, to be ap- 
‘ plied to necessary national purposes. 
* Such,’ Lord Anglesey went on to observe, 
* | have been reluctantly compelled to feel, 
‘ is the general and unchangeable opinion 
‘of the Irish people upon this subject ; 
‘and I am equally impressed with the 
‘apprehension, that, unless the Parlia- 
‘ ment takes the lead in the work of now 
‘ inevitable innovation, the recent confe- 
‘ deracy against tithes will prove to have 
‘ been only the first of a series of deplor- 
‘ able struggles between the Government 
‘ and the national antipathies,—that every 
‘day during which those struggles are 
‘ protracted, the Government will find 
‘ itself less in a condition of imposing its 
‘own terms,—and that, sooner or later, 
* the final result must be, an extorted and 
‘undignified compliance with demands 
‘ which we had not the foresight, or rather, 
‘ perhaps, the power to concede.’ No 
words could be more prophetic than those 
of the noble Lord. Concession after con- 
cession had taken place, and the late right 
hon. Secretary for Ireland (Mr. Stanley) 
had, amongst others, been obliged to re- 
trace his steps. He had succeeded first, 
however, in having made the King a tithe- 
collector; at least, he had it provided, 
that tithes should be collected in the 
King’s name; and, in order to effect this, 
he (Mr. Stanley) called for the whole 
constabulary force of the country. He 
was told, that he would fail, yet he suc- 
ceeded; but how? Why, he succeeded 
in raising 12,0007. at an expense of about 
28,000. ‘There was no measure proposed 
by the late hon. Secretary for Ireland 
which he was not obliged to retract. He 
called upon the right hon. Secretary, or 
his friends, to name one act which the 
right hon. Secretary had not been obliged 
to give up. He had boasted of his mea- 
sures in triumph, but those measures had 
failed ; and, after pronouncing tithes ex- 
tinct, and declaring that the law should 
be vindicated, the right hon. Gentleman 
had no alternative but to come to that 
House, and ask for greater powers than 
had been intrusted to any other Govern- 
ment, to collect the tithes which he had 
said were at an end. He would now read 
some further extracts from the letter :— 
‘ I know, that the times have passed when 
‘ the will of the Minister could determine 
‘ the acts of the Legislature, still I cannot 
‘ refrain from urging on the attention of 
* my colleagues the claims of this suffering 
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‘ and too-long neglected country to a par- 
‘ ticipation in the benefit of that enlight- 
‘ened policy which has already conferred 
‘so much benefit on other parts of the 
‘empire.’ That letter was _ signed 
“ Anglesey ;” and it was dated, ‘* Phe- 
nix-Park, Oct. 9, 1832.” Surely, if the 
statement were correct, and he thought it 
was, the Imperial Parliament had neg- 
lected the just demands of Ireland. How, 
then, he should like to know, could hon. 
Members, who admitted this fact, consent 
to an Address, worded in the way proposed 
by the right hon. Gentleman? The course 
of proceeding which he suggested, was a 
most singular one. In. his opinion, it was 
unconstitutional, as well as unusual. He 
had never been able to find one single in- 
stance in which that House interfered, by 
Address, in order to put a stop to inquiry. 
The right hon. Gentleman had, as Lord 
Anglesey had said, been disappointed in 
all his measures of government, and had 
been obliged, most unwillingly, to give up 
point after point. Nor could he expect 
to succeed in overcoming the feelings of 
Ireland on the subject, till full and ample 
justice was done to her by the Imperial 
Parliament. If Parliament had, as the 
Address declared, done all that could be 
done for Ireland, that country would be in 
a very different state to that in which it 
now was. When the right hon. Gentle- 
man talked of the increase in her exports 
and imports, he forgot, that the population 
of the country had doubled, and that, on 
that account alone, a large increase was to 
be expected. But the improvement of 
Ireland could not be fairly estimated by 
such calculations; and if they instituted 
a comparison between the increase in 
England and that in Ireland during the 
same period, they would find the propor- 
tion of the former greatly to exceed that 
of the latter. But the real question, after 
all, was not, what was the amount of ex- 
ports or of imports, but what was the com- 
parative comfort of the mass of the people 
before and since the Union? If he re- 
ferred to the evidence given before the 
Committee, of which the right hon. Se- 
cretary was Chairman, he found it almost 
unanimously stated, that Ireland never 
was in a more wretched condition than 
during the last seven or eight years. It 
was but of little consequence what a 
country produced, if the inhabitants of 
that country partook not of that produce. 
In fact, it was perfectly clear, from that 
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evidence, that Ireland had not enjoyed 
what she was entitled to have,—good go- 
vernment, peace, and order. Whilst on 
this subject, he would call the attention of 
the House to a debate that occurred on 
the 24th June, 1823, when Sir Henry 
Parnell delivered a speech which, putting 
aside the statistical details, most com- 
pletely corresponded with the tone of 
Lord Anglesey’s sentiments. He said : 
‘¢ Another way of judging of the state of 
disturbance in Ireland, is by referring to 
the Statute-book ; from this it appears as 
follows :— 
Years. 
That the Insurrection Act was in force from 
1796 to 1802 : 
That Martial Law was in force 
to 1805 - ° = ‘ om) 
That the Insurrection Act was in force from 


1807 to 1810 
That the Insurrection Act was in force from 


*» % 
from 1803 


- - - o 


1814t01818  -~ - g .. = 
That the Insurrection Act was in force from 
1822 to 1823 - - - 1 


Out of a period of 27 years, these laws were 


in force for - - = 6 


But in addition to these two Acts, others 
of a similar unconstitutional kind have 
been passed within the same period. The 
Habeas Corpus Act was suspended from 
1797 to 1802; again, from 1803 to 1806; 
and again in 1822. The Arms Act, al- 
lowing domiciliary visits, and prohibiting 
the use of arms, was in force from 1796 
to 1801, and has been in force from 1807 
to the present time, and now forms part 
of the standing law of the country. The 
Peace Preservation Act, by which a regu- 
lar gendarmerie was appointed, has been 
in force from 1814 to the present time. 
Taking together the periods of disturb- 
ances, as before-mentioned, with the pe- 
riods for which the Martial-law and In- 
surrection Acts have been in force, we 
obtain the following table of actually ex- 
isting disturbances in Ireland :— 


Period. Years. 
1 From 1792 to 1802 “ - 10 
2 — 1803 to 1805 ‘ - 8 
3 — 1807 to 1810 ‘ - 8 
4 — 1811 to 1818 - - 7 
5 — 1819 to 1823 i ~ ak 


26 


That is, out of a period of the last thirty- 
one years, no less than twenty-six years 
have been years of actual insurrection or 
disturbance, The following conclusions 
may be drawn from this case of Ireland 
as to the means taken for suppressing dis- 
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turbances. First, that as often as any 
disturbance has appeared, since 1795, it 
has been immediately followed by some 
new law of a severe and coercive charac- 
ter. Secondly, that a regular system has 
thus grown up, and been constantly acted 
upon, of dealing with discontent and dis- 
turbance with severe and coercive mea- 
sures. Thirdly, that this system has 
completely failed; for, in the place of 
discontent and disturbance being dimin- 
ished, great as they were in 1795, they 
are still greater at the present moment.” * 
From that, then, the House must see that 
twenty-six years out of thirty-three were 
years of disturbance. He attributed that 
condition of the country to various causes, 
amongst which, were the delay of the 
measure of Emancipation, and the state of 
the Established Church. There was no 
subject of which the Irish complained 
more, than the state of the Church. Let 
hon. Members endeavour to conceal the 
fact from themselves as they pleased, it 
was impossible not to come to the conclu- 
sion that this was the case; it was impos- 
sible not to admit, then, that the compul- 
sory payment of tithes, was the cause of 
almost every disturbance that had taken 
place in Ireland. He contended, Govern- 
ment had not dealt fairly and frankly 
with Ireland. Their course of policy 
should have been more manly; _ they 
should have fairly met the grievances of 
Ireland, and not have endeavoured to 
keep up, for temporary purposes, an over- 
grown Church Establishment. How was 
it possible the people should be satisfied, 
when they saw in what manner many of 
the acknowledged grievances of Ireland 
had been attempted to be remedied? It 
was but last year that the excitement and 
irritation produced by the Vestry-laws was 
terminated. How, then, could any con- 
scientious man say, that the Imperial 
Parliament had acted justly towards Ire- 
land since the Union, when Church-cess 
had only been so recently abolished ? 
Let the House only refer to the speech of 
the tight hon. Secretary, on the irritation 
produced in Ireland in consequence of 
Tithes, and he was sure they must come 
to the conclusion, that whatever might 
now be the inclination, the Imperial Par- 
liament had hitherto neglected their duty 
towards Ireland. Why should not Ireland 
be treated like an integral part of the 
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empire? Why should Ireland be governed 
like a province of England? Why should 
a Colonial Establishment be kept up 
there? Why should Ireland be managed 
by a Viceroy with a delegated establish- 
ment. The machinery of Government in 
Ireland was alone of such a nature as to 
create those factions and heart-burnings 
for which, unfortunately, that country 
was too well distinguished. How re- 
cently was it that Protestant ascendancy 
had received a blow in Ireland? Even 
now, the hon. and learned Member for the 
University of Dublin had, in his speech, 
expressed his regret at the change, which 
had taken from that party the over- 
bearing, overwhelming influence which it 
lately possessed. The Irish people who 
were oppressed by this party, could not 
obtain justice against them; they were 
irritated by the denial of justice and pro- 
tection, and were driven to violence as their 
only remedy. Until the last two or three 
years, no speech had been made from the 
ministerial side of the House in relation to 
Ireland, which had not for its object the 
use of force towards the discontented Irish 
people. Coercion had been the constant 
cry. It was in vain that the Members on the 
opposite side had called on Parliament to 
try the effect of a different system. Had 
this system been altered? Had not force 
also been the order of the day since the 
present Ministers came into office? He 
believed that there was now a greater 
army in Ireland than had ever been kept 
there before or since the Union. He com- 
plained of this, not only on the part of 
the people of Ireland, but also on the 
part of the people of England, for it was 
they who were called on to pay the ex- 
pense of keeping Ireland as a conquered 
country. If the course which he recom- 
mended were adopted, he would venture 
to foretel that the power of agitation would 
cease. Popular as the hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. O'Connell) deservedly 
was at the present moment, the powerful 
sceptre which he now swayed would fall 
from his hands ; whereas Government, by 
keeping up these injurious institutions and 
laws, were themselves the real agitators, 
and the greatest enemies to Ireland. 
Above all things, the Government must 
remedy the abuses of the Church Estab- 
lishment. The hon. and learned Member 
for the University of Dublin (Mr. Lefroy) 
had said that, in his opinion, the more 
powerful the Church, the better for the 
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country. He thought, however, the hon. 
Gentleman would find few Members in 
that House who would agree with him in 
opinion. For his own part, it was im- 
possible that he could agree to the Ad- 
dress, though the right hon. Gentleman 
had stated, that it was so worded, that 
every Member of this vilified Imperial 
Parliament would readily give his sanc- 
tion to its amendment. As far as the 
original Motion of his hon. and learned 
friend was concerned, if it had not been for 
his speech, he should have felt no hesita- 
tion in voting for the words of his Motion, 
But his speech was so clearly a speech in 
favour of Repeal, that he felt he could not 
vote for the Committee, lest by so doing 
he should be held to countenance that 
measure. He thought they were bound 
first of all to try a little longer what this 
Parliament would do for Ireland before 
they encouraged the agitation of this 
question. Therefore, thus, did he not 
say, as many Gentlemen said, that nothing 
could ever induce him to become a Re- 
pealer: he was at present its opponent. 
But if he should find, that justice was 
continued to be denied to the people of 
Ireland—if they could not obtain their 
rights—then he thought the question was 
one that ought fairly and properly to be 
agitated. But whilst on the one hand he 
would oppose any Motion for Repeal, he 
should also oppose any Address which 
could have the effect of admitting that the 
Imperial Parliament had done everything 
for Ireland that it was in its power to do. 
In other respects the Address was entirely 
useless—for, but a few weeks ago, they 
had voted a similar Address, in which 
they had declared to his Majesty their 
earnest desire to preserve inviolate the 
integrity of the Union. He should, there- 
fore, for the purpose of placing his views 
on record, submit, at the proper time, an 
Amendment for the consideration of the 
House. It was not the first time he had 
done so; and he had known many gentle- 
men who would have been glad if they 
had in time adopted some of those pro- 
positions emanating now from so humble 
an individual as himself. The hon. Mem- 
ber concluded by reading his proposed 
Amendment, as follows :—“ That the pre- 
sent state of Ireland is afflicting to its 
inhabitants, and dangerous to the well- 
being of the United Kingdom; and al- 
though some salutary laws affecting the 


Irish people have been passed by the 
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Imperial Parliament, yet we deeply regret 
that the beneficial results anticipated from 
the Legislative Union have not been real- 
ized. The failure may, however,. be at- 
tributed to the error of Parliament in 
refusing or delaying the redress of sub- 
stantial grievances, and not applying more 
extensively those remedial measures, chiefly 
as regards the Established Church of Ire- 
land, which a liberal and benignant policy 
would dictate. That we will now direct 
our best and earliest attention to the 
removal of all existing causes of just com- 
plaint, and to the application of such 
measures of improvement and reform, both 
in Church and State, as, by doing justice, 
will best promote the peace and content- 
ment of the people of Ireland; and, by 
thus securing them the full benefit of the 
British constitution, increase their attach- 
ment to its principles, and give additional 
strength and prosperity to the united em- 
pire.” 

Lord Althorp thought, that some apo- 
logy would be due from him to the House 
for trespassing on its attention at the pre- 
sent period of the debate, if he did not feel 
it to be his duty, on such a question as 
that under discussion, to state the grounds 
on which he founded his opposition to the 
Motion of the hon. and learned member 
for Dublin. The question appeared to be 
so exhausted, and the arguments which 
had been used against the Motion so con- 
clusive, that he did not think it possible 
for him to introduce any new matter into 
the debate. Still he was anxious to make 
a few observations on what had passed 
during the discussion, and, as he had 
before said, to state the grounds on which 
he thought the question ought to be de- 
cided. The hon. Gentleman who spoke 
last, had observed, that one half of the 
speeches delivered in support of the 
Amendment consisted of attacks on the 
hon. and learned member for Dublin. He 
admitted, that many of the speeches might 
be so described ; but he must also be per- 
mitted to say, that more than half of 
the speeches spoken in support of the 
original Motion were made up of quota- 
tions from the speeches delivered by his 
right hon. friend (Mr. Rice) in 1822. In- 
deed, he never recollected to have heard 
in any former debate so great a quantity 
of quotations as had been read on the pre- 
sent occasion. The noble Lord at the 
head of the Administration had been 
charged with inconsistency, with reference 
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to the question of the legislative Union of 
England and Ireland. He could not, 
however, admit, that a man could fairly 
be accused of inconsistency, because he 
was an advocate for the continuance of 
the Legislative Union now, though he had 
opposed its enactment thirty-four years 
ago. Whatever might have been said by: 
Earl Grey in 1799, in the eagerness of de- 
bate—and it should be recollected, that at 
that period, the question of the Union ex- 
cited very warm discussions—the circum- 
stances of the case were now completely 
altered. His right hon. friend (Mr. 
Spring Rice) had also been hardly used, 
because he was charged with incon- 
sistency on account of a speech delivered 
by him in 1822, in which he complained, 
that the window and hearth taxes re- 
mained unrepealed, and that no steps had 
been taken to effect the commutation of 
tithe, or to secure Catholic Emancipation. 
Now, it so happened, that every one of 
the measures which his hon. friend ex- 
pressed a wish to see carried in 1822 had 
since been passed by Parliament. The 
hon. and learned member for Dublin, in 
the course of his speech, went into a long 
detail of the ancient history of Ireland, 
which was admitted by all who had 
as yet spoken not to bear very directly on 
the question under consideration. It ap- 
peared to him (Lord Althorp) that the bon. 
and learned Member seemed to think, that 
during the whole of the early times to 
which he had alluded, Ireland was in a 
state of independence. If this was a cor- 
rect account, what, then, was the use of 
the revolution of 1782, which undoubt- 
edly had the effect of establishing to a 
very great degree the independence of Ire- 
land? But he agreed with the hon. mem- 
ber for Cork, that in discussing this ques- 
tion, the House ought to look to the pre- 
sent circumstances of Ireland rather than 
to its condition in more ancient times. 
What the House ought to consider was, 
whether the Repeal of the Union would be 
advantageous at the present time to the 
empire at large, or beneficial to Ire- 
land; for he was ready to admit, that 
the interests of the smaller country 
ought to be regarded as bearing in a most 
important degree on this question. The 
hon. member for Cork county had said, 
that the only ground on which he could 
vote for the Motion of the hon. and 
learned member for Dublin was, because 
he considered it as a preliminary step te 
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the Repeal of the Union; and the hon. 
Member added, that he would not have 
given the Motion his support, if he had 
regarded it in the light of a mere Motion 
of inquiry. He would not undertake to 
say, whether or not Parliamentary tactics 
justified the course which the hon. mem- 
ber for Cork county proposed to take, but 
he must do the hon. and learned Member 
for Dublin the justice to state, that the 
speech delivered by him, made it perfectly 
elear, that the Motion before the House 
was one forthe Repeal of the Union. Be- 
fore he went further into the question, he 
wished to make one or two observations 
on the letter which had been quoted by 
the hon. member for Middlesex, and by 
the hon. member for Clonmel in his speech 
of last night. He believed the letter pur- 
ported to be a private communication 
from the Marquess of Anglesey to Earl 
Grey. Now, if any such letter had ever 
been written by the Marquess of Anglesey, 
it would probably have been shown to him, 
but he did not think, that the quotations 
which he had heard, were very much like 
Lord Anglesey’s style of writing. He 
had, however, communicated the substance 
of the quotations which were read last 
night to Earl Grey, and his Lordship 
stated, in answer to his inquiry, that he 
did not recollect ever having received 
such a letter as the one alluded to. It 
was always very difficult to prove a direct 
negative, but he did not doubt that, after 
what had fallen from the hon. member 
for Middlesex, he should be able to make 
a more distinct statement on this point. 

Mr. Ronayne said, that he had not de- 
scribed the communication from which he 
quoted last night as a private letter. It 
purported to be a memorial addressed by 
the Marquess of Anglesey to his col- 
leagues, and dated Phoenix-park, October, 
1832. 

Lord Althorp continued. The hon. 
member for Cork county had, in the course 
of his speech, made several appeals to 
him, and had done him the honour—a far 
greater honour than he deserved—to say, 
that he would entirely understand his 
argument. The hon. Member had as- 
sumed, that the fact of Ireland exporting 
at one and the same time corn and cattle 
was a clear proof of the ruin of her agricul- 
ture. He ‘confessed, that he was not 
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able to follow this part of the hon. Mem- 
ber’s argument; but this he knew, that, 
taking the case of any individual farm, so 
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far from the sale of cattle and corn at the 
same time being taken as proof of ruin, 
the farm would not be considered very 
prosperous, if the contrary was the case, 
The evidence of the hon. member for Kil- 
dare, before the Irish Committee, had been 
alluded to, and he had been represented 
as stating, that the consumption of meat 
in Dublin was much smaller since the 
Union than before it. He had looked itito 
the evidence given by that hon. Member, 
than whom no one was more competent 
to speak on the subject, and he never had 
seen evidence more decisively proving the 
great improvement which had taken place 
in the agriculture of Ireland. He (Lord 
Althorp) might also come forward as a 
witness on this point. He knew the 
exertions which had been made by many 
gentlemen to improve the agriculture of 
that country—he knew the expenses 
which they had put themselves to for 
that purpose; and with these facts passing 
under his eyes, he could not suppose, that 
the agriculture of Ireland was in a ruinous 
condition. It had been said, that since 
the Union, the show of cattle at Ballin- 
asloe fair had decreased, but he thought 
other reasons might be assigned for that 
circumstance, besides supposing any dimi- 
nution in the amount of cattle in ire 
At the time of the Union, it should be re- 
collected, that Ballinasloe fair was the 
only one of its kind, while at the present 
moment many of the same sort were in 
existence. One hon. Gentleman said, 
‘Let us keep our corn, and give us the 
means of consumption.” He felt not the 
slightest doubt, that if the L[rish possessed 
the means of consumption, they would 
keep their corn; but if they had not 
the means of consumption, of what advan- 
tage would it be for them to keep their 
corn? Under such circumstances, the 
only effect which the prohibition of the 
export of the corn would have, would be 
to restrict its growth, and injure the agri- 
culture of the country. To show that he 
was not making an exaggerated statement, 
when he said, that the agriculture of 
Ireland had improved since the Union, he 
need only refer to the price of land before 
and since that period. Previous to the 
Union land in Ireland might be bought at 
from sixteen to eighteen years’ purchase ; 
while, in 1830, the Crown lands in the 
county of Longford, were sold at twenty- 
two and a-half years’ purchase ; in 1831, at 
twenty-seven years’ purchase; and, in the 
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county of Galway, in 1834, also at twenty- 
seven years’ purchase. But though he 
felt it necessary at the present moment to 
make this sort of statement, he trusted, 
from what he knew of the inquiry now on 
foot with respect to the poor in Ireland, 
that the question would never again be 
discussed on such grounds. He felt con- 
fident, that the result of that inquiry 
would be to convince the House, that the 
condition of Ireland had not deteriorated. 
Indeed, the fact which had been stated— 
that 16,000,000/. of funded property had 
been transferred to that country since the 
Union—was a pretty good proof, that that 
measure had not been so pernicious as had 
been represented. He admitted, that this 
part of the subject was one of great im- 
portance, but he felt, that the mode in 
which it had been treated by the right hon. 
member for Tamworth, in his unanswerable 
speech, relieved him from the necessity of 
saying anything with respect to it. He 
had carefully attended to the whole course 
of the present debate, and he had not seen 
any attempt made to answer the arguments 
of the right hon. Gentleman. The only 
part of the right hon. Gentleman’s speech 
which those in favour of the present Mo- 
tion had ventured to allude to, was that in 
which he stated, that the Repeal of the 
Union would reduce England to the rank 
of athird-rate power. He (Lord Althorp), 
however, felt confident that when the right 
hon. Gentleman made that observation, 
he intended to allude to the empire gene- 
rally, and not to England exclusively. 
The right hon. Gentleman stated—and 
not a single answer had been made to the 
assertion—that it was utterly impossible 
for the Repeal of the Union to take place 
without the separation of the two countries 
following; and he (Lord Althorp) thought, 
that those hon. Members who professed 
to have no desire for a separation were 
bound, before voting for the present Mo- 
tion, to explain in what mode they thought 
the Government of the country could be 
carried on when the Legislative Union was 
Repealed. The House knew, that the ex- 
periment which was tried in Ireland, from 
1782 to 1800, did not succeed very well 
—that, in fact, the two countries were 
very nearly separated, and suppose that, 
at the period of the regency, the principles 
of Mr. Fox had prevailed in the Parlia- 
ment of Ireland, while those of Mr. Pitt 
were adopted by the English Parliament, 
could any one at all acquainted with the 
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circumstances of the time, doubt that the 
separation of the two countries must have 
taken place? Suppose the Legislative 
Union repealed, and that, for the last two 
or three years, a separate Legislature had 
existed in Ireland; was it possible for 
any person knowing the opinions of the 
hon. and learned Member, and the party 
with which he acted, and knowing, too, 
that they would, atthe present time, possess 
the greatest influence in an Irish Parlia- 
ment, to suppose that the two countries 
could remain connected? He was aware, 
that the advocates of Repeal professed 
themselves ready, in the event of any ne- 
cessity for the appointment of a regency 
arising, to acquiesce in any measure 
which should receive the sanction of the 
English Parliament. But on this suppo- 
sition, the irish Parliament would be 
obliged to make its general policy con- 
formable with the English Parliament; and 
the Repeal of the Union, therefore, so 
far from giving to Ireland an independ- 
ent Legislature, would have the effect 
of placing her in the dependent situation 
in which she stood previous to 1782, 
Such being the case, he could not con- 
ceive how it was to the advantage of 
Ireland in a political point of view, that 
the Repeal of the Union should take 
place. Thehon. member for Cork county 
had stated, that he disapproved of the 
Irish Parliament, and the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin said, it was not dead, 
it only slept; and the effect of his Mo- 
tion, if carried, would be to awaken it. 
He (Lord Althorp) did not know what 
power that House would have to legislate 
for Ireland, if a separate Legislature was to 
be established in that country; and how 
that Legislature could be established there, 
except by means of the English Parlia- 
ment, he was at a loss to decide. It 
had been said, that the promises made 
to Ireland at the time of the Union had 
not been kept. He was perfectly ready 
to admit, that the postponement of the 
Catholic question had been productive of 
great evil, not only to Ireland, but also to 
this country ; and those hon, Gentlemen 
who had shown so much industry in 
searching after old speeches for the pur- 
pose of quoting from them, ought to know 
that the advocates of Catholic Emancipa- 
tion always maintained, that nothing was 
done for Ireland until that measure was 
carried ; and though they were willing to 
co-operate with the Irish until justice was 
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done them in that respect, yet, afterwards, | 
they claimed to themselves the right to | 
resist any such question as the one raised | 
on the present occasion. But it was) 
argued, that the Irish Parliament would | 
have granted Catholic Emancipation; and, | 
in proof of this assertion, the partial relief 
conceded in 1793 was appealed to. What, | 
let him ask, was the history of that mea-| 
sure? When it was introduced to the 
Irish Parliament in the previous year, on, 
the Motion of a Member unconnected | 
with the Government, it was rejected in | 
an ignominious manner. And it was only 
carried when brought forward by a Minis- | 
ter of the Crown. He might, perhaps, | 
be told, that Catholic Emancipation was | 
carried in this country only when it was | 
taken up by a Minister of the Crown. He 
admitted, that it would have been difficult 
to carry that measure by any other means ; 
but if a separate Legislature had con- 
tinued to exist in Ireland, he did not 
think that any Minister of the Crown 
would have been found ready to propose 
a measure for Catholic Emancipation in 
that country. The question before the 
House had been so amply discussed, that 
he felt some apology was due for having | 
trespassed on the time of the House ; and 
he should, therefore, conclude by stating, 
that he should vote for the Amendment 
moved by his right hon. friend (Mr. Spring 
Rice). He must, however, say one word 
in explanation of the meaning of the 
Amendment, which had been assumed to 
declare, that everything which ought to 
be, in justice, had been done for Ireland. 
If that had been the meaning of the 
Amendment, he for one should not vote 
for it; but he believed it would be found 
to be susceptible of a very different in- 
terpretation. As he understood the Amend- | 
ment, it declared that the Imperial Par- | 
liament had paid great attention to the | 
affairs of Ireland, and that it was ready | 
to do all that was needful for the benefit | 
of that country. That Parliament had | 
bestowed great attention on the affairs of | 
Ireland he thought no man would deny ; 
and he for one rejoiced in the fact, and | 
considered the exemplary patience with | 
which the House had listened to the whole | 
of the present discussion to be most grati- | 
fying, as affording another proof of the 
anxiety which it felt to discuss fully any 
matter relating to Ireland. | 
Mr. Lalor denied the accuracy of the | 
statement made by the noble Lord, that | 
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agricultural prosperity had increased in 
Ireland since the Union. The report of 
the Committees of that House on the state 
of Ireland, proved that the contrary was 
the fact; and he could not but express 
his astonishment when he heard hon. Gen- 
tlemen, with such evidence before their 
eyes, persevere in asserting, that that 
country was in a happy and flourishing 
condition. The figures of the right hon. 
Secretary were fallacious—every calcula- 
tion and statement he made was contra- 
dicted by facts. Ireland, before the Union, 
had been ina comparative state of affluence, 
but now, in consequence of that baneful 
measure, agriculture was all but extinct, 
while there remained scarcely a shadow 
of trade or manufacture. Even from the 
figures of the right hon. Gentleman, it 
appeared, that the consumption of wine, 
sugar, tobacco, and such articles had con- 
siderably fallen off since the Union. If 
anything stronger than another could be 
quoted to prove the necessity of Repeal, it 
would be the very calculations now pro- 
duced. He had asked English gentlemen, 
who expressed suspicion at the statements 
made by some Irish Members, whether 
they had any practical knowledge of the 
state of that country. They replied, they 
had not, and that all their information 
was derived from the newspapers and the 
speeches they heard in that House. Ire- 
land, he would now tell them, was, at 
present, one general alms- house, and no- 
thing was so deplorable as the condition 
of the people. If the Union was not the 
cause of that distress, it was an odd course 
to pursue to refuse a Committee to in- 
quire how it had happened. 

Mr. Edward Ruthven was disappointed, 
that the noble Lord opposite had not ex- 
plained to the House the principle on which 
the Government opposed the demand for 
the great national inquiry sought for in 
the proposition of the learned member 
for Dublin. It was only a few days since 
a Committee to inquire into the state of 
Canada—a case where certainly the cha- 


'racter of some members of the Govern- 


ment was at stake—had been agreed to; 
and another Committee had not been 
objected to, when the conduct of Baron 
Smith was to have been matter of inquiry. 
It really seemed as if the grievances of 
Ireland were not to be probed, and that a 
Whig Ministry inquired only into matters 
that suited its own purpose: The right hon. 
— for the Treasury had, in a 
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speech filled up with tropes of arithmetic, 
long calculations, and to him tiresome 
returns of excise and customs, described 
Ireland to be most prosperous in her com- 
mercial, agricultural, and manufacturing 
interests ; but he must be allowed to deny 
the correctness of that statement. He did 
so, from his knowledge of the country; he 
judged from actual observation. He com- 
pared the two countries, England and Ire- 
land. Traverse them from north to south, 
from east to west—the appearance of Ire- 
land proved her wretchedness, With a 
fertile soil, and industrious inhabitants, 
they were starving in millions—fed on bad 
and scanty food, their clothes of the worst 
description, their houses not better than 
the den of the wild beast of the desert— 
all amidst the right hon, Secretary’s pros- 
perity! Why did he not tell them the 
annual consumption of England was fif- 
teen million quarters of wheat, one quarter 
for each person—that there was yearly 
used in this country, 500 million pounds 
of sugar, twenty pounds for each individual; 
and that the food of the population of 
Ireland was potatoes and sour milk ? 
What had been done for Ireland? The 
Whigs gave her a Coercion Bill—they 
promised abolition of tithes, and they 
unfurled the standard of the dominant 
Church of the aristocracy against the peo- 
ple of Ireland, and began a crusade, in 
which blood has been shed, against the 
consciences of a whole people. The hon, 
member for Belfast followed in a speech of 
figures also. He had attempted to prove 
the prosperity of the linen trade of Ire- 
land ; he talked of exports. He deceived 
himself; he must be ignorant of the sub- 
ject; the linen trade was not prosperous. 
The man whose money was embarked in 
that trade had not the fair profits he once 
enjoyed ; the operative weaver had not 
the same wages he once received. The 
manufacturer who had 10,000. engaged 
in the linen manufacture, and who for- 
merly made 10002. a year, now could not 
make 500/. The weaver who formerly 
worked ten hours a-day, and had twelve 
shillings a-week, now worked fourteen 
hours a-day, and earned only six shillings 
a week. Low wages, small profits, and 
increased risks were not proofs of pros- 
perity. The lively hum of the spinning- 
wheel was no longer heard in the well- 
kept cottage of the northern peasant, and 
his poor countrywomen were unemployed 
and idle. The hon. Gentleman had talked 
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of agitation—of the ardent temperament 
of the Irish people —of America, too green 
inher catastrophe. His speech was one 
of real agitation—of agitation mischievous 
to the best interests of Ireland. He had 
dealt largely in bitter invective against the 
Catholic priesthood ; but he knew them 
not. What was the actual, the real 
situation filled by that respected body of 
Ireland’s best friends? The gentry of 
Ireland were absent themselves from their 
country—they separated themselves from 
the interests of the people—and the place 
they might occupy was filled by this 
much maligned and traduced priesthood, 
who, possessing all the acqnirements of 
education, and as much gentlemen as any 
hon. Member of that House, administered 
to the wants of the people around them to 
the greatest extent of their means; and 
when unable to bear the too heavy burthen 
thrown upon them, were neither ashamed 
of, nor deterred from seeking those who 
would assist in the cause of charity. These 
were the men whom the enemies of Repeal 
calumniated, The right hon, Secretary 
for Ireland had given every man whose 
mind was unbiassed, the most ample rea- 
son for becoming a Repealer, in his utter 
ignorance of that country. He had said, 
that Repeal was not of natural growth ; 
but he knew not Ireland nor her wants. 
He did not blame the right hon. Secretary, 
as the office of Irish Secretary was one of 
mere apprenticeship for men who from it 
generally rose to titles or to higher places. 
The Irish people suffered from the in- 
sufficient acquaintance of the right hon. 
Secretary with their country—his sources 
of information were polluted —the whole 
system of Irish Government was corrupt, 
even as were the means used to carry the 
Act of Union, The Lord Chancellor had 
8,000/. a year—his sons dedicated to 
martyrdom on the altar of their country, 
had—the first, Dean of Down, 3,000/.; 
the second, Chairman of Meath, 1,000/.; 
the third, Vicar of Bray, 800/.; the fourth, 
Counsel to the Chief Remembrancer, 
500/.; the fifth, Prothonotary of the 
Court of Common Pleas, 1,500/. a year: 
his brother-in-law, Mr. M‘Causland, was 
solicitor to the Society of King’s Inns, to 
the Foundling Hospital, to the Board of 
Education, to the Board of Bequests—he 
was an officer in the Court of Chancery— 
and though last, not least, he was solicitor 
to the Ecclesiastical Commission ; a, plage 
made by this generous Ministry jn the 
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course of last year, out of which this pro- 
tegé would receive 30,0007. The right hon. 
Secretary took pains, in the taunting lan- 
guage of congratulation, to allude to the 
independence of Irish Members sitting in 
an Irish Parliament. He had vanity 
enough to believe, if a domestic Legisla- 
ture existed, that he should be a member 
of it—as he believed he should, were a ge- 
neral election to take place to-morrow, be 
sent back to his seat in that House; yet 
he was happy to have the opportunity of 
stating, that he had constituents he was 
anxious to attend to—whose wishes were 
his — against whose feelings he would 
never vote—that he had no wish to remain 
a Member of Parliament one instant longer 
than they felt as he felt ; if the time ever 
came when either he could not go their 
length, or they his, in the pursuit of 
liberty for all classes of his countrymen, 
he would return the trust reposed in him 
to the people who made him their Repre- 
sentative, unsullied by any act of political 
dishonesty. He thanked the right hon. 
Baronet, the member for Tamworth, for 
the courteous manner in which he had 
addressed himself to this great Irish ques- 
tion: in his speech there was not to be 
found that abuse of everything Irish — 
of everything dear to Ireland—of the hon. 
and learned member for Dublin—lan- 
guage which was current coin with some 
hon. Gentlemen in that House, and to 
which, as an Irishman, in common with 
his countrymen, he must say he was 
sensitive. But he would take the liberty 
to give the right hon. Baronet this warn- 
ing—-the division of the empire had been 
alluded to by him—the ancient Heptarchy 
adverted to—dangers glanced at. The true 
danger to be apprehended was, not in the 
division of the country, but in a division of 
the people—a separation of the rich and 
aristocratic from the operative and work- 
ing classes; and that was a danger that 
applied not only to Ireland but to Eng- 
land. 

Mr. Charles A. Walker wished to state 
some of the reasons which induced him to 
give his support to the Motion of the hon. 
and learned member for Dublin; he had 
always been a repealer; he was so from 
principle, not from the empty vanity, or 
desire of having a separate Irish Legisla- 
ture, unless he thought such would be 
productive of good government and 
prosperity to [reland : he sincerely wished 
she had gbtained those blessings from 
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the united Parliament, and he had once 
hoped that she might; but sad experience 
had proved the contrary, and blasted 
hopes, and broken promises, and extreme 
misery, was all that Ireland had obtained 
as yet from her Union with England. 
Thirty-four years had elapsed since that 
Union, and year by year that curse, 
which had for so many centuries hung 
over Ireland, and which, it must be re- 
membered, was of English infliction— 
absenteeism—an admitted evil before the 
Union, had by that Union been so in- 
creased, that it had now become intolera- 
ble. These were a few of the causes which 
had made the Irish people despair of 
obtaining justice, good government, or 
happiness, by any other means unless 
from a domestic Legislature—these had 
confirmed him in his past and present 
opinions, and he was sorry to add, in his 
disbelief of any future amendment; he 
should, therefore, continue to advocate 
Repeal, until England should prove it 
unnecessary by giving good laws and 
equal justice to Ireland. English Mem- 
bers had, in the course of this debate, 
declared their intention to support good 
measures for Ireland, and to assist the Irish 
Members to obtain equal justice for that 
country; the resolution of the ministe- 
rial amendment also conveyed the same 
promise. He would now remind English 
Members, that in a very few nights hence, 
their sincerity would be put to the test, 
and an opportunity be afforded to them 
to redeem that promise. The Irish Tithe 
Bill lay upon that Table; if enacted in 
its proposed form, it would perpetuate 
the greatest grievance ever inflicted upon 
Ireland by the united Parliament; would 
they, when the second reading of that 
Bill came on, perform their promise ? 
Would they support the Irish Members 
in obtaining such alterations in it as would 
satisfy and pacify the Irish people? The 
majority of the Irish Members were 
opposed to that Bill; yet it was said it 
was to be forced through the House in 
spite of their opinions, by means of an 
overwhelming majority of English voters. 
He would call their attention to the 
different manner in which England and 
Ireland were to be treated on the same 
subject by the Government. An English 
tithe bill was brought in last Session, 
containing the obnoxious principle of the 
Trish bill; the English Members remon- 
strated when that principle was to be 
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applied to themselves, and at once the 
bill was withdrawn, a new bill was intro- 
duced for England this Session, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, when in- 
troducing it, declared the obnoxious 
principle had been expunged, and that 
it would be unjust to perpetuate on the 
land the present unequal payments, and 
in the unequal proportions as at present 
paid by parishes, but that the permanent 
tax should be levied on an equitable prin- 
ciple, and according to a new valuation, 
so as to relieve the heavily burdened 
parishes. This had been conceded to the 
English, because they formed the majority 
of that House ; but, up to the present day, 
it had been refused to Ireland, because 
her Members could be overpowered by 
the English in this united Parliament. 
Would English Members, then, redeem 
their promises on the night the Irish Tithe 
Bill should be brought forward, and assist 
the Irish Members to procure equal jus- 
tice for Ireland? Much had been said 
against the Repeal agitation; if that 
agitation could be suppressed, the power 


to suppress it lay in the hands of those’ 


who occupied the Ministerial bench, and 
that was alone by their giving Ireland 
equal law and equal justice. Conciliation 
and the removal of grievances would do 
much, but coercion would never put it 
down, for the food of agitation was op- 
pression. Give Ireland prosperity, and 
they might possibly put this question to 
sleep; pass the obnoxious Tithe Bill, 
endeavour to force it at the point of the 
bayonet, and they would themselves be 
the real agitators of Repeal. 

Mr. Shaw assured the House, that 
he would detain it but for a very few 
moments. He was aware that patience 
was already exhausted, as well as every 
argument which ingenuity could suggest, 
for the purpose of opposing, or sound 
reason adduce in support of, the obvious 
truth and self-evident proposition, that 
Great Britain and Ireland could not per- 
manently continue a United Kingdom 
unless they were governed by a united 
Parliament. For these reasons, and not 
having had it in his power to be present 
at the three first nights’ debate, he should 
have given a silent vote against the 
motion of the hon. and learned member 
for Dublin, but that it had just been 
casually observed to him, that he was said 
to be wavering in his opinion on the 
subject. He was conscious of how little 
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importance his opinion was, still, on a 
question involving essentially the best in- 
terests of Ireland, he did not wish to be 
so completely misconceived or misrepre- 
sented. Notwithstanding his close and 
intimate connexion with the city of 
Dublin, where, above any other part of 
Ireland, local injury might be fairly con- 
sidered to have been sustained—although 
his family and friends voted against the 
Union when the measure passed—-and 
he still admitted, that the means by which 
it was carried were indefensible ;—that 
Union having now subsisted for thirty-three 
years, he had never so much as contem- 
plated the possibility of tearing asunder 
the ties, and if he might be allowed the 
expression, bastardizing the relations 
which had been formed in the mean time, 
and under the altered circumstances, of 
the countries and the times—more par- 
ticularly as regarded Ireland. From the 
first moment of the agitation of the ques- 
tion to the present time, he had never 
been able to find room in his mind for 
one particle of doubt, that a Repeal of 
the Union would amount to a dismember- 
ment of the empire—weaken the power 
—impair the resources and stability— 
put in peril both the prosperity and safety 
of Great Britain — and, above all, lead 
directly and speedily to the inevita- 
ble loss—to the complete desolation and 
utter ruin of Ireland. It might be true, 
that some small portion of the Irish 
people, generally opposed to the political 
opinions of the hon. and learned member 
for Dublin, might, under the temporary 
influence of vexation or despondency, 
have allowed their minds for a moment to 
have entertained the prospect of such a 
change, when, as they reasoned, they saw 
their feelings and their interests disre- 
garded—their gentry slighted—their yeo- 
manry disbanded—their magistrates dis- 
missed-—their Church humbled before its 
rival—ten _bishoprics abolished—the 
clergy they esteemed and venerated re- 
duced to the greatest distress—the Bible 
excluded from the national schools—all, 
as they supposed in deference to the will 
of those who now demanded a Repeal of 
the Union. They would draw a very 
different inference from that which the 
right hon. Gentleman, the Secretary for 
Ireland had drawn in the present dis- 
cussion, when he stated, that, in his 
opinion the hon. and learned Gentleman 
had been the principal obstacle to the im- 
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provement and happiness of Ireland. 
They considered, on the contrary, that 
although the right hon. Secretary for 
Ireland, did not perhaps go the whole 
length of agreeing with the hon. member 
for Dublin, yet that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman wanted the resolution and political 
manliness to resist his demands, and that, 
therefore, no change could render their 
condition worse. ‘There were moments, 
however, in which he thought that the 
(not unnatural) feelings of such persons 
got the better of their reason, and disap- 
pointment and despondency overcame 
their better judgment; for these very 
same persons would, he was persuaded, 
when a sense of duty called upon them, 
give their best services in defence of 
British connexion. It was, indeed, vain 
to deny the fact, that no matter what 
might have been their views in moments 
of temporary excitement, on the one 
hand, and although, on the other, the 
Government might, in Ireland, ungener- 
ously presume upon the forbearance and 
long-tried loyalty and attachment of that 
portion of the Irish people to the British 
Crown and Government, or liberalize or 
gloss over the truth in this House, yet the 
whole current of the past history of Ire- 
land presented a stream of evidence that was 
not to be resisted. Allexperience—all rea- 
son—must convince both the one and the 
other, that the property or the persons of 
Irish Protestantscould not be secured with - 
out the aid of British connexion, nor British 
connexion continue for one month with 
Ireland without the support of the Irish 
Protestants. He said this, in no party 
spirit—he assured the hon. members for 
Wexford and Kildare, and other Roman 
Catholics of wealth and distinction, that 
he merely spoke in the general, and of 
classes, not of individuals, or particular 
cases. On the contrary, all those of the 
Roman Catholic persuasion, who were 
not among either the agitators or the 
agitated, must have a common interest to 
make common cause with the Protes- 
tants ; for they would, if they stood alone, 
bear an infinitely smaller proportion to 
the mere physical force of the Roman 
Catholic population, and be the first vic- 
tims offered at the shrine of agitation, the 
first morsel thrown to satisfy, or rather to 
whet the appetite of that wild anarchy 
which in the case he was supposing 
would overspread the country. So far, 
from his sentiments on this point arising 
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from that spirit of ascendancy which was 
attributed to him by hon. Members below 
him, it would be when there was a separ- 
ate legislature for Ireland, that indeed 
the spirit of ascendancy must prevail ; for 
you could not give protection to the per- 
sons or properties of Protestants, without, 
in the unequally divided state of Ireland 
in regard to property and numbers, in- 
vesting them with an ascendancy of 
power which, on general principles, might 
not be desirable; nor could you allow 
any participation of political power to 
the Roman Catholics, without the estab- 
lishment of that democratical ascendency 
which would sweep before it every vestige 
of law, order, or civilization. The hon. 
member for Kilkenny (Mr. Finn), when 
he charged the Government with acting 
between the Protestants and Roman 
Catholics of Ireland on the principle of 
divide et impera—seemed to overlook 
how open that observation was to being 
retorted by Protestants upon that hon. 
Gentleman and his party—for when, upon 
the present occasion, they paid such 
tender courtship to the Irish Protestants, 
the conditions of their proposed Union 
were, that the Protestants of Ireland 
should be delivered from British con- 
nexion. He owned, that he looked w ih 
suspicion on the offer of friendship, when 
the terms upon which it was made were 
of separation from those who were 
denounced by the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman and his adherents as haughty 
Sassenachs, and could not help thinking 
that the secret was to be found in the hon. 
Gentleman’s own motto of divide et 
impera. He (Mr. Shaw) must always 
contend, that Repeal of the Union and 
separation were convertible terms [‘ No, 
no” from Mr. O’Connell.| The hon. and 
learned Gentleman said ‘* No;” and the 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s(Mr.O’Con- 
nell) grand remedy for all the evils and 
difficulties so powerfully urged by his 
(Mr. Shaw’s) right hon. friend the member 
for Tamworth, and others, in this debate, 
was the golden link of the Crown; by it 
the hon. and learned Gentleman was to 
hold in control all the jarring elements of 
strife in Ireland; but this golden link of 
the Crown would turn out to be no more 
than a rope of sand, which the kick of 
the first blustering demagogue who found 
it in his way would scatter to the winds. 
He (Mr. Shaw) trusted, that there would 
be a salutary result from this discussion ; 
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the patience with which the advocates of 
Repeal had been heard—the arguments 
adduced—the division which would follow 
—might open the eyes of the deluded 
followers of agitation, and, perhaps, serve 
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to convince their leaders of the vain 
pursuit in which they were engaged. He 


was not friendly to severe enactments 
prohibitory of discussion; he did not 
conceive that was the way to prove to the 
dupes of the question its hopelessness or 
insignificance, or best to uphold the 
dignity of the law. The great fault 
of the Irish executive was, first re- 
laxing too much, and then having to 
draw too tight the reins of government. 
A calm and firm exercise of legitimate 
power, asa preventive, would frequently 
have obviated the necessity of resorting 
to a power beyond the law as a remedy. 
If agitation had never been encouraged, 
he (Mr. Shaw) believed the Coercion Bill 
would never have been required. The 
Government and the hon. member for 
Wexford (Mr. Lambert) fell into the same 
error, in supposing that they might take 
their own turn out of agitation, and then 
lay it jointly aside. And he trusted they 
had both learned the same useful lesson, 
that it was a spirit which it was easier to 
evoke than to allay. As he observed the 
House was impatient, and he was not 
surprised that they should be, at that late 
period of so unusually protracted a debate, 
he would not trespass longer upon them. 

Mr. William Roche spoke tothe following 
effect :—Sir,—Exhausted as is the state of 
this debate, exhausted equally as the atten- 
tion and patience of the House must needs 
be, [shall confine myself to the question im- 
mediately and directly before us, namely, 
the expediency of appointing a Committce 
to inquire into the origin, the accompa- 
nying circumstances, and results of the 
Irish Legislative Union, or in other words, 
the advantages, or disadvantages, arising 
from that measure. Sir, I think my hon. 
and learned friend, the mover of the 
original question, has endeavoured, and 
commendably endeavoured, to shape his 
Motion in a manner as little obnoxious 
as he possibly could, to the various and 
conflicting opinions that prevail on this 
subject, whether as regards those whose 
sentiments are entirely adverse, or those 
who entertain opinions upon it not alto- 
gether so decided as his own. Undoubt- 
edly, Sir, a question of such deep interest 
and importance should be approached 
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(as I think this is), with all due circum- 
spection, propriety, and precaution, more 
especially one upon the results of which, 
whether for good or evil, such a diversity 
of opinion prevails, as I already said, 
and doubtless may prevail most honestly 
and conscientiously. Does not, Sir, this 
proffered and previous inquiry, of the hon. 
and learned mover, afford the best evi- 
dence of the sincerity of his sentiments, 
and solidity of his conviction on the sub- 


ject, not only not fearing, but anxiously 


desiring to submit his views, in the first 
instance, to the calm investigation and. 
rigid examination of a Committee. Would 
not, Sir, such Committee be best en- 
abled to obtain for us all the informa- 
tion and light, and collect all the facts 
and details, the subject is susceptible 
of. Could it not collate, digest, and 
verify the various and _ contradictory 
allegations, and calculations, which have 
been brought to bear upon the subject, 
whether of an historical, financial, or fiscal 
kind; and, Sir, if the result should tend 
to demonstrate and establish that a separ- 
ation of Legislatures would not, on the 
whole, be the wisest and most effectual 
means to relieve the wants and secure the 
happiness of Ireland, the public mind, 
when thus persuasively convinced, would 
gradually calm itself down and turn its at- 
tention to an examination of, and remedy 
for, whatever defects and disadvantages 
mar the benefits expected from, and 
promised by the Union ; thereby rendering 
it permanent through the only means it 
can be rendered permanent, that of mak- 
ing it the obvious interest of all parties 
to cherish and maintain it. But, Sir, if, 
on the other hand, my hon, and learned 
friend should be able to prove that, while 
a domestic Legislature conferred great 
advantages on Ireland, it would not inter- 
fere with the consolidated interests and 
harmony of the empire, it would surely 
be but fair to give him, and those who 
think with him, opportunity of demon- 
strating it. Why, Sir, even in courtesy 
to the 150,000 petitioners—in courtesy to 
the intense interest that pervades so large 
a portion of Ireland on this subject, would 
it not be well and soothing to grant this 
inquiry, were it even only with a view 
to discover what causes, what hardships 
and defects, marred, as I said before, 
the promised advantages of the Union, 
and, by removing those causes and 
defects, make the measure beneficial 
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to the interests, and thereby reconcilable 
to the feelings of the people of Ireland. 
Certainly, Sir, did | permit myself to look 
back, and be swayed by the atrocious 
manner in which the Union was achieved, 
or rather forced upon Ireland, under, I 
may say, the fell grasp and uplifted dagger 
of the assassin, a sense of indignation 
and abhorrence would supersede every 
other feeling than that of an anxiety to 
dissolve a connexion so foully, and fla- 
gitiously obtained. But, Sir, I admit, that 
it is more the duty and business of the 
present day to endeavour to overcome 
those sensations, and calmly consult the 
interests of the existing and future gener- 
ations. Sir, notwithstanding the sweep- 
ing animadversions of the hon. and learned 
member for the University of Dublin, I 
came into this House free, unpledged, 
and unfettered, to exercise my judgment 
on this and every other subject, as my 
conscience might dictate ; but, Sir, I also 
came into it with the hope, that the 
vaunted name, and high promise of a 
Reformed Parliament would speedily cure 
and obliterate the errors and recollections 
of the past, and proceed to conciliate the 
affections of Ireland. But, Sir, 1 was 
seriously disappointed, for coercion, not 
conciliation, met me at the very thresh- 
old, while the few remedial measures 
adopted, were of an insignificant or delusive 
kind. Let, Sir, the laws be made in confor- 
mity with the condition and circumstances 
of the people. Let not the people, like 
the victim on the bed of Procrustes, be 
tortured into an unnatural compliance 
and conformity with laws quite inapplic- 
able to their situation and circumstances. 
Let, for instance, the expenditure of the 
Established Church be reduced to an 
amount commensurate with its real neces- 
sities, until that fairest of principles be 
arrived at, when every sect shall maintain 
its own pastors and institutions, and a 
large sum be thus liberated for the em- 
ployment and improvement of the whole 
people. Let, Sir, the resources of Ireland 
be called forth with a wise and liberal hand. 
Let the absentees be made to contribute, 
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whether in the shape of a wise system of 


Poor-laws or otherwise, to the wants and 
tranquillity of the country, for, in tran- 
quillity, if their feelings or sympathy be 
unconcerned, their incomes at least are 
interested. Absenteeism, Sir, is, in Ire- 
land, an evil of peculiarly noxious type 
and character ; for in other countries, pro- 
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prietors go and return, but, in Ireland, 
many, very Many, never see, or set their 
foot upon the land, by which they live. 
Let, Sir, these and such-like things be 
done, and you will arrive at the only 
effectual cessation of Repeal; but, Sir, so 
long as the mass of the people of Ireland 
are steeped in wretchedness and misery 
(for I can assure the House, that there 
you often cannot distinguish the human 
habitation from the hog-stye), so long will 
they, and must they, complain, and so long 
must those of her few gentry who see 
and sympathise in her sufferings, join in 
their complaints. Hasten, therefore, Sir, 
to redress those grievances, to remedy 
those evils, to take Ireland cordially and 
kindly by the hand, and thus, and thus 
only, will you remove the desire by re- 
moving the necessity for Repeal. Sir, 
believing that the proposed inquiry may 
effect at least some good, I shall vote 
for the Motion of my hon. and learned 
friend. 

Mr. James said, that instead of occupy- 
ing the attention of the House for six 
hours, as some hon. Members had done, 
he should not occupy them even six 
minutes, if they would only grant him the 
indulgence of listening to him so long. 
Indeed, he should not have presumed to 
address the House at all, had he not pre- 
sented a petition from a_ considerable 
body of his constituents in favour of the Re- 
peal of the Union. He had not been able, 
for a considerable time, to make up his 
mind upon the subject. He had listened 
with the greatest attention to many of the 
speeches that had been delivered upon the 
question, and those that he had not heard, 
he had taken the trouble to read; but 
none of those eloquent appeals, not even 
the highly-gifted speech of the right hon. 
the Secretary of the Treasury, nor the 
argumentative and powerful display of the 
hon. Member who seconded the Amend- 
ment, nor the reasoning of any other hon. 
Member who had spoken on the subject, 
had succeeded in convincing him of the 
necessity of continuing the Legislative 
Union, because he was previously con- 
vinced, not only of the necessity of main- 
taining that Union, but, if possible, of ce- 
menting it still stronger. This conviction 
had been chiefly brought to his mind by 
the speech of the hon. and learned mem- 
ber for Dublin, who had introduced the 
subject to the House. That hon. and 


learned Gentleman, the able advocate 
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of the cause which he espoused, had 
utterly failed in his speech of five hours in 
convincing him that it was either wise, 
just, or politic, to Repeal the Legislative 
Union. The question, then, was come to 
this, Union or no Union? He was ex- 
ceedingly sorry to differ from his con- 
stituents on this most important question, 
but differing, as he conscientiously did, 
from them, he would give his most cor- 
dial support to his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. O'Dwyer protested against the as- 
sertion of the hon. and learned member 
for the University of Dublin (Mr. Shaw), 
who had stated, that the object of those 
who supported Repeal was ultimate sepa- 
ration. He, for one, most strongly de- 
nied, that he entertained any such views. 
The hon. and learned Member had said a 
great deal about the agitators of Ireland. 
It was true, that there was agitation in 
that country, but it was equally true, that 
the hon. and Jearned Member himself 
was one of the heads of a political party 
that aimed at representing the aristocracy 
of the country—pretensions to which he 
did not think the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber had any claims to aspire. He was 
rejoiced, that this subject had undergone 
the full and indulgent discussion that it 
had met with, and he would express a hope 
that it might become one of the periodical 
Debates of that House. 

Mr. O'Reilly said, that he had intended 
to give a silent vote on this occasion, be- 
cause he had never entertained any doubt 
of the necessity of preserving the Legisla- 
tive Union. He thought it was quite 
time that the system of agitation that was 
kept up in Ireland, should be put an end 
to, and the best mode of accomplishing 
that desirable object would be to preserve 
the empire entire. 

Mr. O'Connell rose to reply. He said : 
There are two propositions in which the 
whole House seems to agree; the first is, 
that it is my duty now to close this Debate, 
and, in deference to this House, I shall, 
in discharging that duty, condense my 
observations as much as I possibly can; 
the second is, that this debate must be 
eminently useful. It cannot but be 
eminently useful ; and I regret to say, from 
the nature of the topics which some have 
introduced, that it is not more conciliatory 
and more useful than I am now afraid it 
can be. Let me, for there has been a 
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silence upon the subject—let me, without 
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the slightest levity, conjure his Majesty’s 
Government not to rely upon their im- 
mense majority of English Members for a 
continuance of the Union; but, presuming 
they do agree in the opinions of the right 
hon, member for Tamworth, to reflect for 
one moment upon the poverty which has 
generated the cry for Repeal, and the 
wide-spread desolation which has caused 
it to be made. Let them remember, that 
the demand for Repeal is, as it is said by 
the member for the University, made for 
the first time by a part of the Irish people 
—let them consider what that demand will 
be when the whole Irish people are com- 
pelled, by distress and misery, increased 
and aggravated by injustice, to urge it on. 
The hon. member for the University says, 
it is called for but by one part of the peo- 
ple. I make the admission, though it 
may weaken my own case, for I seek not 
to succeed by disguise of any kind; and it 
would be impossible to disguise the fact 
after what we have heard in this House. 
But let this be considered, that if there be 
some who do not concur with me now, 
is it not more than probable that they may 
concur with me hereafter? The game 
of playing us off, one against another, can 
no longer be continued—another course 
must be adopted. The Government have 
not the hearts of the Irish people—I mean 
they have not the hearts of the numerical 
population of Ireland. Even in the north 
of Ireland, you perceive, that the disposition 
to repeal the Union is increasing, and, as 
one of my proofs, I would appeal to the 
speech delivered in the House by the hon. 
member for Londonderry. The very can- 
did and fair speech of that hon. Gentleman 
demonstrates this state of feeling, and it 
is spreading elsewhere. It shows how 
little the people believe the Government 
to be inclined to do any good for them; 
and that it has not reached the entire 
population, is only caused by the by-gone 
contentions which have existed between 
us. The Government have, then, this 
course to pursue. I did not want them 
to court one portion of the people as a 
party, nor did I ask of them to turn to an- 
other, and advance them as a party—but 
while I did not want or wish them to do 
this, still I did hope that as there was an 
opening for the Government in the de- 
bate, they would have taken advantage 
of it, to explain what are their views of 
amelioration and relief to the people. I 
did hope, that some project would be put 
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forward by them, as an amelioration of 
the admitted misery of Ireland—that they 
would have held out some legitimate hope, 
and not of a very future date either—some 
pressing expectation of buying up from 
agitation (for you may vilify it as much 
as you please, the name does not signify) 
those who now take the lead—and by 
that means, to take from discontent that 
upon which it feeds and fattens—the neg- 
lect of Ireland, and the total want of mea- 
sures of a remedial and beneficial nature. 
I have promised to condense my observa- 
tions, and I shall indulge no further upon 
this point than to make a single remark 
upon that which the whole of this dis- 
cussion certainly proves—the silence, the 
total absence of any promise of ameliora- 
tion—the failure of the attempt to prove 
that good has been done for the people of 
Ireland in the Administration of our af- 
fairs—the utter hopelessness that the Go- 
vernment will be induced to do anything 
effectual for my country. A good deal of 
this discussion has been taken up in at- 
tacks upon myself. Now, I appeal to this 


House, whether, from the manner in which | 


I brought forward this subject, | deserved 
or provoked those attacks? I amin the 
recollection of the House, whether, in five 
hours, to which my lengthened speech 
upon that occasion extended, there was 
one observation personally offensive to any 
man, or any party? and, notwithstanding 
this, I was assailed, and, what is still 
worse, as being caused by these assaults 
being made on me, I am compelled, re- 
luctant as I am, to say a few words of my- 
self, and they shall be as few as possible. 
The first person who assailed me, was the 
hon. member for Belfast—I presume he is 
in his place. [‘‘ Hear!”] I am glad of 
it; and I now ask, was there ever anything 
more indiscreet in a Government, than to 
take such a person as -a seconder of their 
Amendment? If I could have desired to 
have lessened the effect of what had fallen 
from me—if I had desired that my argu- 
ments should have as little weight as pos- 
sible in Ireland—if I had desired that my 
opinions should be disregarded there, the 
course which I should have taken, would 
be to have as my seconder, a fiery and 
furious partisan, who would have pro- 
nounced an invective against the people, 
their religion, and their clergy, and taunted 
as ‘‘ adventurers,” men upon whom he at 
least ought to be sparing in casting such 
an imputation, The Government knew, 
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that there was a Corporation inquiry, to 
forward which the greatest anxiety has 
been expressed by them. Now, what has 
been done by the hon. member for Bel- 
fast? Why, with an equal love of truth 
and chivalry, he attacked, not long since, 
that very inquiry as an inquisition, and 
assailed one of the Commissioners in a 
manner that did not terminate very credit- 
ably to himself. This is one portion of 
his political conduct; and now look toa 
preceding part of his career. When the 
Reform Bill wasto be carried, the modern 
Conservative was an old Republican. ‘A 
pampered prelacy,” and ‘the folly of an 
hereditary aristocracy,” were thenhis favor- 
ite topics; and the doing away with these, 
he said, was one of the blessings which 
should follow from the Reform Bill. And 
this—this is the person whom the Govern- 
ment has selected as the seconder of their 
Motion, and whom, too, they have enthu- 
siastically cheered when he assailed me. 
I shall not, however, retaliate; but I can 
imagine a being who would assail me also 
—a being at one time exulting in all the 
fury of republicanism, then a speculating 
adventurer, and dwindling at last into a 
mean and mercenary dandy—I can con- 
ceive such a being servile and syco- 
phantic in one place, petulant and pre- 
sumptuous in another, calumnious and 
contemptible in all. And yet the Govern- 
ment has selected this able Gentleman (the 
member for Belfast) to second its Motion 
for an address! The proof it gives of its 
anxiety to do all the good it can for the 
people of Ireland, is having for its seconder 
the opponent to Corporation inquiry. 
Then I am assailed from more than one 
quarter, and I must endeavour to get 
rid of these attacks as fast as I can. 
It has been stated by one hon. Member, 
that I said, there should be a bounty 
of five-and-twenty per cent protection 
upon Irish manufactures. I did not know 
such an opinioi was attributed to me, 
until I saw it in the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman. Ido not know, whether 
the right hon. Gentleman really said so, 
but if he has, I suppose he must have met 
it somewhere, but it certainly must have 
been where I was not. I do not think, 
that I ever put forward such an opinion ; 
if I did, it must have been many years ago. 
For several years back, I have preached 
what I believe to be sound doctrines on 
this point—namely, that there might be 
an unnatural state of society in which a 
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protecting duty might, from unnatural 
causes, be necessary to a small extent; 
but that it is a problem, very difficult of 
solution to find a protection sufficiently 
small, not to entice capital to that parti- 
cular branch of manufactures, to the in- 
jury of others. Another doctrine has been 
attributed, and justly attributed, to me, 
necessarily in my absence, which was in- 
evitable. The right hon. Gentleman re- 
presented me to have said—and I have 
said—that, in the present state of Ireland, 
it was absolutely necessary, that proprie- 
tors in Ireland should be proprietors there 
alone. I have said this, and I will 
never seek a vote upon any other ground 
than what is my conviction upon this sub- 
ject. The evils of absenteeism can never 
be got rid of so long as the proprietors of 
estates elsewhere are proprietors of estates 
in Ireland. It may be an exceedingly 
unpalatable doctrine—it may be exceed- 
ingly disagreeable; but, being my opinion 
—my firm and settled opinion—I shall 
not conceal it from you. I am not for an 
absentee-tax; I know, that the Irish Parlia- 
ment tried it for two centuries and a-half, 
and yet it did not prove effective. There 
is one topic more, with which, while I am 
upon this subject, I will trouble the House. 
A right hon. Gentleman has been very 
facetious upon a speech which I am sup- 
posed to have delivered at Kildare. I am 
sorry to detain the House with a denial of 
what is there attributed to me. Any one 
who read it should have had a suspicion of 
its accuracy. There was no reporter pre- 
sent on the occasion. Itis scarcely neces- 
sary for me to repeat what I really did say. 
It was, that a deputation of five or six per- 
sons could go up to the Representatives in 
Dublin, to use an Irish phrase, with short 
sticks in their hands, and return the same 
night. But the most serious charge of all 
has been imputed to me by a friend. It 
has been said, that my acts tended, and 
from thence an inference was drawn, that 
my disposition went, towards a separation 
of the two countries. I do not object to 
any gentleman canvassing my acts, with a 
view to show their tendency to a separa- 
tion. So far from objecting to that, I in- 
vite it. The instant that any man can 
show, that such is the tendency of my 
acts, that instant I will alter such con- 
duct. But if the charge be made directly 


against me asa fact, it is one of a traitorous 
tendency, and I have but one way of meet- 
ing it—proclaiming its utter falsehood. 
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My conduct has been directly the reverse 


of this. I am sorry to have detained the 
House with these preliminary observa- 
tions; but I now come to the question as 
it has been debated. I make no apology 
for the introduction of a long discussion 
by me, upon the right of the Irish nation 
to an independent Legislature in 1782. 
It was said elsewhere, that there had 
been what was called ‘a conquest of Ire- 
land.” That was talked of before this 
debate occurred, in another place, and 
by a member of another Administration. 
I did not know but it might be also in- 
troduced here, and, therefore, I antici- 
pated it, and I am confident I did so suc- 
cessfully. The claim now, therefore, to 
continue the Union is put, and it is pro- 
perly put too, on the Act of Union itself. 
The argument stands or falls by that, and 
it is disembarrassed of everything else; 
on that ground, I insisted upon the incom- 
petency of the Irish Parliament to pass 
that Act, and I am the more convinced of 
the justice of my position on that point, 
and the soundness of my arguments, 
when I recollect how it was attempted to 
be met by two Members of this House, for 
there were only two who discussed it, the 
member for Kirkcudbright, and the hon. 
and learned member for Monaghan. The 
hon. and learned member for Kirkcud- 
bright has admitted the authority of Locke, 
but alluded to the Revolution, and shown 
that the Convention Parliament had the 
power—to do what? To appoint a King? 
No. To alterthe Legislature? No; but 
the power to declare the Throne vacant, 
and that the natural heir should succeed. 
The daughter of the reigning Monarch 
succeeded tothe Throne. The abdication 
of the King was declared complete, and 
that very case was put in the authority 
which I quoted. The hon. member for 
Kirkcudbright impeached my authorities 
by calling Plunkett and Saurin partisans, 
but in no other way were they impeached. 
The hon. and learned member for Mon- 
aghan took a different course; for he, 
without reference to authorities, argued 
the case as if it were a special demurrer, 
and insisted that I should be estopped 
by it. I shall not now argue the demurrer 
of the hon. and learned Member, I only 
advert to it to show the futility and ab- 
surdity of the objections with which it 
has been sought to meet me upon this sub- 
I tell the House, though they may 
think lightly of the people of lreland, they. 
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are a shrewd, an observing, and an intelli- 
gent people, and that they will read my 
arguments as well as those of the gentle- 
men who are opposed to me—if they have 
better arguments than I have to support 
their positions, then it may be expected 
that they will have due weight with the 
people—an importance will be attached to 
them which cannot be by any immense 
majority of this House, nor be regulated 
by the applause which is given to any Gen- 
tleman who speaks on the other side. 
On this subject, I cannot help thinking, 
that it would have been better for my 
opponents to have passed it over with- 
out attempting to reply to it; for they 
have only, by their observations, demon- 
strated the accuracy of my statement, 
when [ insisted, that there was nothing 
to authorise the Irish Parliament to 
dispose of the Irish nation, as there is 
nothing to authorise this Parliament to 
dispose of the English nation to any other 
state on the face of the globe. It is un- 
necessary for me now to remark upon the 
means by which the Union was produced 
—the foul corruption, the extensive bri- 
bery, the horrible manner in which it was 
effected are admitted. These are things 
which no one denies. There is only one 
thing in my statement that is disputed, 
aud that is the fomentation of the Irish 
rebellion by the Government. To that I 
have a triumphant reply. It has been 
suggested, why should Mr. Pitt and Lord 
Castlereagh, the then Ministers, have 
fomented such a rebellion, when they 
were placed in a situation of sufficient 
difficulty at the period of 1797, by the 
mutiny of the Nore? Can anything be 
more foolish and absurd than such an ob- 
servation? Did Mr. Pitt or Lord Castle- 
reagh foresee the mutiny of the Nore? 
Was it not an un cted event—a most 
fortuitous circums‘ —which was nearly 
as suddenly suppressed as it had started 
into existence? And again— would there 
ever have been an Union, if there had not 
been a rebellion. It was proved, by do- 
cuments before the Secret Committee of 
the Irish House of Commons, that one 
individual (Maguane) was in the habit of 
giving weekly and monthly returns to go- 
vernment of all the proceedings of those 
who were embarked in the rebellion of 
1798; and yet Government never made 
an attempt at interference by arresting any 
one of the parties. But then the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Spring Rice) has 
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taunted us with those transactions, in his 
allusions to them, as a proof that there 
were materials for treason in Ireland. 
Why, if there had not been, no rebellion 
could have taken place. Even with all the 
excitements used, that rebellion was not 
formidable — it prevailed in Ulster, and 
some parts of Leinster. It exhibited itself 
only in two petty conflicts-—one at Saint- 
field, in the county Down, and another in 
Antrim, where Lord O’Neil was killed, 
and, which was rather a scuffle than a 
battle. Where the rebellion was organ- 
ized, one or two skirmishes put it down ; 
and, in Wexford, where there was no 
organization, and the people were forced 
into insurrection, it did not appear at all 
formidable. The truth of history, then, is 
vindicated, and the Union was brought 
about by means the most detestable, and it 
never could be carried until sectarian ani- 
mosities and party antipathies arrayed 
Irishmen against each other. It was the 
policy of the Government which placed 
the country in that situation, that even 
the most loyal, and the most devoted to 
its interests, were, in their own defence, 
arrayed against those who were designated 
rebels. I now come to a point which has 
been more immediately discussed here. 
It has been said, no matter how the 
Union was brought about, the question, 
and the sole question here is, how has it 
worked? And with that another con- 
sideration is mixed up—what would be the 
consequences of its Repeal? From 1782 
to 1800, there was great prosperity in 
Ireland, and it would I think, have been 
better for the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Spring Rice) to have left this period un- 
touched ; because there is historical evi- 
dence of it too strong to be controverted, 
and it is so well known in Ireland, that there 
at least it will not be denied. However, 
the right hon. Gentleman delivered a 
speech, in which that state of happiness 
and prosperity was controverted—he de- 
nied facts the most notorious, and the best 
known, and, for all the effect his speech 
will have in Ireland, he might as well have 
denied that there was a Sunday within 
the last week. When the Report of this 
debate goes to Ireland, I ask you what 
will be the effect of his contradiction, and 
the applause with which that contradiction 
was received? Why, if it had not been 
proved before, the incapacity of this House 
to regulate our affairs, and its ignorance 
of the history of lreland—this one fact 
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alone is sufficient to demonstrate it to the 
people of Ireland. It is most important 
that it should be considered whether Ire- 
land has been benefited by the Union; 
and I can tell the House, that if it had 
not been for the actual misery, the over- 
whelming distress, and great destitution 
consequent upon the Union, and pervad- 
ing the whole of that country, the people 
would not press to have that Union re- 
pealed—nor should I seek it. And if 
such misery and distress do prevail, of 
what value are the returns, the imports 
and the exports, and the sophistication of 
returns produced by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman? The hon. member for Belfast 
did not deal in official returns at all, but 
he quoted the fanciful returns of a pam- 
phlet-writer, whom I could name if I 
wished, but he is not worthy of it. Of 
what value are these columns of figures 
and these documents, if distress and des- 
titution are prevailing throughout the land ? 
You will soon hear what value Ireland will 
set upon these figures. The right hon. 
Gentleman possesses the advantage of 
having returns of what he pleases, and he 
can make them so as to suit his purpose 
in this House; but your cheers cannot 
disprove the distress, nor your applause 
drown the cry of misery. 1 do not appeal 
to such returns in this House; but I ap- 
peal from them to the experience and mis- 
fortunes of Ireland. The hon. member 
for Paisley has fleshed his maiden sword 
in this debate—he has shown equal talent 
and courtesy in this debate. He began 
by deprecating personalities, and he had 
not gone very far when he became per- 
sonal himself, I heartily thank him for 
one point which he put forward—when he 
talked of figures, he said, ‘‘ What signifies 
calculations when we have appalling facts ?” 
That is my opinion precisely, and for his 
utterance of it, I cannot do less than pro- 
nounce him “a second Daniel.” Exactly 
so, | say; what signify columns of figures 
when they are controverted by appalling 
facts? Did you not hear the hon. mem- 
ber for Derry—did you not hear the hon. 
member for Cork—did you not hear every 
Member agree in this, except the hon. 
member for Belfast, who is an exception, 
who deserves to stand alone, and he does 
stand alone. Did you not hear them all 
talk of the increasing distress in every 
part of Ireland? And this distress, too, 
existing in a country the most fertile and 
abundant! Yes, there is that distress in 
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a country the most productive—there we 
see, in the midst of abundance, year after 
year, thousands of Irishmen fading into 
their graves, perishing of hunger, and pe- 
riodical visitations of famine recorded in 
their history! Oh! how little do you 
know—how little do you consider, what an 
impulse has been given to the call for Re- 
peal, not from any feeling of inferiority in 
one class to another; but to the unsettled 
state of mind produced by the constant 
recurrence of distress in my country. 
We follow you in your revolutions, and 
we are generally the most severe sufferers. 
Government made an experiment with the 
currency, and Ireland still groans from 
the shock given to the social system—it 
made many a child desolate, and many a 
widow destitute. But, then, while the 
distress is increasing and the destitution 
extending, we are told here that we are 
increasing in wealth and prosperity ever 
since the Union!!! To my utter sur- 
prise this has been attempted. 1 lamented 
I was not present when “ the wonder- 
worker” insisted upon “the prosperity of 
Dublin!” The right hon. Member spoke 
of the prosperity of Dublin !!!—Why, 
the members for Stroud and Knares- 
borough contradicted him. Did he re- 
member even the pamphlet of Surgeon 
White, in which the distress of Dublin is 
so accurately depicted ; but all these facts 
fade into nothingness, when the brilliant 
imagination of the modern *‘ West Briton” 
is warmed by the dazzling array of beg- 
gars. Was not his catalogue of benefits 
and advantages to Dublin a glaring insult 
to the distressed people there? Such is 
the state of Ireland. Ought it to be in 
that state? The Union was to have given 
to Ireland the benefit of British laws, and 
now that thirty-three years have elapsed 
since that measure had been effected, I 
congratulate the hon. member for Carlisle 
on the fact that, for twenty years out of 
those thirty-three the people of Ireland 
have been deprived of the benefits of the 
law and constitution. That hon. Member 
was, I remember, opposed to me on a 
former occasion —it was when I sought for 
freedom for the West-Indian negroes. 
He deals in such a traffic, and I cannot 
but admit to him that it is right, it is 
proper, it is consistent, that the proprietor 
of such kind of property should be the 
advocate of slavery to Ireland. But, has 
the Union ever yet given us the protection 
of the British Constitution? No; for 
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your last and worst act, the Coercion Bill, 
has, within the last few days—the ink is not 
yet dry in the proclamation,—put four 
baronies in the King’s County out of the 
pale of the Constitution, and after that, 
will you talk to me of the blessings of 
your Union, and after that will the right 
hon. Gentleman entertain you with his 
official returns? An hon. and gallant 
Officer (Sir H. Vivian) has, indeed, enter- 
tained you in a different way, for he said 
that agitation alone produced poverty in 
Ireland ; and, yet, having done that, he 
illustrates his observations by declaring 
there was poverty in Ireland in 1779, 
when the oldest agitator amongst us was 
in his cradle. But, then, the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Spring Rice) has gone 
through a table of imports and exports, 
to show the prosperity of Dublin. Does 
he not know how these tables of imports 
and exports are made up? They might 
answer for any other port as well as that 
of Dublin. He knows, that these imports 
and exports are not now made up upon 
oath; they are not examined, nor com- 
pared with the cargo; they are frequently 
filled up when the vessel is sailing, and 
when the only concern is, not that they 
should be correct, but that the revenue 
ofticer should be dispatched as quickly as 
possible; and they have no more to do 
with what may or may not be on board, 
than if the vessel was in China. But, 
then, we have the evidence of the right 
hon. Gentleman himself, that up to 1825, 
this Parliament did nothing for Ireland. 
From his speech now you would suppose 
that there had been a constant increase of 
prosperity in Ireland since the Union— 
that then the sunshine first beamed upon 
us—that it has been increasing in inten- 
sity and effulgence ever since—and that 
at this moment its glowing beams are 
warming the whole of my country! How 
such poetry would be scoffed at by the 
unfortunate misery of the Irish !--how 
would that misery be aggravated when 
there was read the glowing display of six 
hours, expended in proving that the Irish 
were the most prosperous people in the 
world! In that speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman, sophisticated arguments were 
‘all that were required to prove what did 
not exist—arguments that, if put forward 
in Ireland, the only reply necessary to 
give them would be “ circumspice.” The 
gallant Officer (Sir Hussey Vivian), who 
opposed me, even corroborated my state- 
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ment, and contradicted that of the right 
hon. Gentleman—for he admitted, that 
there was great poverty and destitution 
amongst the Irish people. Up, then, to 
1825, it is admitted by the right hon. 
Gentleman, you did no good for us. You 
gave us emancipation, I admit—but how ? 
After twenty-nine years of the most vio- 
lent struggle for it. I read to this House 
a speech in which it was declared, that the 
Catholics were determined never to meet 
as a separate body. Why were they com- 
pelled to do otherwise? The Union 
forced them to it. The noble Lord who 
has spoken upon this question, seems to 
have read only snatches of Irish history. 
If he will look to the progress of eman- 
cipation in Ireland, he will find, that an 
Irish House of Commons would have soon 
conceded it—he will find what rapid pro- 
gress the Irish House of Commons made 
in emancipation. It commenced in 1778 
—there was another relaxation of the 
penal code in 1782—another in 1792— 
anctherin 1793, which gave to the Catholics 
of Ireland the elective franchise; so that 
if a Parliament had continued in Ireland, 
the men who had the elective franchise 
would only have returned to it those who 
would vote for their religious freedom. 
When the poor were emancipated, the 
rich must soon have been freed from their 
shackles. It was an Imperial Parliament 
that prevented us from being emancipated, 
for many years; it was the want of a 
domestic Parliament that compelled us to 
agitate for it for twenty-nine years, 
You may, if you choose, pour out the 
vials of your indignation upon me. Why, 
for twenty-nine years I have been tra- 
duced. I have been abused six times a 
week in one paper—three times a-week 
in another—once a-week in another; in 
every publication vituperation has been 
poured upon me, and I scorned it. I was 
an agitator then, and I am an agitator 
now. What is agitation ?—“‘ It is seek- 
ing for the redress of substantial griev- 
ances.” Distress is the agitator’s stock 
in trade; put an end to the distress— 
destroy the grievances, and you annihilate 
the agitator. Your rule has been at- 
tempted to be prolonged, and it is now 
sought to be continued by the perpetua- 
tion of party feuds; but this, be assured, 
is not the mode in which you can either 
free yourselves from agitation, or stop 
the demand for Repeal. It is an argu- 
ment against the Union, that it compelled 
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us for twenty-nine years to agitate for 
emancipation. This was your doing; 
and it was you who excited the worst 
passions of the people in that period—it 
was British injustice and British intoler- 
ance that roused those passions, and at 
length excited them to such a height as 
at last to compel some glorious apostates 
to follow the chariot of agitation into the 
centre of the Constitution. That crime 
you committed ; that you did so is ad- 
mitted by the right hon. Gentleman him- 
self, up to the year 1825. The hon. 
member for Paisley has said, that the 
Scotch Reform Bill was miserable, while 
the Reform Bill for Ireland was bountiful. 
This is all Greek to me. Scotland con- 
taining 2,000,000 of inhabitants, obtain- 
ed an increase of eight Representatives, 
while Ireland, containing 8,000,000 of 
inhabitants, got an increase of only five. 
I take the principle of population, be- 
cause that is the principle upon which 
the Reform Bill was founded, and accord- 
ing to that principle the Reform Bill 
carries a decisive conviction to the minds 
of the Irish people of British injustice. 
It speaks to them trumpet-tongued, and 
warns them that, between the right hon. 
Gentleman and the noble Lord, they have 
not a particle of justice to expect. I 
will take the hon. member for Paisley 
foot to foot upon the subject. In Eng- 
land you doubled, nay quadrupled, the 
elective franchise, leaving all existing 
franchise untouched. To Scotland an 
effective constituency has been also given, 
for it had none before. Thus you were 
bountiful to both countries, while you 
had the daring presumption to insult Ire- 
land by giving no additional franchise. I 
speak not of the present Parliament — 
that Parliament you had not anything to 
do with, Oh no, you are all bountiful 
men to Ireland !—you gave us no Coer- 
cion Bill, that last and beautiful produc- 
tion of the Union with which the right 
hon. Gentleman is so enamoured, I[ 
should not be surprised to find that right 
hon. Gentleman refer to Limerick as he 
has to Dublin, to prove that Ireland is 
most prosperous. I admit, asa proof of 
the prosperity of Limerick, there is a 
new square there—it has a statue in the 
centre, too, but, then, | believe, there is 
not a single house in Rice’s Square. 
Upon the pedestal of that statue the 
people ought to write “the wonderful 
West Briton! What a fortune he would 
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make if he could get that statue, and 
bring it to every fair in Ireland, as a 
show for a shilling. ‘* Walk in,” he 
might say, “and see this wonderful 
West Briton all the way from Rice’s 
square in Limerick, where there is not a 
single house.” In passing a Reform Bill, 
you insulted Ireland, and it has been re- 
garded the more intolerable because upon, 
the first reading of the Reform Bill, the 
majority of the English and the majority 
of the Scotch Members were against the 
Bill, but the majority of the Irish Mem- 
bers were in its favour, and the first reading 
was carried by means of that Irish 
majority. Why were you afraid of grant- 
ing the benefits of Reform to a similar 
extent to the people of Ireland? It was 
because you have a by-gone persuasion 
that you could not give an extensive fran- 
chise to the people of Ireland; not be- 
cause they would abuse that franchise, 
but lest they should prevent the British 
Government from abusing them. You 
have given to Scotland a Burgh Reform 
Bill. The hon, member for Monaghan 
has, perhaps, one in his pocket for Ire- 
land, but no doubt it will not be brought 
forward until it shall be too late in the 
Session to pass it. At all events, it was 
not mentioned in his esto perpetua speech. 
The hon. member for Monaghan said, 
that if you wished Ireland to be quiet, 
you had only to give her a fair and im- 
partial administration of justice. I 
would confirm what the hon. Member has 
said—and yet you have suffered this 
debate to go on to its close without say- 
ing one word as to what was to be done 
for Ireland. Even the hon. member for 
Middlesex has failed to elicit from the 
Ministry a promise that they would do 
any thing more for Ireland. The right 
hon. Secretary for Ireland ought, instead 
of prosecuting the Press to an extent 
almost rivalling the persecutions of Louis 
Philip, to seek to give to Ireland a fair, 
equal, and impartial Administration of 
justice. I appeal to all who now hear 
me, and I will put this case to your 
common sense. A gentleman high in the 
confidence of the Crown, and of stainless 
integrity in private life, here tells you 
that you cannot complete the Union with 
Ireland, because you withhold from that 
country the advantage of a fair adminis- 
tration of justice. The shrinking peasant 
who knows nothing of the Taw but from 
the first process of tithes, which cost 
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more money than he ever saw; and the 
farmer, to whom a latitat would be little 
less than ruin, will hear of your speeches, 
and will feel that no remedy is to be 
applied to his grievances. They will 
hear of great speeches here and there; 
they will hear of that of the hon. member 
for Belfast, all the thoughts which he 
remembered of, or, at. all events, that 
were coincident with, the speeches of 
Chief Justice Bushe. They will hear 
how that side of the House praised this, 
and how this side praised that, and how 
the hon. member for Carlisle brought up 
the awkward squad. The gallant Officer 
(Sir Hussey Vivian), who thought he 
understood political economy as well as 
fighting, though he did not like it half so 
well—has read a letter written by me, in 
which opinions were stated, which the gal- 
lant Officer did not coincide in. I thought 
that the gallant officer, who distinguish- 
ed himself, I believe, at New Orleans, 
would have known enough of America to 
be able to trace the opinions to the source 
from which I took them. I have to tell 
the gallant Officer, I, in that respect, only 
borrowed my opinions from America. I 
shall not longer detain the House. It is 
time the discussion should close here, 
and I think, that nothing but good can 
follow from it. I do not know what may 
be your feelings towards me; but for 
myself I will say, that I heartily thank 
you, in the name of my country, for the 
mode in which this debate has been con- 
ducted. If some of my friends had con- 
centrated their feelings more, they would 
have been more patiently listened too. 
The manner in which the discussion has 
been carried, and the temper displayed in 
it, cannot but tend to good; if your 
arguments be better than mine, the people 
of Ireland, who are a shrewd and a clever 
people, will attend to them; your majority 
will be as nothing to them; the greatness 
of its amount will rather weigh another 
way with them. Before I conclude, let 
me observe, that the hon. member for 
Waterford, from whose politics and prin- 
ciples [{ differ, put some points, which 
are exceedingly deserving of your con- 
sideration. He would have you make a 
party for yourselves in Ireland. Do so. 
——Make a party of the people by being 
just to them, and try not to delude them. 
What should be your way to oppose the 
Repeal of the Union? Not by reviling 
those to whom the people are attached, 
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and not by imputing improper motives to 
them. -For twenty-nine years I struggled 
for emancipation. I am now the paid 
servant of the people. I am prouder of 
the salary | thus receive, than any pension 
and title that a Monarch could bestow 
upon me. You may for this arraign my 
motives. I care not. I shall do no act I 
consider derogatory to myself, and I shall 
not be afraid to do any one that, in my 
conscience, I feel bound to do. The 
autocrat Nicholas might honour a man 
with his bounty, and is it to be regarded 
as degrading, when the people of Ireland 
exhibit their gratitude? Look to the 
country which you say you must continue 
to manage. I tell the Government now, 
in the hearing of their supporters, not to 
follow up their triumphant majority, by a 
miserable Tithe Bill. A Tithe Bill, which, 
if you send to Jreland, you ought to send 
black banners along with it. You have 
now a sufficient fund to pay to the Pro- 
testant clergy the full amount of their 
claims, and maintaining the vested in- 
terests of the present incumbents. Pro- 
vide for the spiritual wants of the 
Protestants of Ireland; but give us no 
sinecure Church Establishment. You 
have been told by one of your law officers, 
that the law is badly administered in Ire- 
land. Give, then, to the people what 
they want—impartial justice ; and do not 
think of stopping their demand by a 
paltry little Special Jury Bill, which gives 
a proper jury to the rich, and refuses it to 
the man who has not money. Let there be 
a fair jury system established throughout 
the country—let there be impartial justice 
—follow, as you ought to do, your tri- 
umphant majority of this night by honest 
and fair conduct towards Ireland—let 
this be done by you—if it is uot, the 
misfortune will be ours, but yours will be 
the crime. 

The House divided on Mr. O’Connell’s 
Motion, Ayes 38; Noes 523: Majority 
485. 

List of the Ayes. 
Galway, J. M. 
Grattan, H. 
Kennedy, J. 
Lalor, P. 
Lynch, H. 
Macnamara, Major 


Macnamara, F, 
Mullnis, F. W. 


Baldwin, Dr. 
Bellew,W. 
Blackney, P. 
Blake, M. J. 
Butler, Hon. W. 
Barron, H. P. 
Callaghan, D. 


Fitzsimon, N. 


Fitzsimon, C,. Nagle, Sir R. 
Finn, W. F, O’Connell, D. 
Fitzgerald, T, O'Connell, Morgan 
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O’Connell, J. Ruthven, E. S. 
O’Connell, C. Sullivan, R. 
O’Conor, Don Talbot, J. I. 
O’Dwyer, A. C. Vigors, N. A. 
O’Brien, C. Walker, C. A. 
Roe, J. 
Ronayne, D. TELLERS. 
Roche, D. O’Connor, F. 
Roche, W. Sheil, R. L. 
Members for Ireland included in the 
Nogs. 
Acheson, Viscount Hill, Lord M. 
Archdall, General Howard, R. 
Bateson, Sir R. Jephson, C. D. O. 
Belfast Earl of Jones, Captain 
Bernard, W.S. Knox, Hon. Col. 
Browne, J. Lambert, H. 
Browne, D. Lefroy, A. 
Carew, R. S. Lefroy, T. 
Castlereagh, Viscount Martin, J. 
Chichester, Lord Martin, T. B. 


Maxwell, J. H. 
Maxwell, J. W. 


Clements, Visc. 
Cole, Hon. A. H. 


Cole, Viscount Meynell, Capt. 
Conolly, Col. O’Callaghan, C. 
Copeland, Ald. O'Grady, Hon. Col. S. 
Cooper, E. S. O'Reilly, W. 


Coote, Sir C. A. 
Corry, Hon. H. L. 


O’Ferrall, R. M. 
Oxmantown, Lord 


Christmas, W. Perceval, Col. 
Chapman, M, L. Perrin, L. 
Daly, J. Stewart, Sir II. 
Dobbin, L. Stawell, Col. 
Evans, George Shaw, Fred. 
Fitzgibbon, Hon. R. = Talbot, James 


Tennent, J. E. 
Verner, Col. W. 
White, S. 
Young, J. 


Ferguson, Sir R. 
Forbes, Viscount 
Gladstone, T. 
Hayes, Sir E. 
Hill, Lord A. 


On the Question, that the words of the 
Amendment be added, 

Mr. Hume said, that the majority in favour 
of the Amendment of the right hon. Secre- 
tary was certainly ample enough for all 
purposes that were desirable, but one— 
it would not satisfy the people of Ireland. 
He regretted to think, that the right hon. 
Gentleman should be put forward to move 
an Address in a form which had never 
been yet adopted by any Ministers but 
the present, with a view, as he conceived, 
to crush the proposed inquiry. He was 
of opinion, they ought to come to an 
expression of a declaration, which should 
state how far the Legislative Union had 
failed in its anticipated effects, and to 
state what were the remedial measures 
which ought to be adopted by Parliament ; 
without which, it was his decided opinion, 
Ireland could never enjoy peace or real 
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prosperity. He had said, that the over- 
grown and disproportionate Church of 
Ireland, and its enormous wealth, were 
the great source of the popular discontent 
in Ireland; and he felt, that were he an 
Irishman, he never would desist from 
complaining of this enormous grievance. 
Whether that discontent ought. to be 
allayed, when they saw a Ministry sup- 
porting that Church and its revenues, 
and patching up all the abuses that sprung 
out of the extravagantly-endowed Estab- 
lishment, they would feel the greater 
necessity for joining in the declaratory 
Motion which he was about to put on the 
Records of the House. He would repeat, 
abuses. What! was the Church patron- 
age and property, no abuse? Were her 
sinecures none? Feeling that the Mi- 
nisters had been content with half-mea- 
sures, and with winking at these various 
abuses, he found himself called upon to 
put his statements on record in the shape 
of an Amendment, such as that he should 
conclude with reading to the House. He 
would move, that the passage relative to 
the benefits conferred by Parliament upon 
Ireland since the Union, should be omitted, 
for the Parliament of the United Kingdom 
had passed some Acts beneficial to that 
country, yet the Legislative Union had 
failed to confer the benefits which had 
been anticipated from it upon Ireland, 
and its failure was to be attributed to the 
last and present Parliament’s neglect of 
applying substantial and effectual relief 
to the existing causes of complaint in 
Church and State. It was by doing 
justice that this Parliament would secure 
the peace of that country, and attach and 
give strength and prosperity to Ireland. 
The hon. Member concluded by reading 
his proposed Amendment, as follows :— 
“That the present state of Ireland is 
afflicting to the inhabitants ofthat coun- 
try, and dangerous to the well-being of 
the United Kingdom; and although some 
salutary laws have been passed in the 
Imperial Parliament, yet this House deeply 
regrets that the beneficial results antici- 
pated from the Legislative Union have 
not as yet been realised. The failure 
may, however, be attributed to the errors 
of Parliament in refusing or delaying sub- 
stantial redress of the grievances existing 
in that-country, and in not applying those 
remedial measures for correcting the abuses 
of the Established Church in Ireland, 
which a liberal and benignant policy 
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should have dictated ; and that this House 
will now direct its attention to the speedy 
removal of all existing causes of complaint, 
by effecting, with as little delay as possible, 
a proper Reform both in Church and State ; 
and thus, by doing justice to Ireland, by 
securing to that country the full benefits 
of the British Constitution, promote con- 
tent and peace in that country, secure 
the attachment of the Irish people, and 
give additional strength and prosperity to 
the United Empire.” 

The Question having been put, 

Lord Althorp denied, that by adopting 
the Address which his right hon, friend 
had proposed, the House would be ex- 
pressing their approbation of the conduct 
of Parliament from the period of the Union 
down to the present time. If the Address 
could bear any such construction, all he 
could say was, that many hon, Gentlemen, 
and he among the number, would not, 
under any circumstances, give it their 
support. But it did not require from them 
a sanction which it was impossible they 
could conscientiously give, and therefore 
he felt fully prepared to vote for his right 
hon. friend’s Motion. The Address pro- 
posed by his right hon. friend stated, and 
so did the Resolution of the hon. member 
for Middlesex, that beneficial measures 
had been passed for Ireland by the Im- 
perial Parliament ; and it further stated, 
as did also the Resolution of the hon, 
member for Middlesex, that it was 
the duty of that House to apply such 
remedial measures to the grievances of 
that country, as were now required to 
ameliorate and improve her condition. 
There was in point of fact little difference 
between the Resolutions, excepting that 
one contained more debatable matter than 
the other, and therefore those who were 
prepared to vote for the Amendment of 
the hon. member for Middlesex could not 
surely object to support the Motion of 
his (Lord Althorp’s) right hon. friend. 

Mr. Feargus O'Connor said, it was 
somewhat odd, that if there was little or 
no difference between the Address and 
the Resolution of his hon. friend the mem- 
ber for Middlesex, as the noble Lord would 
have them believe, the noble Lord should 
have felt it necessary to oppose the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Finn equally objected to the Reso- 
lution of his hon. friend the member for 
Middlesex, as he did to the Address. He 
had made up his mind, that nothing but a 
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domestic Legislature could ensure pros- 
perity to Ireland, and therefore, without 
imputing neglect to the English Parlia- 
ment, he should not vote for his hon. 
friend’s Amendment, because it would 
leave Ireland still at the mercy of a foreign 
Legislature. 

Mr. Aglionby said, with the exception of 
the first part, he preferred the Resolution 
of the hon. member for Middlesex to the 
Address. He recommended, that the 
last clauses of his hon. friend’s Amend- 
ment should be embodied in the Address ; 
and he thought, if that were done, that the 
prospect of relief that would be held out 
would satisfy the people of Ireland. His 
objection to the first part of his hon. 
friend’s Resolution was, that it might 
leave an inference, that those who voted 
for it were not adverse to the dissolution 
of the Union. 

Mr. Hume said, that if his Resolution 
could lead to any such inference, as that 
he was favourable to a separation of the 
two countries, he should most undoubtedly 
not hesitate an instant to withdraw his 
Motion. He disclaimed any such inten- 
tion ; and if any such interpretation could 
be put upon the Resolution, which he had 
proposed, he should, he repeated, at once 
withdraw it. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Mr. Mullins moved, as an Amendment, 
“That it is the opinion of this House, 
that an Address to his Majesty, having 
for its object the suppression of any 
Question consistent with the principles 
of the free Constitution of the British 
Empire, without a previous inquiry into, 
and Report upon, its merits by a Com- 
mittee of that House, would furnish a 
precedent highly prejudicial to the in- 
terests of any portion of his Majesty’s 
subjects, respectfully seeking for redress 
of grievances, and at variance with those 
principles which this House, as represent- 
ing the great body of the people, is called 
upon to support.” 

The Question having been put, 

Lord Althorp said, that he shonld not 
take up the time of the House by offering 
any observations upon the proposition 
which the hon. Member had just made. 
He would, however, admit, that the hon. 
Gentleman having given notice of his in- 
tention to move such an Amendment did 
not take the House by surprise; but still, 
after there had been two trials of the 
question, he thought it quite uncalled for 
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to put the House to the trouble of another 
division, 

Amendment negatived without a di- 
vision, 

The Address, and Resolutions, as fol- 
lows, were then agreed to :— 


We your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal 
subjects, the Commons, in Parliament as- 
sembled, feel it our duty humbly to approach 
your Majesty’s Throne, to record in the most 
solemn manner our fixed determination to 
maintain, unimpaired and undisturbed, the 
Legislative Union between Great Britain and 
Ireland, which we consider to be essential to 
the strength and stability of the Empire, to the 
continuance of the connexion between the two 
countries, and to the peace, and security, and 
happiness, of all classes of your Majesty’s 
subjects. 

We feel this, our determination, to be as 
much justified by our views of the general inter- 
ests of the State, as by our conviction, that to no 
other portion of your Majesty’s subjects is the 
maintenance of the Legislative Union more 
important, than to the inhabitants of Ireland 
themselves. 

We humbly represent to your Majesty, that 
the Imperial Parliament have taken the affairs 
of Ireland into their most serious consideration, 
and that various salutary laws have been 
enacted since the Union, for the advancement 
of the interests of Ireland, and of the Empire 
at large. 

In expressing to your Majesty our resolution 
to maintain the Legislative Union inviolate, 
we humbly beg leave to assure your Majesty, 
that we shall persevere in applying our best 
attention to the removal of all just causes of 
complaint, and to the promotion of all 
well-considered measures of improvement. 

Resolved, That the said Address be com- 
municated to the Lords at a Conference, and 
their concurrence desired thereto. 

Ordered, That a Conference be desired with 
the Lords upon a matter essential to the sta- 
bility of the Empire, and to the peace, security, 
and happiness of all classes of his Majesty’s 
subjects.— 

Mr. Spring Rice to desire Conference. 


Sacre or Beer.] Sir Edward Knatch- 
bull moved for leave, to bring in a Bill to 
regulate the Sale of Beer, observing, that 
any discussion of the measure that might 
be desired could take place on the second 
reading. 

Mr. Warburton felt it his duty to object 
to the introduction of any Bill on this 
subject, however unusual the course might 
be considered, until they knew its object. 

Sir Edward Knatchbull said, that he 
merely asked leave to bring in the Bill 
now, intending of course to explain its 
revisions on the second reading. He 
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had understood from the noble Lord 
opposite, that he would be allowed to 
adopt this course. 

Lord Althorp never intended to pledge 
himself, that no objection to the introduc- 
tion of the Bill should be made. The 
hon. Baronet had, however, given the 
Government precedence at an early hour, 
when he could have entered at length 
into an explanation of the measure, and, 
therefore, he (Lord Althorp) hoped the 
House would extend to the hon. Baronet 
the courtesy to which he was entitled, by 
giving him leave to introduce his Bill. 

Mr. Hume observed, that this was a 
subject which involved so many interests, 
that it would not be advisable to allow 
any further changes to be made in the 
Beer-laws until the grounds of the pro- 
posed changes were fully stated to the 
House, in order that the thousands who 
were concerned in the maiter might know 
exactly what was proposed to be done. 
Without such a statement, the introduc- 
tion 6f the Bill could only tend to excite 
alarm, and, therefore he also should oppose 
the Motion of the hon. Baronet. 

Lord Howick expressed a hope, that the 
hon. Member for Bridport would not 
press his objection. He (Lord Howick) 
was as much opposed as any one to 
anything like monopoly in the sale of beer, 
but still it was impossible to look at the 
state of the law without being convinced 
of the necessity of imposing some new 
police regulations with respect to beer- 
shops. This was the principal object which 
the measure now proposed to be intro- 
duced by the hon. Baronet had in view, 
and therefore the House ought to consent 
to his Motion. He was sure, that both 
the hon. member for Bridport and the 
hon. member for Middlesex, must feel, 
that by certain police regulations, many 
of the abuses that now certainly existed, 
might be removed. No alarm would be 
caused out of doors by allowing the hon 
Baronet to introduce at present his pro- 
posed Bill, and to briefly explain the 
nature of the regulations he proposed. 
He trusted, therefore, that the House 
would consent to the introduction of the 
Bill, since that would not at all pledge 
them as to its details. 

Mr. Roebuck thought, they ought to 
watch narrowly anything introduced by 
the hon. Baronet, since his upinions on 
this subject wese pretty well known. 


Mr. Ayshford Sanford was in favour of 
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the introduction of the Bill. If it were 
brought in and printed, the people would 
be better satisfied as to its nature than 
they could be by any discussion that 
could then take place; and, from what he 
had heard of the measure, he considered 
it one likely to remedy the mischiefs 
complained of. 

Colonel Evans thought, that the hon. 
Baronet in introducing his Bill, ought to 
state to the House its general purposes. 

Sir Edward Knatchbull said, he did 
not, at that late hour of the night, and in his 
present state of exhaustion, feel the power 
of fully stating the details of his proposed 
measure. He should briefly state its chief 
objects, and he hoped they would prove 
satisfactory to the House. The House 
was fully aware how the original measure 
for the sale of beer was introduced. He 
did not mean to interfere with the general 
principle of that Bill of giving cheap beer 
to the poor, and providing in this respect 
for their comforts and enjoyments. Though 
many of the Members behind him might 
differ with him on certain points, still, if 
it were shown to them that evils ex- 
isted, he was sure they would unite with 
him in adopting mild means to remedy 
those evils. With a view of repressing 
those evils, it was his intention to 
submit a Bill which should provide that 
sufficient security should be given by in- 
dividuals who intended to open beer- 
houses. Before permission was granted 
them to do so, they should be recom- 
mended by persons residing in their parish 
as fit and proper persons to open such 
houses. Drinking beer on the premises 
was not to be permitted, unless the per- 
sons owning beer-houses shold obtain a 
certificate from respectable individuals 
resident in the parish, that a house for the 
consumption of beer in that way was con- 
venient and necessary. It would be also 
necessary to give additional control as to 
the time those houses should he kept 
open, and to persons visiting those houses 
in case of disorder and disturbance. 
These were the chief regulating points of 
his proposed Bill, and he hoped that the 
House would be satisfied with them, and 
think he had said sufficient to show the 
expediency of introducing the present 
measure. 

Mr. Warburton said, it was his inten- 
tion, when the clauses proposed by the 
hon. Baronet were about to be intro- 
duced, to divide the House upon them, 
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The clause about certificates from persons 
resident in the parishes where beer-shops 
were to be opened would prevent those 
wishing to open them from obtaining such 
license. He could not even allow the Bill 
to proceed one step without opposition, 
and he must divide the House upon the 
Motion. 

The House divided: Ayes 100; Noes 
15—Majority 85. 

Leave accordingly given to bring in the 
Bill. 

List of the Nos. 
Wallace, Robert 
IRELAND. 
Blake, M. 
Fitzsimon, C. 
O’Dwyer, A. E. 
Ruthven, E. 
Vigors, N. A. 
TELLERS. 

Hume, J. 
Warburton, H. 


ENGLAND. 
Aglionby, H. A. 
Childers, J. W. 
Evans, Colonel 
Gisborne, T. N. 
Hawes, B. 
Roebuck, J. A. 
Strickland, Sir G. W. 
Thicknesse, R. 

SCOTLAND, 
Oswald, James 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, April 30, 1834. 


MrinutTEs.] Petitions presented. By the Archbishop of 
York, the Bishop of WincHESTER, and Earl DELAWARR, 
from Cambridge, and other Places,—for Protection to the 
Established Chureh.—By the Earl of CHICHESTER and 
Lords SuFFIELD and CARBERY, from several Dissenting 
Congregations,—for Relief to the Dissenters.—By the 
Marquess of ABERCORN, Lord WHARNCLIFFE, the Arch- 
bishop of York, and the Bishops of CozstER, WINCHES- 
TER, and Lonpon, from a Number of Places,—for the 
Better Observance of the Sabbath.—By the Bishop of 
Wincuester, from Crondall, for Prohibiting the Con- 
sumption of Beer on the Premises.—By Earl Cawpor, 
from Nairn, for an Aiteration in the present System of 
Chureh Patronage in Seotland.—By the Earl of CuicuEs- 
TER, from Eastbourne, for Rating Owners of Property 
instead of the Oceupiers for the Support of the Poor.—By 
Lord TeYNHAM, from a Number of Places, for the 
Repeal of the Union; and from a Number of Places, 
against Tithes, 


ConFERENCE WITH THE Commons.] 
Mr. Spring Rice and _ others from 
the Commons brought up a message 
to say, that the Commons desired a 
conference with their Lordships, on 
matters of great importance, concerning 
the stability of the Empire, and the peace, 
security, and happiness of all classes of 
his Majesty’s subjects. The conference 
was ordered to be holden, and the follow- 
ing Peers were named Managers on the 
part of the House of Lords :—-The Mar- 
quess of Lansdown (Lord President), the 
Duke of Wellington, the Archbishop of 
Cashel, the Earl of Winchilsea, Earl 
Grey, the Earl of Charlemont, and the 
Marquess Conyngham. 
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The Marquess of Lansdown, on the 
return of the managers, said: I have to 
acquaint the House that your Lordships’ 
managers have met those of the Commons, 
and have received from them the following 
Address to his Majesty, to which they 
desire your Lordships’ concurrence. [The 
noble Marquess read the Address, for 
which see the Debates of the House of 
Commons, ante p. 291]. 


Repeat or tHe Union.] Earl Grey 
said, he rose to propose that their Lord- 
ships should at once agree to the Address 
which had been communicated to them by 
the other House of Parliament. In thus 
proceeding, he might be allowed to ob- 
serve, it had not been unusual in parti- 
cular cases, and under particular circum- 
stances, to act with the least possible 
delay ; and what case of greater or more 
urgent importance than one involving the 
consideration of the continuance of the 
Union with Ireland—in other words, 
involving not merely the prosperity and 
power, but the peace, the integrity, and the 
safety of the empire—could be conceived? 
But great, however, and important as the 
question was, and urgent as were the 
motives for coming to a prompt decision 
on that question, he certainly should not, 
even though sanctioned by precedent, 
venture to propose to their Lordships an 
immediate concurrence in this Address, 
without allowing further opportunity for 
consideration, if he had not felt, after the 
subject had been so long before the public 
—after the agitation to which it had given 
rise (the evil connected with which must 
have pressed closely on their Lordships’ 
attention)—after six days’ debate in the 
House of Commons, when the question 
was discussed through all its several bear- 
ings—he should still not have pressed 
their Lordships’ immediate acquiescence 
in the Address, had he not felt that, under 
the circumstances which he had described, 
he need entertain no doubt whatever of 
receiving the decided, and the unanimous 
support of their Lordships. He had said, 
and he repeated, that this was a question 
which, in his opinion, affected the peace, 
the safety, and the integrity of the British 
empire; for if they looked at what had 
been done of late years—if they considered 
the principles on which the agitation of 
this question had proceeded—if they 
marked the views that had been taken of 
it—if they examined the results that had 
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been effected, and those which were in- 
tended to be produced, by the system of 
agitation—who could believe, contem- 
plating all these things, that if the same 
evil spirit which had produced this agita- 
tion remained in the full exercise of its 
influence and its power, that it would not 
finally, if its career were successful, lead 
to consequences dangerous to the Mon- 
archy ?—who could suppose, that it would 
not more particularly introduce into that 
part of the United Kingdom which was 
peculiarly connected with this question 
such confusion, such misery, such ruin, 
as could not easily be described, but 
which endangered the very existence of the 
Monarchy? Strong as his feelings on 
this subject was, and many as were the 
proofs and arguments which he could 
bring forward in support of that feeling, 
still he thought, after the discussion which 
the question had undergone, that he could 
throw no new light upon it, and, therefore, 
it would be but to trespass upon their 
Lordships’ time if he occupied them by 
proving the truth of that sentiment, with 
respect to the correctness of which he 
believed they all felt a firm conviction. 
Connected as these two great countries 
were—connected as were these two great 
branches of the United Empire by the 
Legislative Union—the severance of that 
Union would imply not merely a separa- 
tion of the Government but of the people 
of both countries—the dissevering of that 
link which could only be destroyed by the 
agency of the people themselves—the 
dissolving of all those ties which now con- 
nected the two countries. Suppose this 
to be effected, what would be the conse- 
quence? It would be to expose both 
kingdoms, thus weakened, to the attacks 
of foreign enemies; it would be to intro- 
duce a state of things which must weaken 
and lead to the ruin of both countries, but 
which would more especially be felt by 
that part of the United Kingdom which it 
was sought to delude by specious declara- 
tions on this question. He could, if it 
were necessary, go into a very large field 
of argument and detail on this most im- 
portant subject; but he did not think that 
he was called on to express more than 
these general opinions, which were per- 
fectly in accordance with the Address, and 
to which, as he had already said, he antici- 
pated their Lordships’ unanimous sanction, 
The Address which had been brought up 
from the other House stated the whole of 
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the question in the clearest manner. In the 
first place, it declared to their Lordships 
the absolute necessity of determining to 
support the Legislative Union which at 
present existed between the two countries. 
It next stated, what he had already 
endeavoured to state, the necessity of pre- 
serving that Union, as essential to the 
strength and stability of the empire. It 
then stated most emphatically, that the 
two countries had benefited by the mea- 
sure, but especially Ireland. On _ this 
point it was in his power to show, by irre- 
fragable argument, how false and un- 
founded was the assertion that the inter- 
ests of Ireland had been neglected—how 
untrue were those assertions by which the 
people of Ireland had been led to believe, 
that from the Union they had derived no- 
thing but misery—that it had been to 
them productive of no good whatsoever. 
The very contrary was the fact. To prove 
this, let noble Lords examine the state 
of the commerce and manufactures of that 
country; Jet them turn their eyes to these 
points, and they would find, that in spite 
of all the mischief of agitation, improve- 
ment had been rapidly going on. Let 
them look to these things, and then put 
their hands on their hearts and say, whe- 
ther they believed or not, that the situa- 
tion of Ireland was materially and sub- 
stantially improved by the adoption of 
that Union which they had lately been 
called on to dissolve. He deeply lamented 
the impediments which had been thrown 
in the way of the more beneficial progress 
of that great measure; he lamented the 
moral danger which menaced the Govern- 
ment from the continuance of those efforts 
which had been made to perpetuate agita- 
tion; and he felt that they were bound, 
by every motive of conscience and duty, 
by the first law of nature, that of self- 
preservation, by a true regard for the in- 
terest of Ireland, by the solemn duty which 
they owed their country, to support the 
integrity of the Crown of these Realms, 
and to use their best and most strenuous 
efforts to put down every scheme that was 
likely to compromise it, and to repel and 
resist that spirit of insubordination and 
violence which had been so unfortunately 
excited in Ireland. That spirit must and 
should be put down by the strong arm of 
the law. If it were not repressed, per- 
petual disturbance must be the inevitable 
consequence. He trusted, therefore, that 
their Lordships, having this important 
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object in view, would agree to the Address, 
which was entirely in accordance with 
that pledge which they had already given 
at the commencement of the Session, to 
put an end to that system of intimidation 
which had worked so much evil, and which 
would work much more, if it were not put 
an end to. Acting in the spirit of that 
declaration, adhering to that determina- 
tion, he then pledged his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to use the powers with which 
they were intrusted for the interest of the 
United Empire, and more especially for 
the benefit of that deluded people, to mis- 
lead whom the strongest endeavours had 
been made—endeavours which, if success- 
ful to the extent desired, would lead to 
the inevitable ruin of the empire. Perhaps 
it was scarcely worth while for him to 
enter, on this eccasion, into a charge 
which had been made against himself, as 
if he were doing something wrong because 
he now supported the continuance of the 
Legislative Union between the two coun- 
tries, having been one of those who, at the 
time when the measure was proposed, 
thought it necessary to oppose it. He 
did so conscientiously. At that time he 
acted almost alone in the House of Com- 
mons, for Mr. Fox did not then attend in 
the House. But howstood the case now ? 
He was called on to state his opinion, 
after the existence of this Union for four- 
and-thirty years—after it had become an 
essential link between the two countries, 
after it had become a measure necessary 
to be preserved, if they respected the 
safety of the empire. The severance of 
that link would, he felt a deep conviction 
of the fact, tend to the destruction of the 
empire. Was it, then, improper for him, 
under those circumstances, either with 
reference to consistency or to duty,tostand 
forward for the purpose of preventing that 
Union from being broken up which had 
lasted for so many years? It was a thing, 
perhaps, which at the time should not 
have been done; but which, having been 
done, they would by undoing hazard the 
undoing of the country. It was an an- 
cient maxim in law“ quod fiert timuit sed 
factum valet.” He would say, that though 
great objections existed to the accomplish- 
ment of the Union, yet a much greater 
evil would now result from dissolving it ; 
and it was upon this principle that he re- 
sisted the Repeal. Although looking back 
to the circumstances of the time when the 
Union was proposed, and the feelings 
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which then actuated him, he was not cer- 
tain that he would not take the same 
course again, if similarly situated; yet, 
adverting to the whole of the question, 
considering what had passed since, and 
observing the manner in which the Union 
had benefited Ireland, he was prepared to 
say, that formerly he was, perhaps, mis- 
taken. He trusted, however, that no 
imputation would rest on him for avowing 
a change in his opinion, when there was 
reason for the change. He had vindicated 
that course when others had so acted, and 
in his own case he was prepared to vindi- 
cate a change in opinion and in conduct 
which was obviously justified by a change 
of circumstances. He repeated, distinctly, 
that, under present circumstances, he felt 
himself bound to support that expression 
of determination so strongly and pro- 
perly set forth in the Address sent up 
from the House of Commons. It embraced, 
first, the determination to resist the pro- 
posed breach of the Union ; it stated the 
advantage which the Union had conferred 
on both countries, but more particularly 
on Ireland ; and it pointed out, which was 
the last and the most valuable part of the 
Address, that with the determination to 
support the Union, there existed an 
anxious desire to pay the utmost attention 
to the interests of the people of Ireland, 
which was undoubtedly one of the first 
duties of the Legislature. That care and 
attention had not been paid to the people of 
Jreland—that their interests had not been 
consulted—was an assertion as false and 
unfounded asever wasmade. That atten- 
tion which had hitherto been paid to the 
interests of the people of Ireland would 
still be continued; and, as was expressed 
in the Address, the Legislature, which had 
already passed many laws, with a view to 
the advantage and improvement of Ireland, 
would still persevere in pursuing that 
course—they would still bring forward 
and perfect those remedial measures which 
would finally remove all cause of just 
complaint. He stated this more particu- 
Jarly in consequence of what had fallen 
from the noble Baron (Lord Teynham) on 
the cross-bench. He was glad to find, 
that the noble Baron was not one of those 
who would support the Repeal of the 
Union: but the noble Baron threw out an 
insinuation, if he did not make an asser- 
tion, that hitherto the interests of Ireland 
had not been fairly attended to. But he 
defied any person to prove that such was 
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or had been the fact during a period of 
several years. He knew, that much had 
been done for lreland—he also knew, that 
much remained to be done for that coun- 
try, and Parliament was anxiously engaged 
in taking the necessary measures for that 
purpose. No noble Lord was more anxious 
to proceed in that course than he was; 
no man was more anxious, in the spirit of 
good faith and justice, to maintain and 
secure that Union, on the preservation of 
which as he had said before, the prosperity 
of both countries depended. He had now 
briefly stated his view of the subject, he 
had also stated the object of the Address, 
and he did not feel it necessary, on an 
occasion where he expected no opposition, 
to trespass further on their Lordships’ time. 
He should therefore conclude, with all the 
sincerity and warmth of feeling which the 
occasion called for, by moving an Address 
which pledged that House to assist his 
Majesty in his efforts to maintain the in- 
tegrity of the empire, by maintaining the 
Legislative Union—to convince the de- 
luded people of Ireland, that the course 
which they had been engaged in for some 
time past could only lead, as it had led, 
to nothing but evil, and that their interests 
would be best promoted by obedience to 
the law, and by a due respect for the con- 
stituted authorities. That these senti- 
ments would ultimately prevail: he felt 
confident from the vote of the House of 
Commons last night: that vote, as ap- 
peared from the paper on their Lordships’ 
Table, had been carried by a majority al- 
most unparalleled in the annals of Parlia- 
ment. He felt this more particularly 
when he looked at the number of Irish 
Members who took part in the division. 
The Irish Members, including the teller 
who voted for the Original Motion, 
amounted to thirty-nine, while fifty-nine 
voted against it. That the Irish Members 
themselves, notwithstanding all the arts 
which had been employed—notwithstand- 
ing the intimidation that had been resorted 
to at the last election—that the Irish 
Members themselves, thus pressed, had 
exhibited a considerable majority in favour 
of this Address, was a most gratifying cir- 
cumstance. This proved, that there was 
not a general feeling against the Union 
throughout Ireland—it showed that the 
wealth, the intelligence, the real influence 
of Ireland, were decidedly in favour of 
supporting a measure which was neces- 
sary to the connexion of the two countries, 
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With that conviction, and with an in- 
creased confidence in the success of those 
measures which had been introduced to 
support the authority of the law, and the 
just power of the Government—-with a 
deep conviction that the efforts of the 
Government would, in a certain time, cor- 
rect, as far as human minds and human 
means could correct them, any grievances 
of which the people of Ireland had just 
reason to complain, he should conclude 
by moving—* That their Lordships do 
agree in the said Address, and that the 
blank be filled up with the words ‘ Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal.’ ” 

The Lord Chancellor said, he was sure, 
that it was wholly unnecessary for him, 
in rising to second the Motion of his 
noble friend, to detain their Lordships for 
more than a very few minutes, while he 
expressed his most cordial and deliberate 
concurrence in the address which had 
been proposed. After the eloquent and 
impressive speech which they had just 
heard, it might have sufficed for him to 
recommend that Address simply on its 
own merits, without further observation, 
especially as he anticipated an entire 
unanimity of sentiment on this occasion. 
What he was now about to urge to their 
Lordships might, therefore, be considered 
as wholly unnecessary, if the subject and 
the question were not of a very peculiar 
nature. It was true, as his noble friend 
had said, that this was not an unusual 
course of proceeding for their Lordships to 
take. On the last occasion when they 
went up tothe Throne with an address 
from both Houses of Parliament, they did 
so to show their loyalty to the Crown, 
and to express their regret at an attack 
which had been made on the life of the 
existing monarch. They were now called 
on to pursue the same course—to manifest 
their concurrence with their fellow-subjects 
of the other House of Parliament, in re- 
sisting proceedings which tended imme- 
diately and directly, as he in his con- 
science believed, to endanger the existence 
not of the Monarch, not of the Peers, not 
of the Commons—no, but to place in 
jeopardy the existence of the united em- 
pire itself. He could not view the pro- 
ceedings that had taken place in the 
House of Commons without rejoicing in 
that long and elaborate debate, which had 
laid open and placed in the most promi- 
nent point of view every portion of this 
great subject. He entirely agreed with 
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his noble friend, that if anything could 
rescue the people of Ireland from the situ- 
ation in which they had been placed—if 
anything could wean them from those 
prejudices which had been industriously 
spread abroad—if anything could open 
their eyes to the delusion which had been 
practised on them, and make them form a 


just estimate of this question—if anything 


could lead them to distrust those who 
were making them their tools, in order 
that they might afterwards make them 
their dupes, for the sordid gain of those 
who were thus acting, but also for their 
own inevitable undoing, it would be ef- 
fected by that discussion. If anything 
could show them (and many of them, he 
believed, were intelligent and reasonable) 
that the course which they had taken was 
wrong—if anything could reclaim them 
from the false guides by whom they had 
been misled—it was the lesson which had 
been read to them by the Representatives 
in a free Parliament of the people of the 
United Kingdom, when they found only a 
minority of their own Representatives in 
favour of the Repeal, and when they also 
found, notwithstanding the various shades 
of character, of opinion, and of temper 
which must naturaliy be supposed to dis- 
tinguish the 560 Members for England, 
Wales, and Scotland, who were assembled 
on the occasion—when they found, not- 
withstanding all that diversity of charac- 
ter, in spite of anything that might be 
gleaned from the chapter of accidents, or 
picked up from the table of chances— 
that of all the Members of this island of 
Great Britain, not one was found to hold 
up his hand—oh, yes, one solitary excep- 
tion was found—one individual did hold 
up his hand in support of the Motion ; 
—when they found all this, it would 
surely teach them to doubt the assertions 
of those by whom they had been so long 
guided, They had been taught, that it 
was fatal to Ireland, and beneficial to 
England, to maintain the legislative Union 
between the two countries; but when a 
Motion the object of which was to incul- 
cate such a principle was brought forward 
—a Motion which was supported with no 
lack of talent—a Motion which had col- 
lected together so vast a number of Mem- 
bers—when they found that only one so- 
litary hand amongst the Members for Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Wales, was held up in 
favour of such a Motion, he did hope and 
trust that that lesson, that memorable 
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lesson had not been thrown away. It was 
a most strange, a most lamentable thing, 
that Ireland, endowed by nature in her 
most lavish mood with so many blessings, 
with so many natural, with almost every 
moral, and with so many political advan- 
tages—formed as it were for the acquisi- 
tion of wealth, fitted for all degrees of na- 
tural prosperity—should be placed in the 
situation in which they at present saw her ; 
for, he would ask, could there be a greater 
proof of her capacity for the most exten- 
sive improvement, than the fact that, in 
spite of the unnatural children of her soil, 
who checked her resources, who obstructed 
the bounties of nature, who resisted the 
designs of Providence—could there be a 
greater proof of her capacity for improve- 
ment, than that in spite of those attempts, 
of those unnatural attempts, which he 
hoped would hereafter prove abortive, a 
manifest, sensible, and rapid progress had 
been observable in that country in every 
species of improvement for a considerable 
time past? All gracious God! Why 
was not that improvement fully commen- 
surate with the means of the country? 
Why was it retarded ?, Why was it stayed ? 
Of what grievance did the people of Ireland 
complain? Theyknew not. Ofthe book 
of Ireland’s wrongs little now remained, 
except one or two chapters, which would 
speedily, by the wisdom and justice of 
Parliament, be erased out of its pages. 
But all this mischief was occasioned because 
it so happened that certain individuals, 
gifted by the same bountiful nature which 
had bestowed so much on that country— 
with great talents, and who had added 
large acquirements to their natural abilities 
—who were gifted with the capacity of 
raising themselves to wealth by honest in- 
dustry, to power by the pursuit of innocent 
ambition, fitted for useful purposes to the 
service of the state by following a tempe- 
rate course—all this mischief was occa- 
sioned because those misguided men, as 
much miscalculating their own happiness, 
if they knew what happiness was, as _ they 
obstructed the happiness of those whom 
they misled—as much at war with their 
own interests, if rightly understood, as 
they were at war with the interests of those 
subjected to their control—the evil was 
created, because those men preferred to 
honest industry and its creditable and 
honourable gains, a life of restless agita- 
tion, supported by a species of personal 
as well as political mendicancy—a state 
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of existence which, such wasthe honourable 
feeling implanted in the mind of man, never 
failed to engender even in those who were 
driven to it by inevitable necessity, the 
feeling of unbearable shame. My Lords 
(continued the noble Lord), there have 
been geniuses in former times, and one of 
them, the second of modern poets, has re- 


corded, in his own immortal verse, how 


he felt when reduced, not by his own idle- 
ness or extravagance, but by the political 
contests of his country, and by the perse- 
cution of those whom he had not the power 
to resist; he was obliged to beg his bread 
during a season; and far from glorying 
in it he could hardly live under it, and he 
has recorded in his own matchless verse 
that sense of shame under which, though 
there was no real disgrace in such mendi- 
city, he so keenly laboured when he found 
himself compelled to receive alms from 
his fellow-countrymen. He tells us, that 
this sad necessity made every fibre of his 
system quiver with shame. I trust, my 
Lords, that there are few gifted with such 
genius who will long suffer the shame—- 
who will long brook the indignity of such 
humiliating courses, or who will long, by 
such means as those, in order to perpetu- 
ate such base and unmanly support, con- 
tinue to plunge their country in discord. 
Ido hope and trust that this lesson will 
not be lost upon the people of Ireland, 
and I therefore look forward henceforth 
to the renewal of peace and amity and 
good feeling between all parts of the 
empire. Of this I am morally certain, 
my Lords, that when the parties in Ire- 
land who have raised this clamour shall 
find that the people of England will not 
join them, or rather their leaders, for it 
is of their leaders and not of them- 
selves, that we ought to complain 
—when they find, that they are to receive 
no support from the rational and _intelli- 
gent people of this country, they will 
emancipate themselves from this submis- 
sion to force and fraud of which they are at 
present the victims, and that they will 
join you, my Lords, and the other House 
of Parliament, not in trying to sever the 
bonds which link the two nations together, 
but in receiving and profiting by all the 
benefits which the perpetuity of those 
bonds is alone calculated to insure them. 
I entertain the most sanguine hopes, that 
henceforth you, my Lords, instead of re- 
laxing in your efforts for the removal of 
those grievances which still press upon the 
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ople of Ireland, will redouble those 
efforts—that you will with greater vigour 
bestir yourselves in their behalf, and that, 
above all things, you will hold out the 
hand of support and friendship to that 
party, hitherto too insignificant, the middle 
party in Ireland, of which my noble friend, 
the Lord Chancellor of that country, has 
so repeatedly spoken in this House, and 
with that authority which his patriotism, 
his experience, and his talents command 
—a party removed alike from the extreme 
pride of the one side, and the extreme 
turbulence of the other—that national, 
loyal, and patriotic party, for supporting 
the Union and the common advantage of 
both countries. I heartily concur in this 
Address, and I am sure it will meet with 
your Lordships’ unanimous approval. I 
should to-night have stated only one-half 
the reasons, and have mentioned only one 
half the arguments, in favour of the con- 
tinuance of the legislative Union, if I had 
not reminded your Lordships that if that 
Union has done much—that if Parliament 
has bestowed great blessings upon Ire- 
Jand—that if it has removed many grounds 
of complaint, much may still remain to 
be done, and that the sooner you stir in 
that business, the sooner the remaining 
work is set about by the Imperial Legisla- 
ture, the better will you consummate that 
of which this night and last night saw— 
I will not say the beginning but the pro- 
gress, jand the more effectually will your 
Lordships cement and make perpetual the 
Union between those two portions of the 
empire. 

The Duke of Wellington said, that con- 
curring as he did in the Motion of the 
noble Earl for agreeing to the address 
adopted by the Commons, he would only 
trouble their Lordships with one observ- 
ation. He agreed entirely in the opinion 
expressed in that address—namely, that 
the Union had been of the greatest pos- 
sible utility to the people of both coun- 
tries, and most particularly to the people 
of Ireland; and he begged to express his 
cordial concurrence in that part of the 
address which stated the determination of 
both Houses of Parliament to maintain in- 
violate and undisturbed the legislative 
Union between Great Britain and Ire- 
land. 

The Marquess of Londonderry said, 
that the Union had conferred the greatest 
advantages upon both countries. He had, 
on this occasion, to add his humble meed 
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of praise to the praise which he was sure 
the conduct of the noble Earl at the head 
of the Government would, on this subject, 
receive throughout the country, and espe- 
cially in Ireland. This measure would 
entail greater honour on the noble Earl, 
and would hand down his name with higher 
claims to the gratitude of posterity, than 
anything he had ever done before. It 
had been said— 

- The evil which men do lives after them ; 

The good is oft interred with their bones.” 
But whatever evil the noble Earl might 
have done in formerly resisting the mea- 
sure of the Union, he had now amply 
compensated for it, and justifying, as he 
had fully done, the change of his opinion 
from that which he entertained thirty-four 
years ago, he had conferred the greatest 
good on his country by thus coming for- 
ward to stand by the Legislative Union of 
the two countries. He begged to express 
his cordial concurrence in the Address. 

The Marquess of Westmeath could not 
let this occasion pass without expressing 
the deep gratitude which he owed to the 
House of Commons for its vote last night. 
He regarded it as an earnest of that pro- 
tection which they who were in the minor- 
ity in Ireland were to receive against their 
never-ceasing enemies, and he derived 
the highest gratification from the deter- 
mination to maintain the Union expressed 
by the noble Earl in introducing an ad- 
dress which he was sure would meet with 
the unanimous support of that House. 

The Address was agreed to, nem. con. 

On the Motion of Earl Grey a confer- 
ence was had with the Commons to 
announce to them, that their Lordships had 
concurred in the Address voted by the 
Commons respecting the Union. 

On tke Motion of Earl Grey, the Lords 
with white staves were ordered to present 
the Address to his Majesty. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, April 30, 1834. 


Minutes.) Bills. Read a second time :—Climbing Boys; 
Weights and Measures. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Hume, Mr. J. OswAp, and 
Mr. R. WALLACE, from Isleworth, and other Places, 
—against the Lord’s Day Observance Bill—By Mr. 
Tooke, from several Places, against employing Children 
in the Cleaning of Chimneys.—By Mr. Ewe, Lord 
MorpetH, Sir CHARLES BURRELL, and an Hon. MEM- 
BER, from several Places,—in favour of the Lord’s Day 
Observance Bill.—By Sir ANDREW AGNEW, Mr. Mostyn, 

Mr. Tooke, Lord Viscount MANDEVILLE, Mr. GREENE, 

Lord WaTerRPARK, Mr. Estcourt, Colonel CONOLLY, 

Mr. Ramspen, the Earl of Lincouy, Mr. Cuive, Mr 
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THROCKMORTON, Mr. Hopveres, Mr. Mapocks, Lord 
Norreys, Mr. WILSON PATTEN, Mr. LLOYD WATKINS, 
Sir Ricuarp Simeon, Mr. Tyre.i, Mr. SHAw, Mr. 
PARKER, Mr, Denison, Mr. Lyster, Sir H. PARNELL, 
Mr. SHaw LEFEVRE, Mr. CHAPMAN, Mr. WYNN, Mr. 
CuristmMAs, Mr. Mites, Mr. Tynte, Mr. BLAMIRE, 
Mr. Freperick Nortu, Mr. Ewrne, Mr. PELHAM, 
Sir RaLpx Lopez, Mr. Smrrn, Mr. PEASE, Mr. EpwarD 
JOHN STANLEY, Mr. Sanrorp, Mr. HANDLEY, Mr. 
Hopson, Mr. PLumptre, Mr. LeFroy, Mr. GIsBoRNE, 
Mr. G. W. Woop, Mr. Hatt Dares, O’Connor Don, 
Mr. Laneston, Earl Gros7enor, Mr. BouvEri£, Lord 
ASHLEY, Mr. MurRAy, Mr. BriscorE, Mr. WIGNEY, Sir 
FRANCIS BurRDETT, the Marquess of CHANDos, and Mr. 
WiLpranHam, from a great Number of Places,—for the 
Better Observance of the Lord’s Day.—By Mr. Riesy 
Wason, from the Baptists of Ipswich, against the Church 
Rates Bill.—By Mr. JAMEs, from the Hand-Loom Weavers 
of several Places, for Relief —By Lord Morretn, from 
Doncaster, for a Representative; from the Manufac- 
turers of Cards used in Spinning Mills in Halifax, 
against the Illegal Combinations of the Trades’ Unions; 
from the West Riding of York, against the General 
Register Bill; and from several Places, for Relief to the 
Dissenters.—By Mr. Roesuck, from Forfar, against the 
Taxes on Knowledge; from Bath, against Employing 
Children in Sweeping Chimneys; and for relieving Mer- 
chant Seamen from the payment of Sixpence to Green- 
wich Hospital.—By Lord MorpetH, Sir CHARLES Bur- 
RELL, and Messrs. COLLIER, LYALL, and FoLey, from a 
Number of Places,—for the Better Observance of the 
Lord’s Day.—By Sir CHARLES BurRELL, Mr. Biack- 
surn, and Lord CHarLes RussE.i, from several 
Places,—for Amending the Sale of Beer Act. 


Lasour Rare.|] Sir Charles Bur- 
rell presented a petition from the Justices 
of the peace acting in and for the exten- 
sive divisions of Guildford and Farnham, 
in the county of Surrey, and resident 
gentry and farmers occupying lands there- 
in. The petitioners, stated that they had 
been witnesses of the numerous beneficial 
effects produced in very many parishes 
within their several divisions by the Act 
of Parliament passed in the second and 
third years of his present Majesty, en- 
titled ‘An Act for the better Employ- 
ment of Labourers in Agricultural 
Parishes ;” that, in such parishes as had 
availed themselves of the provisions of the 
said Act, many industrious labourers had 
accordingly been better employed, having 
been withdrawn from various degrading 
and unprofitable pauper occupations, and 
restored to their natural employment in 
agricultural affairs; whereby the cultiva- 
tion of the land had been greatly advan- 
ced, and the labourers rendered contented 
by increased wages and more congenial 
avocations—facts which they confidently 
asserted had been proved to their con- 
viction by the great diminution of the 
business of the petty sessions; where, 
prior to the passing of the said Act, 
applications made by labourers for paro- 
chial relief or employment engrossed a 
large portion of their time but which had 
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almost entirely ceased in the parishes 
which had resorted to its provisions. 
The petitioners did not mean to assert, 
that the Labourers’ Employment Act 
effected any diminution of outlay to the 
community, for the labourer must be sup- 
ported, and, in point of fact, received 
greater wages in the service of an in- 
dividual than from parochial employ- 
ment; but not only was the labour used 
by individuals more beneficial to the 
employer, and more productive to the 
community, but it appearing that where 
the Labour-rate Act had been in opera- 
tion a considerable diminution in the sums 
assessed on the Poor-rates had been the 
consequence, they could not but consider 
any diminution in the levy of an impost 
vexatious in its nature and liable to mis- 
application, of itself a highly important 
result. In proof whereof, the petitioners 
begged to call the attention of the House 
to a statement subjoined to the petition ; 
whereby it appeared that, in sixteen 
parishes where the labour-rate had been 
adopted, the monthly average number of 
paupers had been reduced by upwards of 
290 men, and the sum expended in sup- 
port of such labourers exhibited a differ- 
ence of 400/. 13s. per month. The 
petitioners therefore prayed, that as the 
outline of a general and comprehensive 
measure for removing many of the griev- 
ances connected with the present system 
of Poor-laws had already been developed 
by one of his Majesty’s Ministers, that, 
in the event of any delay attending the 
passing of such a measure, an Act from 
which so many important advantages had 
accrued might not be abandoned, but 
that it might be re-enacted for such limited 
period and with such improvements as 
should seem meet to the wisdom of the 
House. Several objections had been 
made to the clauses contained in the Bill, 
which he had the honour to introduce on 
this subject; but if the House would 
permit him to go into a Committee, he 
pledged himself to make one or two 
amendments founded on the suggestions 
of some of the most intelligent practical 
men in the country. He must say, that 
great advantages had resulted from a 
labour-rate in every parish where it had 
been adopted, and he challenged any hon. 
Member to adduce an instance in which 
an incendiary fire had taken place where 
the Bill had been in operation. He 
would read to the House a statement of 
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the averages taken from returns made by 
sixteen parishes in the Divisions of Guild- 
ford and Farnham, prior to and during 
the operations of the labour-rate, which 
would show to the House, that a de- 
crease of more than one half in the 
number of pauper labourers, and a_pro- 
portionate diminution in the cost for 
supporting them, had taken place, under 
the provision of the Labourers’ Employ- 
ment Act. The statement of the sixteen 
parishes was as follows :— 
Monthly average of pauper labourers prior 

lo the introduction of the labour-rate . 536 
Monthly average of pauper labourers during 

the operation of the labour-rate_ . . 243 


Average monthly diminution of pauper 
Jabourers during the operation of the 
labour- rate : : « 293 

Average monthly cost for support- 

ing the pauper labourers prior 

to the labour-rate £700 8 10 
Average monthly cost for supporting 

the pauper labourers during the 

operation of the labour-rate . 299 15 10 

Average monthly diminution 
of cost for supporting the 
pauper labourer during 
the operation of the labour- 


rate P 400 13 0 


Thus the average diminution of pauper 
labourers for one year amounted to 3,516, 
and the average diminution of cost for 
supporting them for the same period, and 
at the same rate, to 4,807/. 16s. He 
trusted hon. Members would give the 
subject a fair, candid, and unbiassed con- 
sideration, as they would find it not only 
of great advantage to themselves, but 
also to the whole country. He felt con- 
vinced, that the advantages of the mea- 
sure only required to be known to be 
generally appreciated. 

Mr. Clay did not think, that the country 
Magistrates who had possessed the Ad- 
ministration of the Poor-laws for a num- 
ber of years had proved themselves to be 
such good managers of the poor, as that 
the management should be continued to 
them. He was opposed to the principle 
of a labour-rate, and he entreated hon. 
Members to see the Report of the Poor- 
law Commissioners on the subject. It 
was proved by that Report that the 
Labour-rate Act had been attended with 
most injurious consequences, 

Lord George Lennox was in favour of a 
Labour-rate. He had had experience of its 
utility, and he could speak of it from his 
own knowledge. He was sorry that he 
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had not had an opportunity of presenting 
a petition, signed by thirty Magistrates 
of the county of Sussex, in favour of a 
labour-rate. That petition had been 
committed to his care a fortnight before 
Easter, but, in the lottery which regulated 
the presentation of petitions, he had not 
the means of presenting it, though he 
had attended every day since for that 
purpose. He was, however, progressing 
a little, for he found that after waiting 
six or seven weeks, he was now the 48th 
on the Speaker’s list. 

Mr. Fysche Palmer bore testimony to 
the advantage of a labour-rate in Bed- 
fordshire and Berkshire. He could speak 
from his own knowledge, that in those 
parishes where the plan had been intro- 
duced, all the labourers had been employ- 
ed, the greatest regularity prevailed, and 
all were contented and happy. 

Sir George Strickland rejoiced that his 
opposition to the Bill when it was intro- 
duced had been the means of preventing 
it being permanently acted upon. He 
contended, that the principle of the Bill 
was to make every man in the parish take 
a certain number of labourers, whether he 
wanted them or not. For his own part, 
he could not distinguish between such a 
principle and the principle adopted by the 
Trades’ Unions, which had been so fre- 
quently deprecated in that House, of com- 
pelling masters to take a certain number 
of workmen whether they could find 
employ for them or not. 

Mr. Estcourt said, the principles of 
the Bill had been quite mistaken by the 
hon. Member who spoke last. By one 
of the clauses it;would be found, that the 
plan could not be adopted in any parish 
without the consent of a large majority, 
he believed two-thirds or three-fourths, of 
the rate-payers. He approved of the 
measure as a temporary one, though he 
admitted the principle not to be a good 
one; but the hon. Members ought to re- 
collect that we were in an artificial state 
of things, and were to get out of our 
difficulties, or at least mitigate them, as 
well as we could. 

Mr. Slaney admitted, that the Labour- 
rate Employment Bill was only used as a 
palliative, but still any one who had read 
that interesting but melancholy volume, 
the Report of the Poor-law Commis- 
sioners, would see how injudicious it 
would be to re-enact the Act in question. 
He thought it would be most advisable 
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that gentlemen should combine to make 
the measure introduced by Government 
for the improvement of the Poor-laws an 
effective one ; and certainly nothing could 
be more injudicious than that the present 
measure should be brought under the 
consideration of the House. 

Sir Charles Burrell wished to have 
avoided a reply, but it was rendered 
necessary by the observations of some 
hon. Members, who were not acquainted 
with the provisions of the Bill. In 
allusion to one observation, he would 
merely say, that not only were the in- 
habitants of large towns not interested in 
the Bill, but they were shut out from its 
Operation, inasmuch as towns embracing 
more than one parish could not adopt its 
provisions. The hostility of the hon. mem- 
ber for Yorkshire was therefore founded more 
on prejudice than reason. He was aware 
of the objections made to the principle by 
the Reportof the Poor-law Commissioners, 
but he hoped to have an opportunity of 
showing, that the replies made to the 
inquiries of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer were founded in erroneous and 
theoretical views, and not on any practical 
basis. With respect to the clergy being 
unjustly affected by the Act, he should 
take occasion on the second reading toshow 
that a great many of them were favoura- 
ble to its provisions, He should be pre- 
pared to show, that the tithe-owner was 
not unjustly treated under the Bill. He 
must, nevertheless, observe that when 
tithe owners, whether lay or clerical, took 
up their tithes in kind, they were justly 
required to find their proportion of em- 
ployment for the parishioners, as much as 
the landowner, in a similar ratio to that 
which required the tithe-owner to con- 
tribute to the Poor-rates, whether by 
himself or his lessee. His esteemed 
friend, the member for the University of 
Oxford, had made an objection to the prin- 
ciple of the Bill; but if he would only 
refer to the Act 43rd Elizabeth, c. 2, 
which was an Act passed to relieve by 
work the Jabouring classes thrown out of 
employ by the suppression of monasteries, 
&c., he would find it was provided, 
“that the overseers of the poor shall 
take order from two or more Magistrates, 
from time to time, for setting children 
to work, &c.; also for setting to work all 
persons married or unmarried, having 
no means to maintain themselves; and 
also to raise, weekly or otherwise (by 
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taxation of every inhabitant, parson, 
vicar, and others, and of every occupier 
of lands, houses, tithes'impropriate, pro- 
priations of tithes, coal-mines, or saleable 
underwood, in such parish, in such com- 
petent sums as they shall think fit), a 
convenient stock of flax, hemp, &c., and 
set the poor on work; and also com- 
petent sums of money for the relief of 
the lame, impotent, old, blind, and such 
other among them, being poor and unable 
to work, &c.” By some strange perver- 
sion of intellect and common sense, these 
words had been construed to extend no 
further than to workhouses and ground 
attached thereto; but nothing could be 
more contrary to the humane intentions 
of the Act. When the proper time came, 
he trusted he should be able to show 
that the Bill was not justly liable to the 
exceptions and prejudices created against 
it, and which practice and that petition 
showed to be utterly unfounded. 
Petition laid on the Table. 


DorcuestEeR Laspourers.] Mr, Roe- 
buck presented a petition from Chard in 
favour of the Dorchester Unionists. 

Mr. Harvey took that opportunity of 
denying a statement made by a right hon. 
gentleman on a former occasion, that he 
was solicitor to the Trades’ Unions. There 
was no foundation whatever for the state- 
ment. He wished it, nevertheless, to be 
understuod, that he should not shrink 
from assuming that character, if he thought 
that his advice could be of any advantage 
to the labouring classes of the country. 
He regretted, that no Minister was pre- 
sent, as this was the third or fourth time 
the subject had been discussed without 
any practical result. These petitions ought 
to be disposed of in some way or other; 
for, to pass them over totally unnoticed, 
was only adding insult to the sufferings of 
the thousands of agricultural labourers who 
looked up to that House for justice and 
protection. From an examination of the 
legal merits of the question, and from an 
examination of the Acts of Parliament, and 
from the charge and sentence of the Judge, 
he was convinced, that these men were 
illegally convicted and unjustly sentenced. 
He was not disposed to place much weight 
on the opinion of lawyers, as such, in 
questions of equity and justice ; but where 
they differed, the benefit of the doubts 
they had upon the law ought to be given 
to those whe might come within its opera- 
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tion. He asked the House, then, if they 
were prepared to allow this matter to pass 
without some remonstrance? It had been 
truly said, that these men had been trans- 
ported; not because they took oaths, but 
because they belonged to unions, which 
produced annoyance to the rich. The re- 
solutions of these men did not contain 
anything improper or illegal. One of the 
private rules of the society was, that no 
immoral songs or toasts should be allowed 
to be sung or given in the society. Was 
not this a proof that the conduct of these 
people did not merit condemnation? The 
object of the unionists was to obtain a 
proper reward for their labour, Were 
they not justified in doing this? Why, in 
his neighbourhood in the country, a union 
had been established by the agriculturists. 
To be sure, it was not called a union; no, 
that phrase would not be pleasing to ears 
polite. It was called an association, and 
the object of it was to see, that no en- 
croachment was made upon the landed 
interests. Were the trades not as much 
justified in uniting to take care of their 
interests as the agriculturists of the coun- 
try? If they were to act as the agricul- 
turists’ associations had done—form Com- 
mittees to sit in London and beard the 
Government—what denunciations would 
there not be against them in that House, 
and in a very short time a law would, 
no doubt, be passed to put them down. 
He contended, that the punishment 
awarded was most disproportionate to 
the offence, if it could be called an 
offence. Had they been convicted of 
sedition, which was comprehended in the 
same act, no greater punishment could 
have been awarded. He did not hesitate 
to say, that, in his opinion, Trades’ Unions 
were proper; they were legal, and that 
labourers had an infinitely greater right to 
meet for the protection of their labour, 
which was their property, than any other 
class of individuals. Nevertheless, he 
thought they were mistaken in expecting 
they would be able to enforce an increase 
of wages ; and if they followed his advice, 
they would aim only at reducing the 
public taxation. 

Mr. Rigby Wason thought, that a higher 
degree of punishment had been awarded 
than the nature of the offence merited ; 
nevertheless, it was quite impossible for the 
Judge to have pronounced any other sen- 
tence. It was for the consideration of 
the Crown, whether, in such a case, the 
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punishment ought not to have been miti- 
gated. 

Mr. Pease would be the last man in that 
House to stifle discussion, and particularly 
on a subject like that of the Dorchester 
Unionists; but he put it to the House 
whether, after the full discussion that had 
taken place on the subject, and after a day 
had been set apart entirely for the purpose 
of receiving petitions in their behalf, the 
present discussion was not highly incon- 
venient. 

The Petition was laid on the Table. 


OBSERVANCE OF THE SABBATH.] Sir 
Andrew Agnew moved, that the Bill for 
the better Observance of the Sabbath be 
read a second time. 

Sir Oswald Mosley, in seconding the 
motion of the hon. Baronet, thought that 
it would be highly impertinent for him to 
offer any lengthened remarks in favour of 
this Bill, after the numerous petitions 
which had just been presented, and it 
would be equally impertinent in any one 
who should also assert, that the Bill had 
not excited the attention of the kingdom, 
when it might be said that no subject had 
come under their cognizance for years 
which had excited so much attention, or 
on which so many petitions had been pre- 
sented, except the Slavery Abolition and 
the Reform Bill. In seconding the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Baronet, he did so in the 
confident hope, that the House would treat 
the hon. Baronet with more respect than 
they had done the preceding year. He 
thought the hon. Baronet’s intentions 
had been widely misunderstood in that 
House, and as much misinterpreted out 
of doors; for it seemed as if, looking at 
the marginal notes, hon. Members had 
seen the word “ penalty” only, and had 
accordingly named the Bill a Bill of 
Pains and Penalties. Let him ask, how 
could the provisions of any law be en- 
forced without penalties; but to avoid 
entering on the discussion of these mat- 
ters now, he wouid only say, that the Bill 
might be very greatly altered and amended 
in the Committee ; and he should pass to 
the consideration of the principles on 
which the Bill was founded. In a Chris- 
tian country, such as this was, the due 
observance of the Sabbath was a primary 
subject of consideration. He might be 
told, that there already existed legislative 
enactments for enforcing that observance; 
but he, as a Magistrate of many years’ 
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standing, could say truly, that he had 
found the existing laws totally inefficient 
for that purpose, and therefore he came 
to the conclusion that some others were 
necessary. He saw hon. Members’ eyes 
turned up,—and, among the others, the 
hon. member for Montgomeryshire. Now, 
let him ask that hon. Member, whether he 
had not observed more desecration of the 
Sabbath in his county since the Beer Bill 
had passed, than he ever witnessed be- 


fore? And now let hon. Members look 
at this Bill. It professed to secure to all 


classes that rest on the Sabbath, from 
which they were now precluded, owing to 
the established customs and usages of 
society at large. Did it deprive the poor 
of any of their recreations?—-No. Why, 
ttuly, if travelling a few miles in and out 
of town on a Sabbath was a deprivation, 
then the Bill prevented that; for this was 
a desecration of the Sabbath. But the 
Bill would not prevent any one from tra- 
velling to church or chapel on a Sunday. 
He should like to know what the Lorp’s 
Day was instituted for, if it were not for 
the worship of Gop? And all the Bill 
sought for was, to give to those classes 
who were now denied it the privilege of 
worshipping Gop; and the petitions of 
the journeymeén bakers, and of the hack- 
ney-coach and stage-coach drivers, proved, 
that such was the nature of the measure. 
The Bill interfered with no man—{‘ Jt 
does.”|—with no man’s conscience. It 
took away from no man the liberty of at- 
tending whatever place of worship his 
peculiar creed induced him to frequent; 
and;all it sought to effect was, to prevent 
men from hindering others from attending 
their places of worship. For instance, 
there was a clause which prohibited tra- 
velling on the Lorp’s Day. Now did that 
interfere with any man’s conscience? Any 
man might travel as far as his chapel and 
no further. But would it be said, that the 
Bill was so objectionable that any hon. 
Member could oppose it altogether? If 
it were so, let him only point to the pre- 
amble of the Bill, and declare, that if the 
House assented to the principle therein 
asserted, it would do wrong; if it were 
not so, then let the Bill be suffered to go 
into Committee, where there would be 
plenty of time to alter and amend it. 
Many bills had been so altered in the 
Committee, that the hon. Member who 
first framed them did not recognise his 
own work; and the same might again be 
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the case. If the House persisted in throw- 
ing this Bill out on the second reading, it 
would be in defiance of the petitions, and 
an insult to the feelings and wishes of the 
people; it would be equivalent to saying 
that the House would not legislate on the 
subject at all, even after they had been 
asked to do so by the kingdom at large. 
Under these circumstances, he suggested 
the propriety of suffering the Bill to go 
into Committee; if they did not, they 
might look for double the number of peti- 
tions on the subject in ensuing sessions ; 
and they might also expect the matter to 
be forced upon them in a manner which 
would be anything but agreeable to them- 
selves. He begged to second the motion 
of the hon. Baronet. 

Mr. Edward Lytton Bulwer said, he 
rose with great respect for the hon. Baron- 
ev’s motives, and with the most cordial 
hatred for his theories of legislation, to 
move, that the Bill be read a second time 
that day six months. He agreed with the 
last speaker, that the hon. Baronet’s Bill 
had been grossly misrepresented by those 
who asserted it would create too austere a 
veneration for the Lorp’s Day; on the 
contrary, it would tend to bring the Lorn’s 
Day into general disregard. He feared 
the hon. Baronet was a wolf in sheep’s 
clothing—a philosopher in disguise, who 
aimed at endangering religion itself by 
showing to what gloomy and tyrannical 
purposes the name of religion might be 
applied. In the outset of the Bill, the 
hon. Baronet stated, that the laws on the 
Sabbath had become practically insuffi- 
cient. When did any laws become im- 
practicable? Why, when they were not 
suited to the spirit of the people. If the 
laws on the Sabbath were a dead letter, 
it was because they were already too se- 
vere. When on other branches of legis- 
lation—such, for instance, as the criminal 
code—the law lost its vigour, how did 
they restore it? Did they make it more 
severe? No! they made it more gentle. 
But the hon. Baronet, in his wisdom, 
would revive a law by making it more op- 
posed to the genius of the times, and, by 
rendering it doubly severe, he would ren- 
der it doubly inefficient. The hon. Baro- 
net said, in his first clause, that the com- 
forts and conscientious scruples of one 
class were not to be sacrificed to the sup- 
posed comfort and advantage of another. 
Yet all the rest of the Bill was ingeniously 
framed to contradict the assertion with 
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which he commenced. For, by-and-by, 
the hon. Baronet asserted, that no part of 
the gloomy blessings of his Bill extended 
to menial servants in the employment of 
their masters. Here, then, according to 
the hon. Baronet’s creed, was an exclusive 
class especially marked out for perdition. 
The comfort of no class was to be 
sacrificed to the supposed advantage of 
another; yet here the mcre numerous class 
(the servants) was sacrificed to the less 
numerous class (the masters). Again, 
who were to apprehend the naughty per- 
sons attending a news-room, or saunter- 
ing into a tea-garden? The policemen, 
he supposed. What! Here, then, was an- 
other class marked out for perdition. 
Why were the comforts, the conscientious 
scruples, of the policemen to be sacrificed 
to the supposed comfort and advantage of 
the hon. Baronet, or those zealous and sanc- 
tified persons he so ably represented, who 

Compound for sins they are inclined to, 

By damning those they have no mind to? 
Unhappy servants! Unfortunate police- 
men! Why were their souls less dear to 
the hon. Baronet than the souls of the 
journeymen bakers, and the souls of the 
journeymen fishmongers? The hon. Mem- 
ber who seconded the Bill, said it would 
outrage the consciences of none. What! 
was there not, too, a large body of Chris- 
tians in the country, as fervent, as ortho- 
dox as the hon. Baronet himself, who most 
conscientiously differed with the hon. Ba- 
ronet in his interpretation of the Sabbath 
—who considered it most unscriptural to 
confound the Jewish Sabbath with the 
Christian Sunday, who considered it even 
wicked to take from the Christian Sunday 
its festive and cheerful character? Why 
was the comfort—why were the conscien- 
tious scruples of these men to be sacri- 
ficed to the supposed advantage of those 
who agreed with the hon. Baronet? Did 
not these exceptions—did not his own ex- 
emptions, teach that hon. Gentleman, that 
he had embarked, rudderless and pilotless, 
in a sea of blunders—that, in an artificial 
state of society, some must work, that 
others might rest—that nature herself al- 
lowed no universal rest? Universal rest 
was universal stagnation. Did the Bill 
not teach him, that even the puritanical 
net the hon. Baronet would cast on the 
waters let out of its clumsy meshes the 
very species of fish he was most desirous 
to catch? Apply the hon. Baronet's 
principle generally, and the maddest phi- 
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losopher never devised a principle half so 
revolutionary. Not sacrifice something 
of the comfort of one class to the supposed 
advantage of another! Why, all society 
rested upon exactly the opposite princi- 
ple. Society was a bundle of mutual 
sacrifices; else why did the ploughman 
work—why did the soldier fight? Why 
did the hon. Baronet himself give up the 
silken comforts of ease, and consent to be 
badgered in that House? Was it nota 
sacrifice of comfort in some, for the sup- 
posed advantage of others? Having, then, 
excepted from the operation of his Bill, 
servants and policemen, and, very pro- 
perly, medical men, and, very strangely, 
the milkwomen—for milk being a liquid 
peculiarly holy and Sabbatical, those 
venerable ladies were allowed to sell their 
wares twice a day, he supposed upon sotne 
Tz Deum principle—the hon. Baronet 
next exempted from the snares of his Bill 
another very numerous class—namely, the 
rich. The inequality with which all such 
Bills must work had been so well exposed 
by many Members, but especially by the 
member for Bath, that he should not dwell 
more on that point, except in reference to 
what the hon. Baronet probably consi- 
dered as the fairest part of his Bill. No 
dcubt, when he shut up the news-room 
for the poor, and the club-room for the 
rich, he imagined he was acting most im- 
partially ; yet mark the difference : shut 
up the club-room for the rich man, and he 
could enjoy himself at home; but shut 
up the news-room for the poor man, and 
he had no such resource: he could not 
aflord to entertain friends-——-to give 
dinners; you condemned him to a sullen 
hearth, which he probably enlivened by 
venting his ungrateful spleen at the hon. 
Baronet’s Bill on his unfortunate wife and 
children. Take, again, what no doubt the 
hon. Baronet thought the least objection- 
able part of his Bill—namely, the preven- 
tion of selling and publishing newspapers 
on aSunday. A newspaper was often the 
only channel through which the poor man 
obtained a knowledge of what was politi- 
cally wrong and right. On how many 
points (take the Trades’ Unions for one), 
it was necessary fora poor man to know 
the nice shades of distinction between what 
was legal and what was illegal—how ne- 
cessary for his own liberty, perhaps his 
own life—how necessary for the preserva- 
tion of the property of his neighbour! And 
yet here the hon, Baronet would take 
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away from the poor man that only channel 
of information or morality itself, on the 
only day he had leisure to read it. Ona 
Sunday, the hon. Baronet stopped all 
public conveyances—coaches were lite- 
rally not to be found on the stand. Sup- 
pose a poor man received intelligence on 
a Saturday night, that his daughter in the 
country was ill—in wantof pecuniary assist- 
ance—of medical aid—could he reach her ? 
No! Thecoach was in the coach-house— 
thehorses in the stables—ifhestir abroad, he 
could be seized—whatever horse he might 
borrow would be impounded: and this in 
the name of religion. Well, but the 
coaches were to stop on a Sunday, or 
rather Saturday night; you put up at an 
inn; unless you sleep at that inn, you 
could get nothing to eat all day, for the 
Bill says, that no innkeepers or coffee- 
house-keepers shall give victuals to any- 
body, or a glass of beer, or a glass of wine, 
unless the appetite be lawfully begotten 
by having slept at the inn the night before; 
so that if your inn be bad—if your food be 
wretched—if the prices be extortionate—if 
your room admits all the rains and winds 
of Heaven—you can’t stir elsewhere— 
there you are, and there you must be, at the 
mercy of your host—behind you is dis- 
comfort, but before you is starvation. 
Driven from land, would you take refuge 
on the sea? Alas! even there, the tor- 
pedo touch of the hon. Baronet’s Bill has 
arrested your progress. The Bill says, 
that no barge, vessel, smack, boat, or 
other vessel shall leave its port, or com- 
mence its voyage on the Lord’s Day. In 
many of the Northern ports, a vessel could 
only sail by some particular breeze; so 
that if there had been a dead calm fora 
fortnight, and up starts this capricious 
breeze on a Sunday, all eyes are intent— 
all hands ready. Stop! the heavy anchor 
of the hon. Member’s Bill is fixed to the 
vessel—the breeze dies away—commerce 
suffers —trade is injured — business is 
torpid; the mighty wheels of the greatest 
commercial country in the world are locked; 
the property—the subsistence of thousands 
is endangered, because the hon. Baronet, 
in his great benevolence had brought in a 
Bill, that one class of society should not be 
engaged on Sunday for the supposed ad- 
vantage of another. And now, what au- 
thority from Scripture or from the Church, 
had the hon. Baronet for that harle- 
quinade with which he would convert the 
Christian’s Sunday into the Judaic Sab- 
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bath? Not from the Scriptures, in which 
St. Paul plainly says to the Colossians, 
“‘ Let no man judge you in meat, or drink, 
or of the new moon, or of the Sabbath- 
days, which are a shadow of things to 
come. The body isof Christ.” Not in 
the Fathers, for Tertullian declares it un- 
lawful to fast on a Sunday, and describes 
the Christians of his time as indulging 
themselves that day in mirth and festivity. 
And the reason why this day was thus 
cheerfully spent, and why it was ordained, 
another of the Fathers (Justin, who wrote 
150 years after Christ) expressly declared, 
that, so far from having any connection 
with the Jewish Sabbath, the Christians 
met on a Sunday, because it was the first 
day in which God made the world; and 
also on this day, Christ rose from the dead. 
And the moment we thus discovered the 
origin of the Lord’s Day, the moment we 
separated it from the Sabbath of the Jews, 
and perceived that it was dedicated to the 
joyous recollection of the creation of the 
world, and the resurrection of the dead, 
it was easy to see why it was kept, not as 
a fast, but a festival, and hallowed not by 
sadness, but by joy. So what said the 
early ecclesiastical decrees? In 357, one 
Council anathematized those who passed 
the Sunday in bodily mortification and 
fasting. In 364, the Council of Laodicea 
condemned the practice of abstaining from 
secular employments on Sunday, as Ju- 
daizing. In the Edict of Constantine, 
which first established the festival of the 
Sabbath by law, it was never held out 
as enjoined by Scripture, but as being 
merely of civil expediency; and all per- 
sons engaged in agriculture were invited 
to continue their affairs on that day. 
Clear proofs these, that the early Chris- 
tians never confounded the first day of the 
week with that Judaic Sabbath which 
they deemed abrogated with the rest of 
the Jewish dispensation. If the hon. Ba- 
ronet could not support his doctrine by the 
Scriptures or by the Fathers, could the 
hon. Baronet support it by the early doc- 
trines of our own Church? On the con- 
trary, the Act of the pious Edward 6th 
(1547) says, that if men from any scrupu- 
losity or grudge of conscience, supersti- 
tiously abstain from working on the holi- 
days, they will grievously displease God ; 
so, in 1552, it was declared that any hus- 
bandman, labourer, &c. may work any 
kind of work at his free-will and plea- 
sure. He thought these latter authorities 
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went too far—he thought, in their anxiety 
not to confound the Christian Sunday with 
the Jewish Sabbath, they had encroached 
on the blessed principle of a day of rest. 
But yet he would rather rely on even their 
authority than on that on which the hon. 
Baronet relied. What was that authority ? 
Why, 1200 years after the institution of 
Christianity, there was a certain Dr. 
Bound, who wrote in the year 1594—he 
proclaimed the Judaic Sabbath—the Pu- 
ritans supported the notion—our own 
divines continued to oppose it; and it was 
soon made a cry of party as well as of re- 
ligion. The hon. Baronet must pardon 
him, then, for taking the interpretation 
of the Sabbath rather from the Scriptures, 
the Fathers, the early Christians, and the 
early Reformers, than for placing implicit 
belief in the theology of Dr. Bound, and 
the unerring wisdom of the Habakkuks 
and Ezekiels—the Faint-nots and the 
Spare-nots — from whose rational and 
sober fountains of faith the hon. Baronet 
drew the principles on which he asked the 
legislators of England to act in the nine- 
teenth century! But even supposing, that 
the hon. Baronet’s doctrines were right, 
what proof had he, that the Sabbath was 
not well observed, or that the regard for 
that day had decreased? Far from any 
proof to that effect, what said his own 
Committee? First, that the Lord’s day 
was better kept now than at any previous 
period; second, that its infringement 
among the lower class was from a want of 
a better example among the rich; for 
which the House could not legislate, and 
did not legislate, by the Bill under discus- 
sion, What said the policeman, the Com- 
mittee had examined? Why, that “ there 
were less excesses on a Sunday than any 
other day.” All experience proved, then, 
that the country was progressing in moral 
and religious, as well as intellectual im- 
provement. He respected the petitions 
before them ; but he was sure, that there 
were few who signed them, who, if they 
knew all the clauses of the Bill, would not 
recoil from its frantic fanaticism, or would 
agree, at the recommendation of Pharisaical 
hypocrisy, to exchange the cheerful holi- 
day of the Christian faith, for a worse than 
Judaic Sabbath. 

Mr. Potter: When the hon. Baronet 
moved for leave to bring in a Bill for the 
better Observance of the Sabbath, it was 
evident to me, that he intended to renew 
his Bill of last Session; under that impres- 
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sion, I opposed its introduction, from a 
conviction that it was totally at variance 
with the feelings of the community. The 
result has shown, that I was correct, for the 
Bill which the hon. Baronet has brought in 
is, with a slight alteration, the same as his 
former one; and although that measure 
was rejected at the second reading by a 
majority of only six, almost every gentle- 
man who supported the second reading 
said, that, in Committee, the Bill must un- 
dergo considerable alteration. The Bill 
now before the House is, to my mind, so 
objectionable, that I feel convinced, no 
alterations which can be made _ will 
render it acceptable to the House and 
the country. 1 object to the very pre- 
amble ; there is, in my Opinion, an irreve- 
rent use of the name of the Deity, anda pre- 
sumptuous supposition of what is his will 
towards man. If this Bill becomes the 
law of the land (which [ trust it never 
will), and its provisions are carried into 
full effect, the consequences will be, that 
the greatest inconvenience and suffering 
will follow; the comforts and enjoyments 
of the inhabitants of large towns in par- 
ticular will be interfered with and abridged, 
the supply of food for this great city will 
be endangered; and, what is worse, it will 
have a tendency to make men _ hypocriti- 
cal; the pharisaical observance of the 
Sabbath was emphatically reproved by the 
great Founder of the Christian Religion, 
when he declared, that “ the Sabbath was 
made for man, and not man for the Sab- 
bath.” The penal enactments of this 
Bill affect chiefly the middling and la- 
bouring classes; the rich man, who has 
servants, carriages, horses, and pleasure 
boats, can use them if he pleases on the 
Sabbath ; he can go to Richmond, Hamp- 
ton Court, Windsor, Box-Hill, or any of 
the places near this great town; but the 
man who does not possess those luxuries, 
and wishes, on the only day he can leave 
his business, to visit, during the spring 
and summer months, the beautiful scenery 
of the places I have mentioned, is abso- 
lutely prevented from so doing, for he 
would not be able to hire a horse, car- 
riage, or boat, or even to use a stage 
coach. The humbler citizen does not go 
so far from home on Sundays, but if he 
wishes to repair to Greenwich, Hampstead, 
or any of the villages near London, he 
needs a conveyance, and for sixpence he 
may be gratified ; but, by the 9th, 10th, 
and 12th clauses of this Bill, he will be 
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prevented, and must walk through crowded 
streets, and dusty reads, to obtain a little 
fresh air, and will thus be prevented from 
beholding the beauteous green face of the 
earth, the lofty and majestic trees, and 
the shining hills and valleys, the bare con- 
templation of which is enough to direct 
his thoughts to the gracious and bountiful 
Creator, and this, too, on the only day he 
can be absent from work. In large towns, 
and this great city in particular, numbers 
of young men are employed during the 
week-days in warehouses, shops, factories, 
and workshops, many of which are in the 
dense and ill-ventilated part of the town, 
and many of them are obliged to attend 
until late on Saturday evening; many fe- 
males are, during the week, closely confined 
in sewing ; domestic servants can only get 
out on the Sunday; butif this Bill receives 
the sanction of Parliament, how severely 
will persons so situated sufter! I know 
the hardships and privations young men 
endure, who, during the week, are closely 
confined ; for, when a young man, | was 
for some years engaged in a shop, and 
afterwards in a warehouse, in the towns 
of Birmingham and Manchester; my 
companions and I, from Monday morning 
until Saturday night, seldom or never had 
opportunity, or liberty, to take a walk, 
and at this distance of time well do I re- 
member the delight we felt at the return 
of Sunday, when we made little excur- 
sions on horseback, or in gigs, to the 
neighbouring villages, there rambling 
through Shenstone’s walks, Hagley Park, 
in the green lanes, or by the side of some 
brook, and this, too, was very frequently 
compatible with the observance of the 
Sabbath; for we often attended a country 
church ; but had this Bill been in force, 
how greatly would our innocent enjoy- 
ments have been curtailed! IT have re- 
ferred to a period of near forty years ago; 
thousands of young people need similar 
relaxation; and 1 will be no party to 
interfere with, or take away, their neces- 
sary recreation, which I feel convinced 
would be the case if this Bill passes. The 
affluent can, in the afternoon of Sunday, 
meet at the social table, and partake of 
excellent food; but the labourer, who 
frequently is absent from his family on 
the week-days, or leaves his home early, 
with his dinner in his pocket, surely ought 
to have a hot and comfortable dinner on 
the Sunday ; but by this Bill the public 
bakehouse is to be closed ; his wife has no 
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convenience to cook ; the husband is thus 
prevented sitting down with his family to 
a hot dinner; he becomes discontented, 
which often leads him into vicious and 
drinking company. Baking on the Sun- 
day morning, for the benefit of the poor 
man, is prohibited, but, in the exception 
clause, bakers are allowed on Sunday af- 
ternoons “to set and superintend the 
sponge,” as it is called, which requires 
considerable time and attention. First, 
the flour must be sifted, then setting the 
ferment, and afterwards mixing the flour 
and water, which is called setting the 
sponge; after which the dough must be 
made, which, altogether, occupies nearly 
the whole of Sunday afternoon ; and why 
has this been permitted? Why, that the 
rich and luxurious may have new bread 
on Monday morning; so that the poor 
man must have a cold, uncomfortable 
dinner, that the Sabbath may be kept; 
but it may be broken for the purpose of 
pandering to the appetites of the lovers of 
new bread. This is another instance of 
the operation of the hon. Baronet’s Bill, 
which, as I before stated, affects princi- 
pally the middle and working classes. I 
feel convinced, that the public bakehouse 
cannot be closed on Sunday morning 
without seriously affecting the comforts of 
great numbers of the working class. I 
have made many inquiries, not only in 
London, but at Manchester, during the 
recess. In those parts of large towns in- 
habited by the humbler classes, few bakers 
cook less than fifty or sixty dinners; 
many a much greater number. I know 
bakers who, in spring and autumn, cook 
on Sundays 100 dishes, each of which 
furnishes an excellent dinner for a family ; 
the charge in London is generally 2d.— 
in the country Id, or 14d. The whole 
process is over by one o'clock, and the 
journeymen, unless detained in “ setting 
and superintending the sponge,” are at 
liberty during the remainder of the day. 
I have said, that the provisions of the Bill 
now before the House chiefly affect the 
middle and working classes of society ; 
but there is another part of the commu- 
nity who, if this Bill passes, will suffer— 
I mean a number, and a considerable 
number too, of the Members of this 
House. Many of us come up to attend 
to our duties, and do not bring any 
horses or carriages. Sunday is in general 
the only day we have time to get out of 
London to enjoy a little change and fresh 
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air; thosé who are so situated wish to 
hire horses and carriages; but by this 
Bill they will be prevented. A very short 
reference to the duties we are called upon 
to perform, and the time required, must, 
I think, convince the most rigid moralist 
that we are entitled to some little relaxa- 
tion at the end of the week. I will just 
refer to last week (and I have known 
heavier weeks). The House sat fifty-four 
hours, being nearly an average of eleven 
hours per day. It was three o’clock be- 
fore the House adjourned on Saturday 
morning. There were forty Committees 
on private Bills and thirty-five on public 
Bills, which occupied the time and atten- 
tion of nearly all the Members. Saturday 
is in general a kind of clearing up day, 
and he must be hard-hearted who refuses 
to allow us a little recreation on Sunday. 
I am a very humble Member of this 
House, and take but little part in the 
public discussions; on Committees I en- 
deavour to attend, and I can safely say, 
that if precluded making excursions on 
Sundays, I should be entirely unfit for 
business; and how much more is recrea- 
tion required for those hon. Members who 
take a prominent part in the business of 
the House! The 14th Clause authorises 
Magistrates, Constables, and other per- 
sons, ‘‘ to seize, with or without warrant, 
cattle or other animals, travelling on the 
Lord’s Day, and to impound or otherwise 
detain them, until the Wednesday next 
ensuing,” unless penalties, which are 
heavy, are sooner paid. I wonder what 
the noble Lord would say, if some of his 
fine fat oxen that were coming up for the 
London market were seized and impounded 
for four days? What a condition the 
poor animals would be in when they came 
out of the hands of the constable! I call 
upon the noble Lord and the landlords 
now present, particularly the owners of 
grazing land, to protect their tenants from 
the cruelty and injustice of this Bill. Is 
it possible, that it should be proposed to 
torment a poor dumb animal for the al- 
leged purpose of promoting the service of 
God? The {9th Clause applies to the 


' recovery and application of penalties. It 


is here provided, that the case shall be 
heard, whether the party accused be pre- 
sent or absent; and if a conviction take 
place, and the penalty or penalties with 
costs are not paid, distress and sale of 
goods and chattels shall take place; and 
the offender is to be committed to prison, 
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until it is ascertained that his goods and 
chattels are sufficient to pay the penalty 
and costs; if not, the offender shall be 
committed to the common gaol or House 
of Correction, so that a poor family may 
and will, if this Bill pass, be driven house- 
less into the streets, because the father 
may have obeyed the orders of his master, 
or been overtaken in liquor. Why has 
the hon. Baronet confined his legislation 
to the middling and working part of the 
community? I can guess at least—be- 
cause they are the most defenceless. 
Last year the hon. Baronet put a notice 
on the votes for an Address to his Majesty 
to close Hyde Park on Sunday, why did 
he give that up? Because if he had per- 
severed, we should have had, not the 
‘* Revolt of the Harem,” not the “ Revolt 
of the Workhouse,” but the revolt of ail 
the beauty and fashion of London; and 
where is the soldier, where is the police 
officer who could withstand the battery 
which would have been brought against 
the gates of the park. Why confine him- 
self to Hyde Park? Why not close St. 
James’s and the Green Park, for the 
keepers must be in attendance, and con- 
sequently break the Sabbath ? I fear I 
am wearying the House, but J have little 
more to say. I again repeat my convic- 
tion, that the clauses of the Bill appear to 
me framed to catch and punish the middle 
and labouring classes, but allow the rich 
and powerful to escape. Instead of pro- 
tecting, as the Bill purports to do, the 
part of the community least able to protect 
themselves, it imposes on them the most 
galling and cruel restrictions. The glar- 
ing injustice of the measure would render 
the law a mere dead letter on the Statute- 
book. No police force, however large, 
could carry it into effect, because it is re- 
pulsive to the feelings of humanity; and 
{ will add, according to my firm convic- 
tion, contrary to the feelings of a vast 
majority of the people. 

Mr. Poulter said, that, in rising to op- 
pose this Bill, he did it in the most anxious 
desire to support any measure which might 
ever be presented to this House, the eftect 
of which should be to promote the real in- 
terests of religion, without violating the 
just liberties of society, and especially of 
the poorer and more humble classes of it. 
He opposed it, also, in a sincere and most 
confident conviction, that, if this Bill were 
to he lost, the whole of this most import- 
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referred to a Select Committee, to prepare 
a rational and truly religious measure, 
which might give a further protection to 
any classes of his Majesty’s subjects, in re- 
spect of the observance of the Lord’s-day, 
and which might not be in total opposition 
and hostility to the rights of the people. 
He assured his hon. friends opposite, that 
he was actuated by none but the most 
conscientious feeling, when he declared 
that he regarded this Bill as utterly incur- 
able. It seemed to him to be a hopeless 
task to go into a Committee on such a 
collection of absurd and extravagant 
clauses. The second clause annihilated 
the valuable and excellent exception in 
the Statute 29th Charles 2nd, ec. 7., which 
enabled the poor to have their Sunday 
dinners dressed from home. This clause, 
therefore, would either put an end to the 
only meal the poorer classes could ever en- 
joy in the bosom of their families, or it 
would impose upon them the necessity of 
much more labour to be performed at their 
own houses. The fifth clause imposed an 
additional penalty for drunkenness on the 
Sunday. Could there be conceived a more 
preposterous provision than this? The 
only rational mode of preventing in- 
temperance on the Sunday was to prevent 
it on all the days of the week, and by the 
means of education and improved moral 
habits. Really, if the subject were not 
too serious, this clause would excite ridi- 
cule. It was known to be a familiar habit 
with persons who were most religious, to 
go for a short time to a news-room to read 
the papers on a Sunday. This might take 
place after the services of the church were 
concluded. It might be done by a person 
who, in addition to attendance on public 
worship, might have had prayers read in his 
own house both in the morning and even- 
ing, and who might have spent a consider- 
able portion of the rest of the day in 
religious study ; and yet this innocent act 
was subject to a penalty. It was a well- 
known practice in the southern counties of 
England, after evening church, to play at 
cricket ; and this amusement was not only 
unattended by any immorality or excess, 
but it prevented the poor people having 
recourse to the public-house ; and yet this 
recreation would be regarded by some per- 
son in authority as a pastime of public 
indecorum, within the seventh clause, and 
thus become exposed to punishment. Was 
this the way to serve the cause of true re- 
ligion? He thought it would have a very 
different result. ‘The hon. Baronet had 
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been accused of pressing bard upon the 
poor, and of sparing the rich. He thought 
he had been equally severe to both. If he 
had in some instances pressed heavily upon 
the poor, he had made most ample atone- 
ment in his 10th clause ; for by that clause 
a gentleman of fortune, who travelled with 
four horses, would be liable, at the third 
and every subsequent stage of his journey 
on the Sunday, to the moderate penalty of 
40/. Every hon. Member of that House 
must recollect, that, during the past win- 
ter, many hundred sail of vessels were 
locked up at Portsmouth, by contrary winds, 
for nearly two months. He would sup- 
pose a favourable wind to have risen on 
a Saturday night. Would it be endured, 
that, after all the losses occasioned to the 
owners by this delay, every one of these 
vessels should be subject to a penalty of 
100/. for availing themselves of the change 
of wind? These were the principal of 
these monstrous provisions ; and he could 
never assent to the Bill which contained 
them. As the hon. Baronet had unques- 
tionably founded this measure upon the 
basis of the fourth commandment, it be- 
came necessary to revert to the very preva- 
lent misconception which confounded the 
Jewish Sabbath with the Christian festival 
of the Lord’s Day. He begged to be un- 
derstood as speaking of that, and every 
other commandment of the decalogue, with 
the most profound and religious veneration. 
Either the positive injunction to the Jews 
was in force at this moment, or it was not. 
If it was, why did the hon. Baronet disre- 
gard it? Why did he reject altogether the 
observance of the seventh day, in spite of 
the divine command?—Why were they 
guilty of so unwarrantable a presumption ? 
—Why did the hon. Baronet permit any 
fire to be lighted in his house on that day ? 
—Why did he expose himself to the pun- 
ishment of death, inflicted on the man who 
presumed to pick up sticks on that day. If 
it were not in force, why was it appealed 
to as a law for us? He regarded the de- 
calogue as introduced into the liturgy, not 
because it was a law to us, but on account 
of the high veneration so justly due to the 
admirable and beautiful moral precepts it 
inculcated ; and which were, indeed, of the 
most universal obligation upon all mankind. 
Nothing could more decisively prove the 
distinction between the Jewish Sabbath 
and the Lord’s Day than this,—that the 
first Christians who kept the Lord’s Day, 
from the time of the Resurrection, being 
most of them Jews, kept also the Mosaic 
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Sabbath, and adhered to the whole of the 
Levitical law, while to the Gentiles they 
said, “ Let no man judge you in meat or 
in drink, or in respect of a holyday, or of 
the new moon, or of the Sabbath Day.” 
The Divine Founder of Christianity him- 
self superseded the strict law of the Sab- 
bath by his own authority, in commanding 
the cripple to take up his bed aud walk— 
an act of work, and a clear violation of the 
old law and not necessary to the mere act 
of healing and charity,—and in defending 
the conduct of his disciples in plucking 
ears of corn on the forbidden day. Could 
there, then, be any reasonable doubt, that 
the Lord’s Day was a festival founded en- 
tirely on the practice of the earliest Christ- 
ian Church in commemoration and proof 
of that event, which was the corner-stone 
of our religion? It was, indeed, so far 
connected with the Jewish Sabbath, inas- 
much as it embraced two principles in 
common with it ;—the first allotting a day 
of rest toindustry ; the second, the setting 
apart a day for the performance of divine 
worship, without which no religion could 
be ever maintained. The good feelings of 
mankind, and the honest conscience of 
every individual, assisted by any law that 
was rational, and calculated to meet the 
wishes and wants of society, must deter- 
mine the precise degree of relaxation, or 
even amusement, that was consistent with 
the performance of religious duties and the 
worship of God. Any such law he should 
be most anxious to support ; any other, he 
should feel it his duty to oppose. 

Mr. Hall said, if he had found any of 
the clauses practicable, he would have 
given his consent to the second reading 
of the Bill; but he found them very much 
the reverse : it appeared to him that the 
effect of the Bill, if carried, would be to 
injure to a very great extent the internal 
trade, as well as injure the health of the 
country. As regarded the moral effect of 
the Bill, he quite agreed with those who 
thought that if the working classes of the 
people were deprived of the means of 
recruiting themselves by taking their plea- 
sure abroad, they would of necessity be 
driven to pass their time in the public- 
houses. Then, with respect to the com- 
mercial operation of the measure, there 
was one point in particular to which he 
wished to call the attention of the House. 
In many manufactories, for example in 
iron-foundries, unless the furnaces were 
constantly kept up, the progress of the 
works was entirely stopped, The conse~ 
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quence of neglecting such works for 
twenty-four hours would, in many cases, 
be a loss amounting to 500/. or 1,0002. 
But could they foresee all the consequences 
of such a system? Might it not lead even 
to our becoming, as regarded some 
articles, an importing instead of an ex- 
porting country. The Bill professed not 
to interfere with any works of piety, 
charity, or necessity. This, in his opinion, 
made it requisite that another Bill should 
be brought in, to specify every trade and 
manufacture that came under the opera- 
tion of the Bill now before the House ; 
and also to describe what works were to 
be excluded from the operation of the 
Bill. If this question were not decided 
by Parliament, by whom was it to be de- 
cided? Was it to be left to the Magis- 
trates? If so, he would retire from the 
commission of the peace; for in his opin- 
ion, Magistrates had enough to occupy 
their attention already; and the perform- 
ance of any such duty could not fail to 
bring down on them considerable odium. 

Mr. Roebuck thought it his duty at 
once to declare, that he was against any 
legislation on the matter at all. That 
might be considered a bold declaration, 
and would probably subject him to the 
severe censure of a portion of the House. 
He, however, did not hesitate to make 
the avowal; and he did so, because he 
conscientiously believed, that the Bill was 
nothing more nor less than a branch of 
persecution. Entertaining that feeling, 
he should be unworthy of a seat in the 
House if he did not at once announce his 
inveterate hostility to any measure on the 
subject. He would suppose, that the 
House, and not a party of religious 
devotees, were to draw the line. When 
would they say, that they had gone far 
enough? How would they determine 
that religion went so far and no further ? 
They must conclude, that the line would 
be drawn by the dominant party. Sup- 
pose this House took on itself to say every 
man should, every day, attend five sacra- 
ments. Why, if they passed the Bill, 
should they not say, that every individual 
should attend daily some house of prayer; 
and why not also say, that they should 
then take the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper? Their consciences, truth, good 
feeling, and justice, told them that be- 
tween God and man, man was not fit to 
legislate. How was an individual justi- 
fied in saying to his fellow-man, “ Your 
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conscience is unworthy; mine is the only 
fitting one. I am a pattern and a shining 
light; look on me. As a spectacle of 
goodness look on me, and follow my 
example.” Would this House say so? If 
not, it could not insist on any one of the 
religious observances required by the Bill. 
Talk of discretion; why this was a most 
preposterous, tyrannical, and pharisaical 
measure, involving a Judaical observance 
of the Sabbath, which he contended was 
not Christian. There were Prelates in the 
Church of England, as high as any, 
who had written on the subject, and they 
laid it down that such observances were 
not Christian. The Archbishop of Dublin, 
who was a most distinguished authority, 
distinctly stated, in a pamphlet he had 
written on the subject, that they were not 
Christian. The hon. Baronet might be 
ambitious of becoming the founder of a 
new system of Christianity, but he would 
recommend the hon. Baronet to Icave 
every man to his own system, and the 
hon. Baronet would be at full liberty to 
confine himself to his. Suppose he (Mr. 
Roebuck) chose to say that his children 
should not be taught to observe the 
Sabbath as a Jewish rite, would the hon. 
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Baronet be justified in taking his children 
from him, and say, that he was unworthy 


of teaching them? And if he would not 
prevent children being so taught, would 
he prevent adults from acting on the 
principles of their early instruction? It 
was impossible to make a rule for such 
matters, and at the same time to avoid 
running counter to the kindly feelings of 
our nature. What did hon. Gentlemen 
endeavour to effect? Anything like that 
feeling in the heart—that true religion of 
the spirit—that bowing down of the man 
before his God in devout adoration—which 
alone was desirable? Did the hon, 
Baronet fancy he could make man look 
on the Lord of life as a beneficent, mild, 
and good being, one loving goodness of 
heart and mercy of spirit, by an Act of 
Parliament? Would they not rather 
picture him as a gloomy and _ terrible 
God—as one delighting in the mortifica- 
tion of the spirit? The hon. Baronet cried 
“No,” ‘ No” on his tongue—* Yes” 
in his Bill—** Yes” in his heart. What 
was the meaning of this? Why was there 
not, in the first ine after the preamble of 
the Bill a provision for the putting down 
of all the pleasures and pastimesof therich ? 
Why did not these apostles of the present 
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day commence with the pleasures of the 
rich ? For this reason: with the pleasures 
of the rich they sympathised, but with 
the pleasures of the poor they did not 
sympathise at all. They could not know 
what the poor man felt. How could they, 
who daily passed their lives in quiet and 
content, know the feeling of the poor man 
who worked daily and hourly to fight off 
the fiend of want ? How could they know 
the emotions of that man on the seventh 
day, the day of recreation and rest? He 
would ask, what would such a man be 
likely to say when the seventh day came, 
and he found he was driven to submit to 
the pharisaical observances of that Bill, 
which he could not in his conscience ap- 
prove—of that Bill which would not allow 
him to go out at all, unless he could walk. 
Suppose he had a spare shilling, and were 
willing to expend it in putting himself in 
a stage to reach the suburbs of London. 
The hon. Baronet meeting him, might be 
supposed to say, ‘ Don’t you know that 
there is a clause in the Bill which forbids 
your taking this recreation.” The poor 
man would reply, ‘ 1 am weak, I am toil- 
worn, I can’t walk, and I want free air, I 
want to fill my lungs; they have not been 
filled the whole week, and I am faint in 
consequence.” Would the hon. Baronet 
thereupon reiterate the clause of his Bull, 
and tell the man that he could not go out 
in the stage-coach ? Suppose, on the other 
hand, that the hon. Baronet had encoun- 
tered a noble Lord who had got the gout. 
The hon. Baronet would address him, say- 
ing, ‘** My Lord, you can’t go out in the 
stage-coach.” His Lordship would rejoin, 
« T do not wish to do so; I have my car- 
riage at the door, and I mean to go out in 
that.” The hon. Baronet would then make 
the noble Lord a bow, and tell him that 
in his carriage he was doubtless at liberty 
to take his pleasure. Now, did a Bill that 
would operate thus, exhibit merciful con- 
sideration for the poor, or an equal opera- 
tion on all classes? The preamble of the 
Bill stated, that the “ holy keeping of the 
Lord’s Day is a principal part of the true 
service of God.” Did the hon. Baronet 
mean to say, that the ceremony was the 
principal part? Ifso, what became of his 
faith, hope, and charity? Why were not 
these thrown into the scale; or, were they 
excluded because they were inconsistent 
with the Jewish observances which the 
Bill provided? He did not hesitate to 
say, that the whole of religion, by such a 
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Bill as that, would be reduced to mere 
ceremony ; that, in short, there would not 
be a kindly feeling, or a religious feeling 
remaining. No doubt the hon. Baronet 
was a sincere friend of humanity; but did 
he never consider the condition and 
temper—it being for that which he was 
in fact legislating—of the human mind ? 
If he allowed not the man who worked 
six days out of the week, to recreate out 
of doors on the Sunday, he would drive 
him to the public-house on that day, and 
make him a drunkard. He could sce that 
the hon. Baronet knew nothing of human 
nature; that he knew nothing of the 
people amongst whom he lived. It was 
by observances of the Sabbath—by the 
putting on of that outward species of 
religion which he had described, that the 
people had been driven to those beer- 
shops to which the hon. Baronet was so 
particularly opposed. They were left open 
to the people, because there were no other 
means of recreation left. Complaints of 
the beer-shops were constantly made; but 
what had filled them? Nothing so much 
as the people being prevented from play- 
ing at cricket and indulging in other 
such harmless exercises. He knew well 
enough what would be the probable con- 
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sequence to him of prohibiting games on 
the Sunday; but he would nevertheless 
declare, that he was a sincere believer in 
the statement made by the hon. member 


for Lincoln. These recreations, so far 
from being irreligious, fitted men the more 
for the performance of their moral and 
religious duties—making them, in fact, 
better men and better Christians than 
they would otherwise have been. He was 
determined to get through his case—to 
work this Bill thus brought into the 
House. He was most glad, that the hon. 
member for Lincoln had given them a 
chance of throwing it out at once. He 
gave the hon. Baronet credit for meaning 
well, however mistaken he must think the 
hon. Baronet. Let them not forget, how- 
ever, that it had been said, ‘* Hell was 
paved with good intentions.” Could the 
hon. Baronet be aware, that one of the 
effects of his Bill would be, that in this 
commercial country, all communications 
would be stopped for one day in each 
week, What had been said on this sub- 
ject by a Committee appointed in North 
America? And be it not forgotten, that 
the North Americans were the most reli- 
gious people on the earth. Let them take 
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the case of a mail travelling on the Sun- 
day, and that there was a very large terri- 
tory, in which were millions of persons 
connected by commercial intercourse. If 
they stopped this vehicle one day in the 
week, they separated one-seventh of the 
whole community one from the other. 
The North Americans believed that to be 
a serious evil, He would suppose another 
case; that of an individual starting on 
Friday night, and reaching Edinburgh on 
the Sunday. The Bill would stop him 
there; he could proceed no farther. Nor 
would he find an inn that would be at 
liberty to receive him ; he must sleep on 
the top of the coach. Or if he arrived 
the day before, while he was detained, 
would not the horses have to be fed and 
cleaned, and attended to in other ways? 
In short, would labour be stopped? 
What was the advantage to be gained, by 
making a set of idlers, from one end of 
the kingdom to the other? That was not 
all. There would be an increase, in the 
first place, of the expenses of travelling ; 
and secondly, he wished to know how the 
minds of the people would become more 
fitted for the observance of the Lord’ 

Day by the stopping of the stages? how 
could that improve the religion or morality 
of the people? Not content with the 
stage-coaches, the Bill would affect all 
species of cattle—all species of goods— 
all species of vessels. The House ought 
not to lose sight of the fact, that large 
quantities of animal food were now con- 
veyed on the Sunday to the metropolis; 
the Bill, then, would necessarily increase 
the price of provisions to the poor, yet, no 
doubt, that never entered into the con- 
templation of the hon. Baronet. Such, 
at all events, was the conclusion he must 
come to, knowing, as he did, the humane 
character which the hon. Baronet deserv- 
edly bore. The hon. Baronet would ob- 
tain the very beau ideal of his Jewish 
Sunday, if he could insure that no class 
laboured on that day; but even the hon. 
Baronet felt, that some persons must be 
employed. Where, then, were they to 
draw the line? Should they look for it 
in the indefinite clauses of the Bill? It 
was provided, that the Bill was not to 
apply to works of piety, charity, or ne- 
cessity. To begin : how were they to draw 
the line of piety? How was he to draw 
his line of a work of necessity? Or how 
was the hon, Baronet himself to draw his 
line of a work of charity? He might 
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have a most serious occasion to travel ; 
and the matter might be one of such a 
nature that he could not disclose the 
nature of it without inflicting on himself 
great pain. If he met the hon. Baronet 
he would compel him to give up his secret, 
and he must suffer the penalty of the Bill 
for travelling. Was not this an unfair, 
most obnoxious interference? Under the 
proposed measure men would become 
liable to penalties who had infringed no 
moral obligation. To his mind the greatest 
objection to the Bill was, that it set up 
the standard of self. By the opinion of 
one individual who arrogated to himself 
that he was right, were other individuals 
tobe judged. There appeared throughout 
this Bill a spirit of dictation which made 
him its inveterate opponent. At every 
stage of its progess, he would endeavour 
to defeat it, and would divide the House 
on every clause. If it went into a Com- 
mittee, he would meet it with a proposal 
to put down every gentleman’s private 
carriage. He would include in his Motion 
another proposal, to bring under the pro- 
visions of the Bill every servant going out 
of doors on business for his master. If 
the House determined to read the Bill a 
second time, he would try the courage of 
the House with this Amendment ; and the 
House would not be acting consistently 
with its then declared principles, if his 
Amendment were rejected. He repeated, 
that he would try the strength and courage 
of the House. He thought he saw some 
shrinking on the part of those around him, 
though he knew that, in feeling, they 
went entirely along with him. 

Earl Grosvenor concurred with those 
hon. Gentlemen who contended, that in 
introducing any such measure they ought 
rather to begin with the rich than with 
the poor. There were many other observ- 
ations, however, made by the hon. and 
learned member for Bath (Mr. Roebuck) 
from which he entirely dissented. He 
approved of the suggestion of the hon. 
and learned Member to prevent travelling 
with carriages on a Sunday. When he 
looked to the Bill now before the House, 
it would be most disingenuous on his part 
if he hesitated to declare that he could 
not vote for the second reading. He re- 
gretted this, for there were portions of the 
Bill of which he entirely approved. He 
was quite ready to support any Bill on the 
subject that he considered would afford 
a reasonable prospect of being beneficial. 
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He had presented several petitions from 
his constituents this morning in favour 
of the Observance of the Sabbath ; but he 
could not for a moment believe, that those 
petitions were intended to be in favour of 
the measure, the merits of which the 
House was now debating. He considered 
the measure of the hon. Baronet to have 
occasioned a degree of attention to be 
paid to the subject throughout the country 
that it had not obtained before. The dis- 
cussions had, no doubt, done much good, 
and he hoped that more serious and sub- 
stantial advantages would yet be derived 
from them. 

Mr. Halcombe said, that the hon. and 
learned member for Bath had treated this 
measure as a measure of persecution, and 
said, he was determined to work the Bill. 
He also asked, ‘* How far will you go? 
Will you compel persons to attend five 
sacraments in a day ?” He (Mr. Halcomb) 
answered, no. Neither in this measure, 
nor in any other, did the supporters of the 
Bill, nor would they, attempt to enforce 
the exercise of religious duties, He chal- 
lenged the hon. and learned Gentleman 
to point out any portion of this Bill 
that did enforce religious observances in 
the sense in which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman spoke. The whole principle 
of the Bill was to prevent, not to compel 
—to prevent acts of irreverence and in- 
decorum on the Lord’s Day; and so far 
he hoped it would receive the sanction 
of that House. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman also adverted, in that tone of 
sarcasm which was much at his command, 
to the language of the preamble of the 
Bill, which declared, that the object of 
the measure was, “‘ The holy keeping of 
the Lord’s Day as a principal part of the 
true service of God.” The hon. and learned 
Gentleman asked, ‘‘ What, then, is a 
ceremony a principal part of the true 
service of the Deity?” He would join 
issue with the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man. He contended, that the keeping 
and observing decently of the Lord’s Day 
was more than a mere ceremony. If it 
was not, indeed, then would the sarcasm 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman be 
well applied. This Bill would not have 
the effect of making people answerable to 
Parliament for the non-performance of 
their religious duties ; in this manner they 
would continue, as heretofore, liable only 
to that ecclesiastical body to whom they 
ought tobeamenable, The line of argument 
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adopted by the hon. member for Shaftes- 
bury (Mr. Poulter) had, he confessed, 
surprised him, Was it not a component 
part of the Christian’s duty to cease from 
labour on the Sabbath? The wisest of 
men had regarded this as an institution, 
than which it was impossible to devise one 
more conducive to the happiness of human 
beings. The Sabbath under the Mosaic 
Law had been adverted to. They all 
knew of the case of the individual piling 
up sticks on the Sabbath Day, which the 
celebrated writer treated not as a pre- 
cedent or an example to be followed in 
legislation, but more as the immediate 
act of Moses, to impress with a mark of 
the severest censure a sense of the im- 
propriety of executing on the Sabbath 
Day so unnecessary a work. The laws 
for the observance of the Sabbath were to 
be found in the ancient Statutes. In the 
preamble of a Bill brought in, in 1623, 
Ist of Charles 1 cap. Ist, the preserva- 
tion of the Sabbath from desecration by 
bull-baiting and bear-bating was made 
the ground-work. He quoted this Act 
to rescue the hon. Baronet from the 
sarcasm and obloquy of any hon. Members 
who might choose to exercise their wit 
upon the subject. Those who taunted 
the hon. Baronet must forgive him for 
mistrusting their liberality, nor did he think 
such taunts would suggest themselves to 
any well-regulated minds. He did not 
contend, that it was the duty of the State 
to enforce any particular ceremony on the 
Sabbath-day ; on the contrary, he held 
such to be a violation of private con- 
science ; but he certainly did think the 
State bound to protect that day from any 
undue violation which profaned its sacred- 
ness, or outraged the feelings of con- 
scientious persons by its public desecration. 
This was the general rule he would lay 
down, but always admitting exceptions in 
works of necessity or charity. The prin- 
ciple was recognized by the Act com- 
monly called the Lord’s Day Act, passed 
in the reign of Charles 2nd, 1676, com- 
pelling abstinence from ordinary callings, 
except in cases of charity or necessity. 
By this Act all buying and selling were 
prohibited ; amongst the exceptions was 
the purchase of a necessary supply of 
food to a certain extent. He did not ad- 
vocate that portion of the hon. Baronet’s 
Bill which extended to travelling and 
locomotion, as it would afford room for 
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the enjoyments of the poor, whilst it ad- 
ministered to the pleasures of the rich; 
and to except only necessary travelling 
would make it~ of too inquisitorial a 
character. He would not have the people 
of this great metropolis shut out from 
necessary recreation by boats or vehicles 
to carry them to places where they could 
with pureairrefresh themselves, after being 
several days subject to the heats of pent- 
up streets and sweltering alleys. He had 
lived too much in the town not to know 
the advantages of such necessary recrea- 
tion, and to feel the sublimity of the 
line— 

“ God made the country, and Man the town.” 
The poor man’s carriage, the omnibus, 
was as necessary to him as the sulky or 
the chariot was to the rich man. _ Al- 
though the Lord’s Day Act did not pro- 
hibit travelling, it afforded no redress to 
travellers who were robbed whilst journey- 
ing on the Sabbath. The law as it stood 
was sufficient for the protection of the 
Sabbath Day, if the penalties were heavy 
enough to enforce the observance, but 
they were not. Ifit were found necessary 
to put the laws into effective operation, it 
could be done by increasing the penalties. 
It certainly was the duty of the House to 
protect from a compulsory violation of 
the Sabbath persons in the employment of 
others who were less observant of it, 
and the petitions which had been pre- 
sented from the bakers and newsmen 
ought to be attended to. They should 
permit this Bill to go to a second reading, 
and refer the details either to a Committee 
up-stairs, or a Committee of the whole 
House, where it could be matured and 
rendered practicable. 

Lord Morpeth would not waste the time 
of the House in subtle argument or use- 
less declamation ; but in his opinion the 
proposed measure trenched too much on 
the proper domain of conscience. He 
agreed with the hon. Gentleman who last 
addressed them on the impropriety of in- 
terfering with the out-of-door amusements 
of the people which were not inconsistent 
with decorum. He would not legislate 
against the game of cricket; ‘‘ He’d” stop 
no chariot, and board no barge.” [f they 
interfered with public conveniences, they 
would necessarily render the operation of 
the Bill partial and unjust, as well as in- 
flict a serious moral and physical injury 
on large masses of the population. He 
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for Bath, whodeprecated all interference,so 
far as to be of opinion, that it was proper 
in the Legislature to interpose in order to 
prevent any interruption or violation of 
the Sabbath day, or masters from com- 
pelling the labour of the lower orders, 
despite of their religious scruples or desire 
of rest from labour, Until some better 
plan than the hon. Baronet’s was proposed 
(and he did not think there would be 
much difficulty in proposing a better) he 
would consent to a Committee; but at 
the same time this consent should not be 
considered on his part as an intention en- 
tirely to adopt, or indeed to adopt in any 
great degree, the provisions of the Bill. 
His object was, as far as it could be done 
without injury, to free the poorer classes 
from compulsory labour on the Sabbath. 
Mr. Wilks was for sending the Bill to 
a Committee, for the purpose of framing 
a measure which might afford protection 
on the Sabbath to the poorer classes, but 
which would not at the same time abridge 
their rational pleasures. Enjoyment they 
should be permitted to partake, without 
violating the one day set apart for the 
observance of religion. He should support 
the second reading, notwithstanding all 
the positiveness of assertion on theological 
points (unfit for discussion in that House), 
in which some hon. Members had in- 
dulged. They had shown that in these 
as in other matters a little learning was a 
dangerous thing. It was strange! that 
they should have forgotten that, from the 
Creation a weekly day of rest and grate- 
ful adoration was enjoyed—that in patri- 
archal times, when the hoary sage was the 
chieftain and the priest, such a day 
witnessed the abstinence from journeying 
—the social sacrifice and domestic rest— 
and was enjoined in the Decalogue for 
permanent observance; it formed not a 
mere part of the Mosaical and ritual 
economy, but obtained the eternal sanc- 
tion, and its violation ranked with the 
most injurious crimes. Ill had they read 
the sacred Canon, who had not there 
found frequent exhortations to public 
worship, and those devout associations 
which the so setting apart of one day 
in the week could alone effect; as well as 
the most interesting examples of the benefits 
which such dedication of their time sup- 
plied. The Lord’s Day was, in the 
earliest ages, scrupulously, but cheerfully 
observed, That observance was amongst 
the distinctive lineaments of the Christian 
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character, From the letter of Pliny to 
Trajan, at the close of the first century, 
the fact was well known. That letter 
stated that on the first day ef the week, 
before the rising of the sun, the primitive 
believers assembled to sing in honour of 
their Saviour; and that the very slaves, 
at the hazard of their lives, abstained 
on that day from labour, and dedi- 
cated the hours to devotion and pious in- 
tercourse. He hoped to hear no man 
attempt to misrepresent and pervert, as 
judaical and pharisaic, that reverence for 
the Christian holiday, which the most hon- 
oured and eminent in every age had 
gloried to display! But the Bill had been 
unkindly held up to abhorrence as an 
aristocratical device, intended to act 
oppressively against the poor, but to leave 
the rich untouched. The reverse was 
true. By whom had it been sought? 
By whom was it desired ?__ Let it be re- 
collected that, on no question except on 
anti-slavery, since the Reform of Parlia- 
ment, had petitions so numerous been 
presented to this House from the poor, 
the middling, the industrious, and the re- 
flecting classes of society, as on this sub- 
ject, and in favour of this Bill, now 
treated here with contempt and scorn, as 
founded in pharisaical pride. Those 
petitions had been signed by Churchmen 
and Dissenters—by persons varying in 
doctrinal opinions and in modes of wor- 
ship—but all complaining of the defec- 
tive state of the law, and imploring enact- 
ments by which the open violations of the 
Lord’s Day might be restrained, and all 
persons might be set free from occupation 
—to consecrate or appropriate that day 
as inclination should inspire. The hon. 
Baronet merited praise for the motives by 
which he had been influenced, though 
he wished he had regarded more the 
suggestions of those whose practical 
knowledge of this country, and of the 
situation of the labouring classes, might 
have enabled him to avert from the 
Bill some of the objections by which it 
was now likely to be overwhelmed. 
Still, this was the Bill, for which very 
many thousands had specifically petition- 
ed, and which, having been for two Ses- 
sions before the House, must be generally 
and accurately known. The House might 
at least read it a second time, and 
in a Committee, endeavour to purify it 
from the dross, and shew a determination 
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them to improve in intellectual, moral, 
and religious happiness. 

Mr. Gisborne said, that he should have 
liked to have spoken immediately after 
the hon. member for Dover, because he 
would thereby have been saved much in 
regard to what he had to say upon this 
measure. The hon. member for Stafford- 
shire said, that this Bill did not go to 
interfere with the amusements of the poor 
or working classes ;—but how did the 
Bill begin? Why, by shutting up the 
noble river Thames on the Sabbath—by 
prohibiting every boat, barge, or steam-boat 
from plying—and preventing every onefrom 
taking advantage of that beautiful scenery 
which the river presented. This was the 
first provision to be enforced, and one, 
the effect of which must strike every one 
who would take the trouble to look at the 
clause which related to the hiring of 
vessels, &c. The bill of last year pro- 
hibited persons from beginning a journey 
on Sunday ; but the present Bill went, not 
only to prevent persons from starting on 
the Sunday,—it did more ; it actually 
stopped those conveyances which might 
be in motion on the Sabbath. Now, he 
knew that there was a fast day-coach 
which ran from Manchester to London, 
called the Day Coach. This coach 
reached town generally about half-past 
eleven at night; and suppose the coach 
to be delayed by a fall of snow, or by the 
bad state of the roads, it would be 
stopped very likely somewhere about 
Finchley, if the journey thus impeded 
occurred on a Saturday night. For his 
own part, he should oppose the Bill, be- 
cause he thought its practical working 
would be highly injurious. I[t enabled 
any Justice of the Peace, &c., to seize 
cattle travelling on a Sabbath. The 
justice also had the power to detain the 
cattle till the Wednesday following, unless 
the party should pay a fine of 5/. If the 
amount were not paid on Wednesday, the 
overseer was himself punishable, or, in 
default of the overseer, any other officer 
was subject to the penalty of 27. And 
what remedy had the party injured ? 
Why, the information was to be conveyed 
from an informer (no matter who he 
might be) to the parish officer. The 
parish officer had only to say, ‘“ Oh, it 
was A or B gave me the information, but 
I don’t know where he is. When he saw 
such a Bill as this brought forward, he 
really could not but think it an incurable 
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one. Then it was proposed to stop parties 
from travelling on the Sunday, unless 
upon some work of piety, &c. Now, 
suppose the case of any hon. Gentleman 
driving into Regent-street on a Sunday, 
and requiring horses, He must go to Mr. 
Newman’s, and he would be immediately 
accosted by him or his ostler in this way. 
“‘ Before you have your horses, are you 
travelling upon a work of piety or not?” 
Then let any hon. Gentleman say how 
many clauses he was prepared to support ? 
Had the hon. Gentleman thrown over the 
locomotive clauses? The hon. Gentle- 
man had shown a great regard to the 
Act 2nd George 3rd, and had care- 
fully preserved it probably because it 
was a kind of twin brother to his 
own. The hon. Baronet’s Bill pro- 
hibited persons frequenting any debat- 
ing society, or public lecture, or address, 
on any subject—of course including re- 
ligious subjects. Now, the Act the hon. 
Baronet wished to preserve, after reciting, 
that debates had been held on the even- 
ing of the Lord’s Day, concerning divers 
texts of Scripture, by unlearned persons 
incompetent to explain them, enacted that 
any house, or room, used for public 
debating on any subject on any part of 
Sunday, to which persons shall be ad- 
mitted by payment of money, shall be 
deemed a disorderly house, and the 
keeper of it be liable to forfeit 200/. for 
every day it shall be open, to such person 
as shall sue for it, besides being punisha- 
ble as the keeper of a disorderly house. 
All that the hon. Baronet was solicitous 
to preserve; and the other provisions, by 
which the chairman of any such meeting 
shall forfeit 100/., and any door-keepers 
or servants shall forfeit 50/., must, no 
doubt, be equally pleasing to him. But 
not only was he anxious to preserve this 
Act; he took it as a model for his own 
legislation. For, in a subsequent clause 
of his Bill, any person advertising, or 
causing to be advertised, any such meet- 
ing, as well as the printer and publisher, 
shall respectively forfeit 50/. for every 
such offence to any person who will sue 
for the same. These were only a few of 
the incongruities of the measure? He 
was quite sure, however, that the majority, 
of the House were against every clause 
of the Bill, even if they allowed it to go 
to a second reading. The Bill was really 
incurable. And he should give his vote 
against it, 
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Colonel Evans said, as it appeared to 
him, the great question was, whether the 
Bill then under consideration was curable 
or incurable. He thought the measure was 
one which was curable, and he would 
suggest how it might be cured. It had 
been charged against the Bill, that no 
Gentleman could be found to support any 
one of its clauses, but he would support 
one clause contained in the measure, 
namely, the exemption clause, as it was 
termed. That clause related to the ex- 
emption of hotel keepers, &c. This 
reminded him of an amnesty which was 
granted by a certain despotic Monarch. 
This absurd state document after having 
recited the terms of the amnesty, pro- 
vided that every person who had been 
hostile to the reigning power previous 
to the promulgation of this Act, should 
be exempted from the operation of the 
amnesty. Acting on this principle, he 
would support this exemption clause of 
the Bill, and exempt from the operation 
of the Bill all other persons included in 
the previous clauses. He conceived, that 
this Bill was a confiscatory measure, and 
that a vast portion of property would be 
destroyed if it were allowed to be carried. 
He hoped in such a case, however, that 
the fishmongers and fruiterers would be 
exempted from the operation of the Bill. 
Many of his constituents were engaged in 
these trades; and he understood that, 
with regard to fruit especially, no less 
than one-fourth of that which was con- 
sumed in the metropolis was sold re- 
gularly between Saturday and Monday. 
He hoped, indeed, that this Bill would be 
thrown out, and some other measure in- 
troduced of a different character, because 
he would submit, that the law was already 
extremely severe in many respects. 

Mr. Mark Phillips said, that to his 
knowledge, this Bill, if carried {into a 
law, would be productive of great injury 
to the manufacturing districts, and espe- 
cially to the iron trade. It would occa- 
sion a loss of wages to the men to the 
extent, according to the opinions of the 
best-informed persons on the subject, of 
not less than twenty-five percent. The 
effect produced by it of keeping commo- 
dities from the market was very serious. 
Even now the consequence of the deten- 
tion of fish would frequently occasion a 
variation in the fish-market of from fifty 
to seventy-five per cent, in the course of 
three or four hours, and, of course, a 
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variation to that extent of the fishmongers’ 


profits. There was not a Member in the 
House who could not fix upon some one 
clause of this Bill as productive of great 
injury to the trade, or to the poorer in- 
habitants, of the borough or county with 
which he was connected. Great quanti- 
ties of cattle continually came into the 
ports on the western coast of England, 
from Ireland, and if any of them should 
happen to arrive on Sunday, they must 
hereafter be kept on board, greatly to the 
sufferings of the animals. In fact to these 
beasts this would be an act of cruelty 
worthy to be punished under Mr. Martin’s 
Act. He should protest strongly against 
the passing of the measure, more espe- 
cially as it appeared to him to be a most 
unjust and impolitic interference with the 
regular supply of the necessaries of life. 
Mr. Williams Wynn thought, that the 
House could not advantageously discuss 
this question theologically, as some of the 
greatest divines and most eminent men of 
all ages had entertained different opinions 
upon the observance of the Christian 
Sabbath. Upon that question, in oyr own 
times, Paley and Horsley had taken dif- 
ferent sides ; and it could not in his 
opinion, be settled by that House. He 
would take the question simply as it 
stood at present. What new provisions 
then did the Bill enact? What were the 
great features of the Bill? The pro- 
hibition of travelling on Sunday, the 
prohibition of the sale of food, or re- 
freshment, on Sunday,—were the two 
chief provisions of the Bill. Had 
either of these provisions been defended 
by any one Member who had expressed 
his determination of supporting the second 
reading ? He had not heard one Gentle- 
man advance a single argument in defence 
of these enactments; but they had con- 
curred in reprobating them. Certain ex- 
ceptions were made with respect to travel- 
ling; as, for instance, in the case of 
charity, piety, and necessity. With one 
or all of these objects in view, a man 
would be suffered to travel on Sunday. 
But how was the object of the traveller to 
be ascertained? For that difficulty the 
Bill contained no provision; and if a 
traveller appeared on the road on Sunday, 
he would have to argue and explain to 
each inn-keeper and_ turnpike-keeper 
whether the purpose of his journey was 
one of piety, charity, or necessity. With 
respect to trading, he had heard no argu- 
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ment advanced in defence of the total 
prohibition of the sale of particular arti- 
cles of a perishable nature on Sunday. 
In all other Acts of Parliament relating 
to the sale of articles on Sunday, fish had 
been specially excepted. No exception 
of that kind was made in the present Bill, 
and therefore, as had been observed by 
the hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down, the supply of that article must be 
deteriorated, to the inconvenience of the 
public, and to the injury of the industri- 
ous and hardworking men by whom the 
market was supplied. Again, the sale of 
every kind of refreshment was to be 
positively prohibited. Were they really 
to enact, that those who, after a week’s 
confinement in London, walked a short 
distance into the country on Sunday, 
were not to be allowed to procure any re- 
freshment whatever? The hon. Baronet, 
the member for Staffordshire, who second- 
ed the motion, asked whether we did not 
wish to diminish the evil of drunkenness, 
especially on the Sunday? Undoubtedly 
drunkenness was an evil at all times, and 
a much greater evil on Sunday. But to 
correct that evil, it was not necessary to 
pass this measure. To increase the pen- 
alty upon drunkenness generally, might be 
a fit subject for legislation ; but, because 
one man drank too much, all the rest of 
the country was to be debarred from 
drinking at all, it was like saying no man 
shall touch water, because another gets 
drowned. He was not willing to allow 
the Bill to go into Committee, to 
see whether it could be rendered un- 
objectionable. In the present stage 
of the Bill, that was an unfair mode 
of proceeding. On the motion for 
leave to bring in the Bill, it might 
have been urged as a reason to induce 
the House to allow the measure to be 
laid before it, that if the principle were 
approved of, a suitable Bill would be in- 
troduced; but, after the Bill had been 
printed, and after its provisions had been 
found to be such as could not, with any 
sense of propriety, be suffered to pass into 
a law, such an argument for the committal 
of the Bill had no force, and the only 
mode of proceeding was to reject it upon 
the second reading, and make room for 
the introduction of a better Bill in its 
stead. The answer to Pope’s habitual ex- 
clamation — ‘“* Heaven mend me!” was, 
“Mend you, master, why it would be 
much easier to make a new one!” And 
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a similar reply might very properly be 
made to those who, admitting the deform- 
ity of the present Bill, called upon the 
House to go into Committee to amend it. 
Seeing that the leading features of the 
Bill were either impracticable or detri- 
mental to the public interests, the House 
had better get rid of it at once, and leave 
the field clear for the introduction of a 
better-considered measure. 

Sir Ronald Ferguson said, it appeared 
to him wonderful, that any Member of a 
free House of Commons could have ven- 
tured to introduce this Bill, and that any 
hon. Member should have taken its part. 
He agreed with the hon. member for 
Derby, that this Bill could not be amend- 
ed, and that it was * incurable; ” and he 
was sure that the House would not allow 
it to go into a Committee, as they had al- 
ready in fact, pronounced judgment upon it. 
He entreated the House to throw out the 
Bill, and he regretted, that it had ever 
been allowed to be read a first time. He 
would beg leave to allude to a letter which 
he had received from Scotland on this 
subject; and with reference to the Scotch 
Bill he would observe that its provisions 
were befitting the dark and barbarous 
ages only. As, however, that measure 
was not before the House, he did not 
think it would be right to state any thing 
further upon it; but he would take the 
opportunity of saying, that he trusted 
the fate of this Bill would be such 
as would not induce the hon. Baronet to 
bring the Scotch measure forward. He 
would, however, read to the House the 
letter which he had received from one of 
the oldest clergymen in Scotland, who 
was well known to the hon. member for 
Cupar. This letter was not intended to 
be read to the House, but, in justice to the 
Scotch clergy, he could not forbear com- 
municating its contents. The letter was 
dated from Cupar, and stated the opinion 
of the Presbytery of Cupar to be hostile to 
the measure, and the writer hoped, that 
the good sense of the House of Commons 
would save them from this crude legisla- 
tion, which was, as far as regarded that 
part of the country, uncalled for. The 
writer further expressed the hope, thatif 
he (Sir Ronald Ferguson) took any share 
in the debate, he would not approve of 
the measure. This, then, was the opinion 
of a Scotch clergyman!—this was the 
opinion of the Presbytery of Cupar! For 
his own part he should term this—a Bill 
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to abridge the common luxuries and com- 
forts of the poor and labouring classes in 
England, 

Lord Sandon regretted, as a friend to 
the alleged object of the measure, that the 
hon. Baronet should have introduced a 
bill, every clause of which had already 
been rejected by the House. The course 
pursued by the hon. Baronet was highly 
injudicious, and had exposed the whole 
subject to a great deal of ridicule and 
levity, which ought not fairly to be cast 
upon it. No gentleman should venture 
to legislate upon sacred subjects without 
much caution and consideration. He cer- 
tainly did believe the labouring people re- 
quired some protection. The tyranny of 
wealth over labour in this country was so 
great as to require some protection for 
labour against its extravagant demands. 
So far as preventing labour on the Sab- 
bath-day was concerned, he was ready to 
legislate, but no further; and he most 
anxiously entreated the hon. Baronet to 
withdraw his Bill. 

Sir Matthew White Ridley declared it 
was not his wish to treat the Bill of the 
hon. Baronet with levity, but to deal with 
the subject on a broad principle. He 
thought that a measure of this sort must 
be prejudicial to the true interests of reli- 
gion. Hon. Gentlemen would see, that 
the practical working of the Bill must be 
to affect the lower classes, and to leave 
the rich unmolested. It did not trench 
upon the recreations of the higher classes, 
but it did on those of the poor. He 
should ground his opposition to the se- 
cond reading of the Bill upon the convic- 
tion, that any interference by the Legisla- 
ture on this particular subject must be in- 
jurious to the true interests of religion. 
They saw that in France, in the German 
States, in Prussia, and other parts of the 
continent, the Sunday, after the perform- 
ance of religious duties, was made a day 
of relaxation and innocent amusement. 
In Hanover also, after church service, 
Sunday was made a day of amusement 
and harmless festivity; and even the 
Opera was open on that day. He would 
refer to those more acquainted with the 
south of England, and ask whether the 
indulgence in the game of cricket on a 
Sunday evening was productive of injury 
to public morals, or whether the people 
were less religious on that account? So 
far from this being the case, he would 
yenture to say, that the indulgence in such 
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harmless amusements, after the hours of 
church service, was calculated to keep 
men from indulging in drinking at public- 
houses, and other vices. He objected to 
all unnecessary legislation on this sub- 
ject, and upon this principle he would 
give his decided opposition to this Bill. 

Mr. Ronayne concurred most fully in 

what had fallen from the hon. Baronet 
who had just sat down. In no country 
was the Sabbath more religiously observed 
thanin England. He was opposed to that 
wild spirit of hyper-legislation which ap- 
peared to be abroad, particularly with re- 
ference to the amusement and recreation 
of the more useful classes of society on 
the Lord’s-day; but he particularly ob- 
jected to the Bill now before the House. 
He was rather surprised, that the House 
should have been inclined to treat the 
subject with so much gravity, instead of 
meeting the Bill with that ridicule which 
it deserved. He felt inclined to treat it 
in that way, and would, therefore, say, with 
the poet— 
* Raise not yourscythes, suppressors of our vice! 

Reforming saints, too delicately nice! 

By whose decrees, our sinful souls to save, 

No Sunday tankards foam ; no barbers shave ; 


But pots undrawn, and beards unmown, display 
Your holy reverence of the Sabbath-day.” 


Lord Granville Somerset suggested to 
the hon. Baronet to withdraw his Bill for 
the present. By adopting this course, he 
would by no means withdraw his preten- 
sions to the support of the House on the 
introduction of a Bill of a more moderate 
and limited description. He, for one, 
felt bound to oppose the second reading 
of this Bill, although he would have wil- 
lingly supported, and so he was sure 
would the majority of the House, any 
bond fide measure for the better observ- 
ance of the Sabbath. 

Mr. Plumptre said, he was not in the 
habit of obtruding his opinions at any 
length upon the House, but he wished to 
say a few words upon this Bill. They 
had been told, that gentlemen would feel 
very odd and dissatisfied if they found 
the Thames shut up against them, or were 
to be debarred the use of pot-houses and 
stage-eoaches on the Lord’s-day. Now, 
they would find amongst the petitioners 
in favour of this measure many lightermen 
and others connected with the river, and 
also many post-masters and_post-boys, 
who were anxious to make the Sabbath a 
day of rest and of religions observance, He 
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regretted to hear the manner in which the 
hon, Member had talked of the soles of 
journeymen fishmongers and the souls of 
journeymen bakers as being of equal 
value. This certainly was not speaking 
in the language of him who said, that one 
soul was of more value than the whole 
world beside. He would ask, were they 
prepared to rob their fellow-creatures of | 
their religion? [‘* Question.”] He would | 
ask them how they would meet such a_ 
charge on the great and last day? He did | 
not mean to say, that he was ready to give | 
his support to every clause of the Bill as | 
it stood, but he would vote for its going | 
into a Committee where the objectionable | 
parts, if any, might be removed. He; 
hoped the House would, at least, agree | 
with him in the propriety of going so far. 

Mr. O’ Dwyer opposed the Bill zx toto. | 
Many of the crimes included in this Bill, 
such as drunkenness, gambling, swearing, 
cock-tighting, bull-baiting, &c., on the 
Lord’s-day, were already provided against 
by law. He would fearlessly assert, that 
the country would not endure such a Bill 
as this, even though Parliament should 
be found sufficiently intolerant to pass it. 
He did not mean to impute blame to the 
hon. Baronet who introduced the Bill; 
on the contrary, he believed the hon. 
Baronet to be actuated by pure and sin- 
cere, though mistaken, feelings. He was 
determined to oppose all such Bills, be- 
cause, so long as no law, cither moral or 
religious, was violated, the Legislature 
had no right to interfere with the relaxa- 
tions and amusements of the people. 

Mr, Grote was anxious, that the ques- 
tion should not go to a division without 
his entering his protest against the Mo- 
tion. The Bill, if carried into a law, 
would be nothing more or less than a 
sentence of imprisonment upon the work- 
ing classes of society upon the Sabbath. 
Nothing could justify the introduction of 
a measure of even much less severity than 
the present Bill. He saw no mark of a 
want of observance of the Sabbath 
amongst the people, nor was there any 
irregularity on that day beyond what was 
always to be found, and must always be 
expected, in a large metropolis. Reli- 
gion, to be effective, must be spontaneous 
and sincere. It was useless to attempt 
driving the people into it. He would give 
his decided opposition to the Bill. 

Mr. Goulburn would follow the example 
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and state, as briefly as possible, the reasons 
that would guide his vote upon the pre- 
sent measure. He was one of those who 
could not but regret the course which the 
hon. Baronet who introduced the Bill to 
the House, had deemed it proper to pur- 
sue. He did not by any means wish to 
be understood as arraigning the motives 
of the hon. Baronet, which he believed to 
be of the purest kind. Neither was he at 
all insensible to the great importance 
of the subject itself. He must, at the 
same time, express his regret and surprise, 
that the hon. Baronet should, after the 
decided declaration of the House in the 
last Session on the subject, have intro- 
duced a Bill of a precisely similar nature 
to that which was then rejected. Surely 
the hon. Baronet could scarcely expect 
of the House a favourable reception for 
such a Bill. It was undoubtedly the duty 
of the Legislature to provide by every 
proper means for the due observance of 
the Sabbath ; but he did not think, that 
the best mode of promoting that ob- 
servance, was by introducing a measure 
that had been rejected in the last Session 
of Parliament, and by subjecting it to a 
second rejection, send forth a most un- 
favourable impression, not only of the 
measure itself, but also of those who might 
most conscientiously decide upon it— 
and induce a belief out of doors, that there 
was no disposition in that House to en- 
force a due observance of the Lord’s-day. 
If the hon. Baronet had introduced a mea- 
sure to give full effect to the existing 
laws, to enforce a proper observance of the 
Sabbath, no one would more cordially 
concur in such a measure than he would. 
He should prefer enforcing the laws that . 
now existed to multiplying Acts of Legis- 
lation on the subject. He did not think, 
that much good could ensue from the pre- 
sent measure; but if he should be called 
upon by the hon. Baronet to express an 
opinion upon it by his vote, he should rather 
give that vote in favour of the second 
reading, than risk the consequences, and, 
he feared, the bad effects, of its rejection 
a second time. While he said this, he 
wished to be distinctly understood as dis- 
posed to alter the whole character of the 
Bill in the Committee, so as to give a 
proper effect to the laws as they now 
‘stood, so that they might interfere in a 
salutary manner with the scandalous and 
indecorous violations of the Sabbath that 
were now unfortunately but too apparent, 
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and were highly prejudicial to the morals 
ofthe people. Ifthehon. Baronet should 
divide the House upon the question, he 
(Mr. Goulburn) should certainly vote with 
him, because he considered it a national 
duty to uphold the due observance of the 
Sabbath; but further than this, he would 
not wish to carry the enactments, as he 
had no disposition to interfere with the 
necessary and innocent recreations of the 
people, so long as a proper decorum was 
observed, as every good man must wish, 
on the Lord’s-day. 

Mr. Sinclair earnestly and respectfully 
entreated his hon. friend to withdraw this 
Bill; the fate of which he had long fore- 
seen, though he himself, out of respect for 
the principles, was prepared to support the 
second reading; and he was the more 
desirous to urge this request, because the 
division would afford to this country a 
very unfair index of the feelings of the 
House on this important subject, and 
would place many gentlemen in a false 
position ; first, because it would be sup- 
posed (and most erroneously) that all who 
voted against this measure, were averse 
to every kind or degree of legislation as to 
Sabbath Observance; and next, because 
others, who supported the Bill, might be, 
with equal injustice, considered as inclined 
to adopt all its provisions. He (Mr. Sin- 
clair) was bound to say, that he consi- 
dered many of the clauses exceptionable, 
inconsistent, and impracticable. He 
would cheerfully concur with his hon. 
friend (to whose worth and exertions no 
man was more inclined to do the fullest 
justice) in putting an end to Sunday 
trading, and in thus placing all shop- 
keepers on an equal footing, by enforcing 
that prohibition to trade which they them- 
selves were generally desirous to see estab- 
lished under adequate penalties. But 
when they came to the particular enact- 
ments, his hon. friend and he would very 
soon part company. He had often told 
his hon. friend, that by attempting too 
much, he would accomplish nothing—his 
advice had uniformly been in private, what 
he now ventured publicly to repeat, guan- 
do id non possis quod velis, 7d saltem velis 
quod possis. His hon. friend had not 
sufficiently distinguished between what a 
man of strict religious principle might 
prescribe to himself as a duty, and what 
he had a right to impose as a burthen 
upon others, whose views were less ele- 
vated, or less decided: what was a privi- 
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lege and blessing to the one, would be 
privation and bondage to the other. He 
should quote a single sentence from Arch- 
bishop Usher, in which he most cordially 
concurred: ‘If I had all men’s con- 
sciences in my keeping, I could, in dis- 
putable cases, give laws unto them as well 
as unto myself; but it is one thing what I 
can do, and another thing what all other 
men must do.” With every desire to give 
to the working classes that protection 
which they so urgently claimed, and to 
which they were so justly entitled, he did 
not think the present provisions of this 
Bill were wisely adapted for that lauda- 
ble object; and if it were persevered in, 
and discussed in Committee, there were 
many of its enactments which he should 
wish to see greatly modified, or altogether 
omitted. 

Mr. Andrew Johnston observed, there 
was scarcely ever before brought under 
the consideration of that House a ques- 
tion of greater importance than the pre- 
sent; and he hoped, that the House, in 
coming to a division, would at once say, 
aye or noupon the Bill, in order that the 
country at large might judge of the opin- 
ions of their Representatives, as to the due 
observance of the Sabbath. [‘ Oh, oh !’’] 
The House should bear in mind, that the 
question for the second reading of the Bill 
of last Session was only lost by a majority 
of six. It should be remembered, too, that 
a less stringent measure had been intro- 
duced the same Session; and though it 
had undergone much cutting and clipping 
to meet the wishes of hon. Members, still 
it met with a similar fate. He considered 
the hon. Baronet perfectly justified in 
bringing in this Bill. Let it go into a 
Committee. He was much disappointed 
at finding that none of the Representatives 
of this great metropolis had come for- 
ward in support of this Bill. [‘‘ Question.” 
As the House had heard those opposed to 
the Bill enter into its details, it was, he 
thought, but fair that they should give 
those who wished to support it an oppor- 
tunity of expressing their opinion. He 
called upon the House to pay some atten- 
tion to the petitions which had been pre- 
sented to the House in favour of this mea- 
sure, the clauses of which had been so 
grossly ridiculed by the hon, member for 
Derbyshire. He would maintain, that 
there was not one of the provisions of this 
Bill which was not calculated to provide 
for the wants and wishes of the great mass 
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of the King’s subjects. He was much mis- 
taken—he was mistaken—if this question 
was not a growing question. If it gained 
nothing, it gained this, which nobody could 
deny, that much moral benefit was derived 
to the community by its discussion. He 
entreated the House to let the Bill go 
into Committee, and not to trifle with 
the wishes of the numerous petitioners 
in its favour by its rejection. 

Mr. Gisborne, in explanation, denied 
having turned the Bill into ridicule, or 
having treated it with contempt. If some 
of the clauses of the Bill led to ridiculous 
conclusions, it was no fault of his. 

Mr. O'Connell believed, many of the 
supporters of this Bill were not aware 
of the extent of its operation. Its pro- 
visions extended to Ireland and to Scotland 
too. ‘To be sure, there was to be another 
Bill for Scotland alone; so that Scotland, 
by a piece of happy dexterity on the part 
of the hon. Baronet, was to have the 
benefit of a double legislation. It was an 
expression common in his profession, that 
there never was an Act of Parliament 
through which a coach and six might not 
be driven. But here wasan Act of Parlia- 
ment that would let the coach and six go 
free—that would clear the way for it on 
the Lord’s-day ; but woe to the unfortu- 
nate wight who required a cab on that day. 
He protested against this Bill. Its prin- 
ciple was odious—its principle was atro- 
cious. It was altogether a denial of the 
great principle of Christianity, by giving a 
preference to the rich over the poor. If 
the hon. Baronet wanted to legislate, why 
did he not begin by compelling the wealthy 
classes of society toa due observance of 
the Sabbath? Why did not he set out 
with telling them, that they must not have 
a groom to curry their horses, or a cook 
to dress their turtle on that day? Why 
did he not take steps to prevent the hold- 
ing of Cabinet Councils, and the giving of 
Cabinet dinners on the Sunday? Why 
did he not propose, that the Regent’s-park 
and Hyde-park should be shut up—that 
there should be no rides in Rotten-row, or 
drives in the circle on the Sunday? Let 
the hon. Baronet, if he must legislate on 
the subject, begin at the right end, and he 
would deserve support. Oh! but no, the 
private equipage must be respected. And 
yet aman might have a very handsome 
carriage, but still require job-horses. But 
woe to the man who let, and the man who 
hired, job-horses. Both must suffer. But, 
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to be serious, no man could have too much 
religion for himself, and he had a right to 
the strictest observance of the Sabbath, 
which he might deem proper; but no man 
could be too cautious in obtruding his re- 
ligious belief upon others. Who was it, 
that in the high mightiness of his sanctity 
could take upon him to force that sanctity 
upon another? Let them look at some 
of the effects of this Bill. There must be 
informations ; there must be investigations 
before the Magistrates; then would come 
the oaths, the secret malice, the inward 
curse; in short, one morning’s inquiry at 
Bow-street would cause more sin and de- 
moralization than the whole of the proceed- 
ings which the Bill pretended to prevent. 
It was curious to observe, how some of the 
supporters of this Bill treated it. They 
seemed to be acting under a fear of their 
constituents, or some other secret appre- 
hension. One said, “I admit that the 
Bill, as a whole, is bad, but yet, if pressed, 
I must vote for it;”” and then came an- 
other, who said, ‘I object to some of the 
clauses, yet, if driven to it, I must support 
it; but pray do not press me ; pray do not 
drive me intosuch apredicament. Again 
others thought it right to go into the Com- 
mittee, where the Bill would be amended ; 
it would be changed, and yet be the same 
Bill. Tt must, in that case, resemble the 
musket of a countryman of his, which was 
still the same musket, although the owner 
had, at different times, found it necessary 
to change first the lock, and then the 
stock, and then the barrel. Away, he 
would say, with this coercive piety— 
this legislative goodness—this Act of 
Parliament holiness! When such were 
brought under the consideration of the 
House, they deserved to be met with 
argument on the one hand, and ridicule 
and contempt on the other. Under these 
pretences it was, that they were called 
upon to abridge the amusements of the 
people. A Frenchman, about to suffer 
by the guillotine, at the period of the Re- 
volution, was heard to exclaim, “Oh! 
liberty, what crimes are committed in thy 
name.” And any one who witnessed the 
efforts made to shackle the people with 
this Bill, and measures such as this, might 
with equal justice exclaim, ‘ Oh! reli- 
gion, what folly, what absurdity, what in- 


justice, are committed in thy name. "He 


considered, that the majority of the 

several Members who had supported the 

Bill really did not know the object for 
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which they werecontending. Why should 
the puny aid of men be applied to the aid 
of the Almighty? Why should this ques- 
tion be locked up in an isolated manner ? 
Why not let this question be fairly dis- 
cussed? And he hoped, that this Bill 
would be indignantly rejected. If he had 
any malignity to the Protestant Church, 
he might be inclined to support this Mo- 
tion, but, as an honest man, he could #ot 
support it. 

Sir Daniel Sandford must enter his 
most decided protest against not only 
the details, but the preamble of this Bill, 
which, he asserted, would be detrimental 
rather than serviceable to the interests 
of religion. It was not necéssary, that 
he should enter into any explanation of 
the reasons which induced him to oppose 
the further progress of this measure ; but 
he could assure the House, that in the 
vote he meant to give, he was actuated 
by as sincere a love of Christianity as 
any man in thecountry. He came down, 
however, not so much to oppose the pre- 
sent Motion as to move the rejection of the 
Scotch Bill; and if the House should 
decide upon allowing that measure to go 
into Committee, he begged to say, that 
he was fully determined to contend the 
ground, inch by inch, with its supporters. 

Mr. Shaw had but a single observation 
to make. The hon. and learned member 
for Dublin put the opposition to the mea- 
sure upon a ground which could not be 
passed over without remark. The hon. 
and learned Member deprecated any legis- 
lative interference on such a subject; but 
although he did not approve of the pre- 
sent Bill, he must, notwithstanding what 
had fallen from the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin, contend, that it was 
the bounden duty of a Christian Legis- 
lature to adopt means for ensuring a 
proper observance of the Lord’s-day. Be- 
yond this, he did not think they should 
go. Sunday trading, and the profanation 
of the Sabbath, ought to be put down ; 
but still, as the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had put forth a doctrine to which he 
(Mr. Shaw) could not subscribe, he 
should, if they went to a division, give 


his vote for the second reading of this 
Bill, knowing, as he did, that there was 
a demand, a want, and a sincere desire 
throughout the country for some effica- 
cious law for enforcing a decent observ- 
ance of the Lord’s-day. 

Sir Andrew Agnew said, in reply, that 
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he should not have presumed to bring 
forward the present Bill, if he had not 
had reason to believe, that it would have 
found considerable support in that House. 





The House divided—Ayes 125; Noes 


161: Majority 36. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, May 1, 1804. 


MinuteEs.] Bills. Read a first time:—Hertford Borough. 
—Read a third time :— Trial of Offenders in London and 
Middlesex. 

Petitions presented. By Lords SurrigLD and TEYNHAM, 
from two Dissenting Congregations in London,—for Re- 
lief to the Dissenters.—By Lord SurFtkeLD, from Bury, 


for an Alteration in the Sale of Beer Act.—By the Duke of 


NewcastT LF, from several Graduates of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, against any Alteration in the Laws as to Graduat- 
ing; and from four Places, against any Alteration in the 
Corn Laws.—By Lord Monracu, from two Places, for 

Protection to the Established Church.—By the Archbishop 

of CANTERBURY, and the Bishops of ExgeTer, DurHAM, 

and Lineotn,—from a Number of Places,—for the Better 

Observance of the Sabbath. 

OBSERVANCE OF THE SABBATH.] The 
Archbishop of Canterbury said, he had 
several petitions to present to their Lord- 
ships on the important subject of the ha- 
bitual violation of the Lord’s Day by the 
people of this country. Their Lordships 
might, perhaps, think that, after the deci- 
sion which the other House had come to 
last night upon this question, the peti- 
tions he had to present came rather late. 
He could not, however, persuade himself, 
that the Legislature would allow the Ses- 
sion to pass over without the adoption of 
some measure upon a subject in which the 
Spiritual welfare of the people and the cha- 
racter of the country were so deeply in- 
volved. He was sorry, that indiscreet zeal 
on the part of well-meaning persons 
should have been the means of rendering 
abortive the attempts heretofore to legis- 
late upon the subject. If it could be 
said, that in any matter the voice of the 
people was the voice of God, surely it was 
upon this question; and he thought the 
numerous petitions that had been sent up 
to Parliament from all parts of the coun- 
try, and from all classes, ought not to be 
overlooked and treated with utter neglect. 
He, therefore, trusted, that the Session 
would not pass over without the produc- 
ion of some legislative measure to check 
he scandalous violations of the Sabbath 
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habitually practised, and particularly to 
the illicit traffic so generally carried on in 
defiance of the positive law of the land 
upon that day. He was most anxious to 
see secured to the poor man the advant- 
ages intended by the Almighty in the 
ordination of the Sabbath. These were 
rest from labour, and leisure to worship 
God, and meditate upon those things 
which concerned the eternal welfare of 
the human race. He hoped a Bill would 
yet be sent up from the other House, con- 
taining provisions for the attainment of 
these objects, free from all objection. In 
legislating upon this and all such sub- 
jects, it should be borne in mind that, to 
make a law such as it would be possible 
to carry into execution, it should not be 
charged with excessive penalties, or in- 
terfere too much with the personal liberty 
or domestic habits of the community. 
The most rev. Prelate presented a petition 
for the better observance of the Sabbath 
from Lambeth, signed by 2,347 persons, 
and from several other places. 

Lord Wynford reminded the House, 
that he had, early in the Session, given 
notice of his intention to bring in a Bill 
to check the habitual violation of the 
Lord’s Day. He was then told, that 
there was such a Bill before the other 
House. Now, that that Bill had been dis- 
posed of, he did not immediately give 
notice of another, being desirous of con- 
sulting with the right Rev. Bench upon 
the subject. To the extent of preventing 
trading upon Sundays, and to that extent 
only, did he go along with the measure 
that had been introduced. 


Arrairs oF Ovupe.] Lord Ellen- 
borough, with reference to his Motion 
to the claim of Mr. Prendergast, as _re- 
presentative of two native bankers, on 
the King of Oude, inquired whether 
Ministers would state the grounds on 
which the mandamus obtained by the 
Board of Control had been abandoned ; 
and whether the information which ulti- 
mately led to that result had been received 
before or after the mandamus was applied 
for? 

The Lord Chancellor said, the noble 
Baron must have anticipated what his 
answer to this interrogatory, first and last, 
must be. He was not prepared, and the 
President of the Board of Control was not 
ready, consistently with his duty and with 
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a due regard to the public service, to ac- 
cede to the noble Baron’s request. No- 
thing certainly could be worse than to lay 
before the House documents connected 
with a transaction which was at the pre- 
sent moment by no means finished, al- 
though certain resolutions, or a certain 
plan or course of proceeding, had been 
agreed upon by the East-India Company 
and the Board of Control—that was, his 
Majesty’s Government. The matter was 
not concluded with respect to its general 
bearing, and still less with reference to its 
details. Therefore, to lay the information 
required before the House would be ex- 
tremely wrong. With respect to the se- 
cond question, it would appear, that it was 
intended to make some disparaging ob- 
servations with regard to the conduct of 
the individual who was at the head of the 
Board of Control. In that case, he (the 
Lord Chancellor) would be prepared to 
meet any such charge. But he would put 
it to the good feeling of the noble Baron 
himself, whether it would be acting fairly 
towards that high and responsible officer, 
to bring the subject forward when the 
matter in question was in such a situation 
as rendered it impossible, in meeting any 
observations which the noble Baron might 
make, to deal in any other than general 
allusions, With respect to producing de- 
tails and evidence, as he had already 
stated in answer to the first question, it 
was impossible that such a course could 
be taken. He should only add, that he 
and his noble and learned friend, the 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland, would be 
placed in a better situation if the subject 
were brought forward, than the President 
of the Board of Control, who, if any attack 
were made on his conduct, could not be 
present to defend himself. 

Lord Ellenborough said, the answer of 
the noble and learned Lord was not, he 
thought, quite so clear and distinct as the 
questions which he had thought it neces- 
sary to put. One of his questions was, 
whether the information on which new 
measures were adopted was received by 
the Board of Control before they applied 
for the mandamus, or subsequently to that 
proceeding. To that question no answer 
had been returned. 

The Lord Chancellor said, he should 
reserve any observations which he might 
have to make on the subject till Monday, 
as he found that the noble Baron still per- 
sisted in his purpose, which evidently was 
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that of attacking an individual on account 
of his official conduct, after the noble 
Baron had been told, as he did tell him 
on his own official knowledge, that he was 
about to introduce his attack at a moment 
when the Government could not, consist- 
ently with their duty to the King, and 
with a proper regard for the public service, 
bring forward the documents that were 
necessary to elucidate the case. 

Lord Ellenborough hoped their Lord- 
ships would, in fairness, judge of his in- 
tentions from what he had uttered, and 
not from the interpretation which the no- 
ble and learned Lord chose to put upon 
his words. He repeated, that his second 
question had not been answered ; and he 
believed, that it never would be answered. 

Subject dropped. 


ApMIssION OF DISSENTERS TO THE 
Universitigs.| The Earl of Winchelsea: 
My Lords, in pursuance of the notice 
which I gave Jast Thursday, I rise to pre- 
sent to your Lordships a petition, which 
I feel proud in having had the honour of 
having placed in my hands, signed by 
upwards of one hundred lay and clerical 
graduates of the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge, resident in the small dis- 
trict of country contained in the eastern 
part of the county of Kent; out of which 
number I find there are upwards of seventy 
who have obtained the degrees of Masters 
of Arts. My Lords, I ought also to state, 
that this petition was agreed upon without 
one single dissentient voice, and that I 
have every reason to believe, that if the 
petitioners had allowed it to remain for 
signatures for only a few days ; that, with 
very few exceptions, it would have re- 
ceived the support of every individual 
connected with those universities resident 
in that part of the county. My Lords, 
the prayer of this petition is, that your 
Lordships would withhold your assent to 
any act which will, in the slightest degree, 
interfere with the limitations under which 
degrees are at present conferred at those 
Universities. My Lords, I can assure your 
Lordships, that it was with no slight re- 
gret that I saw myself deprived of an op- 
portunity, at an early period, of expressing 
my opinion on this important question ; 
and also, as it has compelled me to in- 
trude myself upon your notice upon the 
present occasion, that I was prevented 
attending in my place in this House on 
the evening when the noble Earl at the 
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head of his Majesty’s government pre- 
sented a petition signed by a certain num- 
ber of the resident members of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge in favour of the repeal 
of these limitations, and also when the 
royal Duke, Chancellor of that University, 
to whom I beg to offer my humble meed 
of thanks for the powerful and eloquent 
appeal he made to your Lordships in de- 
fence of our Established Church and reli- 
gion, presented a petition still more nu- 
merously signed, for their continuance ; 
but, my Lords, in justice to those gentle- 
men who have intrusted me with their 
petition, to whose high character of re- 
spectability and great intellectual acquire- 
ment I can bear the strongest testimony— 
in justice to my own feelings, entertaining 
as I do sentiments in perfect unison with 
those contained in the petition which | 
now hold in my hands, I cannot content 
myself with placing it upon your Lord- 
ships’ table, without craving your indul- 
gence for a very few moments, whilst I 
offer some brief observations on the sub- 
ject which it embraces—a subject which 
I, from the very bottom of my heart, be- 
lieve involves the best and dearest inter- 
ests of this Christian country. My Lords, 
since I have had the honour of a seat in 
this House, I have been called upon to 
take my share in legislating upon two of 
the most important measures which have 
been brought under the consideration of 
the Legislature of this country since the 
period of the Revolution—I allude to the 
repeal of the Corporation and Test Acts, 
and the Roman Catholic Relief Bill. My 
Lords, it is unnecessary for me to dwell, 
for it is too well known to your Lordships, 
and the great majority of my fellow-coun- 
trymen, on the warm and uncompromising 
opposition which I offered, both within 
and without the walls of this House, to 
the passing of those momentous mea- 
sures; feeling, and most justly feeling, as 
every day’s bitter experience has since 
taught me, and continues to teach me, 
that those concessions, so far from satisfy- 
ing those to whose prayers they had been 
granted, would lead to still further ag- 
gressions; and that, by the surrender of 
those great bulwarks which had been so 
wisely and so justly erected for the pro- 
tection and security of our Protestant 
Established Church, the few defences 
which were left, either for the mainte- 
nance of her government, or the propaga- 
tion of those sound scriptural doctrines 
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which she inculcates, would soon be 
placed in the hands of those who are bent 
upon total ruin and destruction. Blind 
and infatuated, indeed, must that man be 
who can doubt the truth of this assertion. 
Let him look at the open and avowed 
declaration of hostility recently made by 
the leading members of certain Dissenting 
bodies in the kingdom against our Estab- 
lished Church and religion ;—let him look 
to the repeated and undisguised declara- 
tion of hostility made by the organ of the 
Popish priesthood, before whom the go- 
vernment of this country, destitute of that 
great moral courage which ought to have 
graced and adorned it, and without which it 
hever can, it never ought, to command the 
confidence and respect of the honourable 
and high-minded people of this nation, 
have so often quailed and quaked, and 
then let him put his hand to his heart and 
say, if he can, that this statement is false 
and unfounded. But, my Lords, deep as 
I thought the importance of these two 
most momentous measures—pregnant as 
I conceived they would prove of irrepara- 
ble injuries to the best interests of this 
once Protestant country, they sink into 
perfect nothingness and _ insignificance 
when compared with the immeasurable 
interests embraced by this petition; nay, 
in the humble opinion of the individual 
who has now the honour to address you, 
they are no more to be compared than a 
drop of water to the ocean, or a spark of 
light to the countless stars in the firma- 
ment, My Lords, it is too true, that the 
passing of the first two measures effected 
the separation of Protestantism from our 
institutions ; this last, if agreed to, will 
tear away Christianity from them. Pass 
this measure, and we cease to be a 
Christian country. Now, my Lords, in 
viewing the claims set forth by a certain 
body of the Dissenters of this kingdom, 
backed by Popery, who is at present in 
the rear, but who would soon, if they are 
conceded, appear in the first ranks, I will 
briefly and with humility direct your at- 
tention to the important point, worthy of 
your most serious and deliberate consider- 
ation. First, can the Dissenters be ad- 
mitted to the privileges which they seek 
at your hands, without the total destruc- 
tion of many of the most salutary and be- 
neficial statutes which at present exist in 
both the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, and which have hitherto 
marked and stamped their religious cha- 
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racter? Secondly, can they be conceded 
without the removal of all sound religious 
instruction from those venerable and long- 
cherished national institutions? Now, 
my Lords, I will not occupy your Lord- 
ships (feeling how anxious you are to pro- 
ceed to the business which is to engage 
your attention this evening, though I am 
confident your time would not be misap- 
plied in considering them), by bringing 
before you the several distinct religious 
statutes, which at present regulate the 
government of the different individual 
colleges connected with both those Uni- 
versities. I will briefly, however, point to 
one most salutary statute which at present 
affects both the University of Oxford and 
Cambridge, and which must be repealed 
before these claims can be conceded, 
which has wisely provided, that every stu- 
dent on his admission shall be placed 
under the charge of some college tutor, 
whose important duty is, not only to pro- 
mote his intellectual acquirements, but to 
watch over his moral and religious im- 
provement. My Lords, J am not here to 
maintain, that this most important and 
sacred duty has been invariably and 
faithfully discharged by all those into 
whose hands it has been committed. 
My Lords, if [ dwell upon the lati- 
tudinarian principles now afloat—if I 
look back upon the total apathy and in- 
difference which have of late years cha- 
racterised so great a body of our Legisla- 
tures, on questions deeply affecting the 
maintenance and support of that pure 
system of religion which has been estab- 
lished in this country. I feel that such a 
position cannot be maintained; but, in 
making this declaration, which | do with 
the deepest sorrow, I turn with heartfelt 
gratification to the brighter side of the 
picture which presents itself, when I con- 
template the great and visible improve- 
ment which of late years has taken place 
at both those Universities in the further- 
ance of sound religious instruction. My 
Lords, at the present day (what was far 
from being the case when I was at the 
University of Cambridge), a certain study 
and knowledge of theology is absolutely 
necessary for the attainment of any degree 
or honorary distinction at either the Uni- 
versity of Oxford or Cambridge. But my 
Lords, laying aside the question, whether 
these claims can be conceded without the 
destruction of all those statutes, which 
mark the religious character of those 
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Universities, | will briefly. proceed to the 
second part, and consider whether the 
privileges sought for can be conceded to 
the Dissenters, without the removal of all 
sound, religious instruction from those 
long-cherished national establishments. 
My Lords, if you are prepared to give 
your assent to the removal of these re- 
strictions, and to admit all denominations 
of Dissenters, without the slightest refer- 
ence to the religious faith which they pro- 
fess, whether Papists, Atheists, Deists, 
Unitarians, Freethinking Christians, and 
the different religious sects, too numerous 
for me to repeat, which I find, from a 
book I hold in my hand, amount to up- 
wards of fifty in number, it is worse than 
mockery to affirm that any system of 
sound religious instruction can be pursued 
within their walls. My Lords, concede 
these claims, and you will have the edu- 
cation pursued in those Universities con- 
nected with no religion, or, if so, it will 
be the mere empty name of religion, for 
it will be nominal religion, without dis- 
tinction between truth and error, A 
sound system of religious instruction, | 
will boldly affirm, cannot be maintained. 
I would ask the noble and learned Lord 
on the Woolsack, whether if any import- 
ant legal cause had been placed in his 
hands as an advocate, whether he would 
not have considered it as a mere waste of 
time and words to have endeavoured to 
have established it, without attempting to 
prove the weakness of the arguments ad- 
vanced by his opponents. I would ask 
any noble Lord who has made mathe- 
matics his study and pursuit, how fre- 
quently he finds the best and most satis- 
factory course to pursue, in establishing a 
proposition in that most interesting study, 
is by showing the absurdity of the converse 
of it. I would ask one and all of the 
right reverend Prelates, how weak would 
be the attempt to establish truth, if error 
is not pointed out and confuted. Now, 
my Lords, if this latter course was to be 
pursued, after the admission of all re- 
ligionists to those Universities, and truth 
is to be upheld by the exposure of error, I 
would implore your Lordships to con- 
sider what a religious spirit of controversy 
you would have called into existence, the 
fatal effects of which would be felt in 
every corner of the empire. On the other 
hand, if all sound religion is to be ex- 
cluded, from a state of apathy and in- 
difference, what would naturally arise 
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from such a course if it should be adopted 
—scepticism and infidelity would speedily 
reign triumphant in those hitherto soundly 
religious establishments. I implore your 
Lordships to consider well for whom you 
will be called upon to legislate ; first, for 
the higher ranks and grades of society, 
who are to be the future legislators of this 
Christian country ; secondly, for those who 
are hereafter to fill every sacred office, from 
the highest to the lowest in our venerated 
Church. My Lords, many and important 
are the duties which, from the elevated 
station in society in which it has pleased 
Providence to place us, we owe both to 
our fellow-countrymen and to our God: 
of the former, none can be compared in 
point of magnitude and importance to 
that which calls for a faithful watchful- 
ness on our part, to promote their moral 
and religious welfare; of the latter, if we 
believe ourselves to be responsible beings, 
if we make the revealed Word of God our 
guide, there is none to be compared to 
that sacred duty which calls upon us to 
uphold the honour and glory of His name, 
and to promote the dissemination of that 
religion which he came down on earth to 
establish, for the temporal and everlasting 
happiness of our fallen race. 
your Lordships say that you feel it to be 
a matter of indifference in what faith or 
religion your child is educated? Carry 
this feeling one step higher, towards your 
fellow countrymen. This nation is one 
great family, and never lose sight that we 
hold the responsible situation of guardians 
and protectors of their moral and religious 
welfare. Religion, it is true, isa question 
between man and his Maker, but it is 
also a question between a nation and their 
God. Will your Lordships—no, the 
thing is impossible-—proclaim in the face 
of Heaven, which I will boldly assert you 
will do if you remove these religious re- 
strictions from our Universities, that you 
consider it a matter of total indiffer- 
ence in what religious principles the 
rising generation of our countrymen are 
educated, and what religion is con- 
nected with our institutions? My Lords, 
there is no individual a greater friend of 
sound civil and religious liberty, than the 
humble individual who has now the honour 
of addressing you, but I will not flinch 
from declaring the opinion I have long 
entertained, that liberty and_ toleration, 
carried to the extent which they have been 
of late years in this country, that the 
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former has merged into licentiousness— 
the latter into a direct promotion of scep- 
ticism and infidelity in the land in which 
we live. Asa friend, therefore to sound 
liberty, civil and religious, I stand for- 
ward to uphold and maintain the Estab- 
lished Protestant Church and religion of 
this country, feeling, which I could estab- 
lish, if I had not already trespassed too 
much upon your Lordships’ time, that 
education without religion will prove, 
from the experience of past ages, a curse, 
not a blessing, of society ; m iy that re- 
ligion is the foundation of all sound 
liberty. Cast your eyes to the wretched 
scene which now presents itself at this 
moment in France, where liberalism and 
infidelity have reigned triumphant, and 
then you will find ample proof of this as- 
sertion—without one atom of those prin- 
ciples upon which society alone can exist, 
the miserable and worthless people of that 
nation can alone be governed by the two- 
edged sword of military despotism. I 
stand forward at this hour of danger to 
uphold Protestantism in this empire, re- 
garding her, most justly regarding her, 
not only as the foundation of our long 
cherished national liberties, but the source 
from which have flowed, however faintly, 
those few streams of liberty which gladden 
the eye in any part of the civilised world. 
My Lords, it is weakness, nay, it is mad- 
ness, to shut our eyes to the danger which 
threatens the best interests of the empire ; 
by turning our backs upon it, it will 
hourly gain additional strength. The 
system of public education which has 
during the last twenty years been estab- 
lished, from the Infant Schools or the 
Mechanics’ Institutions to the London 
University, based upon no religion, has 
filled our land with heathenism and infi- 
delity. My Lords, we see arrayed against 
our Established Church and religion, the 
power of Popery, backed by Infidelity, 
Scepticism, Deism, and Socinianism; the 
three latter bodies embracing that body of 
restless, and falsely-styled Christians, to 
whom I have the recorded opinion of the 
immortal Burke, the champion of sound 
civil and religious liberty, no toleration 
could be cranted either by this or any 
other well- regulated Government, because 
they would always be found arrayed against 
every established Government. Gloomy 
as the prospect may be before, us, fearful 
as the contest is in which we must soon 
be engaged, I feel perfect confidence as ta 
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the termination of it. Standing in the 
breach which has been made by the 
throwing down of those bulwarks of our 
Church to which I have alluded—sur- 
rounded by every individual who sets the 
slightest value on the blessings of Christi- 
anity, whether member of our Establish- 
ment, or of the sect of Christian Dissenters, 
in this empire, who have repeatedly, and 
will at this trying hour (I will pledge my- 
self for them, which pledge I am confident 
they will honestly redeem), stand boldly 
forward in her defence—led by the illus- 
trious individual who at present sways 
the sceptre of these realms, and whom I 
will not insult by entertaining a supposi- 
tion that, if any measure was proposed to 
him for his assent, which would either re- 
move sound religious instruction from those 
long-cherished national establishments, or 
would give a royal sanction to a seminary 
purposely excluding all religious instruc- 
tion, he would not with indignation reject 
it; but, above all, trusting in the sacred- 
ness of our cause, and in that Almighty 
Being who has frequently rescued this 
Protestant country, at the hour of immi- 
nent peril and danger, boldly will we en- 
counter, triumphantly will we conquer, 
for if God be on our side, which assuredly 
he will be if we faithfully discharge our 
duty towards Him and our country—I 
repeat, boldly will we encounter, trium- 
phantly will we conquer ; for if God be on 
our side we need not fear what man can 
do unto us. 

The petition was read, and ordered to 
lie on the Table. 


REPEAL or THE UN1onN—ANSWER TO 
THE Appress.] The Lord Chancellor 
acquainted the House that he and their 
Lordships, together with the other House, 
had this day, pursuant to a resolution of 
their Lordships and the other House of 
Parliament, proceeded to wait upon his 
Majesty with the Address which they had 
agreed to upon the subject of the Union 
of the Legislatures of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and that his Majesty was gra- 
ciously pleased to accept the same: to 
which he had been pleased to return the 
following answer :— 

“It is with the greatest satisfaction that 
I have received this solemn and united 
expression of the determination of both 
Houses of Parliament to maintain invio- 
late the Legislative Union between Great 
Britain and Ireland, which I entirely 
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agree with you in considering as essential 
to the preservation of the integrity and 
safety of the British empire. 

“You may rely, therefore, upon my 
discharging with fidelity and fearlessness 
the sacred duty which I owe to my sub- 
jects, in exercising those powers which 
are invested in me for their protection 
against attempts which, if successful, 
must necessarily produce a separation of 
my dominions, 

‘In thus expressing my concurrence in 
the determination which you have so 
justly stated, I look back with satisfaction 
to those salutary laws which since the 
Union have been passed for the advantage 
of the interests of Ireland, and I shall at 
all times be most anxious to afford my 
best assistance in removing all just causes 
of complaint, and in sanctioning all well- 
considered measures of improvement.” 

Earl Grey moved, that the Address of 
their Lordships, together with his Majes- 
ty’s gracious Answer thereto, should be 
printed in the usual way. 

The Motion was agreed to. 


Liverroot Freemen.] The Earl of 
Radnor moved the Order of the Day for 
the second reading of the Liverpool Free- 
men’s Disfranchisement Bill. He would 
suggest, that the same system should be 
adopted in regard to this Bill which had 
been followed in the Warwick Borough 
Bill; namely, that evidence be heard at 
the Bar. 

The Earl of Eldon said, that if witnesses 
were to be examined merely for the pur- 
pose of adducing reasons for the passing 
this Bill, they might as well have walked 
out of the House at once. He (Lord 
Eldon) had known the country long, and 
he could say, from his experience, that 
the subjects of this country had the 
greatest reliance on the decision of that 
House of Parliament; and by its conduct 
both in its legislative and judicial capacity 
it had frequently been the means of saving 
the Constitution, by the exercise of its 
privileges. If he were to express an opin- 
ion upon this Bill—and_ he should not do 
so at any great length—he should beg the 
attention of their Lordships to what this 
Bill, which they were now called on to 
read a second time, was. It was this, 
that in the year 1834 it was found out 
(for he supposed that it had not, and 
could not be found out before, or there 
would have been a Bill of the same kind 
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sooner)—it was found out that some free- 
men of Liverpool, previous to the passing 
of the Reform Bill, had been corrupt, and 
because those few freemen had been 
corrupt, they were called on to disfran- 
chise the whole of the freemen of Liver- 
pool, innocent as well as guilty. If the 
intention of the Bill was merely to dis- 
franchise the freemen made since the 
Reform Bill, he could understand it; but 
here they were called on to disfranchise 
all—the innocent as well as the guilty ; 
nay more, they were called on to go 
further than he believed Parliament had 
ever gone before, for the Bill before them 
proposed to enact that all future freemen 
should be disfranchised. That such a 
Bill had ever before been submitted to 
Parliament he did not believe. He was 
an old man, and it might perhaps be said, 
was too fond of the institutions of his 
country, but he recollected that Lord 
Mansfield, when Chief Justice of the 
Court of King’s Bench, said that ail new 
laws on the subject of bribery were use- 
less, because the common law was sufh- 
cient to overtake those guilty of that 
offence. But upon that Charles James 
Fox said, that he could not make up his 
mind to disfranchise those guilty of bribery 
unless an Act was passed to point out to 
the people, that for bribery they should 
be liable to the punishment of disfran- 
chisement in addition to what they were 
liable to by the common law. He (Lord 
Eldon) in the same manner could not 
make up his mind to punish all parties 
for the offence of a few. He could not 
consent to confound the innocent with the 
guilty. If this Bill were to pass into a 
law, their Lordships might depend upon 
it that it would be the forerunner of a 
change in the Constitution of the country. 
He would not further object to the mea- 
sure, but this he would say, that whatever 
evidence was brought forward, it would 
not induce him to punish the innocent for 
the offences of the guilty. 

Lord Wharncliffe begged to suggest to 
their Lordships that it would be better, 
before hearing evidence in support of the 
Bill at the Bar of the House, that the 
persons who promoted the Bill should be 
called on to make out their case—and 
should lay before the House the general 
grounds on which they asked their Lord- 
ships to pass the Bill. That appeared to 
him (Lord Wharncliffe) to be the proper 
course of proceeding. At the same time 
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he admitted, that the precedents were in 
favour of the course of proceeding pro- 
posed by the noble Earl. He, therefore, 
felt some difficulty on the subject, and 
instead of directly negativing the Motion, 
he would content himself with moving 
that the evidence to be adduced should 
be confined to a certain period of time. 
The precedents of Cricklade, Aylesbury, 
Grampound, and East Retford, were all 
in favour of such a course of proceeding. 
The first went to introduce the voters from 
the adjoining Rape of Bramber. The 
argument in the case of Grampound was 
strongly insisted on, that it behoved the 
Legislature to remove, by total disfran- 
chisement, that borough, as a blot on the 
Constitution, because it belonged to a 
county (Cornwall) already sharing in too 
great a degree the representation. He 
adverted to these cases, partly to show 
their Lordships that the present was a 
new case, but in fact there was no prece- 
dent for disfranchising men yet unborn as 
was proposed by the Liverpool Bill. He 
would next proceed to show their Lord- 
ships that, there never was a Bill brought 
before them by which such injustice was 
done as by that now before them. In 
1830 an election took place at Liverpool, 
owing to the lamented death of Mr. Hus- 
kisson, and he was free to own that it had 
been since proved that corruption to a 
great extent then took place among the 
freemen. He did not stand up in their 
favour for their conduct on that occasion, 
whatever might be said of him as an 
enemy to Reform. He had never defended 
corruption, and he defied any man to point 
out an instance in his political life in 
which he had done so. On that occasion 
corruption was proved, and if the freemen 
had then been punished, their punishment 
would have been just and proper, and he 
did not mean to defend them. But that 
was previous to the Reform Bill, by which 
precisely the same remedy was applied to 
the corruption of Liverpool which was 
applied to other boroughs. They ought, 
therefore, not to take into consideration 
any corruption which existed previous to 
the Reform of the House of Commons. 
After the election of 1830 a petition was 
presented, and a Committee appointed 
under the Grenville Act. The Committee 
came to the Resolution that bribery took 
place at the election. But subsequently 
to that election, and previously to the 
passing of the Reform Bill, two other 
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elections took place, both in the year 
1831; and it was a singular fact, that the 
very parties who were promoting this Bill, 
in their speeches at the time publicly bore 
testimony to the propriety with which 
those two elections had been conducted. 
At the next election there were four can- 
didates; two Whigs; one was a Tory, 
and the other was a moderate politician. 
One of the liberal candidates and the 
moderate man were returned. Immedi- 
ately after that election, a Committee was 
formed in Liverpool, avowedly for the 
purpose of collecting evidence, and making 
every inquiry into the proceedings. That 
Committee was composed of the parties 
who were promoting this Bill; and not- 
withstanding they used great exertions for 
a considerable time—notwithstanding the 
Report of the Committee of the House of 
Commons, that gross bribery and corrupt- 
ion had prevailed at the election of 1830 
—when Parliament met they were unable 
to present an election petition on the 
subject. A petition, then, was subse- 
quently presented to the House of Com- 
mons, signed by 3,000 persons, complain- 
ing that bribery existed at that election, 
and calling upon the House to inquire 
into it. The House of Commons enter- 
tained this petition. A petition was also 
presented, signed by 7,500 electors deny- 
ing the allegation, and requiring to be 
heard on their own behalf. On this the 
House of Commons appointed a Select 
Committee—not a Committee under the 
Grenville Act—not a Committee, the 
members of which are sworn, and obliged 
to attend—but a Committee not armed 
with powers to examine witnesses, and on 
oath. ‘That Committee came to the con- 
clusion—“ That cases of bribery and 
corruption had been proved at the late 
election for Liverpool, but that such cases 
did not appear to have been with the 
authority of the candidates, or to have 
been pursued systematically or exten- 
sively.” That was the Resolution of the 
Committee after the parties had had an 
opportunity of raking up every fact that 
could possibly tend to forward their views. 
That Resolution, however, was carried in 
the Committee by a majority of one voice 
only. After the Reform Bill had been 
passed—after, in point of fact, the Legis- 
lature had applied the remedy usually 
administered in cases of corruption—after 
the enfranchisement of the 10/. house- 
holders, whereby the constituency was 
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increased from 4,000 to 12,000—after all 
this, one would have thought that this 
Report of the Committee would have put 
an end to the subject; and it was ex- 
tremely hard, after the accusing parties 
had had one opportunity of bringing their 
case fully before the House of Commons, 
subsequent proceedings should be adopted 
with the view of extending the inquiry, 
and of raking up old grievances which the 
Reform Bill was supposed to have remedied. 
Upon a debate which took place after in 
the House of Commons, it was admitted 
by the Paymaster of the Forces and the 
Solicitor-General, that this Resolution was 
not sufficient to ground a Bill of Pains 
and Penalties upon, and another Commit- 
tee was therefore appoivted to rake out 
further evidence. That Committee came 
to certain Resolutions upon which the 
Bill at present before their Lordships was 
founded, and carried through the other 
branch of the Legislature. He had en- 
deavoured to distinguish the periods of 
time, and to point out to their Lordships 
what would be applicable to the period 
prior to the passing of the Reform Act. He 
endeavoured to show what only could be 
applicable to the period that had elapsed 
since. He fully admitted the corruption 
of the voters of Liverpool previous to the 
Reform Bill. But what happened subse- 
quent to that Bill? The constituency 
had been changed. The first Reform 
Bill did not go the length of disfranchising 
freemen for treating. The second Reform 
Bill was kept within still narrower bounds, 
and not only confirmed the present free- 
men in their rights, but those also who 
should hereafter become entitled to their 
freedom, either by birth or servitude. It 
would be a most gross injustice to turn 
round now upon these persons, and say, 
‘We will punish you foracts done before the 
Reform Bill passed.” To justify this Bill 
proof of corruption subsequent to the 
Reform Act should be produced. The 
second Committee sat many days, and 
went as far back as 1819 for evidence of 
bribery. In their Report two cases were 
particularly alluded to of persons who 
subscribed 400/. each for the election of 
General Gascoyne, and who, in consider- 
ation of the money thus advanced were to 
get tide-waiters’ places. Non constat 
whether these very two individuals, after 
this Bill passed, would not still have a 
right to vote as 10, householders. The 
Committee, not content with referring to 
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the bribery which took place at elections 
for Members of Parliament, referred also 
to bribery in the election of a Chief Ma- 
gistrate. The Committee declared, that 
the suspension of the Writ, and the threat 
of disfranchisement in consequence of 
what occurred in 1830, had a good effect 
upon the subsequent elections. Were 
they now, in the face of such a declaration 
from the Committee, to turn round and 
say, that notwithstanding the good effect 
produced by this threat, the freemen were 
to be disfranchised? Suppose the law 
threatened him with punishment, and in 
consequence of the threat he amended his 
conduct, would it be fair to turn round 
and say, “ You shall be punished, though 
you have improved in your conduct ?” 
The Committee recommended a measure 
to secure more purity, not only in the 
election of Members to serve in Parlia- 
ment, but also in the election of a Chief 
Magistrate. This Bill, however, made no 
reference at all to the office of Chief Ma- 
gistrate. The Committee recommended, 
also, that the superior class who were 
guilty of corrupting others ought to be 
punished. In place of doing this, the 
present Bill, while it would punish the 
poor freemen, would leave the rich in pos- 
session of their franchise as 10/. house- 
holders. In place of acting in this way, 
the rich who corrupted others ought 
to be disfranchised nominatim. There 
was a great number of the freemen 
against whom no charge was ever insinu- 
ated of having received bribes in 1830. 
Including those against whom no charge 
of bribery was brought, freemen’s sons, 
and persons whose names were upon the 
register, having inchoate rights, this Bill 
would deprive of their rights not less than 
4,541 persons, while it left to several 
guilty persons the privilege of still voting 
as 10/. householders. Whatever might 
have been his opinion of the Reform Bill, 
and, though all his anticipations of its 
effects were more than realised, still as it 
was now the law, it ought to stand upon 
its own bases, and not be made an instru- 
ment of punishment in any election cases, 
except such as occurred subsequently to 
passing that Act. Had anything taken 
place since 1830 to warrant the disfran- 
chisement of the freemen of Liverpool ? 
Why, there were 12,000 voters, and, at the 
subsequent election, the whole amount of 
bribery proved was 481. 9s. 9d., of which 
271, 3s. was said to be distributed in 
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bribes. But what was the evidence ? 
One witness said, he saw a bribe given, but 
did not know the name either of the giver 
or the receiver. Another said, he saw a 
ribbon given to one, and a 5/. note ina 
voter’s hand, but did not know who gave 
it to him. Another species of bribery was 
alluded to which, perhaps, could not be 
much blamed. It was stated, that several 
manufacturers gave half a day’s wages to 
their men. There was only a small sum 
of 31. 10s. not satisfactorily accounted for. 
He did not refuse to hear evidence if the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Radnor) thought it 
would make his case better, but he thought 
the examination should be confined to 
what took place subsequently to the pass- 
ing of the Reform Bill. Everything that 
occurred before should be forgotten and 
forgiven. If the freemen of Liverpool 
should hereafter return to their former 
courses let them then be punished. The 
franchise of no place would be safe if so 
small an amount of corruption as that 
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just mentioned was to be a sufficient 


ground for disfranchisement. He would 
undertake, at this rate, with 200/. 
to disfranchise any place. The _peti- 


tioners now came before their Lordships 
to amend their case at the expense 
of the country, knowing that it was 
not sufficiently strong. If the country 
paid their expenses, he should certainly 
propose that the expenses of those on the 
other side should be defrayed in the same 
way. Would it be fair to call the parties 
again before their Lordships, and put 
them a second time to the trouble of an 
examination on matters which occurred in 
1830? In this, as in other cases, attempts 
would be made to persuade the country, 
that the House of Lords was desirous to 
crush all inquiry into matters of corrup- 
tion at elections. This he must deny. 
The specific business of the House of 
Lords was to guard the rights of indi- 
viduals. They would not—and it was 
high time to declare, that they would not 
—take this, or any other case, upon the 
mere showing of the House of Commons ; 
that no names which might be applied to 
them, no insinuations that might be thrown 
out, should turn them from their duty ; 
that they would neither give up their own 
rights, nor sacrifice those of others. The 
object of the Motion with which he 
should conclude was, that their Lordships 
would confine their inquiry into the alleged 
corruption of the freemen of Liverpool, to 
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the period that had elapsed subsequently 
to the passing of the Reform Bill. That 
was a compact under which it was agreed 
to contine certain rights ; and he main- 
tained that their Lordships had no right 
to take those rights away, unless they were 
firmly convinced, that they had been subse- 
quently abused. He would therefore con- 
clude by moving as an Amendment to the 
Motion before the House, ‘‘ That the right 
of voting for Members of Parliament for 
the borough of Liverpool, having under 
the provisions of the Act of 2nd William 
4th, cap. 45, intituled ‘ An Act to amend 
the Representation of the People in Eng- 
land and Wales,’ been very greatly altered 
and extended to a very large number of per- 
sons, in addition to those who, before the 
passing of that Act, had or might acquire 
the exclusive right of voting for such 
Members, Counsel be directed to confine 
their examination of witnesses, to acts of 
bribery and corruption at any election that 
has taken place subsequently to the passing 
of that Act.” 

The Earl of Radnor said, the noble 
Lord, by this Amendment, took him rather 
by surprise. He was a little surprised at 
it, because the course he proposed was the 
same as that followed in all the five cases 
to which the noble Lord referred. The 
noble Lord told them last week, that it 
was his intention to oppose the second 
reading, aud endeavour to throw out this 
Bill altogether; and the noble Lord left 
them up to the present time with this im- 
pression. The noble Lord referred with 
expressions of disapprobation to the pro- 
ceedings of the House of Commons with 
reference to this Bill. With these pro- 
ceedings, whether blamable or not, he 
had nothing to do. He for one could not 
agree to the wish of the noble Lord to limit 
the inquiry to the election since the Re- 
form Bill. The noble Lord had said, that 
he did not think there had been much 
bribery at the late elections; but was it 
not well known that at the election of 
1832, one of the candidates relinquished 
the contest on the very first day because 
he would not consent to give money to 
the voters? It was in evidence, that the 
electors asked for beer and money, and 
refused to vote without them. He would, 
however, oppose the Motion of the noble 
Lord, mainly on the ground, that however 
bad the conduct of the electors might 
have been at the last election, the present 
Bill was not founded on the corruption 
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then practised, but on the Report of the 
Election Committee, which declared, that 
‘a gross system of corruption had pre- 
vailed in the borough of Liverpool for a 
series of years back.” It was rather in- 
consistent in the noble Lords opposite to 
stand up now for the purity of Liverpool 
when that very borough was the one 
chiefly quoted as having a large popula- 
tion, and as notorious for its corruption, 
in their speeches against the Reform 
Bill. The noble Lord said, it would 
be hard to go back to cases of corrup- 
tion that occurred before the passing of 
the Reform Bill; but it should be recol- 
lected that the Bill to disfranchise the 
borough of Liverpool had been brought 
in long before the Reform Bill passed into 
a law. That Bill was brought in before 
the dissolution, and in fact was going on 
through the House at the same time with 
the Reform Bill; and it was only with- 
drawn at that time to be again brought in 
after the re-assemblage of Parliament on 
the general election. He should, for these 
reasons, most strenuously object to the 
Motion of the noble Lord. The extended 
investigation had been opposed upon the 
ground of the expense to which it must 
subject those who opposed the Bill; but 
he did not think that there could be any 
great doubt, that the Corporation of Liver- 
pool, which possessed an, income of 
198,000/. a-year, was well able to bear 
any expense that the inquiry might lead 
to. If, upon a strict investigation of the 
whole case, the Bill did not appear to be a 
fair one, he hoped the House would reject 
it, but, if otherwise, the Bill, as an act of 
justice, should be passed. 

The Duke of 2ichmond said, that he 
was desirous of saying a few words on this 
occasion. He would first observe, that if 
the inquiry were to be confined to the last 
election, or the election before that, it 
would be placing the House in a very diffi- 
cult situation, He for one should object 
to disfranchise any single voter who was 
not clearly and distinctly proved to have 
been guilty of corruption in 1830, name- 
ly, three years before the operation of the 
Reform Bill; but he would disfranchise, 
not only at Liverpool, but all over the 
country, everyman who had in any manner 
participated in corrupt practices at the 
elections subsequent to that period. He 
would hold those men up to public expo- 
sure and reprobation, and more particu- 
larly those amongst them who were the 
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persons who gave the bribes. There might 
be some excuse for the poor distressed 
man, the wants of whose family might 
drive him to the necessity of selling his 
vote; but what excuse could be offered 
for the gentleman, to whom the poor man 
was accustomed to look up to as an exam- 
ple which he was to follow in all moral 
considerations? What excuse, he asked, 
could there be for this rich man, who was 
guilty of the base act of corrupting his 
poorer, but, morally speaking, his more 
honest neighbour? He would therefore 
appeal to his noble friend, if it would not 
be better to name in the Bill every man 
who was proved to be, by his corrupt 
practices, undeserving of the elective 
franchise. 

Lord Wynford said, that he entirely 
concurred in every word that had fallen 
from the noble Duke opposite. He should 
never be found to say one word to protect 
corruption. Let a case be made out in 
which corrupt practices were proved to 
have taken place, and he should be one 
of the first to support any measure for the 
disfranchisement of that place, or at least 
to so alter the nature of its constituency, 
that it should no longer have the power 
of being corrupt. Under these considera- 
tions, it would be quite impossible for 
him to vote for the motion of his noble 
friend, and it was with great pain that he 
felt himself compelled to differ from his 
noble friend on any occasion. The House 
of Commons had sent a Bill up to their 
Lordships, declaring, that gross and no- 
torious corruption was proved to have 
taken place in the borough of Liverpool, 
at the election of Members to represent 
that borough in Parliament. Would their 
Lordships then say, that they would not 
go into the inquiry, or that they would, 
in the slightest degree, cripple that in- 
quiry? He, for one, would say, let the 
witnesses come to their Lordships bar, 
and then the House would see what weight 
was due to their evidence. Much had 
been said, as to limiting the inquiry to the 
period since the passing of the Reform 
Bill; but surely the Reform Bill was 
never considered to be a Statute of Limit- 
ations against corruption. So far from 
having any hesitation as to the adoption 
of the present Bill, if the corruption 
should be proved at the bar, he would 
most gladly concur in passing a still more 
effectual measure. He would not only 
deprive of his franchise, but he would 
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brand with public scorn, any man who 
was proved to have been corrupted, and 
he would more especially deal out a full 
measure of punishment to those who had 
corrupted others. He would stick their 
names upon a board, to point them out 
as persons to be avoided by their honest 
neighbours. That House, it was known 
to their Lordships, could not act upon 
evidence taken before the House of Com- 
mons. The chief object in procuring the 
evidence from the other House of Parlia- 
ment, was, to compare it closely, and see 
if the different witnesses agreed in their 
stories. He could not believe that the 
corruption that was stated to have pre- 
vailed at Liverpool, stopped short with 
the freemen alone. It was his opinion, 
that the household voters were equally 
tainted, and he thought it only just, that 
one measure of punishment should be 
dealt out to the corrupt of all classes. He 
would, therefore, propose, that they should 
go on to disqualify all household voters, 
as well as freemen, who should be proved 
to have in any way participated in the al~ 
leged bribery and other corrupt practices. 
He would take away from those men all 
future right to vote, because, in the lan- 
guage which it was proved they themselves 
were accustomed to use, ‘“‘ they considered 
a vote of no other value than what it 
would sell for.” He disapproved of the 
principle of establishing one general rule 
of voting all over the kingdom as extreme- 
ly unjust. A French minister had said, 
on the extension of the elective franchise, 
at the time of the Reform Bill, that he 
could not see the use of giving to the 
English a franchise merely to sell it. On 
the best consideration that he could give 
to the Bill before their Lordships, he had 
come to the determination of voting for 
it, if its principle should be established 
by evidence, but, at all events, he should 
be no party to stopping it in its course. 
The Earl of Winchilsea said, that, on 
the same grounds that had been so ably 
stated, by his noble and learned friend 
who had just spoken, he should give his 
support to the noble earl opposite; but at 
the same time he could not entirely ap- 
prove of the Bill before their Lordships 
as it at present stood. His most anxious 
wish was, to do justice to all parties, and 
he should give his decided vote for the 
disfranchisement of every man, household 
voters as well as freemen, who should be 
proved to have forfeited, by their corrupt 
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practices, the trust that had been confided 
to them. He would lend his best aid to 
stigmatize and hold up to public scorn 
and reprobation every man who had been 
concerned in the system of bribery that 
had been stated to have prevailed. 

The Marquess of Salisbury was desir- 
ous that the House should follow the 
precedents that had been laid down on 
former occasions. The practice hitherto 
had been to confine the evidence, in the 
first instance, to an inquiry into what had 
occurred at the last election. This was 
deemed necessary before any step was 
taken towards disfranchisement. The 
usual practice, in all former precedents, 
was, not to disfranchise particular indivi- 
duals, but only to proceed upon such ge- 
neral corruption as might be proved to 
exist and render it proper that the fran- 
chise should be extended as in the case 
of East Retford. When it was proposed 
to disfranchise a large and a particular 
class of voters, he thought it only fair 
that it should be proved that they had 
continued in the exercise of corruption 
after the passing of the Reform Bill. He 
should, therefore, suggest to his noble 
friend to withdraw his Motion, and that 
counsel be instructed to direct their atten- 
tion, in the first instance, to any acts of 
bribery or other corrupt practices that 
might have prevailed at the last election 
for the borough of Liverpool. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that the 
noble Marquess had anticipated most of 
the observations which he had intended to 
offer to their Lordships. He felt anxious, 
however, to say a few words upon this 
subject, from an ancient connexion which 
he had once sought with this very borough 
of Liverpool; for he saw, that among the 
many misdeeds of that borough, there 
was an allusion made to the misdeeds of 
the election of 1812, when he was a can- 
didate. Turning away from that topic, 
for the present, he would proceed to call 
their attention to what had fallen from 
the noble Marquess who had just preceded 
him. He saw the difficulty of going into 
the proceedings of all the elections at 
Liverpool, for the Reform Bill having 
passed within the last three years, and 
having been devised as a. remedy for the 
mal-practices then existing, he was bound, 
asa friend to that measure, to consider 
whether it was not fitting to try its efficacy 
by seeing what it had accomplished. There 
was also great difficulty in acceding to 
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the proposition of the noble Baron, and 
confining the inquiry to what occurred at 
the last election. It was a line of conduct 
obnoxious to misrepresentation, and which 
certainly would be misrepresented. It 
would be represented, and not without 
show of justice, that by such a proceed- 
ing their Lordships were endeavouring to 
shut out the light, and to withhold the 
truth from the public. Having adverted 
to the proceedings at former Nestions at 
Liverpool, he felt, that he should neither 
perform his duty to that House, nor to 
his friends at Liverpool, if he did not ex- 
press the deep feeling of disgust which 
had been excited in his mind by reading, 
in the evidence, the history of the trans- 
actions at the former election. He had 
not read more disgusting evidence than that 
which was given respecting the election of 
1830, when two shops were opened, with 
a slit in their walls, to which persons were 
brought by individuals who ought to have 
known better, and through which 101, 
30/., 40/. were paid for votes which ought 
to have been given honestly and .consci- 
entiously ; and, on the last day, 60/., 80/. 
—ay, and even as much as 120/. It was 
a spectacle mixed up with every disgust- 
ing feature which the mind could contem- 
plate. He had heard, that in the election 
of 1812, similar things had happened. 
He did not believe it at the time, but he 
did believe it now. It was only justice to 
his opponent at that election, the late Mr. 
Canning, to say, that that right hon. 
Gentleman knew no more of that bribery 
than he did. Indeed, Mr. Canning had 
told him so in private conversation. They 
had neither of them paid one silver penny 
in that way; for, as was well known, the 
election was conducted on both sides with- 
out expense to the candidates: They had 
heard, indeed, that a great deal of “ beer” 
was given away by their respective friends. 
They did not then know what ‘ beer” 
meant. There were tickets for beer. These 
tickets were currency. They said, ‘* De- 
liver a cask, or half a cask of beer to the 
bearer.” But the beer was never deli- 
vered, notwithstanding. The tickets were 
changed for money, and thus there was a 
currency, under the name of treating, to 
enable the parties to see what they could 
do in the way of bribery. He had hoped, 
that the Reform Bill had put an end to 
all this, by introducing a more extensive 
constituency. If the remedy devised by 
the Reform Act was effectual, let the 
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electors of Liverpool get off for what they 
had done before; but if the Reform Act 
still enabled the old offenders to offend 
again, let us go into the inquiry, and then 
if their guilt be proved, let those old of- 
fenders be dealt with according to law. 

Lord Wharncliffe wished their Lord- 
ships to sift to the bottom the proceedings 
at the election since the Reform Bill. 
Then, if that inquiry did not turn out for 
the advantage of the borough, let their 
Lordships inquire further. He had no 
objection to let his Motion be so modified 
by the introduction of the words “ in the 
first instance,” as to let the occurrences of 
the last election form a preliminary step 
to future inquiries. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne had no 
objection to offer to that modification. 
He hoped that whatever might be the re- 
sult of the present inquiry, as relating to 
the last election, at all events those 500 
individuals who had been convicted of 
bribery and corruption would receive salu- 
tary punishment in order to secure in 
future the freedom of election at Liver- 
pool. 

The Earl of Durham thought the course 
now proposed was contrary to all prece- 
dent. He moved on the East Retford 
case to confine the inquiry to the last 
election, but he was opposed by the noble 
Lords who now recommended a different 
course, and it was decided against him 
on the score of precedent. The counsel 
were instructed to open their case as was 
best for them. The Amendment for in- 
troducing the words “ in the first in- 
stance” was agreed to, and counsel were 
called in. Further proceedings postponed. 
It was arranged, that whenever the House 
should find it convenient to proceed with 
the case, four or five days’ previous notice 
should be given to counsel, in order that 
they might be prepared with the witnesses. 
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Petitions presented. By Mr. Baines, from Bramley, fora 
Dissolution between Church and State; from Leeds and 
Dewsbury, for Amending the Sale of Beer Act ; and by the 
same, Colonel Davigs and Mr. W1LkKs, from several Dis- 
senting Congregations,—-for Relief to the Dissenters.—By 
Mr. James OswALb, Mr. FREDERICK SHAW, Sir HENRY 
PARNELL, and H. CAMPBELL, from several Places,—for 
the Better Observance of the Lord’s Day.—By Mr. Rorcn, 
from Leeds, against Trades’ Unions.—By Mr. JAmEs 
OswaLp, from Ayr, for Relief to the Polish Exiles; 
from the Hand-Loom Weavers of several Places, for a 
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Board of Trade, and for Relief.—By Captain Wemyss, 
from several Places, for a Dissolution between Church 
and State.—-By Mr. JAMes Oswatp, from Ayr, and other 
Places, for a Better System of Church Patronage in Secot- 
land; from Leslie, for Excluding the Bishops from 
the House of Lords.—By Captain Wemyss, from Cum- 
nock, against the Payment of Road Money; and from 
the Schoolmasters of Cupar, for an Augmentation of their 
Stipend. 


Vacating of Seats. 


Repeat or tuz UN1ion—ANSWER TO 
Ture Appress.| The Speaker reported 
his Majesty’s Answer to the united Address 
of the Lords and Commons, for which see 
the Lords Debates ante p. 367. 

On the Motion of Lord Althorp it was 
resolved, nem. con., *‘ That an humble 
Address be presented to his Majesty to 
return the thanks of the House for his 
Majesty’s Answer.” 


VACATING OF SEATS ON ACCEPTANCE 
or Orrice.}] Sir Robert Heron moved, 
that the 6th of Anne, c. 7, be read. This 
having been done, the hon. Baronet pro- 
ceeded to say, that, in bringing forward the 
Motion of which he had given notice, he 
wished to correct an impression on the 
subject which had by some means or other 
got abroad. It had been stated in the 
newspapers, ard elsewhere, out of that 
House, that he brought forward his pre- 
sent motion with the sanction of his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers; but this was not the 
fact, for, up to the period of giving his 
notice, it was not known to the Govern- 
ment that he ever contemplated submit- 
ting such a motion. Having made this 
observation, he would proceed, as briefly 
as possible, to lay the grounds on which 
his Motion was founded before the House. 
As he did not wish to occupy their time 
by unnecessary remarks, it would be suffi- 
cient for him to say, that the principle 
which the Bill he proposed to introduce 
was intended to establish had been con- 
stantly acted upon up to the time of the 
Reformation and afterwards, though not 
always so regularly. ‘The two Acts that 
had placed the matter on its present foot- 
ing, were the 6th of Queen Anne and the 
Alst of George 3rd. Before the Reform of 
Parliament, no member of this House, or 
of any former House, would have con- 
ceived the idea of disapproving of any 
portion of the check the people either 
possessed, or were supposed to possess, 
upon the influence of the Crown, or upon 
the appointment of its Ministers; but now 
that Parliament was reformed,—now that 
the people were substantially represented 
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—now that it was utterly impossible for 
any administration to continue in power 
without the confidence, or contrary to the 
wishes of the nation,—it seemed to him 
that the provision was perfectly unneces- 
sary, and that it could have no other effect 
than to embarrass the just prerogatives of 
the Crown in the choice of its servants. 
The people had obtained their rights, and 
he rejoiced at it; but the more their power 
and that of the House of Commons was 
thereby increased, the} more necessary it 
was to maintain the legitimate rights of 
the other branches of the Legislature—the 
privileges of the Lords, and the preroga- 
tive of the King. It could not be denied, 
that all popular assemblies were subject 
to sudden impulse: they were liable to be 
carried away by ambitious and unprinci- 
pled demagogues, and excitement prevailed 
upon no occasion more than at elections. 
The ultimate and deliberate opinion of the 
people was rarely wrong; they soon re- 
covered from their delusion, in this island 
at least. In former times, when the va- 
cating of seats might have been useful, it 
was constantly avoided, and became ut- 
terly fruitless. Now that it was unneces- 
sary, it was most powerful and effective. 
While it was utterly inoperative for good, 
it was potent for annoyance. Hon. Mem- 
bers were, perhaps, scarcely aware of the 
manner in which it was formerly main- 
tained; and the consequence was, that 
few of the principal ministers of this coun- 
try had ever sat for populous places. Sir 
R. Walpole sat for Lynn; the first Mr. 
Pitt for Seaford; Mr. H. Pelham was al- 
most a solitary exception, as he was a 
county member; Mr. Perceval sat for 
Northampton, then, in some degree, a 
nomination borough; Lord North sat for 
Banbury; Mr. Pitt and Lord Lansdown 
were members for Universities, which cer- 
tainly could not properly be said to pos- 
sess a popular constituency. Mr. Fox, 
for the short time he had been in power, 
was Minister, as it were, in defiance of the 
Crown; Mr. Addington represented Har- 
wich; but the most remarkable instance 
was Mr. Canning, who sat for Liverpool 
until he became Minister, and then thought 
it necessary to relinquish it. But the 
custom of vacating seats, which before the 
Reform Bill was fruitless, at this moment 
was most effective and inconvenient. No 
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Minister could now avoid it; he must sit 
for a popular place, since there were no 
others ; nomination boroughs were at an 
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Acceptance of Office. 


end. Hon. Gentlemen seemed to deny 
that they were at an end; but if nomina- 
tion boroughs were not entirely swept 
away, it must be allowed that there were 


not many of them remaining. He would 
not dispute, however, that there were still 
places in which individuals had a great 
and preponderating influence. A man 
might persuade his neighbours to elect a 
son, a brother, or a friend; but he would 
not be able to persuade them to withdraw 
their confidence from the Member whom 
they had chosen in order to confer it upon 
a stranger. The Member, too, however 
desirous of supporting the Minister, would 
not be able to give them his constant aid. 
In short, a Member could not be governed 
as formerly; the steward of a borough 
could not now reply, ‘I neither know nor 
care whom I have nominated ;” nor would 
another returning officer be obliged to 
send to a distance to ascertain the name 
of the candidate before he could insert it. 
He repeated, therefore, that the practice 
of vacating seats, formerly merely nuga- 
tory, was at this time effective even to the 
disturbance of the King’s prerogative. 
The most popular Ministry might thus be 
disorganized : a Member who well de- 
served the approbation of the rest of the 
community might be rejected on an appeal 
to his constituents, because he had op- 
posed some local job. Almost every one 
acknowledged, that it had become abso- 
lutely necessary to find a remedy for the 
evil of Ministers now vacating their seats; 
and he had heard only two remedies sug- 
gested. One was that which he under- 
stood was to be proposed as an amend- 
ment to his Motion, namely, to give seats 
to certain Ministers of the Crown e2-officio 
upon their being nominated to their places 
in the Government. The difficulties of 
this arrangement were supposed to be re- 
newed by not giving to such officers the 
right of vote, but only to speak. He con- 
fessed, he thought the House required no 
accession of talkers. He would ask, if 
they had proved themselves a House of 
such taciturnity as to make it necessary 
to import twenty or thirty additional 
talkers e2-officio, who were to have no- 
thing else to do? He objected to such a 
plan. The scheme was French; and, how- 
ever much he respected that country, and 
hoped long to preserve our alliance with it, 
yet her institutions did not suit us; and 
while we had good ones of our own, he 
was not disposed to go abroad for others. 
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He was decidedly opposed to this remedy, 
because there was another perfectly equal 
to the object, and that was to abolish al- 
together the custom of vacating seats in 
that House upon taking office. Some had 
proposed, that the principle of not vacat- 
ing the seat should be confined to a 
mere change of office, and that, in case of 
office under Government being accepted 
for the first time, the Member should va- 
cate his seat. To this he saw many ob- 
jections; and the first was, that it was not 
adequate to the evil. It seldom happened 
that a Minister was kept out of Parlia- 
ment by such a change, though there was 
now a remarkable instance of it. But 
what would the country say to such a 
plan? Why, that the majority of the 
present House, who were friendly to the 
Ministers now in office, were disposed to 
put in their hands a power to keep them- 
selves there by allowing them to make 
such changes without subjecting them to 
the control of the people; while, as soon 
as his Majesty should wish to choose their 
successors, then they called for a popular 
election. He should therefore propose a 
Bill upon the plan he had himself stated, 
and the officers he should include in it 
would be the following :—The Commis- 
sioners for executing the office of Lord 
High Treasurer, the Commissioners for 
executing the office of Lord High Ad- 
miral, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
the Secretaries of State, the Secretary at 
War, the President of the India Board, 
the President and Vice-President of the 
Board of Trade, the Secretary of the Ad- 
miralty, the Secretary of the India Board, 
the Master-General of the Ordnance, the 
Clerk of the Ordnance, the Surveyor- 
General of the Ordnance, the Lieutenant- 
General of the Ordnance, the Paymaster- 
General of the Forces, the Attorney-Ge- 
neral, the Solicitor-General, the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, the Attorney-Ge- 
neral for Ireland, the Solicitor-General 
for Ireland, the Lord Advoeate of Scot- 
land, and the Military Secretary of the 
Commander-in-Chief. There were two 
other officers which, for obvious reasons, 
he had not included, and they were the 
Steward of the Chiltern Hundreds, and 
the Steward of the Hundred of East 
Hendred. It now only remained for him 
to state the period at which the Act 
should come into operation. As it seem- 
ed to him to be an obvious impropriety 
that hon. Members of that House should 
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legislate that they themselves should not 
vacate their seats upon accepting office, 
he would leave the period blank; but, in 
his opinion, the Act ought not to take 
effect until after a dissolution. He con- 
cluded by moving for leave to bring in a 
Bill to prevent the necessity of hon. 
Members accepting certain offices vacat- 
ing their seats. 

Mr. Edward Lytton Bulwer was of 
opinion, that this was a question, above 
all others, in which there ought to exist 
no misinterpretation on the part of the 
public as to the motives of hon. Gentle- 
men. It should not be brought forward 
by a Tory, lest it might be suspected to 
be a sly invasion of popular rights; nei- 
ther should it be brought forward by a 
Whig, however liberal his views, who was 
in the habit of supporting the present 
Ministry. It was far better, that such a 
recommendation should come from an in- 
dependent Member, attached to neither 
of the two parties, and, therefore, he had 
undertaken to propose an amendment, to 
which the hon. Baronet had alluded, the 
principle of which was, that Ministers 
should have a right to seats in this House 
by virtue of their office, but that they 
should not enjoy the privilege of voting, 
unless returned by some popular consti- 
tuency. He was not satisfied with the 
proposition of the hon. Baronet, because 
he thought, while it violated a great theo- 
retical principle, it did not remove the 
worst dangers of the present system. It 
violated a great theoretical principle, be- 
cause it was obvious, that when a consti- 
tuency chose an independent member of 
Parliament, they often chose him on ac- 
couvt of his very independence. They 
might be dissatisfied with a government, 
they might elect a member exactly be- 
cause he sympathized with them in that 
dissatisfaction, and the instant he was re- 
turned he might accept office, and for the 
next six years retain a seat, enforcing, as 
a Minister, that very set of opinions which 
he had obtained that seat by opposing as 
a member. It was a fiction to call such 
a man a representative of the people. He 
might have good reasons for his change ; 
he might be an honest minister; but he 
was not a true representative. The prin- 
ciple of the Constitution was, not that the 
people should choose Ministers, but that 
they should have an immediate oppor- 
tunity of deciding whether or not they 
wished their representatives to become 
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Ministers; and this principle the present 
measure would entirely destroy. In short 
Parliaments the Bill would be less dan- 
gerous; but with the present long dura- 
tion of Parliament, it would only be a 
shelter for tergiversation, and a shield to 
apostacy. But if the measure thus vio- 
lated a great and sound principle, did it 
meet all the practical evils of the present 
system? The obvious and most glaring 
inconvenience of the present system was, 
that men might be chosen to office, not 
in proportion as they would fit the station 
with honour, but m proportion as they 
could vacate their seats with safety. ‘The 
motion of his hon. friend certainly reme- 
died that evil: but there were others 
more latent and more dangerous, which it 
did not meet. As the practical inconve- 
nience of losing men of ability and expe- 
rience just at the very time when their 
talents might be put to the greatest use, 
—as this inconvenience increased, and the 
public as well as the Government expe- 
rienced its effects, there would grow up a 
disposition to wink at any means by which 
the inconvenience could be repaired ; 
small boroughs, under the influence of 
property, would gradually be pressed into 
service in any emergency, and many a 
pheenix would silently rise out of the 
smouldering ashes—suppositos cinert doloso 
—~of Gatton and Lostwithiel. He granted 
that, at the present moment, there seemed 
to be no danger of a want of vigilance on 
the part of the public, and that they seem- 
ed to be even morbidly anxious that no 
green spot should be found for the wan- 
dering ark of a disconsolate Attorney-ge- 
neral. But then that gentleman, and 
some others in a similar predicament, 
whatever might be their talents or ser- 
vices, were not very noisily or dangerously 
popular at the time they were so sud- 
denly expelled from the paradise of those 
benches; the danger was, that in the first 
instance some very popular persons, dar- 
lings of the press and of the public, should 
by some accident, some local manaeuvre, 
lose their seats, and that, in the excess of 
their popularity, any resources for their 
re-entrance into that House would be 
easily pardoned ; the precedent once set 
in this instance, it would be very easy for 
an artful and crafty administration to es- 
tablish and confirm it. These, then, ap- 
peared to be the evils of the present sys- 
tem-—inconvenience to the public in the 
loss of able men; a probable undue pre- 
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ponderance in the cabinet of the agricul- 


tural interest; a subjection to the wishes 
of peculiar constituencies, rather than an 
impartial view of the general interests of 
the country at ‘tne principle which, 

if faulty in an ordinary member, was most 
faulty in a Minister; and lastly, the great 
temptation aiforded to corruption. Now, 
the hon. Baronet’s measure, if it remedied 
the evils at all, only remedied them in 
part. The measure he would propose 
seemed to him to remedy them entirely, 
The hon. Baronet’s bill did not apply to 
general elections, in which, no less than 
in occasional contests, an honest and able 
servant of the public might lose his seat: 
it did not, therefore, prevent the tempta- 
tion to close boroughs, nor the undue re- 
gard to the scetarian interests of peculiar 
constituencies. But the remedy he in- 
tended to propose seemed to him to meet 
all the evils. It was obvious that, if Mi- 
nisters held seats by virtue of their office 

there could be no local or temporary 
causes for not selecting, as ministers, the 
ablest men, whether in that House or out 
of it; that this balance of interests in the 
Cabinet could always be adjusted; that 
there would be a greater freedom from the 
undue influence of peculiar constituencies, 
and that there would be no inducement to 
an adininistration to attempt to effect once 
more the convenient resources of rotten 
boroughs. One objection might be urged, 
both to his project and that of the hon. 
Baronet: it would be said, that you take 
away a great check which the people hold 
upon the Government in making them see 
how far they were acting in accordance 
with, or in opposition to, the popular 
opinion. le would not include, in his 
proposition, all the dii minores of the Mi- 
nisterial Pantheon; partly because the 
business of the state was not greatly in- 
terrupted, the machinery of legislation did 
not stand still, if a Lord of the Adiniralty 
ora Lord of the Treasury suddenly left an 
aching void upon the opposite benches ; 
but principally because the lesser officers 
were rather living proofs of the patronage 
of state than persons supporting high and 
responsible duties; and it might be well 
that they should be, from time to time, 
subjected to their constituents, in order 
that it might be clearly ascertained that 
they were not guided by a low ambition 
in the adoption of offices leading often to 
no further eminence, and having more 


connexion with profit than distinction, 
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The measure he would propose should in- 


clude one organ in that House of each of 


the principal departments of state, whe- 
ther secretary or under-secretary, presi- 
dent or vice-president (because the heads 
of the office might, perhaps, be in the 
House of Lords)—such as the Home De- 
partment, the War-oflice, the Foreign- 
office, the Admiralty, the Colonies, the 
India Board, and the Board of ‘Trade, to 
which he thought should be added the 
office of Secretary for Ireland ; and as the 
presence of one law officer in that House 
was expedient, he thonght it wisdom as 
well as charity to include either the At- 
torney or Nolicitor-General. In his Mo- 
tion, he should not, however, define the 
offices, but make merely a general propo- 
sition; the number of offices was a detail, 
and not a principle, of the measure. But 
this only he would say, that the precise 
number signified little, if none had votes, 
unless returned by a constituency; nor 
did he know one of the offices he had 
named in which an organ in that House 
was less necessary than another. He said, 
if they had no votes, unless they were 
bond fide members ; for in allowing Minis- 
ters seats in that House ¢a: officio, he never 
for a moment confounded them with the 
representatives of the people. He did not 
give them the great distinction of a repre- 
sentative—the right of voting. They would 
reap the advantages of the talents and the 
services of a Minister, but he did not pro- 
pose to establish, as the hon. Baronet in 
some measure did, the dangerous prece- 


dent of allowing a man to vote on behalf 


of the people whom the people had not 
chosen. He left the Minister that which 
he was—an officer of the state, explaining 
his views and answering questions; but 
he did not suppose the Minister to be that 
which he was not, a man intrusted by the 
suffrage of a constituency with the power 
of voting, as well as advising, on matters 
of legislation and finance. By preserving 
that distinction, it would be obvious, that 
while they promoted the public conveni- 
ence and advantage, they guarded them- 
selves against any infringement of a popu- 
lar principle, Perhaps the most conve- 
nient period to fix for a Minister's conti- 
nuance would be the remainder of the Ses- 
sion in which he retired, and the one fol- 
lowing ; if the retirement happened dur- 
ing the recess of Parliament, the following 
Session would be suflicient. The at 
of his continugnes was, however, 9 deta 
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and not a principle in the resolution which 
he offered to the House, and would, of 
course, require more consideration than at 
this moment it might be necessary to be- 
stow upon it. They might talk of popular 
principics being always sure to return a 
Minister; bat how many constituencies 
were there which would reject a Minister 
for his very regard to the three most po- 
pnilar cries of the day—cheap law, cheap 
knowledge, and cheap bread. Let a peo- 
ple be ever so enlightened, there were 
always in the world bright and luminous 
minds, that cast their shadows far beyond 
the popular s tthe science of states- 
manship was, indeed, a mockery and de- 
lusion, if there were not some of its pro- 
fessors who went beyond the multitude in 
the great principles of legislation, and 
offended the vulgar opinion by the very 
energy and providence of their views. If 
they adopted this, or some similar mea- 
sure, they would obviate the most rational 
objection made to the abolition of close 
boroughs during the debates on the Re- 
form Bil, but in a manner free from all 
the evils to which the system of close bo- 
roughs was exposed. They would advance 
the publie convenience ; they would give 
to an administration its legitimate energy 
—the unfettered power of selecting the 
fittest Ministers. They would guard the 
people in great measure from the influ- 
ence of local jobbing and the tempt ition 
to future corruption ; they would in no 
degree injure a popular principle; they 
would remove a serious obstacle to able 
and united government. Let them for 
once legislate in time before the mischiefs 
they foresaw came upon them. To pre- 
vent was an easy task; to cure was a most 
dificult one. A recourse to shifts and 
expedients, to hasty pate hings- -up of evils 
that could be endured no longer, was a 
very common, but always an ungracious 
and a very unsuccessful policy. Much 
better in this as in all respects, with the 
true providence of statesmen, to legislate 
afar off, and so avoid that task which they 
now in other things perpetually and vainly 
attempted—namely, the administering to 
evils lone felt either sudden remedies or 
temporary palliatives. With the hope that 
this House and the Government might be 
so inclined, and while the worst conse- 
quences of the present system were yet in 
the bad, he moved the following amend- 
ment to the Motion of the hen, Baronet : 

« ‘That foy the convenience of the public 
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service, and the promotion of the public 
interests, it was desirable that one Mem- 
ber in each of the principal departments 
of state should have a seat in that House, 
but without the privilege of voting, unless 
returned by the suflrages of a constitu- 
ency.” 

Dr. Lushington expressed his’ regret, 
that such propositions should have been 
made by the two hon. Members who had 
just spoken. He would vote both against 
the Motion and the Amendment, as it 
was not possible to make such a Motion 
palatable by any Amendment whatever. 
The principle of both was, to deprive the 
people, the electors of the kingdom, of 
one of their most valuable constitutional 
privileges ; and the abandonment of this 
constitutional privilege would be the 
greatest insult that could be offered to the 
people by the Reformed Parliament, for 
it would be equivalent to saying, that the 
electors of the empire were unfit for, and 
unable to fulfil, those newly-received 
rights and duties which had been restored 
to them. Would hon. Gentlemen, then, 
venture to say, thatthe electors under the 
provisions of the Reform Bill were not as 
capable of exercising their judgment in 
the choice of their Members as the con- 
stituencies, so to call them, of Old Sarum 
and the other boroughs which had been 
placed in schedule A. It had been urged 
by the hon. Member, that the privilege 
exercised by the people had in former 
times proved ineffectual. Now, however, 
it had acquired consistency and strength. 
And what was the result? Why, the 
moment it began to be efficacious and 
to produce those consequences, which it 
was considered desirable it should produce 
in former times, that moment came the 
hon. member for Lincoln to deprive, as far 
as he might, the people of England of the 
privilege they had of old enjoyed; and 
upon what principle was this ?—on the 
principle of distrust in the people of Eng- 
Jand ?—on the principle, that they were 
not able to judge for themselves in the 
choice of their representatives ? The hon. 
member for Lincoln had, in fact, made a 
speech worthy of the highest Tory in the 
very worst of Tory times. He would say, 
Jet Government appoint whom they liked 
to office, but let the people decide who 
were fit to represent them. To what, he 
asked, were they indebted for this propo- 
sition—one, by the way, which could not 
fail to work serious injury to the constitu- 
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tion and to the privileges of the people ? 
It had so happened, that a Lord of the 
Treasury and an Attorney-General had 
not succeeded in being again returned for 
the places which they had vacated on 
accepting office. He might be sorry, that 
the House was deprived of the benefits 
resulting from the diligence and talents 
of his hon. friend the Attorney-General ; 
but this he could not weigh against the 
privileges of the people of England ; and 
he could not consent, in order to prevent 
the recurrence of such inconveniences to 
the Administration, to sacrifice one of their 
most valuable privileges. He strenuously 
denied, that the liberal portion of the 
House would suffer more, as had been 
asserted, from the exercise of this privilege, 
than did the Tory Members. The great 
object of the Reform Bill was, he con- 
tended, to cement the union between the 
electors and the representatives. If a 
man did his duty fairly and honestly in 
that House, he could not fail to enjoy the 
perfect confidence of his constituents, and 
when he came again to ask for their 
suffrages, he would be sure to receive 
that to which alone he was entitled—a 
reception in accordance with his deserts. 
It did not follow, and should not follow, 
that because the King chose to appoint 
an individual to office, the people should 
be therefore compelled to bestow their 
confidence upon him. To assert such a 
doctrine, to put men into that House, 
responsible only to the Crown, speaking 
opinions for which they were not answer- 
able to the people, might be cultivating 
the prerogative of the Crown, but it was 
treating with great contempt the privileges 
of the people. He protested against having 
any man in the House who was responsible 
only to the Crown. He for one would at 
all events oppose it, even if he were to 
stand alone. 

Colonel Davies agreed with the hon. 
and learned Member who last addressed 
the House in expressing his strong dis- 
approbation of the Motion originally 
brought forward, as one calculated to 
infringe the elective rights of the people. 
At the same time he thought it an object 
of the greatest importance, that the Minis- 
ters of the Crown should have ex-officio 
seats in that House, in order to explain 
matters and give information connected 
with their offices, which could otherwise 
only be arrived at by uncertain means. 
He would yote for the Amendment. 
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Mr. Ward said, that to him the speech 
of the hon. member for Lincoln was in- 
comprehensible. He could not enter into 
the hon. Member’s refinements. He was 
strongly opposed both to the original 
Motion and to the Amendment ; believing, 
as he did, that either must weaken the 
connecting link which bound the people 
to their representatives, and tend to raise 
an irresponsible power in the House. 
This tie he had hoped was drawn closer 
by the Reform Bill—it was at least more 
valuable, and he was not prepared to 
abandon it because Gentlemen whose 
opinions he for the most part shared were 
in power. For the sake of their immediate 
convenience, he was not prepared to cast 
aside his old convictions, and to place in 
that House men who were wholly irre- 
responsible. France and Belgium had 
been referred to but he was yet to learn, 
that they had got so much the start of us 
in the forms of their constitution and the 
arrangements of their assemblies, that we 
should be led to take example from the 
peculiar provisions of their popular insti- 
tutions. He could not see why that 
expression of public opinion—in one, too, 
of its ancient and unobjectionable forms 
which in this country had hitherto carried 
everything which had been generally con- 
sidered beneficial to the commonweal 
without force—should now be repressed ; 
and he sincerely hoped, that both Motion 
and Amendment would be rejected by 
the House. 

Mr. Roebuck was quite opposed to the 
principle, that a Member, on accepting 
office, should not vacate his seat in Parlia- 
ment, but it did not therefore follow, that 
Ministers of the Crown should not have 
ex-officio seats in that House. That 
might be very convenient; and if the 
principle were to be admitted that the 
members of Government should hold seats 
in that House by virtue of their office, in 
order to give information upon matters 
connected with their several departments, 
he could not see why the same principle 
should not be extended to give them a 
right to sit in the other House of the 
Legislature, where their explanations, 
after having been delivered in the House 
of Commons, might be repeated much to 
the advantage and convenience of all 
parties. He conceived, therefore, that the 
Amendment was deserving of support, 
but thought it should have been brought 
forward as a substantive Motion, 
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Lord Althorp, being loudly called for, 
rose, and said, that he considered the 
question one of the greatest importance 
both to the House and to the nation. It 
had been objected to both the measures 
proposed, that they would have the effect 
of making a great change in the principles 
of the Constitution. The objection he 
had against agreeing to either proposition 
did not, he must admit, arise from any 
apprehension of that sort. There were 
two propositions before the House—the 
original Motion of the hon. member for 
Peterborough, which hon. Member wished 
to do away with the existing regulation, 
that a Member on accepting office under 
the Crown must of necessity vacate his 
seat; and the Amendment of the hon. 
member for Lincoln, who wished, that the 
acceptor of certain offices under the 
Crown should ex officio be entitled toa 
seat. It was said, that these propositions 
if agreed to, would be an infringement 
on the great principles of the Constitution ; 
he could not say that he thought so. The 
Act which gave a constituency the right 
of expressing their opinion on their Repre- 
sentative’s acceptance of office under the 
Crown, conferred, no doubt, a very valu- 
able privilege upon the people, and one 
which they ought not to be deprived of, 
except for very strong and peculiar cir- 
cumstances; but he did not think, that 
the deprivation would amount to any 
violation of constitutional principles. The 
regulation was adopted by Parliament 
as a sort of compromise in the reign of 
Queen Anne. It had been first proposed, 
that no person holding such an office 
should at the same time hold a seat in the 
House; but as it was foreseen, that this 
arrangement would Jead to many incon- 
veniences, the appeal to the constituents 
by the vacation of the seat was adopted 
as a sort of compromise or expedient ; 
and on the several occasions when the ex- 
pedient had been resorted to, there were 
very few instances of any inconvenience 
resulting to either the Government, the 
Member, or his constituency. In the 
proposition of the hon. Baronet, he (Lord 
Althorp) saw no tendency towards an in- 
fringement on the Constitution : but, in 
the Amendment proposed by the hon. 
member for Coventry, he did see an in- 
fringement of the Constitution. That 
hon. Member’s proposition appeared to 
him calculated to produce a complete 
change in the Constitution, If he were 
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obliged to choose between the proposi- 
tions, he should adopt that of the hon. 
member for Peterborough ; but the ques-- 
tion was, whether the inconvenience sus- 
tained by the Government or people, was 
sufficient to justify any alteration at all. 
He thought not. The passing an Act 
whereby, for the future, any Member 
might accept office under the Crown, 
without being under the necessity of taking 
the sentiments of his constituents as to 
such acceptance, was depriving the latter 
of a very valuable privilege. On the other 


hand, the existence of the necessity of 


such an appeal had on several, though 
not many occasions, been an inconveni- 
ence to the Administration. An hon. 
Member had instanced Sir John Hob- 
house, as a case in point, but this was a 
mistake. Sir John Hobhouse had been 
re-elected after his acceptation of office : 
he was thrown out, after having resigned 
his seat on a subsequent occasion, which 
had no reference to his acceptance of 
office. The case of the Attorney-General, 
undoubtedly, was an instance in point, 
for that officer bad lost his seat in con- 
sequence of his acceptation of office, and 
his absence from the House had been felt 
as a great inconvenience by his Majesty’s 
Government. During the discussion on 
the Reform Bill, it had been suggested to 
Ministers, that it would be well to intro- 
duce some regulation to this effect: it 
might or might not have been right to 
do so, but, in the circumstances under 
which Ministers were then placed, it was 
impossible to attempt it. The question 
now, however, was, whether the inconve- 
nieuce which had been experienced by 
Miuisters as yet, only in the single in- 
stance of the Attorney General—[ Mr. 
Hume: There was a Lord of the Adimi- 
ralty!] He did not consider that a case 
in point; but he did consider, that it was 
an extreme inconvenience to Government, 
that the Attorney General for the Crown 
should not have a seat in Parliament; 
nor was it merely an inconvenience to 
Governmeat, but it was a very great in- 
jury tothe public interests; and if the 
case were to occur often, that a member 
of the Government, whose presence in the 
House was so essential, was excluded from 
a seat, he should be disposed to agree, 
that an alteration in the law’ was 


called for as a matter of great public 
importance ; but, as he before said, as 
such an inconvenience had, as yet, been 
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only felt by the Administration in a single 
instance, however peculiarly hard upon 
them that instance was, he thought, that 
at present there did not exist any necessity 
for agrecing to the hon. Member’s pro- 
position. He was one of those who had 
changed his opinion on this point of 
members of the Government having seats 
in the House. There was a time when 
he was of opinion, that members of the 
Government should be excluded from the 
louse altogether; he had changed his 
opinion; but this change of opinion was 
not induced by bis accession to office, 
for he had altered his mind on the subject 
before he became a member of the Go- 
vernment. Hon. Members seemed to 
laugh; he could assure them office was 
no such bed of roses; he should not be 
particularly annoyed at the occurrence of 
any incident which would render it neces- 
sary for him to go out of office. But to the 
question. The worst effect of members 
of the Government not having seats in the 
House would be, that such an exclusion 
must necessarily tend to lessen their re- 
sponsibility; he did not mean to say, 
their legal responsibility, which was great, 
but their positive, actual, and practical 
responsibility in that House, which was 
also very great. Sitting there night after 
night to propose aud defend their mea- 
sures, and being always liable to attacks 
from those who thought they did wrong, 
or from their political opponents, if they 
were not able to make a good defence for 
their conduct, and to answer the argu- 
ments or charges against them, the extent 
to which their character was ltable to 
suffer, appeared to bim the most certain 
and strongest practical responsibility that 
any man could be subject to. That re- 
sponsibility, however, would be greatly 
liminished, if the members of Govern- 
ment, by being excluded from the House, 
were rendered incapable of explaining or 
defending their views and measures. It 
had been said, that a member of Govern- 
ment vacating his seat on acceptance of 
office need be under no apprehension of 
not getting into the House, after a short 
interval at any rate, for that there were 
always vacancies occurring; and if the 
individual did not recover his former seat, 
he might easily get a seat for some other 
place. He, however, by no means agreed 
in that opinion. If an hon. Member, on 
vacating his seat under such circum- 
stances, were to be rejected by his pre- 
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sent constituents, it would be somewhat 
more difficult than was supposed to get 
other constituents to adopt him. Mem- 
bers, when rejected under such circum- 
stances by one sct of constituents, were 
very likely to be kept some time altogether 
out of Parliament. He was ready to ad- 
mit his apprehension, that, at some future 
time, the inconvenience complained of 
might become so mischievous as to require 
some such alteration as that proposed by 
the hon. member for Peterborough; and, 
when such a necessity arose, he should be 
one of the first to recommend the plan. 
At present, he repeated, he did not think 
the necessity existed, and he should, there- 
fore, recommend the hon. Member to 
withdraw his Motion. The proposition of 
the other hon. Member (Mr. L. Bulwer) 
he altogether disapproved of; to send an 
Administration into the House, with mere 
liberty of speaking, but without the right 
of voting, would be to place the members 
of Government in a position equally un- 
pleasant and degrading. 

The original Motion, and the Amend- 
ment, were both withdrawn. 


The Case of 


Tue Case or Baron ve Bope.]} 
Mr. M. Hill wished again to draw the 
attention 
this nobleman, who had suflered great 
injustice by having his estates in Alsace, 
of a very large yearly value, coutiscated 
by the French at the time of the first 
French Revolution, Subsequently, a large 
sum of money was paid over by the 
French government to this countiy, to 
compensate sucli English subjects as had 
suffered by the Revolution, amoug whom 
was specifically mentioned the Baron de 
Bode. Notwithstanding this, not a far- 
thing had been received by that noble- 
wan, although he (Mr. M. Hill) could 
incontrovertibly prove his right to the 
amount as a suffering British subject, and 
that a specific sum had been paid over by 
the French government for the specific 
object of compensating the noble Baron. 
The Baron de Bode was said to be not 
one of those persons whom the treaty in- 
tended to relieve ; he should like to know 
on what ground such an opinion was 
founded. ‘The Baron de Bode was given 
to understand, that there was high au- 
thority against him, viz.—the judgment 
pronounced by ihe Privy Council, in the 
analogous case of Drummond. ‘The fact 
was, however, that the case in question 
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was not analogous, for the claimant there 
was both an English subject and a French 
subject. The Baron de Bode was an 
Englishman; he was an English born 
subject—the son of a German father and 
an English mother. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman concluded by moving, “ That 
a Select Committee be appointed to ex- 
amine into the facts and circumstances of 
the claim of the Baron de Bode, upon the 
fund received from the French govern- 
ment, for indemnifying British subjects 
for the loss of property unduly contiscated 
by the French authorities.” 

Mr. Ewart, in seconding the Motion, 
said, he thought a case was made out for 
giving this matter a re-hearing. He did 


not approve, under ordivary circam- 
stances, of appointing Committees for the 


purpose of referring legal decisions to 
them for revision, but he thought it better 
that such a course should be adopted in 
this case, than that it should be altogether 
neglected. He did not hesitate to say, 
that he believed the case bad been un- 
justly decided. 

Tne Solicitor General denied, that this 
was a trust in the hands of the Govern- 
ment, giving a claim to the Baron de 
Bode. The Act relating to all such 
claims gave a power of appeal from the 
decision of the Commissioners to the 
Privy Council, whose judgment was to be 
final. So far from the case not having 
received due attention, and been fully 
inquired into, it had run through all the 
modes of investigation that the Act of 
Parliament authorised. In 1822, a fur- 
ther pexiod of ten or eleven months was 
given to the Baron de Bode, to procure 
fresh evidence to perfeet his claim if he 
could. It could seareely, then, be said, 
that he had not sufficient time, particu- 
larly when it was remembered, that the 
claim was launched in 1816. 
did not, of course, preclude the House 
from making any grant, if it saw occasion, 
out of the public money; but he must 
say, that he considered them to conelude 
the question of right. He would submit 
to the House, whether a Committee was 
a proper tribunal to determine questions 
of law that had already received tinal ad- 
judication ? Unless the case was a very 
strong one, this alone would be an answer 
to the Motion. The Commissioners were 
charged with ignorance of the nature of 
the Baron de Bode’s claim ; but, according 
to a pamphlet, which be (the Solicitor 
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General) had the honour to receive from 
the Baron, and in which the ease was 


stated on very different grounds from | 


those on which it was rested before the 
adverse judgment was pronounced, it ap- 
peared, that the Baron himself was igno- 
rant of the nature of his claim. In fact, 
at the time the property was ceded by the 
father to the Baron de Bode, in order to 
escape confiscation, the latter was ouly 
fourteen years of age. 

Mr. Pollock said, they were told, that it 
would require a strong case to justify the 
appointment of the Committee. They 
had a strong case. For the sake of the 
honour of the country, if there were a 
surplus after paying all the claims about 
which there was no difficulty, and if there 
were any miscarriage with respect to other 
claims, to their liquidation ought that 
surplus to be applied. The Baron de 
Bode was a British subject, born in Eng- 
land, of an English mother, his father 
being a German; of this there was no 
doubt. Nor was there any doubt that 
the Baron de Bode was possessed of 
some property, which was confiscated by 
France. Doubtless, also, a large sum was 
assigned over to the British Government 
to liquidate the claims of British subjects 
on account of the confiscation. It was 
beyond a doubt, too, that a large balance 
of the sum so assigned remained unap- 
propriated. Equally clear was it, that a 
Commission was appointed to give those 
persons who had not perfected their 
claims, the benefit of further time. Now, 
he believed, that the Baron’s case had not 
been understood ; he would even say, that 
in his humble judgment, it had not been 
correctly decided. Then there were 
grounds sufficient for a further inquiry. 
The Baron de Bode’s present claim was 
said to be inconsistent with that which he 
presented to the Commission ; but let the 
House not forget, that the Baron was a 
soldier not versed in technical terms. 
Was he not to have his claim fairly de- 
cided, because he did not understand the 
full meaning of the terms, “‘ heirship” and 
‘remainder’? He pursued his claim ac- 
cording to his best judgment. He pre- 
sented it; told them, that he was in pos- 
session, that his property was confiscated 
because he was a British subject, and he 
claimed his share of the sum paid as in- 
demnity. The Commissioners asked him 
how he was entitled? He replied, that 


his father ceded, and he proved the ces- 
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sion, Some of the documents could not 
be expected to be in his possession— 
others, which were necessary here, where 
we had a statute of frauds creating num- 
berless difficulties, he was never asked 
for, and, therefore, did not produce. The 
Commissioners decided against him. He 
‘then applied to the Privy Council, who 
‘affirmed the judgment, because he did 
/not prove, that his father ceded the estate 
to him according to our notions of legal 
| propriety. The Commissioners appeared 
to consider, that the Baron de Bode had 
/not any interest in the property at all. 
| The fact was, the Baron had a claim to 
| the whole of his father’s property, but of 
| that the Commissioners took no account. 
The Commissioners purported to act on 
the deed to which the objection was 
made, and this circumstance alone was 
sufficient ground for granting a Com- 
mittee of the House. The deed was 
drawn up by an attorney, on the instruc- 
tion of the Baron, who was at that time 
ignorant of the English language. It 
was, therefore, proper to try, whether an 
unintentional, though gross injustice, had 
not been done in the case; and it would 
become that House, if such were the case, 
not to sanction it. The House was not 
asked to come to a decision on the case. 
The Motion was merely one for inquiry, 
and this, he trusted, hon. Members, taking 
into consideration all the circumstances of 
the case, would not refuse. 

Mr. Littleton said, that, having origin- 
ally introduced this matter to the House 
some years since, he must declare that he 
still entertained the same impressions on 
this case which he then did. There might 
be, perhaps, some question as to the 
grounds upon which the Baron’s original 
claims was attempted to be established, 
but he apprehended there could not be a 
question in respect to his reversionary 
claim; and, indeed, he (Mr. Littleton) 
had never heard any argument brought 
forward which could go to remove the 
opinion which he had entertained in the 
first instance upon this ground. He had 
felt an interest in the case from the fact 
of the Baron de Bode’s family, on the 
mother’s side, being one of the oldest and 
most respectable in Staffordshire. He 
knew, that the Baron had suffered much 
from pecuniary wants—that his family 
were residing in Russia—that he had ex- 
perienced great misfortunes, and that he 
had followed this claim up with great 
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perseverance and propriety. He sincerely 
hoped that the Baron having in vain at- 
tempted to obtain a re-hearing of his case 
by the Privy Council, and having at last 
addressed himself to the only tribunal— 
namely, that of the House of Commons, 
that no difficulty would be raised in 
allowing him to bring his case before a 
Committee. If, indeed, there was any 
validity in the opinion of Sir Launcelot 
Shadwell, and many other eminent au- 
thorities, he doubted not that that Com- 
mittee would assist the Baron de Bode in 
the attainment of his object. The right 
hon. Gentleman concluded by saying, that 
he thought it right again to state, that he 
still retained entire and unaltered the im- 
pressions which he had first imbibed. 

Lord Althorp was understood to say, 
that a certain time had been given to per- 
sons claiming upon the fund—that the 
Baron de Bode had put in his claim, and 
had been heard before the commission 
appointed for appropriating the fund, 
which commission decided against him, 
It appeared the Baron complained that 
he had not been able to put his claim in 
its strongest light, and that therefore the 
decision was unjust; but surely from 
1816, the period at which he first claimed, 
to 1822, he had full time to make out his 
case. It was urged, that the Baron being 
a soldier, and unacquained with the forms 
of law, should not be tied down to the 
technicalities of legal proof. He (Lord 
Althorp) did not think this a doctrine 
which should be acceded to. If, through 
the negligence of legal advisers, or any 
other cause, the proper forms were not 
adopted, the person so failing (no matter 
what his profession) should suffer the same 
consequences as others. He certainly 
should not accede to this principle, nor 
yield to the granting a Committee on 
these grounds, more especially as the case 
had been already decided by a sufficient 
tribunal. 

Mr. Hume, before the sense of the 
House was taken on it, begged leave to 
ask one question of the noble Lord (Lord 
Althorp). Before doing so, he would 
premise, that no lapse of time ought to in- 
terfere with the justice of the claim. He 
would ask the noble Lord, if other claims 
which had been shut out on the score of 
time had not been afterwards admitted ? 
If then other cases had been admitted, 
was it not very hard that this, which was 
prima facie so well founded, should be 
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shut out from inquiry ? The House should 
bear in mind, that it was inquiry, not de- 
cision, which was called for in this case, 
which was one where, the ordinary tri- 
bunals having failed in doing justice, an 
appeal was made to them. His (Mr. 
Hume’s) only anxiety in speaking for the 
Committee was to ascertain the truth. 

Lord Althorp, having been asked the 
question, would only remark that there 
was a distinction between the cases. A 
certain period had been fixed for putting 
in the claims on this fund, and within the 
prescribed period the Baron had applied. 
His claim had been heard and adjudi- 
cated. The others had not applied, being 
ignorant of the limits as to time, and the 
allowance was therefore made. 

The Motion was agreed to, and the 
Committee appointed. 


Epucation (Iretanp).] Mr. Bar- 
ron rose to bring forward his Motion 
with regard to Education in Ireland. He 
was desirous of inducing the Commis- 
sioners to follow up a more liberal scheme 
than their now narrow means would per- 
mit. The means for effecting this would 
be found in the tithes in Ireland. The 
contrast between Ireland and America 
with regard to national education would 
best exhibit the deficiency of the former 
country. The number of persons going 
to school in America was one in four; in 
Norway and Sweden one in five; in the 
Netherlands one in five ; Switzerland one 
in eight; in the Southern part of Ger- 
many one in four; whilst in Ireland it was 
but one in forty. This was a lamentable 
state of things, and to this were owing 
many of the misfortunes by which the 
country was afflicted. In every country 
where education was neglected, in the 
degree of that neglect was the debasement, 
the brutality, and almost the savageness 
of the country. It was from the want of 
such education, that the government of 
Ireland was found so difficult, and the 
greatest advantage would result from the 
establishment of national schools in that 
country, to which all those who availed 
themselves of them should pay in propor- 
tion to their means. To equalize her with 
the growing intelligence of Europe, Ire- 
land would want 3,500 schools; whilst, 
in fact, several parishes, varying in popu- 
lation from 7,000 to 10,000, were without 
any schools. To furnish the necessary 
degree of education, a sum much more 
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than Parliament could grant would be 
requisite; but by his plan a single shilling 
would not be required from Parliament. 
It was well known, that those who received 
the tithes were bound by an act of Parlia- 
ment, at this moment in_ existence, 
namely, the 28th Henry 8th, to keep 
schools; and, on their induction to their 
parishes, they were bound by oath to act 
in conformity with this Act. ‘The schools 
were established to teach English, under 
penalties of, for the first offence 6s. 8d. ; 
for the second, 20s.; and for the third, 
the penalty was forfeiture of the benefice. 
Now, without interfering with any Parlia- 
mentary grants, the money could be thus 
raised :—There were 747 parishes, in which 
were no churches; there were 150 bene- 
fices, in which no service had been per- 
formed for three years past: these would 
amply supply more than the sum re- 
quired; nor would it be in contradiction to 
the original intention with which these 
appointments were made, that those who 
held them should undertake the education 
of the people. The money would thus 
revert to its legitimate purpose, and law, 
justice, and the interests of the people, 
called upon the clergy to make the sacri- 
fice. Now, an average of 20/. on every 
parish, according to its size, would leave 
4,800/. per aunum, and this would be 
fully adequate to the purpose. ‘This plan 
proposed to invest the powers of govern- 
ing this fund in the same Commissioners 
who now existed, authorizing them to 
borrow, if they thought fit, such sums as 
might be necessary for the first, which, of 
course, would be the greatest outlay. Thus 
the people would receive education out of 
funds clearly their own, their right to which 
had never been disputed, and of which they 
had never been deprived by Act of Parlia- 
ment. Thus a saving of 44,500/., the sum 
now granted forthe purpose, would be made 
to the country. On the advantages of edu- 
cation it would be unnecessary for him to 
dilate: Spain, Portugal, and Russia, put 
in comparison with the United States of 
America, best evinced its advantages, He 
would not trespass longer upon the House 
to press a subject sanctioned by such au- 
thorities as Dr. Chalmers, Dr. Doyle, Dr. 
Bell, and though last not least, Lord 
Brougham. He would therefore move, 


‘ That a Select Committee be appointed to 
‘devise means for extending the present 
‘system of education in Ireland, by 
‘ establishing oue or more national schools 
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‘in every parish, and a model or normal 
school in each province of that country, 
‘without any grant from Parliament. 

1, And therein to inquire whether, in 
the first place, sufficient funds may not 
be derived from the ecclesiastical tithes 
in Ireland, without injury to religion, to 
provide for the education of the poor ; 
and, 2ndly, whether such appropriation 
of a part of this property would be in 
accordance with the ancient usage, ac- 
companying its possession, and with 
several Acts of the Legislature.’ 

Mr. Richards seconded the Motion. 
He agreed with his hon. friend, that the 
revenues of the Church could not be more 
beneficially applied, nor in a manner more 
consistent with the objects for the pro- 
motion of which they were originally be- 
stowed. He could only attribute the 
thinness of the House on such a question 
to the confidence which he supposed was 
felt by hon. Members in the anxiety of 
Ministers to support any measure calcu- 
lated to improve the condition of Ireland. 

Mr. Littleton thought, that the absence 
of those hon. Members who usually took 
great interest in all subjects affecting the 
welfare of Ireland might be taken as a 
sufficient indication, that they did not 
think such a measure expedient at the 
present time, or at least in its present 
shape. He was the last man not to admit 
the great advantages which a_ liberal 
system of public education would confer 
on Ireland; nor was there any question 
which he would support with greater spirit 
or with greater zeal, than the system of 
national education in Lreland, introduced 
by his right hon. friend near him (Mr. 
Stanley), which already had exercised a 
most powerful and beneficial influence in 
that country. 140,000 children were 
now educated in these schools, and he 
believed, that the steps already taken were 
only preparatory to more extended mea- 
sures for the diffusion of its advantages. 
He did not wish to call on the House to 
give any opinion on the question. He 
thought it could be more advantageously 
discussed to-morrow, when the grant to 
the Irish Education Commission would be 
proposed ; and he believed that, under all 
circumstances, he should best consult the 
feeling of the House by moving the pre- 
vious question, 

Mr, Feargus O'Connor said, the ab- 
sence of Irish Members might be account- 
ed for by the fact, that the hon, Member's 
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Motion was impracticable, and could not 
be carried into effect. ‘The Motion was 
premature. ‘I'he hon. member for Water- 
ford had better have waited till the Go- 
vernment grant was proposed. He should 
therefore vote against the Motion. 

Mr. Barron attributed the absence of 
Irish Members on his Motion to a very 
different cause. It was because he voted 
only for men when he thought them right, 
and against them when he thought them 
wrong. It was because he would not suffer 
himself to be influenced by factious mo- 
tives. Whenever, therefore, he came 
there to fight even in the same cause for 
which they fought, he was not supported 
by them, because he would not belong to 
their faction. Not wishing to run counter 
to the sense of the House, he would with- 
draw his Motion. 

Motion withdrawn. 


reer ret rene— 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, May 2, 1834. 

MrinuTES.] Petitions presented. By Earl Firzwititam, 
from Kirkaldy, for applying the Ecclesiastical Revenues 
to Purposes purely National; from the Hand-Loom 
Weavers of Ayr, and two other Places, for a Board of 
Trade, and for Relief; from Airdrie, against the Mi- 
nisters of Churches (Scotland) Bill; from several Places, 
for the Repeal of the Duties on Malt and Hops; from a 
Parish in Dewsbury, for Protection to the Established 
Chureh; from a Number of Places; and by the Marquess 
of Lanspown, from a Number of Places, for Relief to the 
Dissenters.—By the same, by the Marquess of LANspown, 
the Earl of RApNor and Lord Bexugy, from several 
Places,—for the Better Observance of the Sabbath. 


Corn-Laws.] Earl Fitzwilliam pre- 
sented a Petition from Perth, praying for 
the Repeal of the Corn-laws. In the jus- 
tice and propriety of the prayer of the pe- 
tition he entirely concurred. 

The Earl of Malmesbury said, that from 
the language used in this and similar peti- 
tions, one would be led to think, that no 
restriction was placed on the importation 
of anything except corn; than which it 
was impossible to conceive a more absurd 
notion. This he could prove in five words. 
What, he would ask, were the duties on 
foreign shoes, on foreign clothes, on 
foreign hats, and on many other articles, 
which were quite as much necessaries of 
life as articles of food. If those who op- 
posed the Corn-laws would go to the full 
length of their arguments, and call fora 
Repeal of Duty on every article that 
might be deemed a necessary of life, then 
he, for one, would say, that there was 
some appearance of reason in their de- 
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mand ; but that he knew, and so did they, 
to be perfectly impracticable. 

Earl Fitzwilliam said, his noble triend 
had observed, that the petitioners had no 
right to complain, [‘‘ No, no!” from the 
Earl of Malmesbury.| Well, that was the 
inference to be drawn from his noble 
friend’s speech, His noble friend said, 
that there would be some reason for com- 
plaint on the part of the petitioners, if 
other articles were not taxed on importa- 
tion as well as corn; that it was erroneous 
to assert, that corn was the only article 
taxed, when aduty was imposed on shoes, 
hats, and other articles, when imported 
into this country. Such certainly was 
the fact. But to what extent were those 
articles taxed? They paid a duty of 
about thirty per cent. And what was the 
amount of the tax on corn? It was full 
100 per cent. Let his noble friend go to 
Dantzic, and ascertain the price of corn 
there—let him then return to London, 
and inquire of the Board of Trade, what 
the duty payable on the importation of 
corn amounts to, and he would find that, 
at the present moment, the duty was 
greater here than the price of corn on the 
continent; and whatever might be said 
to the contrary, corn was emphatically the 
prime necessary of life, and should, on 
that account, sooner than any other article, 
be freed from restrictions on importation. 
The existing laws did nothing for the 
farmer, when, through the bounty of Pro- 
vidence, corn was cheap; but when a 
scarcity existed, they operated toaggravate 
an evil which it was the duty of every 
wise Legislature to alleviate by every 
means in their power. He admitted, that 
the alteration made in the Corn-laws was, 
toa certain extent, beneficial, because it 
tended to bring prices toa lower and more 
certain level; but when the landlords de- 
clared, that the eflects of the altered law 
would be to keep corn at 64s. the quarter, 
they had deluded their tenauts. That was 
the real cause, and the true history of the 
pressure under which the agricultural in- 
terest now laboured. The farmer had been 
induced to offer higher rents than he was 
afterwards able to realise. The Corn-laws 
were, in fact, as mischievous to the farmer 
as to any other class of people. He had, 
however, such confidence in the force of 
truth, when pressed on even the most 
unwilling auditors, that he was convinced, 
though they might not in the present 
Session, repeal those laws, yet that they 
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would be ultimately repealed. He did 
not believe, that any man in his senses 
could suppose, that the present system 
would, ten years hence, continue to form 
part of the law of England. Truth might 
be opposed for a time; but, in the end, he 
was perfectly satisfied, that it would pre- 
vail; and if there were anything that he 
looked forward to more than another, in 
the confident expectation of its speedy oc- 
currence, it was this—that they would 
have, in the course of a very few years, a 
free trade in corn. He did not meana 
free trade without any duty whatever, 
because he conceived that corn, like any 
other commodity, was a fair object of re- 
venue. But he was quite sure, that the 
duty would be levied, not as now, for the 
purpose of what was called protection, 
but merely as a matter of revenue. 

The Earl of Malmesbury contended, 
that the articles which he had mentioned 
were as much necessaries of life as corn. 
He was not in the habit of laying wagers ; 
but to show that they were essential neces- 
saries of tife to which he had alluded, he 
would place his noble friend in Palace-yard 
in puris naturalibus, letting him have as 
much food as he pleased, while he, with- 
out refreshment, but well clothed, would 
sit down beside him, and he fancied, that 
he would be able to endure the incle- 
mency of the weather longer than his noble 
friend, 

The Duke of Wellington had not in- 
tended to have said a word on this occasion, 
for he conceived, that it was very incon- 
venient to introduce a discussion of this 
kind without notice, if it had not been for 
certain expressions which had fallen from 
the noble Earl. One of these was, that 
the landlords had deluded their tenants 
when the last alteration of the Corn-laws 
was effected, by informing them, that the 
Bill then introduced was framed so as to 
keep corn ata certain high price. Sucha 
declaration was never made by any person 
during the consideration of that subject. 
The landlords could not, therefore, have 
deluded their tenants, either on that or on 
the former occasion, since no one had af- 
fected to say, that the consequence of the 
measures introduced would be to keep up 
the price of corn. The noble Lord said, 
that corn was taxed 100 per cent, and 
that if they went to Dantzic, they would 
find, that the duty here was greater than 
the price of corn there. If that were so, 
how, he would ask, could the farmer main- 
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tain anything like competition, if the duty 
were only twenty-five per cent ? 

Earl Fitzwilliam agreed with the noble 
Duke, that it was inconvenient to discuss 
a subject of this nature without notice; but 
he certainly would, at a future day, of 
which due notice should be given, bring 
the question under their Lordships’ consi- 
deration. He intended to have presented 
the petition intrusted to his care sub si- 
lentio, if the noble Earl opposite had not 
made some observations on the subject ; 
but when one noble Lord stood up and 
made a long speech, it was not surprising 
that another noble Lord should make an 
equally long one in reply. 

The Petition laid on the Table. 

Earl Fitzwilliam, in presenting a peti- 
tion from Greenock against all duties on 
corn, took occasion to refer to the Corn-bill 
of 1815, which, he said, had been repre- 
sented to the farmers as calculated to keep 
up the price of wheat at 80s.—a fact which 
he supposed his noble friend, the keeper of 
the Privy Seal must recollect, while the 
Bill of 1821 and 1822 would, it was sup- 
posed, sustain the price of wheat at 64s. 
In neither instance had this expectation 
been realized, although it had tended to 
raise rents very much. It was thus that 
the tenants were deluded, and to this the 
agricultural distress complained of was to 
be attributed. 

The Earl of Ripon certainly had a re- 
collection of the Bill of 1815, but that re- 
collection was entirely at variance with the 
recollection of his noble friend. He had 
always acted in a manner directly con- 
trary to that which his noble friend had 
ascribed to him. He at the time 
stated distinctly the grounds on which 
Ministers deemed it advisable to submit 
the Corn-bill to Parliament. So far from 
declaring, that the effect of the Bill would 
be to fix the price of corn permanently at 
80s., it was stated, that 60s. would be the 
maximum not the minimum price. That 
was the fact; and, therefore, it could not 
be said, that Parliament had deluded the 
farmer, by telling him, that the Bill would 
keep up corn at 80s. His noble friend 
had referred to the supposed interest which 
the landlord had with respect to the Corn- 
laws, in a manner which he must always 
regret, because he thought that his noble 
friend’s assertion was not correct. His 
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Ecclesiastical Commission. 


wished truth to prevail as much as his 
noble friend did; and if the Corn-laws 
produced all the mischiefs which his noble 
friend attributed to them, he would readily 
consent to their being altered. But he 
could not consent to alter those laws on 
such grounds as the noble Lord had stated. 
He could not look upon this as a Land- 





lords’ Bill, imposed by them on the com- 
munity at large, for the purpose of serving | 
themselves. That, he contended, was a 
delusion. If such a sentiment were ap- | 
plied to legislation in general, it would | 
render all laws so unpopular, that they | 
would not be obeyed by the community. 
Earl Fitzwilliam said, he did think, not- 
withstanding what had been stated, that 
the landlord was the only person who had 
an interest in this law, and that was, in 
fact, small in comparison with the value 
which he placed on it. The tenant, he 
maintained, had nointerest whatever in it. 
Petition laid on the Table. 





EccirstasticaL Commission.] The 
Bishop of Chichester presented a Petition 
from inhabitants of Chichester, praying 
the Ecclesiastical Corporations might 
grant land for a perpetual ground-rent, 
instead of fines on the renewal of leases. 

The Bishop of London took that op- 
portunity of saying a few words upon that 
subject. The members of that commis- 
sion had been very actively employed ; 
but they had found, that the labours they 
had undertaken were very heavy and very 
difficult. When it was considered that 
they had to communicate by letter with 
nearly 11,000 incumbents respecting the 
nature and extent of their ecclesiastical 
property, their Lordships must see the 
difficulty of procuring the required in- 
formation ina short period of time was 
such as in itself to amount to a sufficient 


excuse for some delay in making the re- | 


turns. It was extremely difficult, too, so 
to frame the question, as not to be liable 
to misunderstanding, which had made it 
in many cases necessary to have two or 
three communications before it was pos- 
sible to obtain the particulars which were 
not included in the first return. 


nearly complete, and to be able to add, 
that the Commissioners met with scarcely 
any refusal on the part of any ecclesias- 
tical person, to give them the information 
they desired. They had made up the 
account of the aggregate incomes of the 
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incumbents, and he hoped, that the tabular 
statements would soon be ready; but he 
believed, that their Lordships would agree 
with him, that when so great a question 
was afloat, and the public mind was so 
agitated upon that question, it was better 
to put up with a little delay than to make 
a return which might be afterwards found 
to be insufficient. 

The Duke of Richmond said, the prayer 
of the petition was, that their Lordships 
would take into their consideration the 
laws affecting the lands now belonging to 


the Dean and Chapter of Chichester; 
that these lands surrounded that city; 
and that it was very desirable that oppor- 
tunity should be afforded for building 
upon them; and if the Dean and Chapter 
were empowered to let them out for that 
purpose, it would lead to a great im- 
provement of the city. 
Petition to lie on the Table. 


Tue Marquess or ANGLESEY’S LeEt- 
TER.] The Earl of Winchilsea felt, that 
he should not be acting with that courtesy 
towards the noble Earl at the head of his 
Majesty’s Government which that noble 
Earl deserved, and which he begged to 
assure the noble Earl, with perfect sin- 
cerity, he individually entertained for him, 
on account of the consistency of his pub- 
lic life, although he differed from him 
warmly upon many questions—he felt 
that he should not act with proper 
courtesy to the noble Earl if he allowed 
what had lately appeared in public in 
connexion with his name to pass without 
affording him an opportunity to give an 
explanation to their Lordships. The 
matter to which he alluded was a state- 
ment made in the other House of Parlia- 
ment to the effect, that a letter had been 
written to the noble Earl by a noble Mar- 
quess holding the office of Lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland, recommending the abolition 
and destruction of the Church Establish- 





He was | 
happy to say, that the returns were now | 


ment in that country. He thought it 
i right and courteous to the noble Earl to 
_ give him an opportunity of stating that he 
| had not received such a letter. If the 
noble Earl should call upon him (the Earl 
of Winchilsea) to say, in the first instance, 
whether he believed that such a letter had 
ever been written to him, he should 
honestly avow, that he did not believe it 
| possible. Although there had been many 
acts in the official conduct of the noble 
| Marquess in question from which he dis- 
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sented, yet he did not believe the noble 
Marquess capable of writing such a letter. 
But, if the noble Marquess had written 
such a letter, he was sure the noble Earl 
had not given it the slightest attention. 
He believed, the letter which had been 
sent forth to the world through the public 
prints, in consequence of what had oc- 
curred in the other House, to be a gross 
fabrication of that party of agitators in 
Ireland, whose object was to make the 
Protestant party in that country dissatis- 
fied and distrustful of his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, in order the more effectually to 
effect their own traitorous projects of 
separation. Having succeeded in organ- 
izing the Catholics, they thought they 
had now only to stir up the Protestants 
to hostility to the Government to succeed 
in their objects; and they sought to do 
this by disseminating, that the Govern- 
ment were preparing to subvert the Es- 
tablished Church in that country. No 
one who had noticed the noble Earl’s fre- 
quent declaration of attachment to the 
Established Church, could for one mo- 
ment believe, that he was capable of lend- 
ing himself to such a plan. If he had 
wanted a proof of the noble Earl’s sin- 
cerity upon that point, he should have 
found it in the answer he lately gave to 
the body of Dissenters who had waited 
upon him, wherein he warned them, that 
if they persevered in the course they were 
pursuing, they would give just ground of 
suspicion that they entertained the expec- 
tations which their enemies imputed to 
them. No one act of the noble Earl’s 
Administration had diffused more general 
satisfaction than that. He (the Earl of 
Winchilsea) thanked the noble Earl tor 
his firmness upon that occasion. ‘He 
hoped the noble Earl would not think him 
wanting in courtesy in the course he had 
taken. The statement which had gone 
forth had been made, he firmly believed, 
for the most mischievous and dangerous 
purposes, to further the ends of a party 
hostile to the interests of both countries. 
If that statement should be allowed to re- 
main unanswered, it would be productive 
of great pain to the friends of the 
Church. 

Earl Grey certainly had nottocomplain of 
any want of courtesy on the part of the noble 
Earl in the course which he had pursued, 
seeing that he had given him notice of his 
intention; but he must express his sur- 
prise, afier the flattering manner in which 
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the noble Earl had spoken of him, and 
after what had passed no Jonger ago than 
yesterday in another place, that the noble 
Earl should have thought it necessary to 
put this question. The noble Earl had 
stated, that a letter had been referred to 
in the other House of Parliament which, 
if true, would have shown that a proposal 
had been made by the noble individual 
who lately occupied the important. situa- 
tion of Lord-lieutenant of Ireland which 
recommended, to use the noble Earl’s own 
words, nothing short of the abolition and 
destruction of the Established Church in 
that country. The noble Earl had given 
him credit for sincerity in the professions 
which he had made of his anxiety to sup- 
port the Church, and his resolution and 
determination to maintain it inviolate. 
Giving him that credit, he thought the 
noble Earl, without any answer from him, 
might have concluded that no such pro- 
position could have been made to him 
from any one holding a high and import- 
ant situation in the State, without imme- 
diately causing a separation between that 
individual and himself. He had, however, 
no hesitation in stating, that no proposi- 
tion recommending the abolition and de- 
struction of the Established Church in 
Ireland had been made to him; and he 
was sure, that no such proposition was 
made to any other person by the noble 
Marquess who was lately at the head of 
his Majesty’s Government in Ireland. He 
must, however, at the same time admit 
that a letter was written to him of the 
date stated in another place, a letter per- 
fectly consistent with the duty of the noble 
person referred to, pointing out to him 
(Earl Grey), for communication to the 
Cabinet, the views which that noble person 
had adopted with respect to the situation 
of Ireland, and pointing out what appeared 
to him to be the best means of removing 
those evils under which that unhappy 
country had so long suffered. That letter, 
he must observe, was of the most confi- 
dential nature. When it was referred to 
in another place, no intimation was given 
of the time at which it was written. His 
noble friend (Lord Althorp) after that 
statement had been made, questioned him 
(Earl Grey) as to his recollection of such 
a letter having been addressed to him. 
His answer was, that with respect to the 
particular expressions to which his noble 
friend referred, he had no recollection of 


them, Some difficulty was experienced 
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in ascertaining whether any letter had 
been written ; but thedate having been as- 


certained, reference was made to the 
voluminous correspondence which he had 
with the noble Marquess while he was 
Lord-lieutenant of Ireland, and a letter 
—that to which he supposed allusion had 
been made—was found. Now that letter 
was one which be thought it was the duty 
of the noble Marquess to write ; because 
in that communication he stated his views 
of questions concerning Ireland which 
were then under the consideration of his 
Majesty’s Government. But, he repeated, 
it was a letter strictly and entirely confi- 
dential, to be communicated only to his 
Majesty’s Ministers, and which had refer- 
ence solely to the momentous questions 
which were then under their consideration. 
Having stated this, he thought he had 
stated enough to show to their Lordships, 
that it was a letter to which no public re- 
ference could fairly be made; and he would 
add, that it could only have been produced 
to the public by a most foul and scandal- 
ous violation of confidence. It was not 
for him to state how the person getting 
possession of such a letter, the character 
of which was most evidently confidential, 
could satisfy himself as to the propriety 
of making it public. Speaking of his 
own notions of the obligations of honour, 
he should say that, if a letter came into 
his possession bearing the character, as 
that letter did, of a confidential commu- 
nication, he should have thought himself 
precluded from making use of it, unless 
he had the sanction of the individual by 
whom it was written, or of him to whom 
it was addressed. But when he said this, 
let not the House suppose, that there was 
anything in that letter discreditable to the 
noble Marquess. It was a letter which 
ought not to have been publicly produced, 
because it was furnished to assist delibera- 
tions in the Cabinet, which led to mea- 
sures that were afterwards brought be- 
fore Parliament; and whether those 
measures went further, or fell short 
of the advice given in that communica- 
tion, was a matter of no importance. 
They all knew that men’s opinions were 
frequently altered and modified before 
they agreed on settled and specific plans 
of policy. He should say, that, whether 
the measures that had been brought for- 
ward went further or fell short of the ad- 
vice that had been given, was not a 
matter of interest to the public. It was 
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enough to say, that the measures which 
Government had afterwards proposed had 
received the sanction of the Legislature. 
He knew very well, that of those measures 
the noble Earl entertained an opinion very 
different from his. Ail he would say was, 
that these measures were framed and 
brought forward in a spirit of sincerity 
and truth. They were not intended for 
the abolition and destruction of the Es- 
tablished Church; — no; they were 
adopted as the best means for protecting 
and supporting that Establishment, which 
he was sure all of their Lordships wished 
to preserve. It was not necessary for him 
to say more. He was certain, that their 
Lordships would not countenance a pre- 
cedent so inconvenient,—he would say, so 
dangerous,—to any set of Ministers, as 
to sanction the production of documents 
which were only intended for deliberation 
in the Cabinet, pending the introduction 
of measures before the Legislature. He 
called on their Lordships to judge of Mi- 
nisters by their actions and measures 
alone; and he was sure, that the noble 
Earl, acting upon the principle of candour 
and fairness which he had_ professed, 
would agree with him in saying, that such 
a question as this could never have arisen 
unless the most dishonourable conduct 
had been pursued,—unless the grossest 
breach of faith had been perpetrated in 
some quarter or another. That the noble 
Marquess, to whom reference had been 
made, had written a letter—a confidential 
letter—was true, but that that communi- 
cation had been disclosed by him to 
another party nobody would, for a moment, 
believe. The information aliuded to must 
have been obtained by the foulest and 
most treacherous abuse of public confi- 
dence of which any example could by 
possibility be found. He could not sit 
down without again stating how utterly at 
variance with every notion and principle 
of honour he should hold, in the execution 
of his private duty, or his public duty in 
that House, the introduction, for any pur- 
pose whatever, of a confidential commu- 
nication. 

The Earl of Winchilsea said, he agreed 
with the noble Earl entirely in his opinion, | 
that the publication of this letter was a 
most treacherous act. He, however, had 
only done his duty ; and he felt gratified 
in giving the noble Earl an opportunity of 
making so satisfactory an explapation, 
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Musica FrstivaL—WEstTMINSTER 
Axssey.| The Duke of Newcastle said, 
that, in pursuance of the notice he had 
given, he called the attention of their 
Lordships to the proposed plan of holding 
a certain Musical Festival — in other 
words, of having a Musical Performance 
—in Westminster Abbey. He assured 
their Lordships, that he did not bring the 
subject under their consideration from any 
feeling of puritanism, but beeause he 
thought that the course intended to be 
pursued was most improper; nor should 
he have brought it under their considera- 
tion, had he not thought them the guard- 
ians of the best interests of the commu- 
nity, and consequently of the Church. 
He, therefore, considered it his duty to 
call their attention to the subject. He 
did not think that the performance of 
music, merely because it was sacred music, 
was any reason for justifying it. Nor did 
he think that the object of that perform- 
ance made much difference in the matter. 
The fact that a charity was to be benefited 
did not change his objections to the thing. 
He knew it was said, that the object of 
this performance was to aida charity; but 
he was not sure that that was the fact, 
for he had heard, that the funds were to go 
to a body of musicians, but he had not 
heard that they were to be given to any 
great charity, or to any churches or cha- 
pels. He knew it would be said, that the 
example of George 3rd was against him 
on this subject; and he knew that, in 
differing from George 3rd, he might be 
thought to take too much upon himself. 
But, with the greatest respect for that 
pious Monarch, he had great doubts upon 
the subject. One decided objection he 
had to it, which was, that the pre- 
parations for this Festival were the 
means of abridging the performance of 
Divine Service for the people. He 
must. add, that, to him, it seemed a dan- 
gerous thing to weaken that impression 
which the sacredness of an edifice, con- 
secrated to religious uses, had upon the 
mind. Why, then, should they desecrate 
those holy places by familiarizing the 
mind to associate with them the pleasures 
and vain pursuits of this life? The whole 
measure was ill-advised, and was calcu- 
lated to do great injury to religion. He 
had heard, indeed, that the design was 
not approved of by the Dean and Chapter, 
and that it was at one time contemplated 
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What good reason could be assigned. 
against such an arrangement? Or, if the 
Hall were not suitable, might not other 
places be selected without doing violence 
to the consciences of those who regarded 
such performances in churches as acts of 
desecration, and as having a direct tend- 
ency to destroy the influence of religious 
impressions on the minds of the people? 
The Bishops, too, as he had been informed, 
were against the scheme, and had repre- 
sented their dissent in a high quarter. 
Churches, by the consecration service, 
were to be separated from all profane and 
common uses, and set apart in a solemn 
manner for the performance of the several 
offices of religious worship; and, in a 
beautiful prayer, itis entreated “ that the 
Almighty will consecrate the place to the 
honour of his great name, separating it 
from henceforth from all unhallowed, or- 
dinary, and common uses, and dedicating 
it to his service.” A church was dese- 
crated when it was used for other than the 
purposes of Divine Worship. He would 
conclude by quoting Divine authority, and 
referred their Lordships to the well-known 
act of our Saviour, when he entered the 
temple, and finding them that sold doves, 
and sheep, and oxen, and the changers of 
money sitting :—He overthrew the tables, 
and drove them out that sold in the tem- 
ple, and told them that his Father’s 
house was a house of prayer, but that 
they had made it a house of merchandise. 
He anxiously hoped, then, that the dese- 
cration might yet be prevented; and it was 
to obtain this result, that he had called 
their Lordships’ attention to the subject. 
Without submitting any specific motion 
upon it, he must leave it to the judgment 
of their Lordships to deal with this matter 
as they thought fit. 

The Earl of Malmesbury hoped, as he 
had said a few words when this subject 
was, on a former occasion, before their 
Lordships, that he might be allowed again 
to refer to it. He did not see, that the 
ceremony, to which the noble Duke al- 
luded, could be considered as a desecration 
of the Abbey. There were matters of 
which it would be proper to complain,— 
he meant the use of Churches for pur- 
poses of a very different kind ; and he did 
think, that they were desecrated by being 
made the scenes of parish broils. He 
must say, that the plan now proposed was 
sanctioned by the example of his most 
gracious Sovereign George 3rd. His 
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Majesty lived in very stormy times; and 
he did not believe, that we were more strict 
or rigid, with regard to religion, now than 
at that time. Indeed, he did not wish 
that we should be, for we might go from 
one extreme to the other, as was generally 
the case. His noble friend was mistaken 
in supposing, that the object of this Fes- 
tival was not a charitable object. It was 
to support the Royal Society of Musi- 
cians. He believed that to be so; if he 
were wrong, he could be corrected, for he 
believed, that the noble and learned Lord 
on the Woolsack was a member of the 
Committee. 
them be acquainted with similar festivals 
in their respective counties. He remem- 
bered, many years ago, a musical meeting 
in Salisbury Cathedral, and similar meet- 
ings had taken place in those of York, and 
Worcester, and other places, on a great 
many different occasions. ‘These meet- 
ings always took place under the authority 
of the Diocesan, and were generally for 
the benefit of the County Hospital ; and 
under these circumstances, justified as this 
festival was by so many precedents, he 
trusted, that the noble Duke would change 
his view of the matter. He could assure 
the noble Duke, that, if he thought Divine 
Service would be impeded by it, he should 
object to the festival; but he had inquired, 
and he found that that was not the case. 
He hoped that the noble Duke would be 
satisfied with what he had said, and that 
the directors of the festival would take 
notice of the observations that had been 
made, and would see, that no impediment 
was offered by the arrangement, to the 
performance of Divine Service. 

The Bishop of London suid, that if the 
noble Earl who had just sat down had not 
entered so largely into the merits of the 
matter, he should have remained silent ; 
but he now begged leave to say one or two 
sentences, feeling, as he did, that if he 
remained silent, he should be compromis- 
ing his own sincerity if he did not state, 
that he conscientiously approved of the 
objections of the noble Duke, upon a 
very clear and distinct ground,—not those 
which had been supposed in the public pa- 
pers, in which his motives and opinions had 
been misrepresented. He had objections 
to these and similar festivals, because he 
did not think it right that places solemnly 
consecrated to the worship of God should 
be afterwards used for any other purpose 
whatsoever. 
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The Duke of Cumberland said, that 


he should have been the last person in 
the world to refuse his support to the 
noble Duke, if he did not conscien- 
tiously feel, that there was little or no 
ground for his objections to this festival. 
He was sure that no man more conscien- 
tiously than his revered father, whom he 
should ever lament, supported the Church, 
or had a greater regard for its sacredness, 
but he had approved of a festival of this 
sort. The festival now proposed was in- 
tended for the benefit of a charity,—a 
charity which, he was sorry to say, was 
now in danger from a deficiency of funds. 
He had inquired into the matter of the 
impediments offered to Divine Service, 
and he had been informed, that no impedi- 
ments would occur, and that the only 
change was, that some parts of the service 
must, for a short time, be performed in 
different parts of the Church. Whenever, 
in the course of the week, Divine Service 
was required to be celebrated, the men 
withdrew from their work. He repeated, 
that he should be the last person in the 
world to sanction anything that could, in 
the slightest respect, interfere with the 
interests of the Established Church of 
this country; and he was sure, that he 
could not be injuring the interests of the 
Church in supporting that which had 
been approved of by his father and by 
Bishop Porteous. 

The Lord Chancellor did not rise to 
prolong, beyond a single sentence, this 
discussion, the introduction of which he 
lamented. He had the honour to bea 
Vice-President, or one of the Stewards of 
the festival, and he wholly approved of 
the object of it, which was that of pure 
charity, for an unfortunate, but very de- 
serving body of men. It was a matter of 
which he approved, whether connected 
with religion or not,—as not connected 
with religion, music tended to the in- 
nocent recreation of men, and was calecu- 
lated to humanize and soften them, and 
therefore ought to be encouraged by all 
wise Legislators ; but, with respect to re- 
ligion, he and other Episcopalians thought, 
that music of a certain kind could not be 
improper as connected with the subject of 
religion, when the object in view was 
charitable. When he was asked to be- 
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come one of the officers of this festival, 

which was patronized by her most gracious 

Majesty, he felt, that he could not refuse ; 

and he should do his best to do his duty. 
| 
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As to the right reverend Prelate who had 
just addressed their Lordships, a more in- 
offensive or more liberal manner of stating 
his opinion, or rather his religious scru- 
ples, could not have been adopted; and 
nothing could be more gross than to speak 
of him as the right reverend Bishop said 
he had been spoken of, though he (the 
Lord Chancellor) was not aware of it, in 
a disrespectful manner on this subject. If 
he entertained the same feelings as the 
right reverend Prelate, he should speak 
in the same manner; but he did not. 
This was not the first time that churches 
had been used for these purposes ; so that 
not to have the festival in the Abbey 
would be a deviation from the common 
course. Festivals had been held in all 
the other cathedrals of the kingdom, and 
he himself remembered having been pre- 
sent at two such festivals in that most 
magnificent of all our religious edifices, 
the Minster at York, in the presence, on 
one occasion at least, of that most vene- 
rable person, the primate of England, the 
Archbishop of York. On the earliest of 
these occasions, in 1823, he could cer- 
tainly speak to the presence of his Grace, 
and to his Grace’s approval of the manner 
in which the festival was conducted ; and 
he recollected that, when an attempt at 
applause had been made, his Grace, in 
the most mild and dignified manner, said, 
that that was not the place in which such 
things should be done; and from that 
time nothing more had taken place in the 
way of applause or disapprobation, than if 
it had been Divine Service on a Sunday. 
There had been festivals in Westminster 
Abbey on three occasions previous to this. 
In the years 1783, 1789, and 1791, and 
those under the reign of a Sovereign, who, 
if ever there was one disposed to uphold 
to the utmost of his power the religion of 
the country, and to testify his belief in it, 
George 3rd was that Sovereign. He 
hoped that, under these circumstances, 
the noble Duke would not think of pro- 
ceeding further with this matter. 
The conversation was dropped. 


et nose 
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Mrnutes.] Bill. Read a first time:—Administration of 
Justice in Boroughs. 

Petitions presented, By Messrs. HENRY GRATTAN, FINN, 
and FirzGERALp, from a great Number of Places,—for 
the Abolition of Tithes.—By Mr. Bei, from a Number 
of Places,—for the Better Observance of the Sabhath.By 
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Mr. GovutsurN, from the University of Cambridges 
against the Admission of Dissenters to the Honours of that 
University ; and from Tetworth, against granting any of 
the Claims of the Dissenters.—By Sir RICHARD SIMEON, 
from the Clergy of the Isle of Wight, against the Dissenters 
Marriages Bill.— By Mr. FrELDEN, from the Hand-Loom 
Weavers of Manchester, &c., for Relief; from Hudders- 
field; and a Number of other Places, for a Mitigation of 
the Sentence of the Dorchester Labourers.—By Messrs. 
BroruHERTON, FIELDEN, GORING, GASKELL, and DAw- 
son, from a Number of Places,—for Relief to the Dis- 
senters; and by Mr. BroTHERTON, from Places, for the 
Abolition of all Church Rates.—By Mr. Serjeant SPANKIB, 
from Islington, in favour of the Lord’s Day Observance 
Bill.—By Mr. BELL, from the North Riding of York, for 
Relief from County Rates; and from the Grand Jury of 
Northumberland, against the General Register Bill.—By 
Mr. Rorcu, from several Places, against Trades’ Union.— 
By Mr. Broruerton, from Salford, for Abolishing the 
Fee charged by the Magistrates Clerk for the Removal of 
Paupers to their own Parish. 


Kitmartnuam Hospitat.] Mr. Shaw 
presented a Petition, signed by nearly 
5,000 inhabitants of the city of Dublin 
and its vicinity, against the abolition of 
Kilmainham Hospital. He implored Min- 
isters not to make any further reductions 
of this nature in the national establish- 
ments of Ireland. The hospital was an 
ornament to Dublin. It was established 
by Charles 2nd, and had been supported 
out of the pay of the soldiers. He trusted, 
that Ministers would not carry their in- 
tentions into effect, for the various reduc- 
tions which had been recently made were 
producing much distress and discontent 
in Ireland. 

Colonel Conolly supported the prayer 
of the petition, and, though favourable to 
economy, thought that there was a point 
at which it ought to stop. 

Mr. H. Grattan regarded the proceed- 
ings about to be adopted with reference to 
Kilmainham Hospital, as an attempt on 
the part of the Government to do, through 
the medium of that House, what Charles 
Ist had done without it. 

Mr. Finn said, the system of economy 
adopted in regard to Ireland only added 
to the expense. The whole proceedings 
were so managed as to be an affront to 
the people ; and it cost immense sums to 
repress their dissatisfaction. The removal 
of the hospital was one of the things 
which they felt, as it would be depriving 
Ireland of one of her most interesting 
institutions, 

Mr. Ellice said, that the proceeding 
complained of for reducing the establish- 
ment, was proposed by him with a view 
to what he conceived the principles of 
economy in the service, and the real in- 
terests of the army. Having submitted 


his views on the subject, it was for the 
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Government in Ireland to consider 
the propriety of their adoption. They 
concurred in the alteration, and, there- 
fore, he had proposed it. He did not 
intend to say, that economy was to be 
taken as the strict line by which the Go- 
vernment was to be guided; he admitted 
that there were sometimes political consi- 
derations that must not be lost sight of. 
Whether those considerations were sufli- 
cient to set aside the more rigid principles 
of economy, in the present case, it would 
be for the House to decide, when those 
papers were laid upon the Table, and 
when his hon. friend brought forward the 
discussion on the measure of which he 
had given notice. With regard to the 
deductions of poundage, he would merely 
observe, that it was his intention to lay 
upon the Table of the House a communi- 
cation from a commanding officer in Ire- 
land, which would fully explain and 
acquaint the House with facts, that, he 
was sure, they were not acquainted with 
on the subject. It was the abuses which 
existed in that establishment which in- 
duced him to look more closely into the 
manner in which it was regulated. He 
was afraid, that in all establishments of 
this nature abuses existed. In one he 
found a washerwoman receiving 400/. or 
500/. a-year. An inquiry was conse- 
quently instituted, and, upon that inquiry, 
a question arose, as to how far the estab- 
lishment itself was justified. On several 
grounds of economy he should be able to 
show, that the arrangement proposed was 
a most beneficial one. It was not the 
intention of Government to take away 
any Charter, nor could the arrangement 
bear any analogy to the proceedings of 
Charles Ist; for, surely, no hon. Member 
would question the right of that House to 
deal with its votes of money in a way 
that appeared most conducive to the pub- 
lic good. With reference to the orphan 
schools for the children of soldiers and 
sailors, he was of opinion, they were at- 
tended with more harm than good. They 
were frequently, from their locality, the 
sources of immorality and vice. Under 
present circumstances, he should certainly 
not proceed to effect the removal of the 
invalids from the hospital without the 
fullest inquiry. In fact, it never was in- 
tended to remove any invalid without his 
own consent, nor was a soldier ever 
required to leave his country without his 
own concurrence, 
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Mr. Goulburn considered that a mean 
and paltry policy, which suffered feelings 
of economy to prejudice great national 
considerations. He cordially supported 
the petition. 

Colonel Perceval was sorry to see so 
little attention paid to the general feel- 
ing of the people of Ireland by the Go- 
vernment. 

Sir Alexander Hope could not bring 
himself to agree with the right hon, the 
Secretary at War, that the benevolent in- 
stitutions of Chelsea and Kilmainham 
Schools were not productive of much ad- 
vantage. The breaking up of those schools 
would violate the principles of charity, 
and could not be compensated by any 
wretched motives of economy. The de- 
struction of Kilmainham Hospital would 
be attended with much personal incon- 
venience, and could not fail to wound the 
feelings of Irish pride. 

Colonel Evans was of opinion, that the 
feeling of attachment which existed in 
Ireland towards the pensioners would 
prevent the Secretary at War from carry- 
ing the removal to Chelsea into effect. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 


Irntsn Cuurcu Temporatittss Act.] 
On the Motion of Mr. Littleton, the House 
went into a Committee on the Irish 
Church Temporalities’ Act. 

Mr. Littleton said, that the reason why 
he had yesterday suggested a Committee 
on this Act was, that certain Amendments 
might be introduced into it,—some to 
give it greater effect, others to correct 
errors, and a few to extend its provisions. 
The principal Amendment related to the 
Vestry-cess. {It had been universally un- 
derstood, that the Vestry-cess of 1833 was 
to he discharged by the Commissioners ; 
in fact, that they were to pay all after the 
passing of the Bill. The Bill had been 
unexpectedly delayed, and did not receive 
the Royal Assent before Easter, so that 
the Easter Vestry-cess became due before 
the Commissioners were empowered. A 
clause ought to have been inserted, giving 
the measure a retrospective operation, and 
to remedy this omission the present pro- 
ceeding was necessary. It would be re- 
membered, that it was understood that 
Government was, in the first instance, to 
give pecuniary assistance to the Commis- 
sioners on the credit of their funds, with 
a view to the purposes of the Church 
= Act. The charges they 
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derive any permanent force in conse- 
quence of the absence of any appeal being 


would have to sustain would amount this 
year to between 80,0002. and 90,0002. ; 
and he apprehended, that they would be 
in the receipt of funds to the extent of 
107,0002. or 108,000/.; but from this sum 
was to be deducted 45,0001. for expenses. 
The proposition he had to make was, that 
the Treasury should now advance the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners a sum not 
exceeding 100,000/., upon such interest 
as might be hereafter determined. With- 
out entering into the details of errors 
which the Amendments were proposed to 
correct, he would state, that they would 
apply to the cases of suspension mentioned 
in the 116th Clause, and of disappropria- 
tion under the 124th Clause. With re- 
spect to the deanery of Down he had to 
observe, that that day there had been laid 
upon the Table of the House a copy of 
an order made by the Privy Council of 
Ireland. By this, the incomes severally 
derived from the parishes of the Union to 
the rectors, were altered from an average 
of 11. a-year to an average of 4551. a- 
year. The charges of the deanery were 
to be defrayed from the incomes, in shares 
proportionable to their amount; and it 
was calculated, that under this new ar- 
rangement, a net income of ],047/. a-year 
would be left to the dean. He had now 
to propose, that a sum not exceeding 
100,0002., be granted from the Consolid- 
ated Fund to the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners to defray certain charges arising 
under the Act respecting the Church 
Temporalities in Ireland. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that the Bill which 
the right hon. Secretary for Ireland wished 
to amend now, had much more substantial 
defects than those which he had just re- 
ferred to. The House ought to know, that 
that Bill had given no relief whatever to 
the Roman Catholic Dissenters in Ireland, 
except to relieve them from the payment 
of Church-cess. The fittest way to pro- 
ceed would be to repeal the Act of the 
last reign, the 7th of George 4th, known 
by the name of Goulburn’s Act, and to 
leave the collection of Vestry-cess to the 
remedy of Common-law. He would, 
however, be contented with the repeal of 
the clause in the Act 7th George 4th 
which gave the vestry the right of main- 
taining any assessment against which no 
appeal was lodged at the original imposi- 
tion, or, if that were refused him, he 
should move hereafter, on the introduction 
of a clause, that no Vestry-cess should 





lodged against it. He should not trouble 
the Committee further now, except merely 
to add, that it was his intention again to 
try what the opinion of the House was 
upon the 147th Clause of the Act of last 
Session. 

Mr. Hume said, he would not consent 
to advance one single shilling; until he 
ascertained what amount of funds had 
been received from lapsed Sees and other 
sources, since last year. 

Mr. Littleton: If the hon. member for 
Middlesex had been in his place at the 
proper time, he would have heard the 
amount stated. 

Mr. Hume : I was in my place, and yet 
did not hear it. 

Mr. Littleton: Then I beg to inform 
the hon. Gentleman, that the sum _ re- 
ceived in the course of last year, from 
lapsed Sees and other sources, is about 
30,0001. 

Mr. Hume did not see why the money 
to be advanced should be charged on the 
Consolidated Fund. He feared, that if we 
put it on that Fund we should never see 
a farthing of it again. He proposed to 
leave out the words ‘‘ Consolidated Fund,” 
and substitute for them ‘‘ the Commission- 
ers of Exchequer Bills.” He would ask 
the noble Lord, while he was on this sub- 


ject, what measures the Government were 


about to bring forward to pacify Ireland. 
Before we advanced more money to sup- 
port the Church, which, in his opinion, 
was the cause of all the disturbances 
there, we ought to think of some remedial 
measures. It was fit that the Church 
should be maintained out of the Church 
property, and he should therefore move, 
as an Amendment, that 100,000/. should 
be paid to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
of Ireland by the Commissioners of Ex- 
chequer Bills. 

Lord Althorp said, that this money was 
merely in advance on the security of the 
Church property. He did not suppose 
that his hon. friend would have thought 
the money was to come out of the pocket 
of the nation. He felt with him, that the 
Church should maintain itself with its 
own property. He certainly had no 
objection to authorise the Commissioners 
of Exchequer Bills to advance the money 
if they had enough in hand. 


Amendment agreed to, and the Reso- 
lutions were agreed to. 
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Tirnes (IRELAND).] On the Order 
of the Day for the second reading of the 
Tithes (Ireland) Bill being read,— 

Mr. Littleton said, that the House was 
aware that by the 53rd clause of the Irish 
Tithe Bill, it was proposed to fix a varying 
rate of reduction for each county or dis- 
trict, but he intended to propose, in lieu 


of this provision, that a uniform rate of 


reduction should be made on the payments 
to tithe-owners at fifteen per cent., except 
in cases where landlords had already taken 
upon themselves the payment of composi- 
tions, and, in such cases, to meet the ad- 
ditional costs of collections, the deduc- 
tions he proposed would be 174 per cent. 
The next alteration he should have to 
propose was, that when leases of tithes 
had been made to the possessors of lands, 
the rent reserved on such leases, or the 
composition, whichever was the smaller in 
amount, should be the measure of the 
Land-tax, but the incumbent lessor was to 
receive the amount of the rent, subject, of 
course, to a reasonable charge for collec- 
tion; the deficiency, if any, being made 
good out of the fuuds arising from the 
deductions. Another provision would be, 


that where tithe-free lands had been sub- | 


jected to composition, an arrangement 


should be made for the exoneration of 


such lands, and the principle of Lord 
Tenterden’s Act, 2nd and 3rd William 
4th., c. 100, should be extended to Ire- 
Jand. The next alteration he should have 
to propose would be, that instead of pro- 
viding an office for the receipt of voluntary 
payment of the Land-tax under the 29th 
clause, the collector of Excise should be 
employed for that purpose. Another 
alteration would be, that instead of ap- 
pointing paymasters of warrants, the trans- 
actions should be managed through the 
instrumentality of the Bank of Ireland, if 
practicable. The next alteration was, that 
forms for all the conveyances under the 
Bill should be supplied by a schedule, 
with a view to the reduction of law ex- 
penses. ‘The next would be, that the 
62nd clause, authorising an abatement of 
ten per cent. on the redemption money in 
the case of estates much subdivided, should 
be struck out, and, that power should be 
given to the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests, to direct a valuation of any indi- 
vidual estate for the purpose of redeemjng 
the Land-tax. The last alteration he 
should have to suggest was, that powers 
should be given for the exchange at any 
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time of the lands annexed to benetices. 
These were the alterations he proposed to 
make. The right hon. Gentleman con- 
cluded by moving the second reading of 
the Bill. 

Mr. More O’ Ferrall regretted, that the 
alterations which the right hon. Gentle- 
man meant to make in this Bill could not 
change his opinion of its impolicy. In 
opposing the measure, he had no desire to 
throw any impediment in the way of the 
settlement of the tithe question ; on the 
contrary, he was deeply anxious that that 
question should be brought to a satisfac- 
tory conclusion; and it was because he 
was convinced, that the present measure 
could not have that effect, that he was in- 
duced to oppose it. He thought, that 
tithes were public property which Parlia- 
ment was bound to preserve, although all 
might not approve of the present ap- 
propriation. He differed from those 
who thought that this fand should be 
applied solely to the support of the Estab- 
lished Church ; but, in the present discus- 
sion, it was necessary to distinguish be- 
tween the mode of collecting the fund 
and its future appropriation. He would 
endeavour to show, that the measure now 
brought forward, would not succeed in 
rendering the collection of that fund more 
easy than it had been, and that it did not 
remove the obnoxious provisions of former 
Acts. It was necessary to state what the 
legislation had been on the subject of 
tithes, for the information of those Mem- 
bers who were not present in the late Par- 
liament, when this subject was discussed. 
From the reign of Henry 8th, several 
Acts were passed to enforce the payment 
of tithe. The wealthy proprietors of grass 
lands were the most formidable opponents 
of the tithe-system to 1735, when, by a 
resolution of the Lrish House of Commons, 
grass-lauds became exempt from tithe. As 
tillage increased, the clergy levied their 
income almost exclusively on the cultivated 
lands, and the opposition which they 
formerly experienced from the upper 
classes, was then evinced by the poorer 
cultivator of the soil in the various illegal 
combinations known under the names of 
‘** Hearts of Oak,” “ Peep-o’-day Boys,” 
and *Ribandmen,” all of which originated 
in the collection of tithe. In the year 
1787, the evil had grown so great, that 
Mr. Grattan brought the subject forward 
in the Irish House of Commons, by pro- 
posing a commutation of tithe; his Bill 
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was rejected, and the evil continued to 
increase up to the Rebellion in 1798. In 
1799, Dr. M‘Nevin, a leader in the insur- 
rection, was examined before a Committee 
of the Irish House of Lords, and being 
asked what effect would have been pro- 
duced on the population if Mr. Grattan’s 
Bill for the commutation of tithe had 
passed in 1787, he answered, “ that it was 
a plan by which a most powerful engine 
would have been taken out of the leaders’ 
hands.” The words of Dr. M‘Nevin, 
were true to the present hour; if tithe 
were now settled, a powerful engine would 
be taken out of the leaders’ hands; if it 
were not done, and the present excitement 
should end in convulsion, you would re- 
ceive the same answer in 1839. Was all 
experience to be lost on his Majesty’s 
Government ? Would they persevere in an 
obstinate career which had hitherto been 
the cause of much insurrection? From 
1800 to 1810, disturbance continued. In 
that year, Sir H. Parnell moved for leave 
to bring in a Bill to regulate the collection 
of tithe, which was lost by a majority of 
seventy-five. In the year 1821], tithes 
had again produced an insurrection, and 
in 1823, a Bill was passed to effect com- 
positions. The two principal features of 
that Bill were, first, the abolition of the 
law of agistment, by which grass lands 
had previously been exempted from the 
payment of tithe ; and, secondly, that all 
tenants taking leases at and after the time 
of the passing of that Act, should not be 
liable to the payment of tithe, but that all 
tithe, for the future, should be deducted 
from the landlord’s rent. That Bill came 
into very general operation: under its 
provisions, half the parishes in Ireland 
compounded: the tithe being extended 
over grass lands, afforded relief, in a cer- 
tain degree, to the occupiers of tilled 
Jands. Owing, however, to defects in the 
Bill, the clergymen were enabled to in- 
crease, to a very considerable extent, the 
amount of the demands. Under the old 
law, the clergy were entitled to claim one- 
tenth of the produce of the land; but 
under the Act of 1823, they acquired the 
extraordinary advantage of being entitled 
to the payment of tithe from the landlord, 
although the land produced neither rent 
nor crop. The clergy by that derived an 
enormous advantage; and, at the same 
time, it inflicted great injury upon the 
occupiers of grass lands, many of whom 
had taken leases under the Act of Agist- 
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ment, which was confirmed at the Union. 
The Bill, however, was, for a time, well 
received ; and continued, to all appear- 
ance, to work well up to the year 1830, 
when the resistance to the payment of 
tithe was renewed. A Committee was 
appointed in that year to investigate the 
cause of disturbance, and this remarkable 
fact came out before the Committee,— 
that the parishes in which the resistance 
to the payment of tithe had commenced, 
were the parishes which had compounded 
under the Act of 1823, which shewed 
that, what at first sight appeared to be a 
useful and beneficial measure, no sooner 
came into operation, and became generally 
known, than it was found more oppressive 
than the old law, in consequence of having 
given to the clergyman the power of in- 
creasing his demand, with additional 
powers to recover it. This was one of the 
great objections to the Bill of 1823, upon 
which the present measure was founded— 
therefore, if he showed, that the provisions 
of that Bill were bad, and that the same 
provisions were all adopted in the present 
Bill, he should prove that it could not be 
an efficient remedy. Another objection to 
the Bill of 1823 was,—that under its 
provisions, the amount of tithe was un- 
equally assessed. ‘The same inequality 
was enforced by this Bill, and would be 
made perpetual by it. He would beg 
leave to read an extract from a report of 
a Committee of the House of Lords, to 
show the mischief of unequal assessment :— 
‘¢ And even where the tithe demanded was 
less than was due, it has become a source 
of complaint, when compared with the 
demand of a comparatively smaller amount 
in an adjoining parish. Unfavourable 
associations are at the same time created 
in the minds of the occupiers upon whom 
the payment of tithe falls in the first in- 
stance, especially where a large majority, 
as is the case in the greatest part of Ire- 
land, are not members of the Established 
Church.” 

The hon. Member then read the follow- 
ing :— 

‘Average of Tithe in Compounded Parishes. 

“Ulster 11}d. per acre; 1-19th to 1-26th of 
rental.—Connaught, 10}d. per acre; 1-20 to 
1-31 of rental.—Munster, Is. 23d. per acre $ 
1-15 to 1-21 of rental.—Leinster, 1s. 73d. 
per acre; 1-12th to 120th of rental.—On 14,000 
acres in King’s County, tithe is 54d. per acre ; 
or 3} per cent on rental.—Parish of Kellane, 
county of Wexford, rent 7s. 6d.; under Mr. 
Goulburn’s Act, 2s. 6d. composition. —- Parish 
of Corn, rent from 20s. to 40s, ; tithe compesi- 
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tion varies from 5s. to 8s.--Land in Roscom- 
mon, let at 21.5 tithe 4d. to 10d.” 

Government, in introducing the present 
measure, seemed to have lost sight of 
these glaring inequalities, and had con- 
tinued them. Besides, they had jumbled 
together a number of Acts passed within 
a few years. He alluded more particularly 
to Mr. Goulburn’s Act, and the Act of 
last Session, introduced by the right hon. 
Member, the Secretary to the Colonies. 
By the present Bill, all the evils of tithe 
would continue. The Bill was not indeed 
a Bill to levy tithes ; for it set forth, that 
tithes were thenceforward to cease and 
determine ; but it imposed a Land-tax 
which was tithe to all intents and pur- 
poses ; and tithe every one considered it 
to be, just as much as if it were called so; 
The first objection to the Bill was, that it 
was almost unintelligible. As far as he 
understood it, it was neither just in princi- 
ple nor detail. Not the least of its ob- 
jectionable points was, the power it gave 
landlords to oppress such of their unfortu- 
nate tenantry as they happened to take a 
grudge against. Tithe, under whatsoever 
name it might be demanded, the Irish 
people would not pay; and their resist- 
ance to the payment of that impost, and 
even to some of the King’s taxes, if that 
were continued, would be most deter- 
mined. He thought the Irish landlords 
should be very chary of undertaking to 
collect this tax; for they would find, 
not only that the tenantry would resist 
the payment of that demand, but, while 
they were about it, would refuse to pay 
their rent ; and thus, in their endeavour 
to get in tithe, the landlords would lose 
their rent. Captain Rock, instead of 
directing his efforts against the clergy, as 
heretofore, would thenceforward set him- 
self up in opposition to the landlords. 
There were none more interested in pre- 
serving the peace of Ireland than its 
Clergy and landlords; and if any sacri- 
fices were to be made to secure that peace, 
the landlords ought to be the first to 
make those sacrifices : if a tax were neces- 
sary for the alleged purpose, it should be 
paid by those parties who could best afford 
it, and who at the same time were most 
interested in keeping the country peace- 
able. He had intended to move as an 
Amendment, on the hon. Secretary’s Mo- 
tion, a series of Resolutions; but he found 
that the forms of the House prevented him 
from bringing forward the Resolutions in 
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that manner. He would, however, read 
the Resolutions, in order that the House 
might see what his views were. The hon. 
Member read the following Resolutions :— 


1. That all lands in Ireland 
forward be tithe-free. 

2. That a tax be levied on lands in Ireland, 
and granted to his Majesty, to compensate the 
owners of tithe property in such proportions 
as shall assign to each a just equivalent, due 
regard being had to the increased security for 
future payment. 

3. That the tax be levied as a poundage on 
rent, estimated by the last valuation, which 
shall be subject to revision. 

4, That it is just and expedient to relieve 
the occupiers of lands held at a rack-rent from 
the payment of Land-tax. That it shall be 
payable by the possessor or possessors of the 
greatest beneficial interest, in just proportions 
out of each denomination of land called town 
lands. 

5. That the land-tax of each county shall 
be payable by half-yearly instalments at the 
office of the collector of excise, under the same 
regulations as the payment of quit-rent. 

6. That the Land-tax shall be redeemable 
at a rate of purchase equivalent to the average 
rate for which tithes sold in Ireland during ten 
years previous to the year 1830. 

7. That the amount of Land-tax to be levied, 
the apportionment to each province, and the 
rate at which it shall be redeemed, be referred 
to a Select Committee of this House. 

8. That it is the opinion of this House, that 

on the demise of the present incumbents of 
livings in Ireiand the salary of their succes- 
sors shall be regulated in proportion to the 
duties to be performed; the surplus, if any, 
to be applied to such purposes of religion and 
charity as Parliament may direct. 
These Resolutions would satisfy him, 
though he knew they would not satisfy 
many of his friends who wished to go 
further. Indeed, he was inclined to go 
further if he could; but, looking at the 
state of the country, he was willing to 
make a personal sacrifice, in order to re- 
store peace. He was afraid, if the occu- 
pier of the soil had still to pay the tithe, 
all the most obnoxious Acts in the Statute 
Book must be revived. He, therefore, 
called on the Government to make con- 
cessions in time; if not, their concessions 
would be received, not asa boon or an 
act of justice, but as a right which could 
not be withheld. That system of patching- 
up would never succeed. Ministers must 
go to the root of the evil. 

Mr. Carew said, he had understood 
that the hon. Member who had just ad- 
dressed the House intended to move, that 
the Bill be read a second time that day 
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six months, and had he done so he should 
have been obliged to vote against the 
Motion, He ardently desired to have the 
question settled, aud therefore should re- 
gret to see the present Bill thrown out, 
although he disapproved of many of its 
details. He thought, that if the right 
hon. Secretary would consent to postpone 
the discussion for a week, with a view 
to collect the opinions of Irish Members on 
the provisions of the Bill, a beneficial ef- 
fect would be produced upon public opin- 
ion in Ireland. He was anxious to maintain 
the union between the two countries, 
but, at the same time, he desired to see 
them governed by equal laws. The noble 
Lord the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
introducing the English Tithe Commuta- 
tion Bill, proposed, in order to prevent 
clergymen, who had been in the habit of 
exacting their tithes rigidly, from profiting 
by their harsh conduct, that an average 
should be struck in each county. Why 
was not that principle extended to Ire- 
land? He was glad to find, that it ap- 
peared now to be generally admitted, that 
tithes were public property, to be dealt 
with by the State. It was agreed that the 
money should not go into the landlord’s 
pockets, but must still continue to be 
paid. The only question was, how was 
that payment to be fairly levied? The 
hon. Member said, that the landlords from 
their interest in maintaining tranquillity, 
ought to pay the proposed tax, but there 
were many landlords in Ireland who 
would be unable to pay the amount of 
tithes on their estates. Tenants under 
existing leases held their land subject to 
the payment of tithes, and therefore they 
had no reason to complain. When land- 
lords granted new leases they could make 
what bargain they pleased with their 
tenants, but certainly it would be unjust 
to interfere with existing contracts. ‘Th. 
hon. Member concluded with moving as 
an Amendment that the debate be ad- 
journed to this day week. 

Mr. Finn denounced the measure, be- 
cause while sinecures in the State were 
condemned by all parties, it went 
to establish and maintain their existence 
in the Church. In ten parishes in the 
county of Kilkenny there was not a 
single Protestant; in his own parish there 
was no Church, and yet the people were 
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priation of the surplus Church property 
was adhered to, nothing could be done to 
satisfy the people of Ireland. If an 
establishment was to be supported at all, 
a census ought to be made in the first 
place, to ascertain the number of Protest- 
ants in Ireland, in order that its extent 
might be proportioned to the actual 
necessities of the case. He had little 
hope of making any impression on the 
House upon this subject, as Members 
seemed to have already made up their 
minds ; but he appealed to English Mem- 
bers what their feelings would be, if the 
Church Establishment in this country 
formed only one sixteenth, and the whole 
population were obliged against their con- 
sciences forcibly to contribute to its main- 
tenance and support? la Scotland, he 
was sure such a thing never would be sub- 
mitted to. 

Mr. Ward was willing to enter into the 
consideration of the Bill brought forward 
by the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Little- 
ton) in order to ascertain whether. by the 
machinery of its clauses, it was calcuiated 
to attain the end it bad in view—namely, 
the securing of the tithe-fund, which 
night be disposed of hereafter as Parlia- 
meut should direct. He was anxious the 
3ill should be committed with that view. 
He was certainly willing to allow the hon. 
member for Caithness-shire (Mr, Sinclair) 
an Opportunity of discussing whether the 
Irish Church was really as beneficial to 
the population of the country as was sup- 
posed. For his own part, he (Mr. Ward) 
considered it one of the greatest evils 
which now afflicted it; its greatest bar 
to tranquillity; its greatest obstacle to 
prosperity. Putting, at present, out of 
view the ultimate appropriation of the 
fund, which by-and-by would be pressed 
upon them, he should vote for the original 
proposition, and not for delay. 

Colonel Davies felt an anxious desire 
to see the unfortunate condition of Ire- 
land ameliorated, and looked upon the 
present measure as one of the greatest im- 
portance in that view. In fact, thetranquil- 
lity of the empire might be said to depend 
on it. If he rightly understood the Bill, 
it was fraught with injustice: its opera- 
tion would be most unfair, because it was 
calculated to transfer a particular burthen 
from those who properly bore it, to an- 


called upon to pay tithes to clergymen | other class having no right whatever to 
who had nothing to do but collect their, be saddled with it. It amounted to nothing 
incomes, So long as the present appro- | less than a direct and gross act of spolia- 
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tion to benefit one class of the commu- 
nity at the expense of another. The 
tenantry of Ireland were called on to 
make certain payments of tithe to the 
clergy, which they refused, and the Bill 
thereupon threw the burthen on the land- 
Jord. But how was the landlord to recover 
the amount of the tithe? What power 
had he which the clergyman had not ? 
If, armed with all the power of Govern- 
ment—with police, artillery and foot— 
the clergy had failed to raise the tithe, 
how could the landlord be expected to do 
so? In fact, the plan was fraught with 
the utmost danger to the existence of 
society in Ireland. The hon, and gallant 
Member referred to the evidence of Mr. 
De la Cour, a protestant gentleman, Dr. 
Doyle, and the Rev. Henry Montgomery, 
for the purpose of showing, that persons 
of all religious denominations concurred 
in the opinion, that such a measure as the 
present was impracticable, and could never 
be carried into execution. Its effect would 
be, to apply a torch to the combustible 
materials already existing in Ireland. 
What had been the course pursued to- 
wards that unhappy country? Why, 
they had gone on blundering from one 
measure to another, the last always being 
worse than its predecessor, and each pro- 
fessing to settle the question. Therighthon. 
Gentleman, the Secretary for the Colonies, 
had promised the House great things when 
it passed his Bill, but woeful had been 
the disappointment, in fact the whole peo- 
ple were united against them; and if they 
persevered in this measure, they might 
desolate a country, indeed, and tear up 
the roots of national prosperity; but 
they would never advance the cause of 
religion, or consolidate the interests of 
the two nations. Notwithstanding the 
immense Protestant establishment, which 
was upheld at so much cost, the poor 
persecuted Catholics had increased in 
Ireland in much greater proportion than 
the Protestants. If Ireland was to be 
made serviceable, as she ought to be— 
the right arm of this country instead of 
a canker in her side—she ought to be 
treated with that justice which England 
herself, if placed in the same circum- 
stances, would require. At all events, the 
Protestant establishment should be no- 
thing more than commensurate with the 
ascertained extent of the Protestant 
population in Ircland. He was not pre- 
pared to vote for the original question, nor 
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for the Amendment, because he thought 
a temporary postponement would do no 
good; but if the latter were carried, he 
should, at the expiration of the week move, 
that the Bill be read a second time that 
day six months. 

Mr. Littleton must beg leave to occupy 
the attention of the House for a very few 
minutes. It was quite true, that many 
Bills had been at different times submitted 
to him, but they generally contained prin- 
ciples which were quite inadmissible, and 
calculated to entrench upon the rights of 
property. Much as had been said upon 
the subject before the House, numerous as 
were the objections made against the plan 
which had been proposed, yet it was very 
difficult to find any one to suggest any- 
thing better. It was true, that the hon. 
member for Kildare had suggested a plan, 
and one which, from his position, was by 
no means discreditable to him; but it had 
the objection of not being sufficiently care- 
ful to protect vested interests. In some 
cases where representations were made 
of the incompetence of the Commis- 
sioners they had been changed. These 
cases he felt, however, bound to say were 
very few. With respect to the Voluntary 
Commutation Act referred to by his hon. 
friend, he felt no hesitation in saying, 
that if that Act had been made compul- 
sory instead of voluntary it would have 
been attended with the most beneficial 
results. It had been found in the highest 
degree successful wherever it had been 
introduced. At present nothing could be 
more unjust than an equalisation of the 
composition. Let the House, for instance, 
reflect upon the effect of it where volun- 
tary composition had been already entered 
into. For the inequality of this compo- 
sition many reasons might be assigned. 
In some parishes there was more grass 
land than in others. The customs were 
different in different parishes. For ex- 
ample, in some potatoes were titheable, 
and in others not. To show the great 
variety of circumstances under which 
different parts of Ireland were placed 
with regard to tithes he had extracted 
from various reports of commissioners 
twenty descriptions which might enable 
the House to judge of the real diffi- 
culties with which the framers of the 
measure had to grapple. The paper 
which he held in his hand presented 
twenty different and specific grounds of 
increase— 
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Prevention by obstruction—tithes withheld. 

Tithes paid in one part, withheld in another 
part, of a parish. 

Additions made for tithes on certain articles 
withheld for seven years. 

Demesne lands brought in (does not affect 
the parish). 

Ownership of rectorial tithes (paid) in dis- 
pute during seven years. 

Tithes in long lease (one-fifth added). 

No tithes paid for fifty years previously. 

Agreement for so much per acre (acres 
omitted). 

Tithes had in great part been leased in with 
Ignds, or rent only paid—composition fixed on 
average of adjoining parishes. 

Tithes in lease, low rent, high fine. 

Rectorial or vicarial tithes leased under 
value, one fixed in proportion to the other. 

Parishioners had long agreed to pay a cer- 
tain sum free of costs. This advantage 
estimated at 15 per cent. 

Addition for clear and undisputed rights 
not enforced. 

Landlords admitted that the late agreements 
were under value. 

Rights not having been enforced—average 
of adjoining parishes taken. 

Tithes disputed in part of the parish—valua- 
tion made. 

Amounts paid to lessees could not be ascer- 
tained. 

Agreement in vestry—raised by. 

Agreement in vestry for part—one townland 
raised. 

Tithes on some lands, formerly in the hands 
of proctors, no account given to the rectors. 


He here stated the results, but he had 
caused a circular to be sent round to the 
Commissioners who had finished their 
respective departments, requesting to 
know the particular cases inwhich the 
composition had been raised. He had 
their answers in a tabular form before 
him, [The right hon. Gentleman here 
read a document to prove that, taking 
the compositions for seven years, in a 
number of cases, nearly double the 
amounts were below the average.] He 
had attentively considered the resolutions 
which had been put into his hands by 
the hon. member for Kildare, who had 
adverted to them. The circumstance of 
the inequality of the composition in Ire- 
land made it an impossibility to establish 
a uniform standard. He had certainly 
when in Ireland entertained the popular 
Opinion upon this part of the question, 
but upon mature consideration he found 
its practical working would operate injuri- 
ously. In the case of’ a man holding 
land to which there attached only a nomi- 
nal tithe, for instance, would it not 
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be unjust to lay the same proportion 
of tithes on that land as that paid 
by the occupant’s neighbour? The 
proposition had been made to relieve the 
land from the payment of the Land-tax. 
Now, he should be glad to see some other 
plan, if practicable, adopted instead of 
the voluntary redemption of the Land-tax 
in five years. The next proposition was, 
that the Land-tax should be payable by 
the possessor of the greatest jnterest in 
town lands. He knew not whether his 
hon. friend was in possession of the facts 
as to the rate at which purchases of tithes 
were made; but if it were so, he must 
have had more means than he (Mr. Little- 
ton) had had at his command ; for when 
he was in Dublin, he had made every 
possible effort to ascertain the number of 
sales of tithes in the last ten years, with- 
out arriving at any satisfactory data. 
Now, the number of advowsons with 
tithes attached to them formed no crite- 
rion, but must serve to destroy the ele- 
ments on which to calculate tithes. 
Tithes in Ireland were a property which 
had been much deteriorated from the 
continued agitation which prevailed in 
reference to this claim. The only course 
to pursue, therefore, to ascertain the value 
of tithes was to ascertain the value of the 
land; the payment of rents had not 
ceased, and land had a just marketable 
value. He did not, however, think it 
necessary to trouble the House further on 
this subject. The state of Ireland, indeed, 
with reference to Church property was 
not one to give rise to a satisfactory feel- 
ing in the mind of any man who felt an 
interest on that subject. He would not 
go further into the question, as other 
opportunities would hereafter present 
themselves; but he must deprecate any 
attempt being made, to mix up the ques- 
tion of appropriation with that of realiza- 
tion. It was the duty of the House to 
resort to all just means in order to give 

character to this species of property which 
had been unfortunately attacked by the 
most unjustifiable means ; and if it should 
be his fortune to continue to hold his pre- 
sent office, he was perfectly convinced 
that in the event of Parliament passing 
this Bill, he should have no difficulty in 
carrying it into effect. To those who had 
used the means to destroy this property, 
he would say, that he hoped there were 
others who would protect the property in 
tithes, There were those in Ireland who 
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now had as much power as the Govern- 
ment or the law ; and he hoped that they 
would recollect that his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, come what would, would do its 
duty. 

Colonel Conolly thought, that many of 
the hon. Members who had preceded him 
had gone very wide of the question. For 
his own part he thought this would be the 
final adjustment of the question of tithes, 
and he hoped that the Government would 
not be driven from their determination by 
menaces from any quarter whatever. He 
regretted, that many hon. Gentlemen 
mixed up this question with that of appro- 
priation, and he could not agree with his 
hon. friend, the member for Kildare, in 
condemning the Composition Act. He 
approved greatly of the first Tithe Com- 
position Bill, and thought if the right 
hon. Gentleman who had brought it for- 
ward had never performed any other 
public service he still would have ample 
cause for pride. When the hon. Member 
talked of an average payment of tithes he 
would ask him to remember the great in- 
equalities and the injustice which must 
necessarily result from such a measure. 
He himself paid in one instance 4s. 6d. 
an acre, and in another 4d. an acre, and 
yet he thought the 4d. the dearest. Of 
course he meant in proportion to the value 
of the land. Though he would advocate 
the present proposition, he should strenu- 
ously oppose any measure which contem- 
plated an appropriation of the Church 
property other than the present. He 
would, at the same time, not withdraw his 
approbation from the effect of the Com- 
position Act, which did away with the 
Agistment Tithe in the south of Ireland. 
Where great difference in the quality and 
value of lands existed, he was decidedly 
averse to equalization; but he would 
again impress upon Ministers the import- 
ance of not being deterred by menaces 
from their present course. He was certain, 
if they persevered resolutely, they would 
be firmly supported by the Irish proprie- 
tors. He was also convinced that the 
Bill might be enforced throughout the 
country, except, indeed, in cases where 
the land was let at an exorbitant rate. 

Lord Clements said, he would follow 
the example of the gallant Colonel who 
spoke last, in intreating his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment not to be intimidated from real- 
izing the property of the Church, but he 
would add to that recommendation by 
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begging of them not to be intimidated by 
the threats which they might receive from 
any quarter, from considering, and that at 
no distant day, the question of the appro- 
priation of tithes. The question now 
before the House was simply whether the 
right hon. Secretary’s Bill adopted the 
best method that could be devised for 
realizing the property of tithes. Now, in 
his humble judgment, the difficulties by 
which the question was beset, and the 
difficulties of realizing the property of 
tithes, were by no means lessened by the 
Bill now before the House. The right 
hon. Secretary had said, that when he first 
went over to Ireland he had endeavoured 
to adopt the more popular view of the 
question, but he found, that such a course 
would be attended with what he considered 
great injustice to certain individuals. He 
however must contend, that this Bill 
committed the greatest acts of injustice, 
without lessening the original and glaring 
evil by which the tithes of one parish were 
fixed at an immoderately high rate, while 
those in the neighbouring parishes were 
accidentally much lower. It was said, 
that it was exceedingly desirable to assi- 
milate the principles of legislation in Eng- 
land and Ireland. Now, in England, the 
basis which was taken for the perpetual 
tax in lieu of tithes did not depend upon 
the accidental amount levied in each par- 
ticular parish, but the value of the tithes 
in a given county having been ascertained, 
it was proposed by the noble Lord, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, to levy that 
Church income by a fair and equal tax 
upon land, according to its value. This 
was an intelligible basis for legislation, 
and he did not consider it was asking too 
much of that House, if he intreated them 
to pause for one week, while they ascer- 
tained whether a Bill founded on such 
principles could be rendered palatable to 
the Irish Members. It was said, that no 
increased value had been put upon tithes 
by the Bill now before the House; but 
this Bill perpetuated the increased value 
put upon tithes by the Bill called Stanley’s 
Bill. The right hon. Secretary for Ireland 
had read a list of twenty reasons which 
the Tithe Commissioners had given for 
increasing the amount of tithe over and 
above the averages. Some of those 
twenty reasons, however, which seemed so 
satisfactory to the right hon. Secretary, 
would be most unsatisfactory to the Irish 
public ; but he took up a higher ground, 
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and maintained, that the averages having 
been taken on the sums agreed for or 
adjudged to be paid, had the effect of 
raising the income of the clergy, in every 
instance that came within his knowledge, 
and that the Bill had thus had an injurious 
effect on the landed interest, even in cases 
where the Commissioners had not thought 
fit to add anything to the averages. It 
was perfectly well known, that the averages 
were taken not on the tithe actually paid, 
but on the tithes agreed or adjudged to 
be paid, which, in most cases, exceeded 
what the clergyman was enabled to levy. 
Those cases included debts, too, which the 
incumbents never expected, and never did 
receive from their tithe debtors—that in 
almost every parish in Ireland this amount- 
ed to avery considerable sum, and that 
in some parishes the amount of bad debts 
was enormous. He had lately presented 
a petition to that House from a parish in 
the county of Leitrim, where the tithe 
payers complained that their rector was 
willing, at a Vestry held under the volun- 
tary Composition Act, to take 700. per 
annum in lieu of tithes, but that the parish- 
ioners were unwilling to agree to more than 
6002. at that time, yet the Tithe Commis- 
sioners had fixed no less a sum than 
10092. under the Compulsory Composition 
Act, which was 3091. more than the rector 
was willing to have taken. ‘This might 
be all well and good for those hon. Mem- 
bers who wished to give to the Church its 
utmost rights, even where those rights had 
not been hitherto exercised to the full; 
but for the Government to suppose, that a 
measure of this nature would be more 
palatable to the people than the old tithe- 
laws, which were found insufficient, was 
to him astonishing. Under the old 
system, the parishioners might easily 
bring the incumbent into terms favourable 
to themselves, for in many poor parishes 
the holdings were so subdivided, that the 
tenth of the produce, if set out in kind, 
could never be carried home in a market- 
able state by the tithe owner, and though 
valuable to the farmer, was in fact of very 
little worth to the incumbent. With the 
knowledge of this fact in his mind, the 
incumbent would always treat with his 
parishioners on advantageous terms to 
them, and if he understood his own inter- 
est, must always consent to take a much 
smaller sum than would be adjudged to 
him if he entered a Tithe Court. Now he 
was most anxious to continue to the pre- 
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sent incumbents the full amount of their 
present incomes, but he did not think that 
it would be satisfactory to the people of 
Ireland to discover that the late Acts 
placed them in a worse position than they 
were in under the Voluntary Composition, 
and the Bill now before the House per- 
petuated the provisions of those Acts. In 
his humble judgment the averages ought 
to have been taken on the actual bona fide 
receipts of the tithe owners, and not upon 
their bad debts, which they would almost 
always have voluntarily resigned; and the 
greater number of the reasons assigned by 
the right hon. Secretary for increasing the 
amount of these averages appeared to him 
very insufficient. The English tithe 
payers had successfully resisted the intro- 
duction of a Bill, which made the basis of 
the perpetual tax in a particular parish 
depend upon the accidental amount levied 
by a particular tithe owner, and he would 
put it to the House, whether a measure, 
founded on the same principle, ought to 
be adopted for Ireland, where something 
more equitable was demanded than the 
confused and unintelligible Bill now before 
the House, the effect of which was merely 
to continue the old Tithe Acts, under the 
name of Land-tax. 

Dr. Lefroy said, that, on reviewing the 
conditions which were contained in the 
Bill then before the House, the question 
was, not only whether with regard to the 
Church the terms were fair and equal, but 
also whether they were so to the possessor, 
who held his property in tithes as sacredly, 
and by as good a tenure, as any gentle- 
man held his estates. The next question 
for the House to weigh was, whether the 
application of the funds to be raised by 
the sale of the rent charge was not a viola- 
tion of justice. By the operation of the 
present Bill, a living worth 2002. a-year 
would be reduced to 1641. 8s., unless land 
should be purchased at five per cent. 
Reduction of the incomes of the clergy 
was the principle of the Bill. However 
unpalatable the doctrine might be to 
those who advocated the Repeal of the 
Union, and who sought the destruction of 
the Church, he would observe, that the 
people were against the destruction of the 
Church. The question of the Established 
Church, however, was no longer an open 
one any more than that of Repeal. Both 
were set at rest by the Actof Union; and 
he hoped that his Majesty’s Government 
would take the same firm tone in respect 
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to the Church Establishment of Ireland, 
which they had taken on the late occasion 
of the Repeal Question. With regard to 
the Church Establishment of Ireland, the 
hon. and learned Gentleman observed, 
that her whole endowments did not amount 
to above 300J. to each benefice, or if they 
took the average of the whole, it would 
not exceed the sum of 320/. True 
it was, certainly, that the endowments 
were unequally divided : that Church paid 
662 curates, and the amount of her reve- 
nues was not above Is. in the pound on 
the rental of Ireland. This was not the 
occasion upon which he felt called to 
enter minutely into the question; but he 
would gladly avail himself of a future 
occasion to meet the arguments of the 
hon. member for Middlesex, or those of 
the hon. and gallant Officer who had at- 
tacked the Church Establishment of Ire- 
land. He would be glad to show whether 
this Church was correctly stated to be “a 
monstrously endowed Church.” He spoke 
from documents which had been laid be- 
fore the House. The value of tithes in 
Ireland was 600,000/., from which was to 
be deducted by the Bill a sum of 120,000/. 
thus leaving a sum of 480,000Z. to provide 
for 1,401 beneficed clergy, with 662 
curates. In conclusion the hon. and 
learned Gentleman said, that he trusted 
his Majesty’s Government would not sub- 
ject themselves to the reproach of taking 
the spoil from the Church to give it to the 
agitators. He would, therefore, give his 
support to the measure proposed. 

Mr. Feargus O'Connor said, it was not ! 
his intention to occupy the attention of 
the House at any length, but he thought 
this new Bill was one which called fora 
few observations on his part. This new 
measure was full of alterations, while, 
according to the announcement of the 
right hon. Secretary himself, its techni- 
calities, instead of being removed, were 
multiplied. It was a subject of outcry in 
Ireland that by this new Bill an additional 
security would be given to the clergy for 
the continuance of tithes in Ireland. This 
he considered one of its most objectionable 
features, and he would tell Ministers that 
if they mixed up but one farthing of tithes 
with Il. of rent, the whole would be 
tainted in the eyes of the people of Ireland, 
and ueither would be paid. The noble 
Lord, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
had told them on a former evening that 
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too great, and now a new security was to 
be given them by having a new valuation, 
and commuting or giving an equivalent 
for tithe in a Land-tax. And how was 
this new valuation to take place? The 
averages were to be taken for seven years, 
at a period when prices were high, and 
the landowner or occupier was to be called 
upon to pay at that valuation now when 
corn was at a low price. Was it right 
that parties should now be permitted to 
come forward and call for an equivalent 
for that which was altogether obsolete ? 
There was then another objectionable 
course of proceeding ; lands were to be 
purchased for the clergymen in the differ- 
ent districts, and thus they were to be- 
come a sort of small farmers, and obliged 
to occupy themselves in looking after their 
temporalities, instead of directing their 
attention to spiritual concerns. Let the 
Ministers bear in mind that, under a 
former course, they were obliged to expend 
no less than 25,0002. in the collection of 
12,0002. tithe: and he would tell them 
that still greater and even insurmountable 
difficulties lay before them if they passed 
this Bill into a law. If they did, he would 
tell the right hon. Secretary that he would 
have to send over to Ireland a much larger 
force than had been ever sent before to 
Ireland to collect the tithes. After what 
they had already witnessed in Ireland, 
alter the dreadful examples before them, 
were they determined to go on still blindly 
legislating for that country, without fora 
moment consulting either the feelings or 
interests of the Irish people? Suppose 
his Majesty’s Ministers were to send a 
body of Catholic priests into Lancashire, 
or any other English county, and state to 
the people that a Papal bull had been 
issued directing that they, the people, 
should support them by tithes, what would 
be the result? The attempt would, of 
course, be indignantly resisted. Well, 
then, just such a feeling would the pro- 
posed measure create in Ireland. Much 
had been said in that House about Irish 
agitation and Irish agitators. He had 
agitated as much, if not more, than any 
person in Ireland. He had presided at 
fifty or sixty tithe meetings, and he defied 
any man to say that disturbance had arisen 
out of any of them, except in one melan- 
choly instance, and that was owing to 
very peculiar circumstances. He had 
exerted himself to preserve the public 
peace—lie had the power to preserve it ; 
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he had advocated, heartily advocated, that 
which the people wished—the total aboli- 
tion of tithes—but he had done so peace- 
ably. To that, however, he was sure it 
must eventually come. On the total abo- 
lition of tithes the people of Ireland had 
set their minds. No declaration on the 
part of the Imperial Parliament could 
change that determination. No Act 
which the Imperial Parliament could pass 
would prevent its accomplishment. What 
did the Bill hold out to the people but an 
encouragement to oppose its execution ? 
It told them that the clergy found it im- 
possible to collect their tithes, and, there- 
fore, the Government were determined to 
make the landlords liable, and to bind 
them over as security to the clergy. Did 
they think they could dupe the people of 
Ireland by this evasion? Did they think 
that by ceasing to call it tithe they could 
make the Irish people pay a tax which 
they held in abhorrence? He implored 
the House -to reject this measure. He 
implored the House to abolish the com- 
pulsory payment of tithes in Ireland. He 
implored the House to let this be one of 
the first acts of grace towards that coun- 
try. Until that great object was obtained 
they could not expect to put an end to 
agitation or to faction. He avowed that 
he belonged to a faction. Ireland felt 
that she had been wrecked on the Act of 
Union; she could not obtain her rights by 
a legitimate influence in the Legislature, 
and faction, or what was in that House 
termed faction, was her only resource— 
her only hope. Ireland felt, that she could 
not expect her rights to be fairly discussed 
in that House. He blamed the Ministers 
for their treatment of Ireland. When the 
Members were returned under the old 
boroughmongering system he was not 
surprised at the neglect of Irish interests, 
but under a Reformed Parliament there 
was no excuse; and when Ireland found 
that a Reformed Parliament did not do 
her justice, she could have no hope but in 
the wisdom of a domestic Parliament. He 
repeated, that the people of Ireland had 
set their faces against the payment of 
tithes, and, notwithstanding that House 
might pass measures to enforce it, such 
_ measures could not overcome the determi- 
nation of the Irish people. The moment 
this Bill should be passed, to preserve the 
people in peace would be out of any man’s 
power—it would be out of the power of 
the Government to preserve peace. Why, 
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then, should they inflict this additional 
misery on Ireland, racked as she was by 
dissension, and torn by intestine factions ? 
Was Ireland never to receive even-handed 
justice from the British Government? He 
did not blame them so much for what 
was done formerly, because they legislated 
in total ignorance of the feelings, the in- 
terests, and the wishes of Ireland. But 
at present no such excuse could be pleaded, 
and yet they went on legislating for that 
unhappy country in such a manner as to 
cause a revolution in it. He could refer 
to military officers holding seats in that 
House as to the painful and degrading 
service which they had been called upon 
to perform in the execution of these laws. 
He had seen the widow’s pig, her geese, 
her poultry, seized for tithes, and he had 
seen military men, men clothed in scarlet 
and gold, standing by and performing the 
odious (and to them most painful) office 
of protecting the disgraceful seizure. He 
called upon the House in the name of 
God not to renew the scenes of disturb- 
ance and disorder which had so long 
existed in Ireland; he implored them not 
to rob the tenant in order to enrich the 
landlord. ‘I call upon you,” said the 
hon. and learned Member, “ not to pass 
this Bill; if you do, so help me God, you 
will revolutionize Ireland.” 

Mr. Henry Grattan objected to the 
working of this Bill, so far as it affected 
the landlords. In that respect its opera- 
tion was most unjust. He agreed with 
the principles laid down by the noble 
Lord, the member for Leitrim. They had 
first endeavoured to raise the tithes by 
enforcing a compulsory composition ; and 
having effected that, they proceeded to 
transfer the burthen of that composi- 
tion to the land; and so far from its 
being, in any respect, a benefit to the 
tithe-payer, many things were now made 
tithable which never paid tithes before. 
Many of the clauses of the Bill, too, were 
of a most jobbing and objectionable na- 
ture. How was the Government realizing 
its promise of endeavouring to allay irrita- 
tion and agitation in Ireland? This mea- 
sure would have the effect of increasing 
both. The present Ministry, on coming 
into office, found the people in collision 
with the Government; they found the 
people in collision with the Church; and 
now they were about to bring them into 
collision with the landlords. But, said 
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powers to enforce the payment of tithes. 
Why, had they not already armed the 
Church with all the powers that the law 
could give? and had not those powers 
proved ineffectual? Had they not given 
the clergy troops, artillery, and bayonets ; 
and what was the miserable result? This 
—that out of the immense sum due, they 
collected 12,000/. at an expense of 
25,0002. It would be wise for that House 
to consider whether, if they placed the 
landlords in the situation of the clergy, 
they were likely to be more successful in 
their attempts at collection. The fact 
was, that they might call it rent, but it 
was in reality tithe; and whatever name 
they gave it, the people of Ireland would 
not consent to pay it. Why had they 
attempted to impose on Ireland a mea- 
sure which the English would not submit 
to? Let any man take the Irish Tithe 
Bill in the one hand, and the English 
Tithe Bill in the other, and see if the 
former was not an act of confiscation 
compared with the latter? When the 
English Members saw the English Tithe 
Bill, they waited on the noble Lord oppo- 
site (the Chancellor of the Exchequer), 
and coolly informed him, that they 
would not support his Government if he 
pressed the measure; and the consequence 
was, that the noble Lord was obliged to 
give it up, and now a different Bill was 
introduced to meet their wishes. Let 
hon. Members examine the different 
clauses of the English Bill and the Irish 
Bill, and see if the one at all resembled 
the other. No such thing. There was 
not the slightest resemblance between 
them. What, then, became of the argu- 
ment in support of the continuance of the 
Union, that equal laws were dealt out to 
England and Ireland? The argument 
went for nothing; and he who doubted, 
had only to compare the clauses in the 
English with those in the Irish Bill, in 
order to be cured of his suspicion. The 
goods of the tenant and the body of the 
landlord were both to be liable for debts 
due to the Crown. Really the system was 
monstrous. It was based upon ignorance, 
and crowned by confiscation. But the 
English Bill was different. The fact was, 
that Government dared not treat the 
English as they treated the Irish people. 
But, to be sure, in Ireland they had the 
Coercion Bill, by which this Bill could be 
carried into execution, and the payment 
enforced. By this Bill, property of his, 
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which had been in his family upwards of 
300 years, and upon which no tithe was 
charged, would now be made liable to 5s. 
per acre. Was not that a gross injustice ? 
This was not equal justice—these were 
not equal laws. This Bill was proposed 
to establish a system for supporting what 
the hon. member for the University of 
Dublin called “a moderately endowed 
Church.” But if they were to take the 
evidence of Judge Foster, this moderately 
endowed Church possessed, including 
tithes, and glebe, and Bishops’ lands, no 
less than 1,700,000/. for its maintenance; 
and for what kind of a Church was this 
sum levied? Was it for a Church adapt- 
ed for administering to the religious wants, 
and consonant to the religious feelings of 
the inhabitants? Oh, no! Let the House 
remember what Lord Anglesey said. Let 
them remember what the Lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland—the official representative of 
the Government in that country—said in 
this respect, and he called on the Ministry 
to adopt the advice of their colleague. If 
they did not, what was the use of having 
a Lord-lieutenant at all. If his advice 
were not to be adopted—if his opinions 
were not to be regarded—let them have 
no Lord-lieutenant at all—let them 
abolish the office as an expensive sinecure. 
Lord Anglesey, in his official memorial, 
dated 9th October, 1832,-—-more than 
eighteen months ago—told the Govern- 
ment what he now repeated to them. He 
would read to the House the very words 
of the noble Marquess :—‘ First and fore- 
‘ most in importance, and in its immediate 
‘ pressure, is the question of a Reform in 
‘ the Protestant Church of Ireland. This 
‘ Establishment, which at all times far ex- 
‘ceeded the religious wants of the Pro- 
‘ testant congregations, has hitherto been 
‘upheld by the State, mainly on the 
‘ground that it served the temporal 
‘use of consolidating the connexion of 
‘the two countries.’ It was admitted, 
therefore, on the best authority, that the 
Church of Ireland was kept up for tem- 
poral, and not for spiritual purposes. 
Had not it, however, failed of accomplish- 
ing this object? Why, then, should it 
longer be kept up—why should this 
enormous burthen longer be imposed upon 
the people of Ireland? What said my 
Lord Anglesey on this point? ‘ Bat this 
‘service it no longer performs. Instead 
‘of strengthening the connexion, it 
‘weakens it. Any Government hence- 
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‘forth pledged to maintain that Estab- 
‘lishment as it now exists, must be 
‘ brought into constant and permanent 
‘ collision with public opinion, and the 
‘ prejudices and passions of the Irish 
‘ people.” Would it not, then, have been 
wise to have changed their policy in time, 
instead of incurring the danger which an 
obstinate resistance to the settled deter- 
mination of the Irish people must inevit- 
ably create. Hear the words of the Lord- 
lieutenant—words that prove him to be a 
wise and prudent statesman :—‘ However 
‘ attached myself to the doctrines of the 
‘ Protestant Church, and however anxious 
‘to discountenance any violent changes 
‘ in its temporal condition, it is impossible 
‘ for me not to see, that the prevailing re- 
‘ sistance to its legal pecuniary claims is 
‘only symptomatic of a- deep-rooted, 
‘ wide-spread conviction in the minds of 
‘the Irish community, that the continu- 
* ance of this Establishment in its present 
‘ extent and splendour, is no longer justi- 
‘fied by the condition of this country ; 
‘and that the time has arrived for such 
‘just and practicable reforms in respect 
‘ of it, as may eventually place at the dis- 
‘ posal of the State a national fund, to be 
‘ applied to necessary national purposes,’ 
Let the House mark the expression, ‘‘ A 
national fund for national purposes.” 
This was not the language of a political 
opponent. It was the language of the 
King’s representative, placed in a high 
and responsible situation. It was, eighteen 
months ago, the language of the Govern- 
ment, because it was the language of their 
officer. If they did not approve of his 
sentiments, they ought to have dismissed 
him from his situation. He would parti- 
cularly call the attention of the House to 
the next passage, and he requested them 
to remember, that it was the evidence of 
a reluctant witness: —‘ Such, I have 
‘ been reluctantly compelled to feel, is the 
general and unchangeable opinion of the 
[rish people upon this subject; and [ am 
equally impressed with the apprehension, 
that unless the Parliament takes the 
lead itt the work of now inevitable inno- 
vation, the recent confederacy against 
tithes will prove to have been only the 
first of a series of deplorable struggles 
between the Government and the national 
antipathies —that every day, during 
which those struggles are protracted, the 
* Govertiment will find itself less ina con- 
* dition of imposing its own terms-—and 
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‘ that, sooner or later, the final result must 
‘ be, an extorted and undignified compli- 
‘ance with demands which we had not 
‘the foresight, or rather, perhaps, the 
‘ power, to concede.’ He called on the 
House to follow the wise advice of this 
statesman ; he would call upon them, in 
his own words, to consider the claims of 
Ireland :—‘ I know that the times have 
‘ passed when the will of the Minister 
‘ could determine the acts of the Legisla- 
‘ture, still I cannot refrain from urging 
‘on the attention of my colleagues the 
‘claims of this suffering and too long- 
‘neglected country, to a participation in 
‘the benefit of that enlightened policy 
‘which has already conferred so much 
‘benefit on other parts of the empire.’ 
Too long suffering and neglected country 
indeed it was. Government might have 
showered down blessings upon Ireland, 
but they had worked ruin and destruction. 
‘“‘ Suffering and neglected!” Suffering, 
from whom? and neglected by whom? 
Neglected, he replied, by the British 
Parliament, and suffering under the bane- 
ful influence of the British Government. 
But this was a subject into which a man 
ought nottosuffer himself to becarriedaway. 
[A laugh.) Hon. Members might laugh, 
but they should not forget the cause which 
his countrymen had for excitement. He 
could not suffer this opportunity to pass 
without saying that, although the noble 
Marquess (the Marquess of Anglesey) had 
in some respects disappointed the expect- 
ations of the Irish people, yet the letter 
which he had read convinced him, that 
the noble Marquess had not been justly 
treated. He now believed the truth of 
the assertion, and he thought his hon. 
friend the member for Cork was erroneous 
in denying it, that the Lord-lieutenant 
had some plan for the pacification and 
improvement of Ireland: but that his 
plan had been thwarted and over-ruled by 
the Ministry at home. He called on the 
House to oppose this Bill, which he could 
not but pronounce a Bill of confiscation. 
It was nothing but confiscation. He 
might lose 300. or 400/. per year by it. 
He cared not for that; but he should 
care for the establishment of a system 
which would raise up in the breasts of the 
Irish tenantry a feeling of hostility aud 
antipathy towards the landlords which 
nothing could ever overcome. He ob- 
jected to this Bill, for it was unjust; and 
no wise, honest, or just man could, in his 
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opinion, wish to see such a measure 
carried into a law. He called on the 
House to listen to the advice of his hon. 
friend, the member for Kildare, and adopt 
a plan which, whilst it gave a decent 
maintenance to the Protestant Church, 
would at the same time give peace to the 
Irish people. 

Colonel Perceval said, the House should 
bear in mind that the letter referred to by 
the hon. Gentleman was written by the 
same noble Lord who had recommended 
the people of Ireland to “ agitate, agitate, 
agitate.” He, therefore, for one, placed 
as much value on the document as he did 
upon the recommendation. It was quite 
clear, that if his Majesty’s Government 
had suffered themselves to be led away 
by the advice which they received from 
the Marquess of Anglesey, the consequence 
would have been a revolution in Ireland. 
He would not follow the hon. Gentleman 
through all his extravagance, but he must 
deny, that the revenue of the Church de- 
rived from tithes amounted to any such 
sum as 1,700,000/., or to more than 
600,000/. a-year. That sum would be 
reduced by the present measure to 
480,000/., so that in fact the property of 
the clergy would be confiscated to the 
extent of 20 per cent for the benefit of the 
landlord. Such was the proposition with 
which they had to deal; and when confisca- 
tion was talked of, he should like to know 
whose property was to suffer from the 
confiscation? Were the clergy to benefit 
by this measure, or would it confer any 
advantage whatever on the occupying 
tenant ? Undoubtedly it would not. Who, 
then, were to benefit by it but the land- 
lords? If tithes were altogether abolish- 
ed—if the whole 600,000/. were to be 
done away with—into whose pockets 
would the remission go? It certainly 
could not go into the pockets of the work- 
ing clergy, to whom the tithes belonged, 
but it would, after a very brief space in- 
deed, find its way into the pockets of the 
Irish landlords. The arguments which 
had been used to show the unreasonable- 
ness of the clergy tended only to prove 
. their moderation. It was stated by the 
noble Lord, the member for Leitrim, that 
a Clergyman had offered to accept 700. 
a-year for his tithes, which were after- 
wards ascertained by the Commissioners 
to be worth 1,009/. Surely that was a 
proof of moderation. Much had been said 
about the unpopularity of obtaining rents 
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if the tithes were paid by the landlord ; but 
to such an objection he attached very little 
importance, knowing that the system of 
letting lands tithe-free had in many in- 
stances proved most satisfactory. By this 
Bill a bonus was given to the landlords, 
which he supposed was intended to 
Operate as a sop to Cerberus. But to 
show the fallacy of the arguments to 
which he alluded, he had only to mention, 
that he held two estates in the county he 
had the honour to represent, one of which 
paid tithes, and the other was tithe-free. 
From the latter he now received a rent 
equal to that which he could obtain if this 
Bill passed, while he was obliged to make 
a due allowance out of the rent of the 
other for the tithe with which it was 
charged. These arguments were nothing 
more, therefore, than an ignis futuus 
intended by those who used them to de- 
lude and mislead the people, and, by 
causing a sensation throughout the coun- 
try, to keep up a system of the most bane- 
ful underhand agitation. If there were 
confiscation at all in the measure, the 
whole of the injustice would fall exclu- 
sively on the clergy, who were to have 200. 
per cent taken from their incomes. But 
he would ask whether the rights of the 
clergy ought not to be as sacred as those 
of the landlords, and if it were just to 
benefit one class of persons at the expense 
of another? He certainly should give 
his support to this Bill, and the reason he 
did so was, because he hoped the landlords 
would use their best endeavours to make 
it palatable to their tenantry, by giving 
them a corresponding reduction of rents. 
Menaces that were not creditable to the 
parties who used them had been thrown 
out; but he trusted that his Majesty's 
Government would not depart from the 
course they were pursuing on account of 
such threats. 

Lord Clements, in explanation, said, 
that he never meant to cast the slightest 
reflection on the clergyman to whom he 
had alluded. He merely said, that the 
parishioners of that clergyman had offered 
him 6002. a-year for his tithes, that 
he had been willing to take 700/. and 
that the Commissioners raised his income 
to 1,0097.; all this he stated, not as 
affecting the character of the clergyman, 
but as an argument against the Bill. 

Mr. Dominick Browne was of opinion, 
that this Bill would go to injure, not the 
Church of Ireland, but the national pro- 
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perty which had been improperly given to 
that Church. He must object to any Bill 
which went to affect that property, until 
it was declared how it was to be disposed 
of. For his own part he thought that the 
surplus of it should be differently appro- 
priated. He thought that it belonged to 
the Roman Catholics, the Presbyterians, 
and other Dissenters. If the Roman 
Catholics would not receive it as a sup- 
port for their clergy, then he would be- 
stow it otherwise for the benefit of the 
country. He thought that great injustice 
had been done to Ireland by the misap- 
propriation of these funds. He disliked 
the resolutions of the hon. member for 
Kildare, with the exception of the seventh, 
which stated that, after the clergy were 
provided for, the surplus should be ap- 
propriated to religious and moral pur- 
peses. He thought the surplus would be 
most advantageously bestowed upon the 
Roman Catholics; he spoke without au- 
thority, but he thought, that if properly 
offered they would receive it. If it were 
given without Government assuming any 
power over their clergy—if it were given 
in a good spirit—he thought they would 
not refuse it. But hitherto they had 
looked upon it as a sort of Regium Donum 
which might be at the disposal, and, of 
course, under the control, of any Ministry. 
He was aware however, that this was a 
question upon which there existed much 
difference of opinion, and he was anxious 
to extend to others that indulgence which 
he claimed for himself. 

Mr. Goulburn felt it impossible to 
adopt the course of giving his vote for the 
second reading of this Bill without ex- 
pressing shortly the reasons which in- 
duced him to support a measure, of which 
he could not approve, and which, under 
ordinary circumstances, he should have 
felt it his duty to oppose. They were 
called upon to judge of two propositions 
which, though unjust in principle, differed 
in the degree of their injustice. On the 
one hand the hon. Gentleman the member 
for Kildare proposed, a Resolution the 
effect of which would be destructive of 
tithe property, while on the other, a con- 
siderable sacrifice of the rights of that 
property would take place under the pro- 
visions of this Bill. They had, therefore, 
but a choice of evils, and consequently he 
should vote for that proposition which he 
conceived least injurious, in the hope that 
when this Bill got into Committee it 
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might be so altered and improved as to 
answer the equity of the case. He would 
not enter into the question of appropri- 
ation or the other topics, which, though 
foreign to the subject before the House, 
had been introduced into the discussion. 
This Bill related to the mode in which 
one species of property in Ireland was to 
be dealt with, and he should exemplify 
the injustice of its provisions by arguing 
it as if itapplied only to lay impropriators. 
He would show how it would operate in 
this way, and then put it to the House 
whether it was in accordance with equity 
and justice, or could in fact be fairly and 
impartially executed. What, then, was 
the real object which this Bill was in- 
tended to effect? Its object was, in fact, 
to declare, that whereas the lay impropri- 
ator who purchased tithes as a provision 
for his family under the sanction of exist- 
ing laws, believing them to be property 
and relying on the Legislature to protect 
his rights, yet still found that his income 
was to be reduced at least twenty per 
cent. He asserted, that this would be the 
operation of the Bill, although its real ob- 
ject was not as directly stated as in com- 
mon candour it ought to have been. It 
required the utmost application to the 
69th clause, which the Bill contained, to 
be able to develop what the operation of 
the measure was likely to be; but he had 
had the patience to go through it care- 
fully, and he was convinced he had not 
been guilty of anything like exaggeration 
in the description which he had given of 
it. The right hon. Gentleman opposite 
shook his head as if he doubted this, as if 
he did not believe, that it would effect any 
such reduction as hehad stated. If, how- 
ever, the House would attend to a few of 
the details, he was fully persuaded that he 
should be able to satisfy them, that the 
ultimate result of the measure would be 
precisely such as he attributed to it, even 
though tithe was commuted for land. 
By the Bill tithe was intended to be made 
a charge upon land. This arrangement 
was to endure for five years, and at the ex- 
piration of that period, it was to be con- 
verted into a land-tax or rent-charge, and 
in either case a reduction must necessarily 
take place in point of amount. The right 
hon. Gentleman referred to the 3rd sec- 
tion of the Bill to show the injustice 
which it would work upon the lay impro- 
priators, and contended that, by the 53rd 
clause, which made various deductions, 
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their income would be reduced in 
the proportion of one-fourth or one- 
fifth. The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Littleton), however, stated that he 
proposed a decrease of only fifteen per 
cent in every instance, while it was clear 
that, under the Bill as it stood, the tithe- 
owner who was entitled to 1007. would 
receive only 80/.; or, according to the 
right hon. Gentleman’s statement 83/. or 
851. But would this be any relief to the 
party actually paying? Undoubtedly it 
would not, for he, under all circumstances, 
would have to pay the 100/., although the 
Government would retain fifteen per cent 
out of it in their hands, and to be dis- 
posed of as they thought fit. 
was also another point which would more 
explicitly show the injustice of this mea- 
sure. Suppose a lay impropriator had, 
under the Act introduced by the right 
hon. Gentleman, the Secretary for the 
Colonies, availed himself of the power 
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He defied the right hon. Gentleman to 
deny any one of the statements he had 
made with regard to the provisions of the 
Bill, and he would put them into his 
Under this re- 


‘presentation of the Bill he felt that, under 


ordivary circumstances, it would have been 


i his duty to oppose it; but when he was 
‘told, that he must choose to take this 


measure or be prepared to adopt the 


'wilder views of those who professed to 


But there | 


agree in the principle, but would carry it 
to still greater extremes, in this situation 
he had no choice, and had only to con- 
sole himself with knowing that he had op- 
posed to the best of his power the very 
first steps in this unjust and most impo- 


' litic course in which the Government were 


engaged, 


| been 


which that Act gave him to commute his | 


tithes, what would the result be ? j 
that, instead of receiving 100/. he would 
only get 68/., and this was a necessary 
consequence of the wording of the 40th 
section, which empowered the Commis- 


Why, | 


He was driven to this course 
by the steps the Ministers had taken some 
time ago, and had they avioded those 
steps, the present measure would not have 
needed. Now they had involved 
him and others ina dilemma, They had 
embarked upon an uutried ocean without 


|chart or compass, and even ignorant of 


' 
! 
| 
{ 
| 


the port to which they were steering. He 
had done what he could, to prevent them 
putting off, but as they had persisted and 


sioners to make their decision, not ac- | carried him and others with them, he had 
cording to the original composition, but | no alternative but tomake the best hecould 


according to the sum which would become 
due and payable on the Ist of November 
after the passing of this Act. But the 
sacrifice of property which must take 
place did not stop here. After tithe had 
been converted into a Land-tax or rent- 
charge, the owner of the land might re- 
deem it at sixteen years’ purchase. This 
would give the lay impropriator, whose 
income amounted to 1001. 


, second reading of the Bill. 


of it. He therefore was an unwilling sup- 
porter, although he should vote for the 
Before he sat 
down he might take the liberty of saying, 
that the measure he had introduced was 
calculated to be of great service to Ire- 
land. It molested no property, it was 
founded on justice, it was carried volun- 
tarily into execution, and he was persuaded 


a year, i that if it had been persevered in, his Ma- 


1,600/.; but although that was the sum | jesty’s Government would have avoided 


to which he was entitled, he was still to 


suffer a deduction of fifteen per cent, | 


which would reduce the purchase-money 
to less than 1,400/7. It was true, that 
until this money was invested in land he 
was to derive an income out of the in- 
terest it produced; but all this was ac- 
companied by incalculable ditliculties, 
for was it to be supposed for a moment, 
that the instant the redemption money 
was received it could be profitably in- 
vested either in land or otherwise? ‘The 


principle of this Bill was only taking a 
step towards dealing in the same manner 
with any other property, whether lay or 
ecclesiastical he cared not, whenever the 
popular cry should rise in that direction, 


{ 








the present danger. 

Mr. Lambert had given the Bill before 
the House his best consideration, and 
deeply regretted that he could not give it 
his support. He regretted this the more 


‘because there was no prospect of estab- 


lishing peace in Ireland until the question 
of tithes was set at rest. He had several 
objections to the Bill. In the first place 
it was unintelligible ; in the second place 
it was unjust; and, above all, it was not 
final. If great talent, good calculation, 
and the strictest honesty could have 
settled the question, it would have been 
settled already; all these qualities were 
possessed by the right hon. Secretary; but 
besides these an intimate knowledge of the 
Q 2 
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subject was requisite. The late commuta- 
tion had increczsed the value of tithes in 
almost all places. As an instance, he 
would mention that, on a late occasion, he 
spoke to a Commissioner regarding cer- 
tain tithes which had been commuted, 
but to which five per cent had been added ; 
and on asking the reason why the addition 
was made, his only answer was, because it 
was necessary to do something for the 
money they received. In the place he al- 
luded to, only five per cent had been 
added; but in other cases as much as 
twenty-five per cent was actually added 
to the value of tithes. What, then, became 
of the bonus spoken of by Ministers, as 
having been given to landlords. He had 
another objection to this Bill. _ By it the 
tithes were to be paid to the Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests; from which it might 
be supposed that they were to be carried 
to the Treasury, and distributed thence ; 
but that was a mistake: from the Com- 
missioners of Woodsand Forests the money 
was to be paid over to the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. If there was no other 
objection to this arrangement but the ex- 
pense, he should consider that a great 
one; but he saw no difference between 
transferring the money from the Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests to the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and paying 
it into the hands of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners at once. With respect to 
the landlord, he was deprived of several of 
his rights by this Bill. In the first place, 
he was deprived of the right of paying the 
tithes in kind. This might, perhaps, be 
thought no hardship to the tithe-payer, 
and it was true that the payment of tithe 
in kind was frequently annoying; but on 
the other hand it was also frequently a 
great convenience. Another great hard- 
ship was, that tithes were made preferable 
to rent, by allowing the tithe-owner pre- 
vious distraint. By this the Churchman 
was put exactly in the place of the land- 
lord. If they were to do an act of in- 
justice, let them do one by which they 
might hope for some reasonable com- 
pensation in tranquillity, — let it be 
an injustice of such a_ kind that 
there might appear some show of reason 
in it—for in Ireland, there might 


be reasonable injustice ; but the present 
Bill had neither of these qualifications. 
It would, however, have been received 
with gratitude there three years since, 
but now it would by no means give satis- 
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faction. He called on the House to con- 
cede where they could not command—to 
conciliate where they could not coerce, 
He asked, would they go to war with Ire- 
land? He was certain they would not, 
but would adopt such measures as would 
save them from such a misfortune. He 
had suffered as much as any man froin 
the changes of the law which had affected 
property in Ireland, but he declared that 
if he had but 50/. a-year left, he would 
rather take that and let all the rest go, 
so that he could have it in peace. A 
bare subsistence, with peace, was better 
than any amount of property in the pre- 
sent state of Ireland, which the measure 
before them would not relieve. In the 
policy of this measure he could not con- 
cur, and he would therefore give it his 
most strenuous opposition. 

Mr. Sheil begged to address the House, 
and but for avery short time. In the first 
place he begged to recall to the attention 
of hon. Members, the enthusiastic acclama- 
tions with which his hon. friend the member 
for Wexford had been heard upon a former 
evening when he was speaking against the 
Repeal of the Union, and that they would 
contrast it with the dead silence with 
which his observations were now received. 
Why take his advice upon a question of 
Repeal, and reject it on the question of 
the Church? He did not call upon the 
Government to be advised by him. He 
had no connexion with them, and conse- 
quently his opinion could be no authority. 
But ought they not to place some reliance 
upon those who were their firm and staunch 
supporters. Would they not pay some at- 
tention to the majority of the Irish Mem- 
bers? Upon a former occasion it was 
said, that a minority only were in fa- 
vour of a particular measure, and that 
thereupon the proposition ought not 
to command attention; but bere a ma- 
jority of the hon. Members were opposed 
to this Bill; and again he asked, was 
their opinion entitled to no respect? 
The hon. member for Donegal, to be sure, 
said it was a lesser evil, and that he must 
therefore support it; but he thought it was 
greater, and therefore he would oppose it. 
But then there was the hon. member for 
Mayo (Mr. D. Browne), whose advice 
was worth ninety-nine Members on that 
side of the House—and what said he? 
Was he in favour of the measure? Was 
there—he put the question plainly to them 
—one Jrish Member out of one hundred 
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and five, who approved of the Bill? Who, 
he begged to know, concocted this mea- 
sure? Did they consult, as was formerly 
the custom upon Irish questions, the Re- 
presentatives for Ireland, or any portion 
of them? Did they consult the hon. 
member for Wexford, or his hon. friend, 
the member for Kildare—the head of the 
Irish Poor-law Commission ? Theythought 
fit to confer upon his hon. friend this very 
important and arduous office. The noble 
Lord (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
had, a few nights ago, spoken in the high- 
est terms of the judgment and experience 
of that hon. Gentleman, in respect to the 
agriculture of Ireland. Upon these points, 
he conceived his opinion of great import- 
ance; but, upon the question of tithes, his 
advice was not to be taken into considera- 
tion. Who governed them? He did not 
mean anything disrespectful to the right 
hon. Gentleman, the Secretary for Ire- 
land, but he declared to God, that he 
could not conceive why a man, who knew 
just as much about Ireland as about Japan 
should be allowed to concoct a bill deeply 
affecting the interests of Ireland, without 
deigning to consult its Representatives. 
He objected to this Bill, in the first place, 
because it increased the patronage of the 
Crown by creating an enormous number of 
new places, which would, no doubt, be 
filled by their own friends. Receivers 
were to be placed over the estates of Irish 
landlords, who were to receive five percent 
Commission. In the next place, he ob- 
jected to it, because it was vague and in- 
definite. For iustance, by this Bill, on 
one side of a hedge a landlord must have 
to pay the tithe, and, on the other, the 
tenants. What confusion this state of 
things would produce! They knew how 
much blood had been already shed, to up- 
hold the tithe system, They had resorted 
to the bayonet of the soldier, the sabre of 
the dragoon, and yet they failed in com- 
pelling the people to pay the odious im- 
post. By the present Bill, the King was 
to be made the assignee of the landlords, 
and the landlords were to pay six per cent 
upon the tithe. Protestant landlords of 
Ireland, for to them he now addressed 
himself, how would they relish this? 
How would they like to pay six per cent to 
the King after the Ist of November? This 
measure was certainly a novel one ; and if 
it had no other merit, it certainly had the 
merit of originality. They sent the soldier 
to assist the parson in the collection of his 
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tithes, What assistance would they af- 
ford the landlords? Did they imagine 
that the landlords could collect them when 
the parson was unable to do so, even with 
the assistance of a military force? Must 
not every man see, that this Bill would be 
a brand of dissension and distrust be- 
tween landlord and tenant? He had 
heard, that his Majesty’s Ministers were 
divided on the question of the appropria- 
tion of Church property. The Speech 
from the Throne said, that Church pro- 
perty should be maintained, but now, by 
the Bill before them, the tithes were to be 
paid into the office of the Commissioners 
of Weods and Forests; and when they 
asked Ministers what was to be done with 
them, the answer was, that ‘“‘ We shall 
see.” Was not that an appropriation of 
the Church property? Now, he wanted 
an answer from Ministers on the ques- 
tion of appropriation. He called on 
them, on the part of the people of Ire- 
land, to remove this ambiguity and doubt. 
Had they not a right to have an an- 
swer? He should like to know what the 
opinion of the Secretary of the Treasury 
was. He should like also to know 
what was the opinion of the right hon. 
President of the Board of Control, who 
was latelyemployed in making new Bishops 
in India? What, too, was the opinion 
of the First Lord of the Admiralty? There 
were two members of the Government 
whose opinions were well known. The 
right hon. Paymaster of the Forces— 
would he agree to a Bill by which the pro- 
perty of the Church should be declared 
inalienable. As to the right hon. Secre- 
tary for the Colonies, he supposed the 
right hon. Gentleman had recently had 
so much experience with respect to 
Canada, where the religion of the people 
was not at variance with the Church, 
that something satisfactory might be ex- 
pected from him. 

Mr. Secretary Stanley said, that if the 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Sheil) had ad- 
dressed the House with considerable vehe- 
mence, at least he did not trespass on its 
patience at any great length ; and without 
following the hon. Member’s example with 
respect to the vehemence of his speech, 
he would endeavour to imitate him in the 
more praiseworthy quality of brevity, and 
not detain the House for any unnecessary 
length of time. The learned Member had 
taken four grounds of objection to the Bill, 
and, of the whole four, not one was ex- 
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ceedingly weighty, nor did the whole of 
them carry to the mind an idea that the 
hon. Gentleman had very minutely studied 
the provisions of the measure now on the 
table; for certain it was, that any gentle- 
man who had never looked into the Bill, 
might have picked up from the scraps of 
former debates on the subject of tithes 
every one of the (he would not call 
them arguments, but) declamatory asser- 
tions of the hon. Member. He would 
take the learned Gentleman’s last observ- 
ation first, though in what way the 
hon. Member made it an argument against 
the Bill he could not see. However, the 
learned Gentleman objected to the mea- 
sure because the Ministers had not in- 
formed him whether, with respect to the 
subject of appropriation, his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters were all agreed. Perhaps this 
was not very material to the merits of the 
Bill. But the learned Gentleman, al- 
though he stated, that the House was left 
in the dark as to the assumed differences 
of the Cabinet on this subject, had done 
him and his noble and right hon. friends, 
the honour to say, that he was well ac- 
quainted with their opinions on the sub- 
ject. Now, whether or not Ministers 
were all agreed on the speculative question 
of appropriation would not be thought of 
so much importance as this—that they 
were all agreed, that the first duty of the 
Government and Parliament was, to main- 
tain the existence of the property. They 
would not be deterred from maintaining 
that property which might be afterwards 
disposed of by the Legislature. Ministers 
were all agreed as to its appropriation at 
present, and they would not suffer it to 
be wrested away by violence, or frittered 
down by fraud or collusion. The learned 
Gentleman objected to the Bill, because 
it conferred a certain degree of patron- 
age on the Government. If the hon. 
Member could point out any mode by 
which money might be collected without 
the assistance of collectors, or by which 
collectors could be got to do their duty in 
a satisfactory manner without being paid 
for it, he should be exceedingly happy to 
avail himself of the learned Gentleman’s 
advice on the subject; but until he could 
find persons so disinterested and enter- 
prising, he was afraid they must be content 
to pay out of the sum collected, a propor- 
tion to those who collected it. The 
learned Gentleman said, the Bill estab- 
ished no uniform system, and therefore 
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he objected to it. He could not be 
satisfied with seeing the tenant paying 
upon one side of a hedge, and the land- 
lord paying on the other. But how much 
more moustrous would it be, to have a 
tithe-free estate on one side of a hedge, 
and a tithe-paying estate on the other! 
How monstrous for the tenant of the tithe - 
free land to pay more rent to the land- 
lord, because it was tithe-free, while the 
occupier of the land chargeable with tithe, 
paid a rent proportionably less on the 
ground of the liability! Here, then, was 
the learned Gentleman’s objection to a 
great and just measure—it consisted in the 
different circumstances of different farms, 
and went entirely upon the fact, that two 
farms were not precisely in the saine situa- 
tion. Would the learned Gentleman agree 
with the proposition of the hon. member 
for Kildare? Differing as he did from 
that hon. Gentleman’s plan, he must ad- 
mit, that he had never heard anything 
more candid, temperate, and honest, than 
the hon. Member’s speech. The hon, 
member for Kildare said, ‘Throw the 
whole burthen on the landlord at once.” 
‘‘No,” said Ministers, ‘‘to throw it all 
upon the Jandiord might, as matters 
stand at present, be attended with many 
and well-founded objections, therefore we 
had rather allow existing interests to sub- 
side; we will not interfere with them; we 
will give the tenant time to enter into a 
new agreement; in this manner, much 
inconvenience will be avoided.” But the 
learned Gentleman said, there was resist- 
ance to tithes, and that was his objection 
to the Bill. What did the learned Gentle- 
man mean by his argument? Did he 
mean, that we were to give up the collec- 
tion of the revenue, and leave it to the 
landlord or the tenant, as the case might 
be? [Mr. Sheil made an observation.] 
He should be sorry to lose any remark of 
the hon. Member, but he really did not 
hear or understand the expression that 
had just fallen from him. [Mr. Sheel:— 
I merely used a short and simple word— 
‘Church-rates.’ The right hon. Gentle- 
man will probably understand me.] He 
was doubly sorry, but still found himself 
equally remote from a glimpse of the hon. 
Gentleman’s meaning. The learned Gen- 
tleman’s objection, founded on the resist- 
ance to the payment of tithes, showed 
that we ought either to persevere in the 
system which he condemned, in prefer- 
ence to levying from miserable’ objects, 
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“ at the point of the bayonet,” or in future 
leave the amount to be divided between 
landlord and tenant. The Ministers, 
however, did justice; they followed up 
the principle established a few years 
ago, by which, under existing leases, the 
tithes charged on the landlord could be 
removed by him, and allowance was made 
for expenses, and, on account of the re- 
demption. The learned Gentleman said, 
* You are unable to collect tithes, how can 
the landlord collect them?” Surely the 
learned Gentleman did not seriously mean 
to put the difficulties subsisting in either 
case in competition? ‘Tithes varied in 
amount from one-thirtieth to one-twelfth 
of the rent in different parts of the 
country ; in some extraordinary cases, they 
were stated at one-third of the rent; but 
he was satisfied that taking the whole of 
Ireland, the average amount of charge for 
tithe was not Is. 3d. in the pound. The 
charge was divided into a multiplicity of 
small portions, and, in many cases, where 
the clergyman got in sums of 6d., 2d., or 
Id., from individuals, these parties were all 
tenants of the same landlord, who would 
be able to collect, when applying for 20s. 
of rent, 2ls., including rent and tithe, 
without additional trouble. ‘The landlord 
had his remedy of ejectment, if the tenaut 
refused to pay. The learned Gentleman 
would say, ** Oh, but there is so much 
excitement on the subject.” He knew 
that; he was aware thatexcitement existed ; 
and the landlords of Ireland must take 
the consequences of the course of agitation 
which had been pursued. He _ wished 
it were otherwise, but Jandlords holding 
property according to existing rights 
could not escape the inconveniences 
arising from the excitement and agita- 
tion which had unfortunately existed 
for so many years. It would be unjust 
to put the money into the landlord’s 
pocket; and if, by a collision between 
landlord and tenant, tithes were retained 
and an exorbitant rent paid, that would be- 
a gross fraud upon the Church. and an 
undeserved benefit to the landlords. Irish 
Gentlemen might say, ‘‘ Give us the same 
measures as you give to England ;” nay, 
some hon. Members had claimed that 
privilege. He had heard taunts levelled 


against the Government for not following 
up English measures in Ireland, with a 
view to effect a real Union between the two 
countries, and give to both the same laws. 
Irish Gentlemen were not entitled to take 
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part of the English Bill, and to refuse the 
whole. Gentlemen might cry, ‘‘ Oh, oh!” 
but would they show him the fallacy 
of his argument? He said, that if Irish 
Gentlemen claimed the benefit of the 
same laws as England, they must take the 
whole laws. The object of Ministers was 
to give them that benefit. They were told 
early in the evening, that all that was 
wanted was a fair commutation, but the 
basis of that now proposed had been ob- 


jected to, and an equal poundage on rent 


was preferred. He did not think it would 
be more satisfactory to fix an equal pound- 
age all over Ireland, when he considered 
that tithe varied in the different provinces 
from one-twelfth to one-thirtieth of the 
rent. Gentlemen attacked the provisions 
of the Bill; but with the exception of the 
member for Kildare, they did not offer to 
provide any substitute for the plan of 
which they expressed their disapprobation. 
The hon. member for Wexford said, it was 
necessary that the question should be 
settled, because there would be no peace 
till it was; yet Members could not agree 
as to the basis of an equitable settlement. 
His noble friend now suggested to him, 
that in England, a rate of poundage was 
to be taken with regard to a single county ; 
but one of the great complaints against 
tithe commutation consisted in its unequal 
pressure, and undoubtedly an equal rate 
of poundage in Ireland would, from the 
peculiar circumstances of that country, be 
the grossest injustice. Hon. Gentlemen 
complained of the pressure upon the agri- 
culturists of Ireland. The basis of the 
Tithe Composition Act, of which those 
Gentlemen complained was, to rectify the 
injustice committed by a former Parlia- 
ment, by giving encouragement to the 
smaller class of agriculturists—to those 
who held arable land—to till it, at the ex- 
pense of those who had been previously 
exempt from payment. How was that 
done? By distributing the total amount 
previously paid by a parish over the arable 
and grass lands of that parish equally. It 
was done for the avowed purpose of en- 
couraging tillage in Ireland; and it had 
that effect. Suppose there were two 
parishes, in one of which nine-tenths of 
the ground had been previously grass 
land, and in the other of which nine- 
tenths of the land had been previously 
arable, in the case of the poundage being 
diffused over the whole surface of a county, 
one of these parishes would be very 
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heavily, and the other very lightly taxed. 
Take the case of the lightly-taxed parish. 
Upon the faith of the permanent compo- 
sition thrown upon the parish by which the 
amount of the tithe did not exceed 5d. 
or 6d. an acre throughout, the whole land 
of that parish had been brought into tillage 
under the Act passed for the avowed pur- 
pose of encouraging tillage. A proposi- 
tion was made—when this land had been 
brought into tillage by your encourage- 
ment—to equalize the poundage through- 
out the country, and to make the parish 
lightly taxed under your previous en- 
couragement and sanction pay the same 
amount of tithe, or tithe composition, 
for the support of the clergy as the 
heavily-taxed parish, Such a case could 
not exist in England, because, in Eng- 
land, the tithe of agistment had not 
been abolished. In England, the cal- 
culation for commuting the tithes might 
be spread over a county, without causing 
gross injustice; but the same arrange- 
ment carried into effect in Ireland, 
would be an act of insufferable injustice. 
It was impossible, consistently with justice, 
to adopt the principle recommended by 
his noble friend for England—which had 
not yet, by-the-bye, received the sanction 
of Parliament—in the case of Ireland. 
Supposing, for a moment, that it were 
adopted, what would the hon. and learned 
Gentleman say of the redemption? The 
landlords in England had no hesitation, 
in proposing—at least, his noble friend had 
proposed for them—that the redemption 
of tithe in this country should be at 
the rate of twenty-five years’ purchase ; 
but we offered an opportunity of redemp- 
tion in Ireland at an average not exceed- 
ing sixteen years’ purchase. Let Irish 
Gentlemen, when they complained of in- 
justice being done to Ireland, look at 
that. Besides, tithes in Ireland were cal- 
culated on a scale which would yield less 
by twenty per cent on the produce to 
clergymen than in this country. He hoped 
that the objections which had been raised 
did not touch the main principle of the 
Bill, and presumed that the hon. member 
for Wexford did not mean to press for 
an adjournment of the question. Looking 
at the different objections that had 
been urged, as mainly applicable to the 
details which would afford ground for 
discussion in Committee, he trusted, that 
the second reading would not now be ob- 
jected to. The absolute necessity of some 
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measure had been admitted by most, and 


denied bynone. Considering this circum- 
stance, and that the charge was to fall 
ultimately on the landlord, and not upon 
the tenant; and further, that the right of 
redemption was fixed on equitable terms 
—looking also at the objections urged 
by one side and the other, one party com- 
plaining that the terms offered were 
too favorable for the Church, and the other 
denouncing the measure as being almost 
one of spoliation, he trusted, that the 
House would permit the Bill now to be 
read a second time, reserving the con- 
sideration of the conflicting plans and 
arguments on the subject of details for that 
stage which would afford a fit opportunity 
for their discussion. 

Mr. Blackney said, that to carry this 
measure into effect would require an in- 
surrection act, in order to support the 
landlords in collecting the tithes, He 
had received many communications from 
persons in Ireland on this subject. He 
was a magistrate; he was a justice of the 
peace; and he was a deputy-lieutenant. 
He had had many petitions brought to 
him on the subject of Repeal by persons 
who were opposed to Repeal, and who said 
that if this measure was carried, they 
would become repealers. His Majesty’s 
Ministers must be prepared for such scenes 
as had not, perhaps, been experienced for 
centuries. He spoke as a gentleman, 
anxious for the peace and harmony of the 
country. He spoke the sentiments of the 
populous counties of Kilkenny, Tipperary, 
Carlow, and Kildare. This measure 
would transfer the odium from the clergy 
to the landlords. It would render a new 
insurrection act necessary, and the re- 
embodying the Yeomanry. Scenes worse 
than Whiteboyism would be acted if this 
Bill passed. 

Mr. Ronayne moved an adjournment of 
the debate. 

Lord Althorp said, that the House had 
sat later than the present hour (a quarter 
to 1) this Session, and it would be very 
inconvenient to adjourn the debate. 

Mr. Walker said, many Members had 
come in since the Motion to postpone the 
second reading of this Bill for one week 
had been made by his friend, the member 
for the county of Wexford; he, therefore, 
wished to call the attention of the House 
back to the real question before it, espe- 
cially as the debate had for some time 
taken a turn quite foreign to it. The 
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Irish Tithe-bill displeased the majority of 
the Irish Members of all parties—it was 
true their motives might differ, but none 
approved of it; it dissatisfied the Church, 
it dissatisfied the landlords, and it dis- 
satisfied the occupiers of the soil, Unless 
it was rendered palatable to the people of 
Ireland, the property was rendered inse- 
cure, and a valuable fund, hereafter ap- 
plicable to national purposes, would be 
lost to the State; and any attempt to col- 
lect it would be attended with vast ex- 
pense, and produce disquiet and misery. 
The present Bill was so bad and unjust in 
principle, so complicated and expensive 
in its machinery, that it was utterly im- 
possible to amend it, and nothing but a 
new Bill could answer. He and several 
other [rish Members who took the same 
views, had already remonstrated with Go- 
vernment—they had reason to believe 
that their reasons had made some impres- 
sion, though as yet they were unsuccess- 
ful; but he hoped, that if English Mem- 
bers would now come forward and assist, 
that if the second reading was postponed 
for even a week, a better Bill would be 
conceded to them; and he put it to Eng- 
lish Members if so short a postponement 
was not a reasonable request ?- He would 
ask English Members if, after their vote 
on Tuesday evening, by which they de- 
clared Ireland an integral part of the 
United Kingdom, would they now say 
that a Tithe-bill, containing principles 
which they refused to submit to in the 
English Bill, because they were unjust, 
should, by their vote, be forced upon Ire- 
land against the will of her Members and 
her people? Last Session a Bill was 
brought in for England similar to the Irish 
Bill, the English Members at once disap- 
proved of it, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer as immediately gave it up, but 
the obnoxious principle was persevered in 
for Ireland; this Session a new Tithe-bill 
was brought in for England, and the prin- 
ciple which the Irish Members asked for 
was given to England, but was still re- 
fused by the Government to Ireland. 
English Members said, a union existed ; 
would they prove it by their votes? Re- 
member this Bill was the declaration of 
either peace or war to Ireland. The ob- 
jections to the tithe system were the ap- 
propriation, the exaggerated valuation of 
that property, and the unequal proportion 
of its burthen on the several parishes as 
compared with each other; this Bill con- 
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tinued and perpetuated those objections. 
Much misapprehension existed as to the 
opinions of those who advocated the aboli- 
tion of tithes, and the old war-whoop of 
the high-church-men was still raised 
against the Irish Members; they were 
told, ‘‘ Oh, you want to put the tithes into 
the pockets of the landlords.” This was 
an unfair accusation. There were certain 
points on which the people of Ireland and 
her Members were agreed. First, it was 
admitted, that a certain fund belonging to 
the public should be levied from the land 
of Ireland. Secondly, it was conceded, 
that for the present that fund should be 
appropriated to the payment of the present 
incumbents, for their life-interest was ac- 
knowledged in all the petitions against 
tithes which had been presented to that 
House; consequently, the existence of the 
fund and its present appropriation was 
conceded. All the Irish Members asked 
was, that that fund should be fairly ascer- 
tained and justly applotted. As to the 
future appropriation of this national fund, 
he did not mean to embarrass the question 
by taking it into consideration. It ought 
to be, and he knew it would be, differently 
appropriated by a future parliament, no 
matter what decision the House might 
come to. He had been asked what the 
Irish Members meant by abolition of 
tithes, if it was not sweeping away that 
public fund, and putting it in the land- 
lords’ pockets? He would tell the House 
he meant by abolition what the Secretary 
for the Colonies meant by extinction, and 
that was, first to ascertain fairly the total 
sum paid by Ireland for tithes. Suppose 
that to be, as stated, 600,000/., he would 
reduce that total sum by whatever per- 
centage might be just, regarding the in- 
creased value it obtained from increased 
security, facility of collection, and the 
changing it from a variable into a perma- 
nent tax. Some time ago the tithe 
owners were willing to have submitted to 
a reduction of 25 per cent. This Bill 
admitted one of 20 per cent; that, how- 
ever, was matter of detail. But suppose 
the sum to be raised was 500,000/. from 
the whole of Ireland, in the first instance, 
to reimburse the Treasury for paying the 
salaries of the existing incumbents, and 
afterwards for whatever national purpose 
Parliament might judge right, his first 
step would be to declare all tithes and 
compositions of tithes extinct for ever. 
He would then say, the nation requires a 
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fund of 500,000/. for those purposes; and 
he would levy that sum over the people of 
Ireland according to the real value of the 
land, as an ad valorem Land-tax, or as a 
poundage on the rack value of the land. 
In other words, he would abolish every 
thing which made the old system ob- 
noxious. He would lay on the tax as any 
other new tax would be laid on in modern 
times. He would not adhere to injustice, 
because it was antiquated. He would 
sweep away everything which, by adhering 
to the ancient character of tithes, would 
continue and perpetually revive its offen- 
sive associations. ‘The advantage of this 
plan would be that, by spreading the 
whole tax over so large a surface, it would 
fall so very lightly upon each proprietor, 
that no man could reasonably object to 
the payment of it on the score of amount; 
in fact, he believed that sixpence in the 
pound of the rack-rent value of Ireland 
would raise more than the required 
amount; next, this being an ad valorem 
tax, each proprietor would only pay for 
what he had good value; thus, if his 
estate rented at 1/. per acre, he would 
pay 6d. an acre to the national tax; if it 
rented at 2/. he would pay Is.; if it was 
only worth 10s. per acre, his tax would 
be only 3d. Now it was objected by Mi- 
nisters, that if this plan were adopted, it 
would work injustice and excite dissatis- 
faction among those proprietors who in- 
habit the grazing districts in Ireland, in- 
asmuch as they would be paying to relieve 
the tillage districts; but he thought, if 
the reduction was made in the first in- 
stance from the gross sum before it 
was so applotted, the tillage districts 
would be relieved, and the grazing ones 
not more burthened than at present; but 
he would ask, did this Bill satisfy any 
one, and would not his proposition satisfy 
the majority? Now, he would endeavour 
to prove, that it was just to levy the 
500,000/. as an ad valorem tax, at least 
so far as lands not legally tithe-free at 
present were concerned, and the quantity 
of such land in Ireland was very small. 
It was a gross mistake to suppose, that 
being exempt from tithe of agistment con- 
stituted land in law tithe-free; the legal 
liability to tithe equally existed on a grass 
land estate, as it did upon a tillage estate; 
that is, if the grass land were tilled, for 
that year it paid tithe, and if the tillage 
land was laid down to grass, it paid no tithe 
that year—the legal liability to tithe was 
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not extinguished upon the grazing farm, it 
only lay dormant, it merely slept. Now, so 
long as tithes were an annual payment, it 
was quite fair that the tillage land alone 
should pay, because it had the tithable 
produce to reimburse the payer; but it 
became quite a different matter when this 
annual payment was converted into a 
permanent tax, the amount of which would 
bear no proportion, or reference whatever, 
to crops or produce of land; and so 
strongly was this felt by the Legislature, 
when it passed the old voluntary Compo- 
sition Act, that it broke down all distine- 
tion in each individual parish throughout 
Ireland, between corn and pasture land ; 
and, quoad the parish, levied the tax ad 
valorem over every acre in it; then again 
the compulsory Composition Act of last 
Parliament, now just put into operation, 
had levelled all distinctions between grass 
and tillage land, in those parishes which 
had previously refused the voluntary com- 
position ; so that if the principle he now 
proposed, to spread the 500,000/. over 
grass and tillage land, according to its 
real comparative value, was condemned as 
unjust by Ministers and their supporters, 
they placed themselves in the dilemma, 
that they must admit, that their compulsory 
Composition Act, which was the founda- 
tion of their present Bill, was also unjust. 
They could not uphold their plan and 
condemn his on the score of principle, for 
the principle of both were the same, 
namely—abolishing the distinction be- 
tween grass land and tillage. © That prin- 
ciple which they applied to parishes, he 
was for applying to the whole of Ireland. 
But the right hon. Secretary to the 
Colonies, in opposing this plan, said it 
would be unfair to make a landlord who 
had a grass estate in one part of Ireland, 
pay to relieve the tillage estate of another 
landlord in another part of Ireland. 
Now, unfortunately for the right hon. 
Gentleman’s argument, the Composition 
Act he so much prized compelled the 
owner of a grass estate in one end of a 
parish to pay a part of the burthen 
formerly paid by the owner alone of a 
tillage estate in another end of the same; 
and ke could name several instances. 
He wanted to apply the principle univers- 
ally ; by so doing, it would spread the ap- 
plotment equally, and the tax would not 
be burthensome to any one ; whereas Go- 
vernment equally violated principle in 
every individual parish through Ireland, 
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but by confining it within parishes, they 
increased the burthen so heavily in some, 
that it would be oppressive almost to con- 
fiscation; whereas in others, it was un- 
fairly small. Again, it should be con- 
sidered, that in calling on the landlords of 
Ireland to pay a tax of 500,000/. for this 
purpose, that all landlords holding estates, 
whether grass or tillage, subject to tithes, 
held them subject to certain advantages 
and liabilities. Every man purchased or 
inherited his estate subject to the legal 
liability to tithe—while tilled it paid, 
while in grass the claim slept, but was not 
extinguished. The owner of the tillage 
estate possessed the vested right, and a 
valuable privilege it was, to cease paying 
tithes if he chose to turn his land to grass. 
That privilege was to be taken away from 
him now, but he was to be allowed an 
advantage by paying a diminished sum 
as his proportion of the gross sum of 
500,000/.2 Again, if the owner of the 
grass estate tilled his land, he would have 
to pay tithe under the old law; was he 
now to be allowed to purchase off all 
future liability to pay tithe for ever, for a 
portion of the gross amount of tax, which 
would literally amount to the Legislature 
making his land tithe-free for ever? and 
was that he asked, giving to the landlord 
no consideration in return for the losses 
he might sustain becanse he was now 
subject to pay no tithe on grass land? 
One man, because his estate chanced to 
be in tillage at the present moment, had 
to pay 5s. or 10s. an acre, to procure 
an exemption from future tithes; while 
another, with much better land, perhaps, 
purchased the same immunity for 4d. 
per acre: that was unjust. Again, 
the value of tithes in the English Bill 
was taken at the present deteriorated 
value of land. In the Irish Bill, it was 
taken in the most exaggerated manner, 
from the sums paid, or stated to be paid 
by the proctors, in the seven years before 
1830, when wheat was 33s. a barrel; and 
those sums were to be paid now, when it 
was only 23s. The right hon. Secretary 
for the Colonies had made a great boast, 
that Ireland had got a better principle 
than England, because he said, the Irish 
Bill allowed the tax to be redeemed for 
sixteen years’ purchase, whereas the Eng- 
lish Bill required twenty-five years’ pur- 
chase. The principle was, however, the 
same in both, that was, to allow redemp- 
tion on paying the supposed value, and 
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the difference between the number of 
years in the two countries was not a prin- 
ciple, but a detail. The right hon. Secre- 
tary had confounded principle and detail 
together; but even here England was 
better treated than Ireland, for in the 
former country, twenty-five years was 
named, because that was the present rate 
of purchase of English tithes; whereas 
Ireland was to be charged sixteen years’ 
purchase, although Irish tithes never at 
any time sold for more than thirteen years. 
The Irish Members asked for the English 
principle of valuation and applotment. 
He could assure the House, if the present 
Bill passed, it would fail; and he much 
dreaded that the ensuing winter would 
be a bloody one. 

Mr. Ronayne inquired of the hon, mem- 
ber for Wexford, whether he intended to 
withdraw his Motion; if not, he thought 
the debate should be adjourned. 

Mr. O'Reilly hoped the hon. Member 
would not withdraw his Motion. 

Mr. Carew said, he had been urged to 
move the postponement of the second 
reading of the Bill for six months, but he 
had refused, because he thought the 
delay would be disadvantageous to the 
country; but he should not withdraw the 
Motion he had made. 

Mr. O'Reilly hoped, that his Majesty’s 
Ministers would not confound the oppo- 
sition a portion of the Irish Members 
had deemed it their duty to give to the 
Bill, with the opposition given to it out of 
hostility to Church property. He fully 
admitted one of the principles of his Ma- 


jesty’s Ministers, that the tithes ought to 


be secured in the first instance. His main 
objection to the Bill was, that it held out 
a premium to landlords to come forward 
and assist in the collection of tithes. He 
contended, that if any premium was to be 
afforded, it ought to be given to the 
tenants of Ireland, and not to the land- 
lords, for he believed that much of the 
opposition to tithes arose from the avarice 
of the landlords, who granted lands at 
rack-rents. The struggle really was be- 
tween the tithe-ownersand the land-owners, 
whether or not the small interest of poor 
tenants should be destroyed or preserved, 
and the tenants were indifferent as to the 
result, in the hope, that in the general 
struggle or scramble their little properties 
would be altogether freed from this species 
of taxation. He was satisfied, that this 
class of tenants would prefer the Church 
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itself as their landlord, rather than re- 
main under the present system. He re- 
peated, that if any premium for the col- 
lection of tithes was given, it ought to be 
contributed to the tenants. 

Mr. O'Connell begged to remind the 
hon. member for Wexford (Mr. Carew) 
that in the event of his Amendment being 
negatived, it would still be competent to 
any hon. Member to move the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. He thought the hon. 
Member could not be aware of this when 
he refused to withdraw his Amendment. 

Mr. Littleton hoped, that an adjourn- 
ment would not be persisted in. The 
difficulties which would ensue had already 
been fully stated by his noble friend, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who had 
stated, that the whole of Monday would 
be occupied with a discussion which by 
possibility might be adjourned. He would 
therefore submit, as a suggestion to the 
House, that the Bill should now be read 


pro formd a second time (by that consent of 


course no hon. Member would be pledged 
by his vote), and he should further propose, 
that the discussion on the principle of the 
Bill should take place on its next stage. 

Mr. O'Connell regretted, that it was 
not in his power to acquiesce in the pro- 
position of the right hon. Gentleman, 
though he should be most happy to ac- 
commodate him. Such, however, was his 
opinion of the Bill, that he would take 
the sense of the House upon every ques- 
tion referring to it put from the Chair. 
As soon as the sense of the House was 
taken upon the Amendment, he should 
certainly move the adjournment of the 
debate. 

The House divided on Mr. Carew’s 
Amendment: Ayes 74; Noes 241—Ma- 
jority 167. 

The Debate was adjourned till the 
ensuing Tuesday. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, May 5, 1834. 


MINUTEs.] Bill. Read a first time:—Liverpool Witnesses 
Indemnity. 

Petitions presented. By Earl FrtzwiLiiaMm, from the Dis- 
senters of Perth, and other Places, for the Separation be- 
tween Church and State; from Rushdon, for renewing 
and extending the Labour-Rate Act; from the Hand-loom 
Weavers of Maybole, for a Board of Trade.—By a NoBLE 
Lorb, from Everton, against granting the Claims of the 
Dissenters. —By the Earl of CARLISLE, from Morpeth, for 
Assessing all Tenements rated under 10/. towards the Relief 
of the Poor.—By the Earl of STRADBROKE, from Blything, 
for the Repeal of the Malt Max.—By the Earl of Rosg- 
BERY, from Crieff, for an Alteration in the present System 
of Church Patronage in Scotland.—By the Earl of Dur- 
ham, from Kingston-upon-Hull, for Relieving Merchant 
Seamen from the Payment to Greenwich Hospital; from 
Houghton-le-Spring, for Repealing the Export Duty on 
Coals; from Cockermouth, for the Reform of the Church 
Establishment; from the Agriculturists of East Kent, for 
the Abolition of Tithes; from the Dean and Chapter of 
Durham, for making Fines certain, and for a Commuta- 
tion of Tithes—By Lord Kenyon and the Bishop of 
Gxoucester, from Wilsden and Leigh,—for the Repeal 
of the Sale of Beer Act.—By the Duke of SomERsET, 
Earls MorLeEY, FitzwiLiLiAM, and UxsribDGR, and Lords 
FoLey, STANLEY, and PoLtimorE, from a great Number 
of Places,—for Relief to the Dissenters.—By the Earl of 
WIcKLow, Lord Kenyon, and the Bishops of Lonpon and 
GLouceEsTER, from several Places,—for the Better Observ- 
ance of the Sabbath. 


OBSERVANCE OF THE SABBATH.} The 
Earl of Wicklow, on presenting a Petition 
for the better observance of the Sabbath 
from a place in Ireland, said, that the 
petitioners alluded to Sunday Cabinet 
Communes and Cabinet Dinners, and 
prayed that these might be discontinued ; 
and also that the Park-gates might be 
shut on a Sunday, With the last portion 
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of the prayer of this petition it was utterly 
impossible for him to concur, believing, 
as he did, that to shut the Park-gates on 
a Sunday would be an act of great cruelty 
to the labouring man, who could not en- 
joy a walk in the Parks upon any other 
day. But as to the Cabinet Councils and 
Dinners, he thought it would be advan- 
tageous to dispense with these practices. 
There was a strong feeling in the country 
on the subject of the observance of the 
Sabbath, and he thought that some mea- 
sure must be adopted with regard to it. 
At the same time he declared, that he 
should wish to see that subject taken up 
by the Government rather than left to 
the canting hypocritical puritans of the 
day. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that the 
mode of keeping the Sabbath was natur- 
ally a subject of some interest, and it was 
not to be wondered at, that people might 
wish to see the Sabbath more rigidly ob- 
served. There was nothing that man did 
that was incapable of improvement, and 
so far as that went, he was one of those 
who desired the better observance of the 
Sabbath; but wishing the better observ- 
ance implied, that the present observance 
of it was to a certain extent good, for if 
he was to understand by that term, that 
the Sabbath was not better kept now than 
it had formerly been, he begged leave dis- 
tinctly to deny the proposition. He re- 
membered about twenty-five or thirty 
years ago, in going to his chambers upon 
a Sunday morning, which he was sorry to 
say, lawyers were often compelled—abso- 
lutely compelled to do—he had constantly 
witnessed scenes of the utmost dissolute- 
ness and profligacy. There were no such 
sights now. Indeed, he knew of no 
capital in the world—and he had been in 
most of the capitals of Europe—-at least, 
he knew of no European capital out of 
Scotland in which the Sabbath was so 
well kept as in this country. He said no 
capital out of Scotland, and he made 
Scotland an exception, for there certainly 
the Sabbath was more strictly kept than 
anywhere else; but that was from national 
habit, rather than from greater purity or 
more religious character; for he would not 
arrogate for them that praise. With regard 
to the part of the petition which related 
to Cabinet Dinners, it was a mistake to 
petition against Cabinet Dinners on a 
Sunday. He believed there never was 


~ one. He had never seen or heard of one. 
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He did not deny that there were Cabinet 
Councils on a Sunday; and they could 
not, by any possibility, be always avoided. 
Despatches often came on the Saturday 
night or the Sunday morning; they could 
not control all Europe; they would not 
have our Secretary of State answer de- 
spatches without consulting his colleagues, 
nor would it be expedient to answer them 
without discussion as to their contents. 
This was not a work of pleasure, but of 
necessity, and would be so as long as men 
were men. If it was a work of necessity, 
it was justifiable. But this observation 
was not confined to the duties of Cabinet 
Ministers. Consultations were held by 
lawyers upon a Sunday—by the most 
pious and religious lawyers—and he knew 
of no more pious and religious men than 
were to be found among the heads of the 
law. He recollected very well, that the 
father of the present right hon. Vice- 
Chancellor was once going to hold a con- 
sultation at his chambers on a Sunday. 
When his going was objected to by some 
person of some sex or other, and he was 
asked why he went upon a Sunday morn- 
ing ?—his answer was, ** Why, some asses 
of mine have fallen into a pit, and I am 
going to try to get them out,” as he might 
do on the authority of Scripture. ‘¢ It 
may be partly my fault that they have 
fallen in, but they have fallen in, and I 
am going to try to get them out. I am 
going upon a work of peace, and a chari- 
table work;” and so it was. This could not 
be put an end to, unless they could add 
one-seventh to the year, which they could 
not do; and if they shut up Cabinet 
Councils on a Sunday, they must not only 
expose the country to inconvenience, and, 
perhaps, to danger, but they must resolve 
upon shutting up the Court of Chancery 
on Monday, for the Lord Chancellor was 
always expected to be present at Cabinet 
Councils. it was his duty to be present 
at them, and he always was present, un- 
less by some rare and inevitable accident. 
Much of the clamour upon this subject 
arose from ignorance, and from ignorant 
men suffering themselves to be made the 
tools of the mischievous; and he must 
express a decided opinion, that any mea- 
sure of this sort, unless it was most judi- 
ciously framed and limited, and taken 
into consideration, would do more harm 
than good as to the object it had in view. 
It would make the Sabbath an unpopular 
institution; instead of being, as it was 
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now, when it was kept well, the poor 
man’s day of rest, and the rich man’s day 
of devotion. 

The Bishop of London regretted, that 
this discussion should have arisen at the 
present moment, as he thought it would 
be of disservice to a cause, the progress of 
which to final success was essential to 
the cause of religion in this country. He 
did not dispute the position laid down by 
the noble and learned Lord; for, in the 
evidence which he had given before a 
Committee of the other House of Parlia- 
ment, be (the Bishop of London) had said 
nearly the same thing. The position, that 
the Sabbath was better observed at this 
time, than it had been some years ago— 
at least among certain classes of people— 
he admitted ; but there was a large class 
of society that, at the present time, were 
peculiarly exposed to temptation upon 
this point. The scenes which the noble 
and learned Lord had said he had wit- 
nessed on going to his chambers upon a 
Sunday morning, were certainly no longer 
witnessed upon the same spot; but they 
were transferred to other places in the 
metropolis ; and if the noble and learned 
Lord visited St. George’s Fields, Lambeth, 
or the north-eastern parts of the metropo- 
lis, he would see the desecration of the 
Sabbath carried to an extent such as to 
be alarming, not only to the friends of re- 
ligion, but to the supporters of good go- 
vernment and social order. This question 
had not been put upon its right footing. 
The subject matter of the petitions that 
had been poured in upon their Lordships 
(and more could be obtained, if necessary) 
had been for the protection of the poorer 
classes in that well-regulated observance 
of the Sabbath, which was as necessary to 
their temporal comfort as to their spiritual 
wants. The petition he had this evening 
presented from the publicans and other 
tradesmen of St. Luke’s, Chelsea, was to 
that effect. He should not observe upon 
the subject of Cabinet Councils on a Sun- 
day; but with respect to consultations 
held by the members of that most honour- 
able profession, the law—and which were 
held because they would lose some portion 
of their pecuniary emoluments, if they did 
not hold them—he should only say, that 
it gave him great concern to see the sub- 
ject treated as it had been by the noble 
and learned Lord. 

The Conversation was drop;ed. 
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Tue Kine of Oupe.] Lord Ellen- 
borough said, he was aware of the little 
interest felt in that House upon any sub- 
ject connected with the affairs of India, 
and he knew, therefore, that it would be 
irksome both to him and to them to ad- 
dress them at any length on such a sub- 
ject. Whatever he should feel it his duty 
to state, he should, on that account, feel 
bound to state with as much clearness 
and brevity as were consistent with its 
being intelligible to their Lordships. 
Their Lordships had learned from the cor- 
respondence between the Board of Con- 
trol and the Court of Directors of the 
Fast-India Company, which had been 
upon the Table of the House for several 
weeks, that on the 2lst of January last, 
the Attorney-General, under the direction 
of the Board of Control, moved for a 
mandamus in the Court of King’s Bench, 
to compel the Court of Directors to trans- 
mit to India a certain letter written by the 
Board of Control, to the effect that the 
British Government should use their 
utmost endeavours to cause the king of 
Oude to pay money upon a bond given 
forty years ago to certain natives, on whose 
account Mr. Prendergast made his claim. 
A few days ago the rule for this mandamus 
obtained by the Attorney-General was 
discharged by that officer. Under these 
circumstances, he should have abstained 
from bringing the matter before their 
Lordships, if he had understood that all 
the objects of the letter had been aban- 
doned by the Commissioners of the Board 
of Control. He had no desire to inflict 
censure where there was an admission of 
error, and knowing the complicated nature 
of the Government of India, he should 
have been unwilling to aggravate the dif- 
ference between the Board of Control and 
the Court of Directors, by unnecessarily 
calling their Lordships’ attention to this 
subject. But, understanding by what fell 
from the noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack, the other night, taken in con- 
junction with the papers on the Table, 
that another measure was under considera- 
tion, by which the objects of the letter 
which was the subject of the mandamus 
would be equally attained, and thinking 
those objects dangerous to the interests 
and likely to prove injurious to the cha- 
racter of the British Government in India, 
he felt himself compelled to draw the at- 
tention of that House to the matter. 
Among the papers on the Table in the 
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Appendix to a Report upon the affairs of 
India, was a most important minute by 
Lord William Bentinck, Governor-General 
of India. In that minute he stated the 
distressed condition of the kingdom of 
Oude, and in strong terms set forth the 
misgovernment of which it had been the 
victim for a long series of years. Lord 
Bentinck went on to say, that so long as 
we coufined ourselves to recommending 
the reforms we desired to see effected only 
by persuasive measures, so long would all 
our efforts to procure a reform of the ad- 
ministration be utterly useless. The letter 
expressed a strong opinion that the British 
Government should take possession of the 
kingdom of Oude by force, and effect 
those reforms in its internal Government 
which were deemed so essential. That 
minute was founded on the report of Mr. 
Maddock. It appeared by the Report that 
not more than two-thirds of the revenue 
was collected, and that it was insuflicient 
to meet the public expenditure. The 
President of the Board of Control must 
have had before him this letter and report 
when he commenced his correspondence 
with the Court of Directors. He must, 
therefore, have known how inconvenient 
it would be, to press a pecuniary claim at 
such a moment, and how greatly it must 
embarrass the negotiations that were at 
that moment pending. The difficulties of 
the negotiation with the king of Oude were 
infinitely greater now, than they were in 
the time of Lord Wellesley, who had made 
a very statesmanlike representation upon 
the subject, giving it as his reason for not 
pressing on the king of Oude, his distress- 
ed condition. The President of the Board 
of Control knew, that it was hopeless to 
expect payment unless by the emplovment 
of force. He knew, that it was utterly 
hopeless in the present state of affairs in 
Oude, to expect immediate payment of the 
money merely on demand. The President 
of the Board of Control was prepared then 
to use force for that purpose, and he stated 
in his letter, that the utmost assistance on 
the part of the Government would be given 
to carry the arrangement into effect. But 
the right hon. Gentleman knew more; he 
must have known, that the king of Oude 
would as peremptorily refuse the payment 
as his predecessor had refused in 1816, 
notwithstanding the strong language used 
by Mr. Strachey. The Directors, in their 
letter in reply to Mr. Grant, of the Ist of 
March, 1833, observed, that the expres- 
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sion used in the despatch which they were 
called on to send out, namely—that the 
“utmost efforts” should be made by the 
British Government in India, to procure 
the payment of this demand, could only 
refer to ‘‘ compulsion” either by “ intimi- 
dation or force.” Such was the interpreta- 
tion putonit by the Court of Directors, and 
it had not been denied to this day. Four- 
teen months had elapsed since tie Directors 
had thus characterized this part of the de- 
spatch, and it had hitherto received no de- 
nial. It was evident, therefore, that force 
was contemplated. If, however, no official 
sanction had been given by the author- 
ities at home-—that was, by the Directors 
of the East-India Company——for the 
adoption of such a course, in what situa- 
tion would the Governor-General have 
been placed? He could not have acted 
upon any such order, without the positive 
sanction of the authorities at home. He 
could not execute such instructions, with- 
out incurring the penalties of a misde- 
meanour. There was an Act of Parlia- 
ment, which was most wisely'framed by 
their predecessors, by which it was made 
unlawful for the Governor-General to 
make war upon any native state, unless 
that state had commenced hostilities, or 
was preparing to commence hostilities, 
against the British power, or against any 
native power which was under British 
protection. Had Lord William Bentinck 
acted on the letter of Mr. Grant, and 
proceeded to use force, he would have 
come within the statute. He would chal- 
lenge the noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack to deny, that the Governor- 
General would not have come within the 
meaning of the statute. It would not 
have been lawful for the Governor-Ge- 
neral to execute that, notwithstanding any 
instructions he might have received from 
the Home Government, which in itself 
was unlawful to be executed. Under 
these circumstances, it would have been 
impossible, if the question had come before 
the Court of King’s Bench, for the Judges 
of that Court to direct the Court of Di- 
rectors to sanction the letter of the Board 
of Control, and to send out instructions 
to India conformable thereto. It mat- 
tered not, in his opinion, when he looked 
at the provisions of that Act, whether the 
claim of Mr. Prendergast were a good 
claim or a bad one. He contended, that 
they were not at liberty, under existing 
arrangements and treaties, to press au- 
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thoritatively any private claim on the 
king of Oude. It had long ago been 
determined, that no British subject, that 
no servant of the Company, should have 
anything to do with loans granted to 
native princes. For half a century, the 
Court of Directors had acted upon that 
principle, which, however, seemed to have 
been departed from in this peculiar case. 
In 1786 the Marquess Cornwallis directed 
the Resident at Oude not to interfere in 
the monied transactions, or in the details 
of the administration of the Court of 
Oude; and it was perfectly clear and dis- 
tinct from the minutes of Lord Cornwallis 
and of others, that no such interference 
in the internal affairs of Oude, and espe- 
cially with the claim of a private indivi- 
dual, had been suffered in his time. In 
1797 a most just and proper regulation 
was adopted by Parliament, for the pur- 
pose of checking the prevalent practice 
which privately existed, of British subjects 
making loans, and mixing themselves up 
with money transactions connected with 
the native princes. It seemed, that the 
“wholesome orders” given by the Court 
of Directors on this subject had not been 
effectual ; and it was enacted, “ that any 
person so offending, after the Ist of De- 
cember, 1797, should be considered guilty 
of a misdemeanour,” and that all “ bonds, 
notes, assignments, or securities, held di- 
rectly or indirectly for the use and benefit 
of any British subject, contrary to the 
pure intent and meaning of the Act, 
should be declared null and void. In 
1798, when a new king ascended the 
throne of Oude, they had it in their power 
to alter their system, if they pleased, and 
they had not done so. There was in the 
treaty then assigned, a preliminary article, 
for the payment of his predecessor’s debt, 
by the new monarch ; but, on sound con- 
sideration, and with a just view of the 
importance of the Act of Parliament of 
the preceding year, that article was left 
out in the definitive treaty. In 1801, 
when the treaty with Lord Wellesley was 
entered into, no provision was made for 
the payment of those claims. The Nabob 
Vizier was left free to deal with them as 
he pleased. In 1802, when what was 
called the final treaty or arrangement, 
entered into at Lucknow, at which place 
Lord Wellesley was at the time, it was 
distinctly declared, that there was no 
question of importance or interest to cre- 
ate any differences between the King of 
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Oude and the East-India Company. It 
was perfectly clear to his (Lord Ellen- 
borough’s) mind, from this treaty, that 
Lord Wellesley had no intention to press 
on the Vizier for the payment of those 
debts. That noble Lord (Wellesley) must 
have known, that to endeavour to enforce 
payment of the debts would be something 
more than a question of common difficulty 
—that it must be both vexatious and 
dangerous. If reference were made to 
the letter in the voluminous correspond- 
ence of Lord Wellesley, to which so much 
allusion had been made, with respect to 
the debts of the Vizier of Oude, it would 
be seen that he directed, that the pay- 
ment of the debts of his creditors should 
be pressed with all the force, not of arms, 
as at present intended, but with all the 
force that the delicacy of the claims would 
admit. Again, Lord Hastings, who, un- 
doubtedly, thought the claims just, said, 
that nothing would justify direct inter- 
ference in the internal government of the 
country. He contended, therefore, that 
under no circumstances could private 
claims be enforced by threats or arms. If 
private claims, then, could not be en- 
forced, and, he thought, there was no- 
thing in this particular claim to make it 
different from others, it would be an act 
of partiality and injustice to press this 
debt. In 1795 the Vizier of Oude made 
propositions to the Company with a view 
to enter into arrangements for placing the 
Government of the country on a better 
footing, and for the payment of his debts. 
The resident at Lucknow was told, that 
he might interfere on his own respons- 
ibility ; but, after a few days, it was found, 
that the Nabob Vizier and his creditors 
had compounded their affairs without any 
interference of the British resident. There 
were two classes of debtors, namely, Eu- 
ropean and native. The European cre- 
ditors were able to make much better 
terms than the native creditors. The 
native creditors, for one of whom Mr. 
Prendergast appeared, would not accept 
the sums offered to them; but all the 
European creditors, who were, as he 
(Lord Ellenborough) had just observed, 
offered better terms, accepted the offer of 
the Nabob Vizier, with the exception of 
one (Mr. Bruce) who was dissatisfied 
with it. This European creditor got no- 
thing, as was also the case with the native 
creditors who refused. By the engage- 
ment with his European creditors, the 
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Vizier undertook to liquidate their claims 
within six years. The Vizier, however, 
died at the end of the first year; and, in 
consequence, his European creditors only 
got one instalment of their debts. The 
native creditors, however, the Dosses, one 
of whose claim had since been urged by 
Mr. Prendergast, and Mr. Bruce, the 
European creditor, who refused to accept 
the terms offered him by the Vizier, got 
nothing. If, then, we were pledged to 
enforce payment in one case, we were 
pledged to do so for all the creditors. 
Was the Government, he would ask, pre- 
pared to support the particular claim ad- 
vanced by Mr. Prendergast, without re- 
ference to the other creditors? It was 
generally believed—indeed it was notori- 
ous—that Mr. Prendergast purchased the 
claim he had so long urged, in whole or 
in part, from the original claimants. ‘This 
he (Lord Ellenborough) would venture to 
assert, was notorious, and admitted by 
every one. He then had to consider, 
whether the claim urged by Mr. Prender- 
gast was lawful or not. He said, that it 
was not a legal claim. By the 37th 
George 3rd, it was declared, that no 
European should make loans or enter into 
bonds with the native princes; and, also, 
that no European should purchase any 
bond or debt of any native prince; and 
it was enacted, that any such bond or 
debt, purchased within a certain time after 
the passing of the Act, should become at 
once null and void. The purchase made 
by Mr. Prendergast, was of this descrip- 
tion; it was an unlawful transaction, and 
the debt at once became liable to the 
penalty of the Act, which was forfeiture. 
He was sure, that the noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack, would not deny 
the proposition. It was so strong, it was 
so clear, that he challenged contradiction. 
By the 37th George 3rd, it was enacted, 
that if any European purchased the as- 
signment of any loan, bond, or debt, bear- 
ing interest, of any native sovereign, that 
he should be equally subject to the 
penalty of the Act as if he were a party to 
the original loan or bond. This Act 
passed in 1797, and any person purchas- 
ing such assignments after December, 


1797, became liable to the provisions of 


the Act. On these grounds, then, as 
well as on others, he contended, that it 
was an illegal claim—a claim null and 
void by the English law, and could not 
be enforced. ‘The claim on the Vizier 
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had been purchased by Mr. Prendergast, 
and it was that circumstance which 
brought him within the provisions of the 
Act. He was sure, that the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack, would not 
attempt to controvert that position he had 
laid down. Under these circumstances, 
he was not surprised, that the application 
to the Court of King’s Bench had not 
been persisted in, and that Mr. Attorney- 
General had moved, that the order of the 
Court be discharged. He was not sur- 
prised, he repeated, because he was sure, 
that the Court of King’s Bench would not 
have granted the mandamus when it was 
made acquainted with the circumstances 
of the case. He was convinced, that 
when all the points of the case should be 
made known to the noble Earl at the head 
of the Government, he would be of opin- 
ion, that to send that letter to India was 
wrong, and was most unjust to the Go- 
vernor-General. He had no wish, how- 
ever, to use harsh language, yet he 
must say, that the letter which had been 
sent to the Directors from the Board of 
Control was contrary to lav—and con- 
trary to equity: it was in direct opposi- 
tion to the letter and spirit of an Act of 
Parliament, and it recommended a course 
of proceeding opposed to the honour, the 
interests, and the welfare of the country. 
He gave nocredit to the Board of Control 
for not pressing for the mandamus, be- 
cause they could not have procured it; 
and, if the letter had been sent out, it 
could not have been acted on, because it 
was contrary tolaw. He had, however, 
learnt from the noble and learned Lord on 
the Woolsack, that ulterior measures were 
to be resorted to, in order to enforce these 
claims on the king of Oude. He had 
understood from the noble and learned 
Lord, that Lord William Bentinck would 
be instructed on the subject, and that the 
measures to be adopted were under the 
consideration of the Board of cutrol, 
and of his Majesty’s Government. It was 
intended to adopt some measures of inter- 
ference with the government of the king 
of Oude, in order that a provision for the 
payment of the debts of the former Vizier 
should be made out of the revenues of 
that country ; and io which debts, that of 
Mr. Prendergast, illegal as it was, should 
be included. It appeared, that instruc- 
tions were to be sent to Lord William 
Bentinck with respect to those debts, and 
he (Lord Ellenborough) could not help 
R 
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feeling considerable alarm at the state of 
things which might arise from such un- 
necessary and unjust interference with a 
native and friendly power in India. But 
if his Majesty’s Ministers were determined 
to adopt regulations for the purpose of 
interfering in the concerns of an allied 
and friendly power, let them, at least, take 
care, that the stain of cupidity and extor- 
tion was not thrown on the country. It 
was possible, that they were justified in 
interfering to procure the payment of 
those claims, but that could never be by 
resorting to measures of harshness or to 
actual hostility. 
urged by the Board of Control was in- 
tended as the introduction of a measure 
of reform in the government of Oude, he 


would only observe, that nothing could | 


be more absurd. If they went back to 
1794, and intended to include the debts 
contracted since that time in the demand 
to be made on the king of Oude, they 
would have such an amount of claims, 


that the attempt to enforce payment would | 


reduce Oude to a state of universal bank- 
ruptcy. Ifthe name of Englishmen was 
to be associated with enforcing such mea- 
sures as had been suggested on account 
of these claims on the people of that dis- 
tressed country, he did not hesitate to 
say, that it would for ever disgrace that 
name, They would be going back toa 
system of government which had not pre- 
vailed for the last fifty years in India; 


and they would imitate transactions, the | 


recollection of which were regarded with 
shame, and which had been stigmatized 
by the law as criminal. Such principles 
of government in India, as he had aliuded 
to, were, on the impeachment of Mr. 
Hastings, condemned by the noble Earl 
opposite, by Mr. Burke, Mr. Fox and 
other great men of the day. No question 
of greater importance than the present to 
the character and honour of this country 
could be conceived, for it was, in point of 
fact, whether or not we were to assume 
the government of Oude? The character 
of the British Government in India for 
moderation and justice depended on keep- 
ing the strictest faith with the princes of 
that country, as had been particularly 
dwelt on in Mr. Maddock’s Report on the 
State of Oude. He would urge, therefore, 
on his Majesty's Government the essential 
importance of not interfering in the 
internal affairs of allied or friendly 
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ters persisted in doing so, it was of 
essential importance that it should be 
evident to the people of India that they 
did so for the protection of the public 
interest—that they did so purely for the 
purpose of relieving the people from op- 
pression, and that no suspicion could exist 
that they were influenced in their conduct 
by sordid and selfish motives. There was 
nothing in Lord William Bentinck’s letter 
to justify the opinion that he approved of 
an interference in the internal government 
of Oude. The noble Lord said, that the 
government of Oude had been greatly im- 
proved within the last few years, and that 
_the condition of the people was much 
better than formerly. He said, that the 
minister lately chosen to conduct the ad- 
ministration in Oude was one of the most 
able and excellent men in India; that he 
was regarded with affection by the people 
of the country; that his character was 
revered in all India; that he entertained 
no feelings of hostility to the British Go- 
/vernment, although such an imputation 
‘had been cast upon him by the resident ; 
and that he was engaged in measures 
which would tend to the improvement of 
the country under his control. There 
could be no doubt of his integrity. The 
matter, therefore, should be left to the 
honour of this able minister. He must 
object to anything like an interference 
with the government of a friendly power 
backed by the whole influence of British 
power. He thought, that it was of essential 
importance, that all the papers and cor- 
respondence relative to this subject should 
be Jaid on their Lordships’ Table. There 
was a most important paper drawn up by 
Lord William Bentinck, and another by 
Lord Hastings, in which both these noble 
Lords admitted, that, by the Treaty of 
Oude, we were not justified in interfering 
in the internal government of a native 
power. Nothing but the circumstance of 
the king of Oude being placed in the 
situation of an enemy could justify such 
interference. That principle had been 
acted upon by all the governor-generals 
of India for the last fifty years. It was 
directed by the Act of Parliament ta 
which he had referred, that wars should 
not be commenced with the native powers, 
This Act was passed with a view to pre- 
vent further conquests in India. He did 
not deny, considering the situation in 
which they stood, that circumstances 
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Prince of India of his power; but, in such 
a case, it was essential that the natives 
of India should see, that the conduct of 
the British Government did not arise from 
any other motive than a desire to promote 
the welfare and happiness of the people. 
He repeated, that there might be cases to 
justify interference, but it would be most 
dangerous to interfere in such cases as 
that of the king of Oude. Such a course 
of proceeding as had been referred to in 
the letter from the Board of Control was 
the last mode to which they should have 
recourse; for, by acting upon the principle 
of interference there laid down, any species 
of outrage might be justified. He doubted 
whether, in the circumstances of Oude, 
any interference, however pure might be 
the motives for it, was desirable, or could 
be looked upon without alarm. 


The state of the people was similar to 


that of the inhabitants of the north-western | 


provinces of British India. It should be 
recollected that, for fifty years, notwith- 
standing the exertions of many of the most 
able men in India, they had been unable 
to give a good government to those pro- 
vinces. The people of Oude were of a 
warlike character. They possessed an 
army of 60,000 men, which, if they took 
possession of the country, they would 
find it alike difficult to maintain or dis- 
band. They would find it a matter of the 
greatest difficulty to retain possession of 
the country without the authority of the 
Sovereign ; the feelings of all the men 
of influence and power, as well as the 
mass of the people, would render any 
such attempt extremely dangerous. It 
ought also to be recollected, that the great 
bulk of the people were Mahomedans, 
and extremely jealous of any interference. 
If, then, the improvement of the state 
of Oude, by violent interposition, was 
doubtful, why should recourse be had to 
such a course, and especially where it was 
pregnant with dangers in respect to other 
provinces in India? Hitherto interference 
had been used under peculiar cireum- 
stances, which separated the case of one 
particular state from the rest; but when 
once the principle was established that, 
for misgoverninent, a sovereign might be 
dethroned, and of that misgovernment the 
Legislature of this country erected them- 
selves as the sole judges, an alarm would 
be excited in all the provinces in India, 
for the case was that of all whe, accoyd- 
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ing tothe British interpretation of good 
government, might, at some period, be 
placed in a similar predicament. This 
was a consideration deserving of the most 
serious attention. In his opinion there 
was not a single circumstance that did 
not show the inexpediency of interfering 
in the present case. Before he sat down, 
he begged to direct their Lordships’ at- 
tention to one circumstance which re- 
quired particular attention. It was stated, 
that the British Government was anxious 
to make provision for the payment of 
debts contracted since 1794, and he would 
ask, whether it was not possible that such 
a pretext might not be regarded with 
| something more than suspicion? Might 
not the motive of cupidity be directly im- 
| puted to them—might it not be said, that 
‘they desired to extend their power and 
influence without regard to the means— 
| that, in short, reform was their pretence, 
but spoliation was their object? He trusted, 
that a good system of government might 
be established, in order that it might lead 
to improvements, and confer benefits on 
the people which they did not at present 
enjoy. If it were attempted to resort to 
the old system of Government in India, 
and endeavour to extort every farthing 
from an impoverished destitute people— 
if any were influenced by private, not by 
public, objects—he wished it to be known, 
that he was no party to such proceedings, 
and he trusted, that the British Govern- 
ment might be vindicated from the igno- 
minious suspicion of such a charge. They 
had been told last year that a new era 
was about to dawn on the people of India 
—that a newand more liberal system was 
to be established ; but he feared, that the 
new era was a return to the old system of 
Indian government which had been aban- 
doned for fifty years. Sooner than return 
to the ancient system of extorting every 
farthing from the resources of an unfortu- 
nate people, for the purpose of rewarding 
individual favourites, or for private objects, 
he should not desire the maintenance of 
our Indian possessions for one day; and 
rather than the ignominy of such a course 
should be attached to the British nation, 
he would see its power in India fall for 
‘ever. An unreformed Parliament, had 
declared its intention to prevent the 
extension of our empire, and put a stop 
to the perpetration of crime for that pur- 
jpose. He trusted that the same virtue 
lwould exigt in the pregent Parliginent, 
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and that it would not sanction the course 
of proceeding set forth in the instructions 
sent from the Board of Control to the 
Directors. He had told them of a great 
wrong, ofa great injustice, and a great 
crime that might have been committed, at 
least so he should have considered it, had 
the orders of the Board of Control been 
acted upon; but he feared, if he un- 
derstood the noble and learned Lord on 
the Woolsack correctly, that the matter 
was still under the favourable considera- 
tion of the Government. In conclusion, 
he trusted their Lordships would prevent 
any such conduct from being pursued, 
and that the Government would preserve 
good faith with native sovereigns in India, 
the allies of this country; and that that 
high character for integrity and honour 
which we had hitherto maintained would 
be sedulously and strictly preserved. He 
believed, that there would be no objection 
to the Motion which he was about to 
make, and he would, therefore, move for, 
“* Copies of all minutes of the Governor- 
General and members of Council in Ben- 
gal, and of all proceedings of the Governor- 
General in Council, and of all communi- 
cations from the Governor-General in 
Council to the Court of Directors of the 
East-India Company, relative to the affairs 
of Oude, from 30th July, 1831, to the 
present time; together with a specifica- 
tion of the dates at which the several do- 
cuments have been received by the Court 
of Directors. Also, copies of all commu- 
nications relative to the affairs of Oude 
from the Court of Directors of the East- 
India Company to the Governor-General 
in Council, from the receipt of the minute 
of the Governor-General, dated 30th July, 
1831, to the present time; and also, copy 
of a despatch from the Secretary to the 
supreme Government, to the Resident at 
Lucknow, dated the 11th July, 1811; 
and of a letter from the Governor-General 
to the Resident at Lucknow, dated 25th 
March, 1814, referred to in the minute of 
the Governor-General, dated 30th July, 
1831—so far as the same can be granted 
without detriment to the public service.” 
The Lord Chancellor said, that what- 
ever opinion he might entertain, whatever 
course he might feel it his duty to pursue, 
with respect to some parts of the noble 
Lord’s speech, he felt satisfied that he 
could not do better than follow the noble 
Lord in one course which he had pursued, 
and he (the Lord Chancellor) felt assured 
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that their Lordships would feel obliged to 
him for so doing—namely, confining his 
observations to the question before the 
House, and stating them as shortly as 
possible. With respect to the papers 
which had been moved for by the noble 
Baron, he (the Lord Chancellor) had no 
objection to their production, unless on 
one ground—-namely, that they went over 
a considerable space of time, and, as he 
was informed, for he did not know directly 
what was the case, they were somewhat 
voluminous. That was, however, a con- 
sideration for their Lordships. He said, 
that there was no objection to the pro- 
duction of these papers, but he ought to 
have said, that, perhaps, every single 
document required by the noble Lord 
could not be produced, but he (the Lord 
Chancellor) would promise that, with the 
exception of one or two papers which his 
right hon. friend the President of the 
Board of Control stated, that at present 
it would be inconsistent with the public 
service to produce, the remainder should 
be laid on the Table. Their Lordships 
must be aware that he (the Lord Chan- 
cellor) had no access to those papers, but 
his right hon. friend, the President of the 
Board of Control, assured him that there 
was no disposition to withhold any in- 
formation on that question which could 
be given consistently with the public ser- 
vice. He could not, however, proceed to 
notice the direct observations of the noble 
Lord without observing, that the line of 
conduct adopted by the noble Lord was 
somewhat out of the ordinary course of 
Parliamentary proceedings. What was 
the course pursued by the noble Baron ? 
The noble Baron had risen to complain 
of a motion which had been made in the 
Court of King’s Bench for a mandamus to 
compel the Directors of the East-India 
Company to pursue a certain course; 
that, in point of fact, despatches were 
sent from the Board of Control to the 
India House to be sent according to the 
usual practice to India, and which de- 
spatches directed that a certain line of 
conduct should be pursued. The noble 
Baron, it appeared, disapproved of these 
despatches, and said, that they directed 
an illegal course of proceeding, because 
they directed the Governor-General to do 
certain things contrary to the Act of Par- 
liament, and which might lead to the im- 
peachment of such Governor-General ; 
that, in short, these despatches would lead 
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his noble friend, the Governor-General, 
to involve himself with all the inhabitants 
of India, natives as well as Europeans, 
and make him violate his duty to his 
country and his Sovereign, trampling 
upon the usages of India, and setting at 
nought Acts of Parliament by pressing 
these claims by force upon the King of 
Oude. To all these reasons, the least of 
which he (the Lord Chancellor) admitted 
would justify more severe censures than 
the noble Lord had directly passed upon 
the Board of Control and the right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of it, he would 
return a very short answer,—namely, the 
act which the noble Baron so severely 
blamed was not to be done. In the rea- 
soning of the noble Baron he concurred ; 
but never was a Motion more unnecessary 
than his; for the course which the noble 
Baron so highly disapproved, was not to 
be followed. The noble Lord brought 
forward a Motion for the purpose of 
blaming his right bon, friend for having 
taken a certain course, which course his 
right hon. friend had thought it expedient 
to abandon, as his right hon. friend no 
longer thought it expedient to forward the 
despatches in question to India. Accord- 
ing to the noble Lord’s statement, his right 
hon. friend was correct in abandoning his 
intention of sending out the despatches 
in question; but the statement of the 
noble Baron, whose Motion would have 
been most irregular if his statement were 
correct, became the most irregular of all 
irregular proceedings, when it was shown, 
that the statement itself was grossly in- 
correct. He would show that by and 
by. For the present, he was assum- 
ing that the statement of the noble Baron 
was a correct picture of the case, but he 
should presently show how distorted and 
destroyed the picture was,—how false in 
its colouring,—what a marvellous sample it 
was of the great graphic school for pro- 
ducing an “ unlikeness” of the original, 
—a picture more unlike than he had ever 
seen an animal, man, or tree, represented 
in the worst painted country sign that had 
ever put his credulity to the test. He 
pledged himself to show this; but still, 
supposing the picture exhibited by the 
noble Baron to be in strict keeping, 
colouring, and drawing true to the 
original and to the life, and that the Mo- 
tion of the Attorney-General, in the 
Court of King’s Bench, had been all that 
the noble Baron had described it, and that 
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it was, as such, deserving all the censure 
which the noble Baron had bestowed upon 
it, still he (the Lord Chancellor) would ask, 
was every Minister of the Crown, or in- 
deed any private individual, ever so hardly 
dealt with as, in this instance, had been 
his right hon. friend, the President of the 
Board of Control? His right hon. friend 
had conceived an intention, which, it ap- 
peared, had proved displeasing to some 
one; that intention he abandoned, and his 
very abandonment was the signal for an 
attack against him. No human being, 
much less a Minister of the Crown, 
should have been thus treated. He freely 
confessed, that his standard of political 
morality was strict, and that he was as 
exigent as most men in what he expected 
from the governors of the people; but he 
must say, the noble Baron, in this respect, 
went beyond the most rigid of stoics, for he 
would not excuse the man who, having 
once entertained the notion of doing that 
which, if done, would be unworthy of 
approbation; and when the course of 
events took away the necessity of the 
contemplated mode of proceeding, the 
censure of the noble Baron still remained, 
though the act was not committed. Such 
was certainly not the course consistent 
with the ordinary proceedings in cases in 
which a censure was contemplated upon 
ministerial conduct, He had all along, 
however, assumed the statement of the 
noble Baron to have been correct, but he 
was now about to show, that never was a 
statement of the conduct of a Minister 
more unlike the real state of things,— 
never was portrait so opposite in every 
feature to the original. In the first place, 
however, he must remark, that he knew, 
from long and painful experience, the 
truth of the proposition which the noble 
Baron stated in his speech, that the sub- 
ject under consideration was one than 
which none was more important, and few 
which more concerned the interests and 
character of this country, than Indian po- 
litics, yet no subject obtained less favour 
in this and the other House of Parliament 
than any question the locality of which 
was the banks of the Ganges or the vi- 
cinity of the Indus. He trusted that, on 
this occasion, their Lordships would do 
him the justice to feel, that, when an 
esteemed friend and colleague, in whose 
administration of the difficult office he 
filled, he (the Lord Chancellor) had the 
most implicit confidence, was attacked, or 
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rather a statement made, perhaps not in- 
tended as an attack, it was fit that he 
should be allowed to state his right hon. 
friend’s defence. The noble Lord com- 
menced his observations on the subject 
before their Lordships by alluding to the 
different classes of claimants on the 
Vizier Nabob of Onde. The noble Baron 
proceeded to state, that Mr. Prendergast 
had not himself advanced money to the 
Vizier; that he had purchased the debt 
from the Dosses; that this was notorious, 
and was denied by nobody. The noble 
Baron also said, that by purchasing this 
debt, Mr. Prendergast acted in contra- 
vention of an Act of Parliament, by 
which contracting a loan with a native 


prince in India was declared to be a mis- | 
demeanour; that no attempt should be | 


made to get payment of the debt to Mr. 
Prendergast; and that any attempt to do 
so could onlv be imputed to the rapacity 
of the individual who had violated the 
law. The noble Lord had brought a very 
grave charge against a gentleman now no 
more, and alsoa still graver charge against 
the Governinent, who admitted his claims, 
and sought to obtain payment of his debt. 
Happily, however, the venom that had 
been spread abroad was accompanied by 
its antidote, for the noble Lord had said, 
that the Act of Parliament which the 
noble Lord contended that Mr. Prender- 
gast had violated had passed in the course 
of the year 1797; but the noble Lord 
candidly added, that it did not come into 
operation until January Ist, 1788. Ad- 
mitting, therefore, for a moment that Mr. 
Prendergast had purchased the debt in the 
way he described, it would have been no 
misdemeanour if he had not made the pur- 
chase after the 3lst of December, 1797. 
The noble Lord even did not say, that Mr. 
Prendergast did not purchase the claim on 
the Vizier until after December, 1797. 
Tf allthat the noble Lord had stated were 
true,—if it were true that the purchase of 
the claim was notorious,—that nobody 
denied the purchase,—if all the minutiz 
was correct, he must still assert, that it 
were of no avail, because, as was said by 
the noble Lord, in the same breath as his 
charge, there was no misdemeanourt if the 
purchase did not take place after Decem- 
ber, 1797. He was prepared, however, 
to show, that there had been no purchase 
whatever. The noble Lord said, that it 
was notorious that there was a purchase, 
and challenged contradiction. With equal 
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confidence he denied the correctness of 
the noble Lord’s statement. He denied it 
on the authority of those who were well 
acquainted with the whole proceedings, — 
he denied it on the authority of the rela- 
tions, the triends, the acquaintances, and 
the Counsel, of Mr. Prendergast. The 
noble Lord assumed, that that which no- 
body had ever heard denied must be true. 
But no one, whose admission was worth 
anything, was ever heard to admit, that 
the facts of the case were such as were 
stated by the noble Lord. Nobody who 
had even the shadow of a shade of a right 
to speak on the subject said, that the case 
was such as had been described by the 
noble Baron. He said this, not only on 
the authority of the relatives, friends, and 
the Counsel of Mr. Prendergast, now in 
England, but on the authority of those 
who were, in 1797, in Lucknow, Benares, 
and Calcutta, and who were prepared to 
give the most satisfactory and unanswer- 
able evidence on the subject. The bonds 
were signed in the year 1785; and to 
prove, that the charge against Mr. Pren- 
dergast was never made without calling 
down the most peremptory and indignant 
denial, he would mention, that, when in 
the House of Commons, he had denied it. 
He denied it there in the years 1812 and 
1816. He denied it in the House of 
Commons in 1822 also. His noble friend, 
the Chancellor of Ireland, supported him 
at that time: they divided the House 
when this charge was made, and rebutted 
this notorious charge—this charge that 
nobody could deny. The House of Com- 
inons, having listencd to this notorious, 
this undeniable charge, divided, and the 
result of the division was a majority 
of 80 to 30 in favour of the claims 
of Mr. Prendergast, and they even grant- 
ed a Committee. To whom did the 
House of Commons grant that Committee? 
Not, be it remembered, to a Minister of 
the Crown, or to the President of the 
Board of Control, but to a Member of the 
Opposition, who, perhaps with that ex- 
ception, hardly ever carried a question 
against the Government. Somuch, then, 
for the notoriety of the purchase of the 
bonds by Mr. Prendergast. Mr. Pren- 
dergast was the mere commission-agent of 
the Dosses, acting for them under a power 
of attorney, and was richly entitled to all 
he earned in that capacity. He became 
acquainted with Mr. Prendergast in the 
year 1811, when consulted by him, to- 
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gether with Sir Samuel Romilly and the | 
present Master of the Rolls; and he had | 
never seen an individual who so completely | 
identified himself with the interests of his | 
employers, indeed to a degree which | 
might well justify the conjecture in the 
public mind, that he was a principal. His 
anxious labours, in the opinion of his 
friends, eventually cost him his life. With 
respect to the origin of the claim, he 
must state, that, of all the great bankers 
of India, the Dosses at Calcutta, Be- | 
nares, Oude, and Lucknow, were un- 
questionably the most extensive. The 
claim in question bore not the least re- 
semblance to a private debt,-—had no con- 
nexion with any private transaction, and 
had not in any degree analogy to what 
might strictly be called a private debt. 
The course of business was this :—The 
Nabob Vizier Asoph-ud-Dowlah had at 
the time a great pressure upon him, by 
reason of a rebellion in one district, ‘and 
while that rebellion raged, under the dith- 
culty, nay, impossibility of obtaining pro- 
per stores, baggaze- -carts, cattle, and 
other necessaries of an Indian commissa- 
riat, for want of the sinews of war—a 
money supply—application for assistance 
was wade by the Nabob Vizier to the 
Dosses, not the bankers themselves, but 
their agent, acting for and on the behalf 
of their great banking-houses at Lucknow. 
They at first objected, on the ground that 
the Nabob’s Vizier’s security, not the best 
at any period, was insufficient still more 
in consequence of the warfare in which he 
was engaged. The English resident at 
Lucknow, Mr. Cherry, was then applied 
to by the Nabob Vizier, who gave to the 
Dosses his personal guarantee, so far as 
his communication with the Governor- 
General on the subject would go. Mr. 
Cherry did not conceal the application | 
from head-quarters, but communicated it | 
to Lord Teignmouth, then Sir John 
Shore, Governor-General, and obtained 
his entire approval of the course Mr. 
Cherry had taken. On this supplies were | 
granted, and more being subsequently re- 
quired, Mr. Cherry was again appealed to 
and he again applied for and obtained the 
approval of Sir John Shore for guarantee- | 
ing a further advance. Now he (the | 
Lord Chancellor) begged to ask if this | 
transaction could be put on the footing of | 
a private debt, or whether the honour of | 
this country, of which so much had been | 
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some degree to be somewhat involved in 
it, when twice over a personal guarantee 
had been given by a resident agent, and 
approved of by a resident Governor-Gene- 
ral; and when on that guarantee, so made 
and so approved of, the money was ac- 
tually paid and advanced. By its means 
the war was prosecuted, the rebellion put 
down, the most perfect success obtained, 
and owing to this transaction, thus gua- 
ranteed, the Nabob Vizier was saved. He, 
it was true, was the debtor, but by the re- 
presentations made by English governors 
and English agents he was enabled to 
obtain the loan, and under such circum- 
stances it was the duty of the Govern- 
ment to see that the lenders were not 
losers. He could not avoid referring to 
another important feature in the consi- 
deration of the present question. The 
act of 1793 had been alluded to, and es- 
pecially one clause referring to future 
conquests in India. He must also remind 
their Lordships of a resolution previously 
passed by the House of Commons, with 
which he was satisfied the illustrious Duke 
near him (the Duke of Wellington) was 
acquainted, inasmuch as he had taken a 
most distinguished part in its strict main- 
tenance and most religious observance. 
that resolution was to thé effect that 
it was inconsistent with the policy, honour, 
and character of this country to attempt 
to extend British possessions in India by 
conquest. Nothing could be more just, 
virtuous, or politic, than the framing of 
more 
complete, and undeniable, than, 
that from the passing of this resolution 
and of this Act of Parliament, the flagrant 
daily and hourly violation of them had 
been perpetual. At the time it was pass- 
ed we possessed in India only a small 
peninsula in one place, a small piece of 
land in another, and a factory in a third, 
whereas at 
this moment we, who had passed this 


'self-denying ordinance — we who had de- 


clared that our dominions in India 
should not be extended by cenquest— 
had become actually possessed of two- 
thirds of India, and were really possessed 
of the remaining one-third, and all ob- 
tained by the very means which this re- 
solution, and this Act of Parliament, so 
strongly and so justly condemned. The 
noble Baron had here ample room for 
censure, instead of emptying the vials 


justly said, might not be considered in| of his indignation upon the right hon, 
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the President of the Board of Control for 
his unfulfilled bad intentions, for the noble 
Baron had imputed nothing more to the 
right hon. Gentleman. Here was a solemn 
resolution of the Legislature, a specific 
Act of Parliament violated, and violated 
ever since it had been passed ;—here was 
not evil intended, but bad acts, and a 
long and uninterrupted series of bad acts 
committed, and surely, according at least 
to the code of modern morals and the 
practice of modern legislation, it was 
much more incumbent on the noble Baron 
to apply censure where wrong had been 
committed, than where wrong, if there 
were anything wrong in the matter, had 
only been intended. The noble Baron 
seemed to have perverted the old saying, 
that “hell was paved with good inten- 
tions,” for he would, it appeared, have it, 
that a portion of it was reserved for bad 
intentions that had never been perfected. 
He knew of no right whereby the noble 
Baron was authorised to assume that any 


portion of that fiery and tessellated pave-, 


ment, that even a single die of it, con- 
sisted of bad intentions and bad designs 
which had not been carried into effect— 
that a single bit of it was appropriated to 
evil thoughts, which, evil as they might 
be, and, as in this case, the noble Baron 
might represent them to be, had not, at 
all events, ripened into evil actions. If 
the noble Baron had arraigned the British 
Government and the East. ‘India Company 
for those acts by which our dominion had 
been gained and extended in India, he 
would have acted with greater edifica- 
tion and more practical effect, than by 
attacking his right hon. friend. If the 
noble Baron ever ruminated on once more 
taking office, and, if in the course of those 
ruminations, he ever thought of taking the 
Secretaryship of the Home Department 
in place of the Presidency of the Board 
of Control, perhaps he might think that 
a Proclamation to the following effect, 
might not be without its use :—‘* Whereas, 
certain evil disposed persons have been 
guilty of forming several bad resolutions 
and intentions, and whereas it is expedi- 
ent that such resolutions and intentions 
should be punished, any person giving in- 
formation at the office of the Secretary of 
State will be rewarded, and no questions 
asked as to whether any overt act was com- 
mitted or not.” Now if this were applied 
to India it would not be more contrary to 
the course adopted by practical moralists 
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than that recommended by the noble 
Baron. At most the charge was but of 
something intended. Nothing was done. 
It was only, that something might have 
been done. Why, the severest Judges of 
ancient or modern times, even Minos and 
Rhadamanthus themselves, judged only by 
the past tense. But the noble Baron 
a greater Judge than all of them put to- 
gether, judged according to the preterplu- 
perfect subjunctive tense. It was no 
matter what Mr. Grant did—it was no 
matter what he had done, but the whole 
accusation of the noble Baron regarded 
what Mr. Grant might, could, should, or 
would have done, but for something else 
that happened to prevent him froin doing 
it. It was not for what he did in the past 
tense that the noble Baron attacked his 
right hon. friend, it was for what in the 
preterpluperfect subjunctive tense he might 
have done, that he encountered the noble 
Baron’s tremendous censure. Our good 
intentions did not prevent us from ex- 
tending our dominions in India, first, by 
war and conquest, and then by a system 
of subsidizing the native powers, or, in 
other words, of converting them into our 
subject states. In such cases the native 
prince gave up three-fourths of his terri- 
tory as security, reserving to himself the en- 
tire control of his seraglio, of his family, and 
his palace. During the splendid period 
that the Marquis Wellesley presided over 
the destinies of India, so greatly to the 
benetit of his country, and so much in ac- 
cordance with the views of those who had 
sent him thither—during that period of 
time, which was one uninterrupted course 
of successes, full of military and political 
glory,among other things that fell beforethat 
power which then went stalking through 
India, trampling under foot the resolution 
and the Act of Parliament—amongst other 
powers that fell prostrate before that 
mighty force, was the Nabob of Oude, 
whose predecessor, Nabob Vizir Asoph- 
ud-Dowlah, had contracted this debt, 
and who had been reigning Prince of 
Oude from 1775 to 1797. During that 
period he had not time nor means to pay 
the debt due to those bankers, and during 
that time we guaranteed its payment, and 
Lord Teignmouth twice over ratified that 
guarantee. Asoph-ud Dowlah borrowed 
the money to maintain his sovereignty, 
and preserve his territory. By its means 
he succeeded in doing so, and eventually 
the British Government reaped the benefit 
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of that success. We became by the 
force of events, as regarded the benefit 
derived from that loan, converted from 
sureties into principals—from seconds 
into firsts. Would any man say, that in 
honour the British Government was not 
bound to see such a claim justly settled ? 
In 1811 he had brought forward a peti- 
tion on this subject in the House of Com- 
mons from Mr. Prendergast. But the 
same opinion with regard to this claim, 
that opinion which his right hon. friend 
was blamed by the noble Baron for adopt- 
ing, had been adopted and acted upon by 
former Governors of India, as well as by 
former Presidents of the Board of Con- 
trol. Everybody who had heard the 
clear statement of the noble Baron must 
have supposed, that this opinion had ori- 
ginated with his right hon. friend himself 
—that it was, in fact, a crotchet of Mr. 
Grant, and of Mr. Grant exclusively. 
Now for Lord Wellesley, in the first in- 
stance, as an authority. His Lordship 
knew something of India—not so much 
perhaps as the noble Baron, who of course 
knew more than any one else upon that 
subject; but, at all events, Lord Welles- 
ley had been in India, and he knewa 
little even of the pecuniary transactions 
of this Mr. Prendergast in that country. 
While Lord Wellesley was Governor- 
General of India, a claim on the part of 
Mr. Prendergast against this same Nabob 
for a sum amounting to about 60,0007. 
or 70,000/., which had been outstanding 
for seven years, had been put in train, by 
the aid of Government, for settlement, 
and that money was finally paid. In that 
case Mr. Prendergast was principal. He 
would now show, that Lord Wellesley 
knew him as an agent. [The noble and 
learned Lord here read an extract from a 
letter from Lord Wellesley to Lord Moira, 
then Governor-General of India, referring 
to this claim of Mr. Prendergast’s clients, 
stating that matters of higher importance 
had necessarily, while he (Lord Welles- 
ley) was in India, prevented him from 
doing justice to this affair, and repeating 
his (Lord Wellesley’s) entire conviction of 
the strength of the claim and the pro- 
priety of having it arranged.] He would 
now read to their Lordships an extract 
from the despatch of Mr. Thornton, 
chairman of the East-India Company in 
1814. [Lord Ellenborough: ‘That is a 
private letter.] The noble Baron might 
tegard it asa private letter, he regarded 
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it in the light ofa despatch—at all events, 
it proved what was the opinion of Mr. 
Thornton on the subject. [The noble 
Lord here read an extract from it in 
which the writer stated that Lord Corn- 
wallis’s secretary, Mr. Robinson, was 
amply satisfied of the justice of the claim. 
The noble Lord also quoted the authority, 
of Lord Teignmouth in favour of the jus- 
tice of the claim.] There were three classes 
of claimants upon the king of Oude. The 
one consisted of Europeans who had lent 
money to the Nabob, the other of natives 
who were not British subjects, and the 
third was composed of natives who were 
also British subjects. The Europeans re- 
linquishing their interest were paid their 
principal. The natives, as no one in- 
terposed in their behalf, were obliged to 
take what they could get. They were 
glad to take a composition of, he believed 
18 per cent. 

Lord Ellenborough said, that they in- 
sisted upon having the whole of the debt 
with 18 per cent. compound interest on it. 

The Lord Chancellor thought, that the 
noble Lord had said that they had com- 
pounded for 18 per cent. on the principal 
due. It now appeared that they were 
offered the principal with 18 per cent. 
compound interest for six years. The 
same offer was made to the Dosses, but 
they indignantly rejected it. They said 
that they were British subjects, and they 
insisted upon having the same terms given 
to them that had been awarded to the Eu- 
ropeans. He would now proceed to the 
last point on which he had to observe. 
He entirely agreed with the noble Baron 
as to the impolicy and injustice of adopt- 
ing force in cases of this kind as against 
Nabobs of India. The noble Baron had 
charged his right hon. friend with com- 
manding that, in the despatch for the 
sending out of which the mandamus had 
been applied for, the execution of which 
command the noble Baron had said would 
have been a crime on the part of Lord 
William Bentinck. Now, he knew some- 
thing of Lord William Bentinck, and of 
this he was sure, that his noble friend 
would be the last man in such a case to 
do that which was wrong. The whole 
charge, therefore, resolved itself into what 
was intended by his right hon. friend. 
He held in his hand the despatch of his 
right hon. friend to the East-India Di- 
rectors, and also the orders enclosed in it 
for Lord William Bentinck; and their 
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Lordships would expect, that, if there was 
‘not mention made of guns and bayonets, 
and to the use to be made of such wea- 
pons—if the plan of a campaign was not 
laid down with the proper maps and plans 
annexed, that there would at least be some 
display of power; but what was actually 
said? and he would maintain that there 
was nothing in either. In the despatch 
for Lord William Bentinck his right hon. 
friend, after stating the various grounds 
upon which the justice of the claim was 
founded, added, that our interposition 
with the King of Oude to settle this claim, 
should be ‘direct and formal.” Was there 
anything of fosce contemplated in such 
direction as that? His right hon. friend 
proceeded to state, that he could not bet- 
ter convey his meaning than by stating 
what was formerly expressed in Mr, Stra- 
cey’s letter to the Vizier of Oude, dated in 
October, 1816. [The noble and learned 
Lord here read an extract from the letter 
in question, recommending the Vizier of 
Oude to take measures to place this claim 
in a train of adjustment.] Such was the 
nature of the despatch for the sending out 
of which a mandamus had been applied 
for, Was there anything like threat or 
menace contained in it? He only ap- 
pealed, in defence of his right hon. friend, 
to the plain meaning and sense of the 
document. With revard to the intention 
with which it was written, his right hon. 
friend, of course, could alone speak with 
authority on that point. His right hon. 
friend was a member of the other House. 
He did not believe, that the noble Baron 
was so destitute of friends in that House, 
that he was so utterly inops concili there, 
that he could not find a friend who could 
do justice to this mightily great subject, 
and who could interrogate his right hon. 
friend as to those intentions of which he 
had been accused, and which had not 
been carried into effect. That was the 
obvious way for obtaining a satisfactory 
explanation from the best authority on the 
subject: but then their Lordships would, 
in that case, have been deprived of the 
eloquent speech of the noble Lord him- 
self. He did not deny the right which 
members of the Legislature had to call 
Ministers to account in either House; but 
the more convenient course was, where the 
conduct of a member of the Government 
belonging to the other House was to be 
brought forward to notice, that it should 
be made the subject of notice where the 
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individual in question would be able to 
defend himself. He knew little himself of 
this subject, and he had, therefore, no 
doubt, made but a feeble defence where 
his right hon. friend could make a most 
triumphant one. It was long since he 
had first called the attention of Parlia- 
ment to the settlement of this claim. The 
first occasion was in 181], when he pre- 
sented a petition to the House of Com- 
mons on the subject; he afterwards 
brought it under the consideration of the 
House in 1812 and 1822. In the latter 
year the prorogation of Parliament pre- 
vented the inquiry from being proceeded 
with. All that the Government proposed 
at present was, to renew that investiga- 
tion, and to interpose with the King of 
Oude to have an inquiry instituted. The 
total amount of the principal of the debt 
was 110,000/.; and his right hon. friend 
had merely directed that the claim should 
be submitted to further consideration, in 
order to see if its justice could be substan- 
tiated and its settlement provided. Such 
was the present posture of affairs. It was 
but common justice to those unfortunate 
bankers, who had been kept out of their 
money for forty years, and from the loan 
of which money this country had eventu- 
ally reaped such benefit, that an inquiry 
should be instituted, and that justice 
should be done. 

The Duke of Wellington said, he con- 
curred with his noble friend, Lord Ellen- 
borough, in expressing his surprise at the 
letters contained in the papers on their 
Lordships’ table, and his astonishment, 
that any such letters should have been 
written by the President of the Board of 
Control. He was still more surprised, that 
it should have been attempted to force 
such a despatch upon the Court of Di- 
rectors. The right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Grant) in that despatch, had assumed 
powers which had never before been exer- 
cised by the Board of Control. He had 
never before known such a measure taken 
by the State to enforce the payment of 
the claim of a private individual, except 
in one instance. The instance in which 
an analogous interference was made by 
the State in favour of the claims of pri- 
vate individuals was to be found in the 
treaty of Paris of 1814, which was only 
done in consequence of a similar stipula- 
tion in the treaty of Amiens, arising out 
of the state of things produced by the 
French Revolution, He would defy the 
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noble and learned Lord to produce any 
other instance in which the State had in- 
terfered in favour of the debts owing to 
private individuals. Their Lordships 
would see, that the words used in the 
Government despatch were exceedingly 
strong. They were as follow :—* We feel 
it incumbent on us to use our utmost 
efforts to retrieve the present claimants 
from the unfortunate situation in which 
they are placed.” What was the impres- 
sion which the use of those terms made 
upon the Court of Directors? They said 
in their reply, that ‘* ‘ the utmost efforts’ 
of the British Government mean compul- 
sion, either by intimidation or force.” 
Such was the meaning attached to it by 
the Court of Directors. How did it hap- 
pen that Mr. Grant did not reply to that 
charge, and disclaim such a meaning? 
The noble and learned Lord had said this 
subject should have been brought forward 
in the other House, and that as the man- 
damus had been withdrawn, there was no 
use whatever in bringing forward such a 
motion as that of his noble friend. Now, 
the noble and learned Lord had himself 
stated, that though the mandamus had 
been withdrawn, the measure could be 
attained in another way. He conceived, 
that, under such circumstances, his noble 


friend was perfectly justified in bringing | 


the matter under the notice of that House. 
He was as ready as the noble Lord to ad- 
mit, that Mr. Prendergast was a very 
amiable and a very honourable man, but 
that circumstance did not alter the fact 
stated by his noble friend ; for if he had 
purchased this claim after the Act of 1797, 
it was an infraction of that act of Pavrlia- 


ment. He did not think it possible that , 
a person filling such an office as that filled | 
by Mr. Cherry, and who, in such a situa- | 


tion, should have nothing to do with such 


matters, could have acted as the noble | 


and learned Lord had represented, or that 
he would have pledged himself as security 
for the loan. The noble and learned 
Lord would find nothing in the papers 
laid before the House to countenance such 
a supposition. It was said, that a part of 
this money was lent for the support of an 
army; but a portion of it was lent for the 
purpose of supplying food for the Nabob’s 
wild beasts. The money, it was said, was 
expended in saving the province—a pro- 
vince which, not a few months after, but 
several years after, was ceded to the Bri- 
tish Government, and it was on that con- 
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sideration, that the noble and learned Lord 
contended that we should be security for 
the payment of this claim. With respect 
to the opinion which the noble and learned 
Lord had quoted of Lord Wellesley in fa- 
vour of this claim, and which was con- 
tained in a private letter, he would oppose 
to that opinion the conduct of Lord Wel- 
lesley on the subject while he occupied the 
situation of Governor-General of India. 
Lord Wellesley, during that time, nego- 
tiated a treaty with the Nabob of Oude, 
which treaty contained certain provisions 
with respect to the settlement of the Na- 
bob’s debts, and in it there was not a 
syllable with regard to those debts. Now, 
if Lord Wellesley thought that they should 
be paid, why did he not introduce a pro- 
vision in that treaty, as security for their 
payment? The noble Duke read a short 
passage from the despatch of the present 
Governor-General of India, Lord William 
Bentinck, stating, that Oude had been 
much misgoverned, but that he now hoped 
for better things from the advice of a ju- 
dicious resident, and concluded by saying, 
that he was glad his noble friend’s Motion 
was to be successful; for the papers he 
asked for would throw much light on this 
important subject. 

Lord Plunkett would not, after what had 
been said by his noble and learned friend 
|on the woolsack, detain their Lordships 

with many observations. The subject now 
| under discussion was one on which, when 
| agitated in the other House of Parliament 

so long ago as in 1822, he had formed a 
| very strong and a very decided opinion ; 
' and he must say, that every new inquiry 
he had made, every new document he had 
the opportunity of examining, had com- 
pletely confirmed him in the opinion he 
then formed in favour of the justice of the 
| present claims, and the duty imposed on 
the British Government to use every pro- 
| per means in their power to enforce the 
liquidation of those claims on the Sove- 
reign of Oude. He complained of the 
course which had been pursued upon the 
| present occasion. Originally, the Motion 
| was for an inquiry into the claims of the 
Calcutta bankers; but now it was for the 
production generally of papers relative to 
the state of Oude. The two things were 
totally distinct. The present position of 
affairs relative to the state of Oude might 
make it impertinent or improper for him 
to enter into the discussion of them: and 
therefore he should confine himself to that 
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part of the case which affected his right 
hon. friend, the President of the Board of 
Control, and also his noble friend who had 
been the Governor of India at a period 
when some of the transactions occurred, 
and whose conduct had been particularly 
alluded to in the course of the present 
debate. The charge now made, although 
he was at a loss definitely to ascertain it, 
was to call down a censure on his right 
hon. friend, the President of the Board of 
Control, for the intention he had formerly 
entertained, and which he had subse- 
quently abandoned, in insisting that the 
despatch should be sent. The noble Duke 
(Wellington) had charged his right hon. 
friend, not with exercising the influence of 
the British Government in obtaining re- 
dress from the Sovereign of Oude, but 
with threatening to do so with force and 
violence. He could not, however, find 
any passage in the document itself which 
could be made, by any torture of criti- 
cism, to bear such aconstruction. The 
noble Duke had not carefully read the 
answer sent by the Court of Directors, 
and the complaint now made was in no 
way founded on it. That answer, from the 
beginning to the end, proceeded on a de- 
nial of the justice of the claim and the 
right of the creditors to call on the Board 
of Directors for any assistance. The 
Court of Directors found fault with the 
Board of Control for exercising any in- 
terference whatever upon the subject. 
That ground, however, was now aban- 
doned, and the charge was made of in- 
terfering by threats of force at-d violence. 
If a heavy debt was contracted with the 
knowledge and sanction of the British Go- 
vernment, surely it would be very hard 
should protection not be extended to the 
claimants. The point set up by the Di- 
rectors was, that there was no right on 
the part of the Board of Control to inter- 
fere in any way; but the complaint of the 
noble Lord was, that threats were used to 
enforce the claim; but the whole ended 
in verbal criticism. In what consisted the 
threats? Was it the single phrase, that the 
Board adopted the expressions used by 
Mr. Stacey? It appeared to him, that 
the object of the Motion was to fasten 
odium on his right hon. friend, the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Control, because he 
had made use of an expression which, 
separate from the context, might, by great 
ingenuity, be forced to bear something like 
the interpretation affixed to it, The noble 
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and learned Lord went into the history of 
the transaction in question, for the pur- 
pose of showing, that if not by formal 
guarantee, yet in honour and good faith 
the British Government had been parties 
to it. Under the composition for paying 
the debts of the king of Oude, the Euro- 
pean creditors got the full amount of their 
demands; but what was the situation of 
the native creditors? They got no such 
composition. The terms proposed to them 
were nothing like so beneficial as those 
accepted by the European creditors. The 
Calcutta bankers, however, said that they 
were British subjects, and therefore ought 
to be treated as European creditors; and 
on that ground declined to accept those 
inferior terms; conceiving, that they would 
thereby degrade themselves below the cha- 
racter which they ought to sustain as Bri- 
tish subjects. He relied on this transac- 
tion in two points of view,—in the first 
place, those natives were insisting on their 
absolute rights; it afforded, at the same 
time, the most perfect conviction of the 


justice and honesty of their claims. But 


the princes of India, it seemed, had a 
mode peculiar to themselves of settling 
accounts. They took it for granted, in 
the first place, that the money paid by the 
creditors had never been fairly advanced ; 
they audited the account by striking off 
so much as they thought unjust and ex- 
orbitant; and those who did not choose 
to submit to such a settlement, were de- 
clared not entitled to the liquidation of 
their claims at all. Such was the settle- 
ment of accounts which had been repre- 
sented as congenial to the habits of the 
people of India. He did not wish to 
speak disrespectfully of the Court of Di- 
rectors; but he thought, in the course 
they adopted, they had not acted in the 
honourable and just spirit of British mer- 
chants, and still less in accordance with 
that great and awful responsibility which 
attached to them as swaying the destinies 
of that important empire which had been 
placed under their charge. Under all the 
circumstances of the case, he thought that 
there was a just claim on the British Go- 
vernment in India, and that the subject 
ought to be renewed. Sir Samuel Romilly, 
Sir James Mackintosh, Lord Lyndhurst, 
and several of the best and wisest men in 
the country, had solemnly and deliberately 
declared their opinions that these claims 
ought to be admitted. 

Lord Ellenborough, in reply, defended 
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the conduct of the Court of Directors. 
Mr. Prendergast, he again asserted, had 
purchased part of his claim, and he was not 
exclusively the agent of the Dosses. In- 
deed, he was surprised, that the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack made that 
assertion ; because he had understood the 
noble and learned Lord to state, in con- 
versation, that Mr. Prendergast was a 
principal, and not an agent. But whether 
he were a principal or an agent, as he was 
not to have any remuneration unless he 
succeeded, he was equally concerned in 
the bond, and came equally within the 
meaning of the Act of Parliament. If the 
noble Lords opposite would only consult 
all the papers which were accessible to 
them, they would find, that the claims of 
Mr. Prendergast were untenable. 
The Motion was agreed to. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, May 5, 1834. 


MinutEs.] Bills. Read a first time:—Central and Crimi- 
nal Court; English and Irish Judgments.—Read a second 
time :—House of Commons’ Offices. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. SHaw, from the Wesleyan 
Methodists of Dublin, in favour of the Lord’s Day Observ- 
ance Bill; from the Shipowners of Maryport, for the Re- 
peal of the Reciprocity of Duties Acts; from Dundalk, 
for Improved Legislative Measures for Ireland.—By Mr. 
BETHELL, from several Places, against any Alteration in 
the Corn Laws.—By Mr. Hyerr, from the Dissenters of 
Stroud, against the Dissenters Marriages Bill.—By Mr. 
BeTHELL and Mr. SHAw, from several Places,—against 
the General Register Bill.—By Mr. Tooke, from several 
Metropolitan Parishes, against the Parish Vestries Bill; 
and against the Poor Law Amendment Bill; from St. 
Botolph’s, Aldgate, for the Commutation of Tithes.—By 
Sir JoHN OweEN, from Arran, for Inquiry into the State 
of the Irish Fisheries.—By Sir GEorGr Gruy, Sir JoHN 
Owen, Mr. Alderman Woop, and Mr. Tooke, from a 
Number of Dissenting Congregations,—for Relief to the 
Dissenters. —By Sir GEorGe Grey and Sir JoHN OWEN, 
from several Places,—for the Better Observance of the 
Sabbath.—By Mr. Gopson, from Kidderminster, for the 
Repeal of the Corn Laws; and from the same Place, for a 
Remission of the Sentence on the Dorsetshire Labourers. 
— By Sir GeorGe Grey, from East Stone House, against 
the charge of one Penny on all Letters and Newspapers 
coming to or leaving that Place, 


Apmission or DisseNnTERs.] On the 
question being put, that the petition pre- 
sented on Friday, from the Under Gra- 
duates of Cambridge, do lie on the 
Table, 

Mr. Hutt said, he did not rise for the 
purpose of entering into any discussion 
on the subject of the petition presented to 
the House on Friday last; as a member 
of the University, however, he could not 
forbear expressing his surprise, that such 
a petition should have been presented to 
the House at all; and especially, that it 
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had been presented by the right hon. 
Gentleman, the member for the University 
of Cambridge. When he was an under- 
graduate of that University, an attempt 
was made by the under-graduates to peti- 
tion that House in favour of the Catholic 
claims, but the effort was immediately and 
imperatively put down by the public au- 
thorities—it was denounced as a proceed- 
ing altogether at variance with academic 
discipline, and the severest penalties 
which the University could inflict were 
threatened. The University, it seemed, 
had now changed its views on this sub- 
ject; it was now quite proper, and in 
accordance with the discipline of the 
University, to sign petitions in the cause 
ut bigotry and intolerance, although, when 
in better times, and in better spirit, it was 
attempted to further the cause of civil and 
religious liberty, the effort was loudly 
censured by the authorities. 

Mr. Goulburn said, that the hon. 
Member did not seem to be aware, that 
the petition which he had the honour to 
present, had been circulated in the Uni- 
versity, and that no compulsion had been 
used in getting it up. He had deplored 
the departure from academic discipline ; 
but when one portion of the members had 
thought proper to present a petition, the 
other must surely be excused for a similar 
departure from the usual custom, or sub- 
mit to the imputation of having compro- 
mised their principles. 

The Petition was laid on the Table. 


Grievances or Dissenrers.] Mr. 
Wilks presented a petition, signed by up- 
wards of one hundred of the deputies of 
the different congregations of the metro- 
polis, and within twelve miles of it, pray- 
ing for relief. The petition was agreed 
to at a meeting where the utmost unani- 
mity prevailed, and the firmest declara- 
tions of their full intention to demand 
their rights; and the petitioners found a 
difficulty in repressing the expressions of 
their indignation at the line of conduct 
pursued by his Majesty’s Government to- 
wards them. In fact, there was scarcely 
a town or parish in the kingdom in which 
the Dissenters were not prepared specifi- 
cally to petition for the removal of their 
disabilities, and especially for relief from 
Church-rates. If they were disregarded 
and disappointed, they would be com- 
pelled to come forward in a more decided 
manner, because they would naturally be 
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led to inquire into the source of the evils 
of which they complained ; and, on dis- 
covering that the source of all their griev- 
ances was the intolerance of the Church, 
it would not be wonderful if they were 
heard in united millions demanding the 
separation of Church and State; and he, 
in fact, was quite sure, that numerous 
petitions with that prayer would soon be 
poured into the Hcuse. 

Lord John Russell said, he would not 
enter into the objections which the peti- 
tioners had made to the measures of relief 
which had been proposed to the House by 
his Majesty’s Government on the present 
occasion; but, as the hon. Member had 
thought fit to take that opportunity of 
making another declaration of his senti- 
ments on the subject, perhaps he might 
be permitted to state in a few words, what 
he conceived to be the plain question for 
the consideration of that House, whenever 
the subject should come before it. Two 
grounds of objection had been made to 
the Ministerial measures of relief. The 
first was, that the Church had sufficient 
means to support itself and keep the fabric 
in repair out of its own funds. That was 
a fair question for argument ; and when it 
came before the House, he should be pre- 
pared to meet it. He should endeavour 
to prove, that it was not expedient, that it 
was not wise, and that it was not just, to 
insist that the Church, out of the funds it 
now possessed, without the aid of the 
State, should keep in repair the places of 
worship. The second objection was of a 
different kind; it was not, that the money 
which was necessary for the repair of the 
Church, should not be paid, but it was an 
objection of principle, and it went the 
extent of saying, that persons differing in 
religious opinions from an_ established 
Church, ought not to be called upon to 
contribute in any shape to its support. It 
might be a right principle, it might be a 
proper principle, for the Dissenters to 
argue, but he hesitated not to say, it was 
a principle utterly subversive of the 
Church Establishment; and he consi- 
dered, that if ever the Legislature should 
consent to admit the doctrine, that any 
man who said he did not agree to the 
religious tenets and opinions of the Estab- 
lished Church, should be thereupon for 
ever exempt from any contribution to- 
wards the maintenance of the Church, it 
would, in fact, declare, that no Church 
Establishment should any longer exist at 
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the expense of the State. That was a 
position he was not prepared to take. 
He was sorry to see the Dissenters endea- 
vouring, by their petitions, to push the 
Government on to the question of a sepa- 
ration of Church and State; but his own 
line of conduct had been taken; he was 
desirous to relieve all the practical griev- 
ances of Dissenters ; but if it came toa 
struggle, whether or not the Established 
Church should exist in alliance with the 
State, he should be for supporting the 
Church ; and whenever a severance should 
be proposed, he was resolved firmly to 
Oppose it. 

Mr. Hume said, the complaints against 
the Established Church were now becom-- 
ing so loud and numerous, that it would 
be impossible for the House long to resist 
them. He had petitions from all parts of 
the realm on the subject. Some prayed 
for a total separation from the State ; 
some complained of the tithe system ; and 
others were against the payment of 
Church-rates. He had heard the noble 
Lord say, that his line of conduct was 
chalked out with much concern, because 
he thought that course ought to be taken 
with great care and caution. He, for his 
part, had always been of opinion, that a 
Protestant Church ought to exist in this 
country, founded on the religious opinions 
of the majority; that a Protestant Church 
ought also to exist in Scotland, but a 
Roman Catholic Church in Ireland. The 
last, however, in his opinion, ought not 
to be an establishment. He thought the 
Dissenters had little to expect from the 
present Government, nor was there much 
hope to be entertained of a Reform in the 
Establishment. He confessed, that when 
he saw one Government determined to 
support the acknowledged abuses of the 
Church at all hazards, succeeded by ano- 
ther equally inclined to follow in the same 
steps, it became the duty of the House 
to consider, whether it would not take 
upon itself the arbitration of the question 
between the Government and the people. 
The consequence of the Government re- 
fusing to concede the just claims of the 
Dissenters, must be to promote a sectarian 
warfare in all parts of the country, which, 
ifit was suffered to proceed, would end in 
the destruction of true religion in Eng- 
land. The hon. Member then referred to 
the origin of the alliance between the 
Church and State, and said it could not 
be defended by the arguments originally 
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used in support of the connexion. The 
circumstances had totally changed; the 
power that brought the State to the 
assistance of the Church having totally 
disappeared, and now nothing was to be 
apprehended from Popery. He believed, 
if pluralities and the other abuses of the 
Church were any longer maintained, a 
question would soon be asked—of what 
use was the Established Church? Let it 
only be decided, that the State was neces- 
sary to the support of religion, and then 
there could be no difficulty in the ques- 
tion. The Dissenters formed nearly a 
majority of the population of the country. 
From returns in his possession, it ap- 
peared, that in twenty-nine large manu- 
facturing towns in England, the members 
of the Established Church formed only 
one-fifth of the population. If that were 
the case, could any man in his senses 
imagine, that the Dissenters, with such a 
strong numerical power, would tamely 
submit to the domination that had existed 
so long? 
were removed, he did not wish to see any 
separation ; but if no alteration took place, 
he trusted an inquiry would very shortly 
be made into the tenure by which the 
property of the Church was held. He 
entreated Government to come forward 
with some measure of relief in favour of 
the Dissenters, to prevent that revolution 
which must necessarily take place if jus- 
tice were withheld. 

Mr. James read an extract from a letter 
he had received from a Dissenting clergy- 
man in Carlisle, for the consideration of 
the noble Lord; it stated, that the Dis- 
senters had been disappointed and as- 
tounded by the mock relief of Lord John 
Russell and Lord Althorp’s Church-rate 
Bill, and said, it was a proof the Dissen- 
ters had not much to expect from the 
present Government, but that they must 
look to their Representatives. He (Mr. 
James) was a friend to the Established 
Church, because he wished to see the 
Establishment rest on its own resources, 
The sooner the connexion between Church 
and State was done away with the better, 
for if the people of England continued to 
be taxed for the support of any particular 
creed or doctrine, the Establishment must 
very soon fall. People might talk of the 
Established Church being the ancient 
religion of the country, but the Roman 
Catholic was the oldest religion, except 
Paganism; one half the coyntry was Dis- 
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senters, therefore their rights ought to be 
tespected. 

Mr. Finch was in favour of a Church 
Establishment. It was erroneously ar- 
gued, that because the Saviour had said, 
“My kingdom is not of this world, else 
would my servants fight,” it was not the 
duty of States to support a national reli- 
gion; but if he read the Scriptures rightly, 
he learned that ‘kings were to be the 
nursing fathers, and queens the nursing 
mothers” of the Church. He agreed, that 
the kingdom of our Saviour was not cf 
this world, but he knew of no connexion 
between Church-rates and religion. The 
Church was not opposed to improvement 
which would tend to promote its religious 
interests. Its members were opposed to 
the taxation of the clergy and the destruc- 
| tion of bishoprics; but if any plan of 
| real and substantial improvement was in- 
troduced, whether it related to pluralities 
or non-residence, or any matters of that 
nature, he (Mr. Finch), and those who 
thought with him, would, mstead of 
opposing it, give it their cordial sanction 





and support. The tax of which the Dis- 
senters complained did not average 3d. 
per head on the whole population of the 
empire. He believed, that no measure 
introduced by Government would satisfy 
the Dissenters. Nothing would satisfy 
them but a separation between the Church 
and the State. At future elections the 
‘cry would no longer be ‘* Whig” or 
|“ Tory,” but ‘ Chureh, or no Church.” 
| If the hon. Member knew anything of the 
| principles upon which a Church Estab- 
lishment was founded, it was, that the 
| Government, believing a religion to be 
| true, should endeavour to promote and 
| protect it. If the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion was true, could the Protestant be at 
the same time true? If the Protestant 
religion was true, must not the Roman 
Catholic be founded in error? He (Mr. 
Finch) must, therefore, protest against 
such observations proceeding from the 
mouth of an hon. Member professing the 
Protestant religion. [Mr. O'Connell 
made an observation. |-—He was not argu- 
ing with the hon, and learned member for 
Dublin, for he thought, that House should 
not be the arena for theological discussion. 
It was a fact, that in many places the 
Protestant population had not church 
room, and he hoped, that one of the first 
measures the Government would bring in, 
would be one for the multiplication of 
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churches. The hon. member for Middle- 
sex said, he wished to see the Roman 
Catholic religion established in Ireland, 
but before he ventured to make such an 
observation, he would do well to read 
over the creeds of the Roman Catholic 
and Protestant faiths. 

Mr. O'Connell agreed, that the Catholic 
Church ought not to be the Established 
Church of Ireland, for a very different 
reason from that given by the hon. Mem- 
ber—namely, because he thought it the 
true Church, and he was convinced, that 
the true Church was always injured by 
any connexion with the State. As to the 
rights of the Dissenters of England, he 
thought their demands ought to be con- 
ceded; they had as good a right to be 
Dissenters, as the hon. Member had to be 
a Protestant. The hon. member for 
Stamford said, that it was not honest in 
the Dissenters to ask for the separation of 
Church and State. It was a new maxim 
in morals, that honesty was not the best 
policy. Men, he thought, were to be 
honest whatever might be the conse- 
quences. He was convinced, that the 
Dissenters would never get anything 


granted unless they asked for it, and 


boldly too. He would vote for every re- 
lief for which the Dissenters asked, but 
he was ready to condemn their conduct, 
and he had a right to do so, with respect 
to the Sabbath Observance Bill. Their 
principle was, that the Church and State 
should be separated; that the State 
should not interfere with religion; that 
there should be no Act of Parliament 
piety; and yet they called upon that 
House to legislate for the better observ- 
ance of the Sabbath. What could be 
more inconsistent than that—they ob- 
jected to the principle of a connexion 
between Church and State, and, in the 
same breath, they called for the interfer- 
ence of the State in a matter that should 
be wholly religious. Shame upon the 
Dissenters for supporting any legislative 
enactment interfering with religious faith 
or practice! They disgraced their sacred 
cause, and came down from the high 
ground of solemn and fixed principles. 
The Dissenters should command his sup- 
port so long as they were consistent with 
themselves, but when they sought to 
compel the consciences of others, he 
would oppose them. 

Sir Eardley Wilmot was not one of those 
who thought the Church should be sup- 
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ported by a tax upon land; but he thought, 
that instead of twenty-five years’ purchase 
given to the present incumbents of parishes 
by the Tithe Bill, they should get twenty- 
six per cent to keep the Church in re- 
pair. 

Mr. Gillon disagreed with the hon. 
member for Stamford when he said, it was 
Church or no Church; also, when he said, 
that kings and queens were the best sup- 
porters of the Church. If they were, they 
ought and would advance the small sum 
(250,0007.) annually to keep up the 
Church. The hon. Member also stated, 
that the majority of the country was in 
favour of a Church Establishment and 
that the whole amount of the rate was 3d. 
a-head upon the population. Now, if the 
friends of the Church formed a majority, 
and the amount was so small, why did 
they not pay 6d. or 7d., and prevent the 
Church from tumbling about their ears ? 
He trusted, that the Dissenters would not 
rest until they had obtained a complete 
severance of the Church and State. 

Sir Daniel Sandford said, that what the 
Dissenters wanted was, to abstract from 
the Church its property for the purpose of 
applying it to secular affairs. That was 
simply the amount of their prayer. He 
warned the hon. member for Dublin, and 
other hon. Members, how they supported 
their claims. Their advocacy of the cause 
of the Dissenters must naturally deter that 
House from making concessions, because, 
if Parliament dared to do so, it would only 
open the door to those whose wish was, 
to deprive the Church of its all. But 
this he would be able to show on the pro- 
per occasion. He repeated, that what the 
Dissenters asked for was, to be allowed to 
plunder the Church of its property; and 
he asserted, that to recognize such a right, 
would be to endanger the whole of the 
property of the kingdom, and place the 
country under the worst species of reli- 
gious despotism. He challenged any hon. 
Member to show him any two points in 
which the Dissenters agreed, unless it was 
in their repugnance to the Church Estab- 
lishment. He disagreed with the hon. 
member for Middlesex’s calculation,that the 
Dissenters in England exceeded one-half 
of the members of the Church of England ; 
in Scotland they certainly did not amount 
to more than one-sixth of the population. 
He was himself a speaking proof of the 
truth of his assertion, because he came 
from a city more unfavourably inclined 
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than any other in Scotland, to the Es- 
tablished Church of that, part of the 
empire. 

Mr. Aglionby protested against the 
question being discussed as a question of 
theology. He denied, that the Church 
and religion were synonymous terms. 

Mr. William Evans said, that the Dis- 
senters had been much misrepresented in 
that House ; they had no desire to touch 
the property of the Church. If he thought 
such was their intention, he should with- 
draw his support from them. 

The Petition was laid on the Table. 

Mr. Mark Philips presented a petition 
from the Dissenters of Manchester and its 
vicinity, praying for the separation of 
Church and State. It was agreed to, the 
hon. Member said, at a very numerously- 
attended meeting, which was marked by 
protracted debate, and then by adjourn- 
ment. He had not heard one dissentient 
vote. The petition declared, that an es- 
tablishment was an infringement of the 
right of conscience; and it therefore 
prayed for an entire severance of Church 
and State. The hon. Member read the 
petition. It prayed, that there might be, 
with as little delay as possible, a separa- 
tion of Church and State—that the Bishops 
might be relieved from attendance in the 
House of Peers—and for registration, &c. 
This petition was signed by 32,000 per- 
sons. It was honest, frank, and undis- 
guised. It was open and clear. What 
was required was distinctly avowed, and 
reasons were given for every demand made; 
and the petitioners being thus open and 
candid, as well as numerous, deserved the 
serious consideration of the House. This 
open avowal of sentiments, the taking of 
such high ground, must, in the estimation 
of some, injure their cause; but though 
that course might scare the timid, he could 
not help thinking that their open and 
manly course was the better one, and the 
more likely to be ultimately successful. 
In common with the petitioners and many 
others, he could not but grieve that the 
Government had brought forward such 
inefficient measures for the relief of the 

Dissenters. The last measure, respecting 
rates, was particularly reprehensible, be- 
cause, as the Dissenters resisted on prin- 
ciple, how could they be satisfied with a 
measure which threw the charge into the 
general taxation of the country, instead of 
fixing it on the members of the Church 
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in the opinion so well expressed by the 
petitioners, that the forced support of an 
establishment was an encroachment on 
conscience. He considered, that the con- 
nexion between Church and State had 
been productive of infinite mischief, as the 
disgraceful proceedings of “ Church and 
King” mobs in Birmingham, and even in 
Manchester, on former occasions, had 
proved; but he trusted, that such very 
disgraceful scenes were not likely ever to 
be repeated. He trusted, that the question 
would be discussed with calmness and 
temper, the best proofs of conviction of 
the honesty and purity of the cause sup- 
ported. ‘The Church had been a political 
engine. Its advantages had been almost 
wholly enjoyed by the scions of the aris- 
tocracy, which was a distinct proof of 
the political and unhallowed character of 
the union. 
Petition laid on the Table. 


Pension List. 


Pension List.] Mr. Harvey rose and 
said, that he could assure the House that 
if he had possessed the courage to with- 
stand the imputation of a political instead 
of physical indisposition, he should not 
have appeared there that evening, for he 
was rendered very incompetent by illness 
to do justice to the subject which he was 
about to bring forward. However, it would 
have this good effect, that it would compel 
him to consume as little of the time of the 
House as would be necessary for the 
proper understanding of the question ; and 
though it had been their fortune lately, 
whether good or bad he would not say, to 
hear that illustration of oratory which 
declared, that a good speech could not be 
comprised in less than six hours, he should 
endeavour to compress his remarks into a 
twelfth part of that time. It was a pleas- 
ing task to have to thank Government for 
the courtesy which had been extended to 
him, because, although the Motion of 
which he had given notice was not a palat- 
able one, not only had no obstruction 
been offered by the Government, but every 
facility had been given for bringing it 
under the consideration of the House, and 
that, too, at a time when the state of 
public business afforded many methods for 
deferring the Motion. He thought, that 
it was a curious coincidence that the Poor 
Laws’ Amendment Bill stood upon the 
Orders of the Day, because much of the 
principles and objects of his Motion was 
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landed interest, who were now looking 
for relief from the burthen of supporting 
those who lived wpon the country without 
contributing to its resources, and whose 
only defence was a low and disgusting 
idleness—if no man was to receive any 
thing withont rendering an equivalent for 
it, the same wholesome principle should, 
of course, be extended to the higher 
classes of society. It would be fitting for 
the proper understanding of his Motion, 
that he should lay at once the terms in 
which it was framed before the House; 
and this was the more desirable, as one of 
the busy rumours that were always float- 
ing about had informed him, that he would 
have to encounter an Amendment to his 
Motion. But it was unfortunate that he 
should have to encounter a debate he bad 
not heard, and a Resolution which he had 
not seen, but which was, nevertheless, to 
be submitted to a deliberative Assembly. 
If he were to put faith in the rumours 
which prevailed abroad, he might doubt 
if he were now addressing a delibe rative 
Assembly. It had been said, that the 
matter was already determined by the 
Parliament in Downing-street. It was 
stated, that there it was arranged, that no 
matter what might be the nature of the 
Motion, no matter in what manner it 
might be urged, or by what arguments it 
might be supported, all was to avail no- 
thing, because it was to be apprehended 
that its success would lead to a catastrophe 
which no one could contemplate without 
horror and alarm. Now, to him it appear- 
ed very extraordinary that such feelings 
should be excited upon the occasion of a 
Motion which the individual who proposed 
to submit it to the consideration of the 
House had never yet shown to any human 
being—a Motion, of which he knew not 
who would be the seconder, if, indeed, he 
were fortunate enough to find a second. 
er for it—a Motion which had been got 
up without concert with any individual in 
or out of the House. If he were actuated 
by motives of hostility to the Administra- 
tion, it must at least be admitted, that he 
had ‘chosen rather a novel mode of assail- 
ing it. In former times, when Govern- 
ments were tottering to their fall, or when 
the hopes of their opponents were high, 
the approved method of proceeding was 
to attack them under the cover of some 
unmeaning Motion, by which the assail- 
ants, if victorious, would not be bound; 
and, moreover, it had always been the 
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practice in their tactics to put this Motion 
into the handsof some distinguished indi- 
vidual, who might naturally be supposed 
to have a reversionary interest in the dis- 
comfiture or defeat of his adversaries on 
the Benches opposite. Thus it was, that 
the Foxites, on many occasions, “ saddled 
White Surrey for the field,” and threw 
the burthen of the attack not only upon 
the most intelligent but. the most eminent 
of their party. Nothing of this kind, 
however, was to be observed at present in 
the style or arrangement of his attack ; 
and if the Government fell now, it would 
fall by the power of truth alone. Tt would 
fall by the foree of a principle then as- 
serted and set forth, in which the whole 
country concurred, and in the expression 
of which it sympathized, and if the Min- 
isters now lost their seats, they would lose 
them because they did not deserve to 
retain them, For his own part, he had to 
say, that he neither desired nor dreaded 
the overthrow of any government. He 
hated the very name of party. He had 
hoped that one of the best results of the 
Reform Bill would have been the assem- 
blage of a body in that House, embracing 
the ablest men of all sides, who would 
have no regard to the old ties of party, 
and look to nothing but the geod of the 
people and the advantage of the State. 
He would, however, at once explain his 
Motion by reading the Address he meant 
to propose, and then he would state the 
real case on which he asked the House to 
vote. The hon. Gentleman read his pro- 
posed Motion to the effeet—* That an 
humble Address be presented to bis Ma- 
jesty, praying that he would be graciously 
pleased to direct an inquiry to be made 
into the consideration of each pension as 
it appears in the List ordered to be printed 
by his faithful Commons on 28th August, 
1833, with a view to be assured that such 
persons only are in the receipt of the 
public money as have just claims on the 
royal munificence, either by services ren- 
dered to the Crown—the performance of 
duties to the public—by useful discoveries 
in science—by attainments in literature 
and the arts, which have deserved the 
consideration of their Sovereign, and the 
gratitude of their country.” They were 
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well, accordingly, bearing in mind the 
ministerial description of the due claims 
and qualifications of a pensioner, to look 
at the present Pension-list. He would 
state to the House the number of indivi- 
duals, taking it as it appeared upon the 
Return, without allowing for the few 
deaths and resignations which might have 
taken place since the production of that 
Return. From this it appeared that there 
were 1,303 persons on that List in the 
receipt of the public money. Of these, 
281 were gentlemen, and 1,022 were 
ladies. Of the gentlemen, eighty-four 
had titles ; of the ladies, 124 had titles ; 
making m all 208 titled pensioners out of 
the 1,303 persons on the List. At the 
commencement of the present reign the 
amount received in pensions was 159,176. 
and before the present Government suc- 
ceeded the Government they displaced, 
and before the state of the Civil-list was 
brought under the consideration of that 
House, and Ministers proposed to deal 
with it after a different fashion, it was 
suggested, that a specific sum of 144,0002. 
per annum should be appropriated for the 
ae of pensions. He stated this, to 
ead the House to a right understanding 
of the view of the matter taken by him, 
and this in justification of the question 
now brought forward. He referred to a 
recent period that they might be in pos- 
session of the opinions professed by his 
Majesty’s Government, when the Gentle- 
men who then composed it sat upon the 
Opposition Benches. It would be in the 
recollection of the House, that the over- 
throw of the Wellington Government was 
inainly to be attributed (certainly in addi- 
tion to other and more general causes of 
hostility), but was mainly to be attributed 
to their pertinacity in supporting that 
Pension-list. The vote, in fact, by which 
they were extinguished in office, was on 
a Motion upon the subject of this List, 
made by the right hon. Baronet (Sir Henry 
P. arnelf), then member for Queen’sCounty. 
The Chancellor of the E xchequer of that 
day proposed in the discussion upon the 
Civil- list, that 144,0002. should be set 
apart as applicable to the Pension-list. It 
was then contended by the hon. Gentle- 
men and noble Lords now upon the Trea- 
sury Benches, and especially by the noble 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that the 
Pension-list should not be voted until 
had been first submitted to the examina- 
tion of a Committee. That Motion was 
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pressed. It was unsuccessfully opposed. 
It was carried by the party then in Oppo- 
sition, now in power, and the Wellington 
Administration retired. When the present 
Government succeeded, it was expected 
that they would have forthwith adopted 
that course of proceeding which they had 
before so strenuously advocated. But the 
uoble Lord, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, contended, in the first instance, fora 
simplification of the Civil-list. [He main- 
tained, that the ten prominent items might 
for the future be reduced to five. He 
would not enter into the details upon this 
matter; he would not touch anything 
which had not reference to the Penston- 
list. The plan the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer suggested, with respect to this 
List, was, that instead of the whole sum 
bemg voted in the aggregate, 75,000/. 
should be placed permanently on the 
Civil-list, and that the residue, 85,0002, 
should be charged upon the Consolidated 
Fund. That mode of dealing with it 
excited great opposition, because those 
who had swelled the number of the present 
Ministers’ majorities—they on whose tide 
the Ministers rolled into power, were not 
disposed to forget the arguments by which 
the Motion for a Committee of Inquiry 
had been supported both by themselves 
and the hon. Gentleman who had then 
achieved official greatness. They thought 
then, as they did now, that a sincere, an 
honest, and impartial, investigation of this 
List was absolutely necessary. The noble 
Lord differed with them, thinking that his 
prospe ctive reduction of the expe nditure 
on the List from 144,000/. to 75,0002. 
was such substantial evidence of a dis- 


position to economy upon the part of 


his Majesty and of his Ministers, that it 
must si itisty the most scrupulous, and 
entirely close the door against investiga- 
tion. At this stage of the debate he con- 


sidered it right to say, with the view of 


preve ntine nrg sae ntation or mistake, 
that it was not his intention to impair, by 
a single fraction, the sum which had been 
then voted to the Crown for the purpose 
of rewarding those merits and services 
which had been so admirably described in 
the Amendment carried by the hon. Se- 
cretary opposite only the other day, and 
now embodied in hig Motion. The great 
mistake which those who opposed the 
Address fell into was this (he admitted 
that if any good grounds for that on which 
they founded their opposition could be 
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established, or recognized by that House, 
as Representatives of the people, it would 
be conclusive) ; but the mistake they fell 
into was this—they considered and con- 
tended, that a solemn treaty had been 
made between the Representatives of the 
people on the one hand, and his Majesty 
on the other, by virtue of which a certain 
sum of money was left altogether at his 
disposal, as a provision for his Civil-list— 
a sum which was to be beyond the scru- 
tiny and control of that House. Allow 
him to say there was a great fallacy in 
this, unless they could show, that in refer- 
ence to this Civil-list, Parliament and the 
present Sovereign were diilerently situated 
from all former Parliaments, and from all 
preceding Monarchs. It was contended 
by the noble Lord, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in 1828, upon the occasion of 
a Motion made by his hon. friend the 
member for Middlesex, that although the 
amount of the Civil-list might not be im- 
paired, yet that the appropriation of it 
was under the control and scrutiny of the 
House. This treaty, if it existed, (if he, 
indeed, might be allowed to talk of such 
a treaty, by which the rights of the people 
and the duties of their Representatives 
were compromised, by which that most 
important sacred right of the House of 
Commons, namely, that of watching over 
the expenditure of the public money, was 
placed in abeyance)—he said, that if this 
treated existed, it must contain in it some 
special provision—some regulation by 
which no other Parliament under any 
other Sovereign was ever before bound. 
He knew, that it was an inconvenient 
course, and one open to criticism, to 
allude to speeches of hon. Gentlemen 
delivered under different circumstances 
from those in which they were then placed 
—circumstances that must in a great de- 
eree have led to the formation of the 
opinions which they expressed. He could 
fully recognise the force of this with re- 
spect to matters of detail, or affairs of se- 
condary interest and importance; but he 
as decidedly could not admit it in refer- 
ence to great principles— principles that 
formed a party—principles on which that 
party had gained a high reputation—prin- 
ciples in which the people of England 
sympathized,’ and whose triumph they 
hailed in the ascendancy of the noble 
Lords and the right hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite—from whom they expected a prac- 
tical performance in accordance with those 
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principles by the profession of which they 
had distinguished themselves, and from 
the love and confidence of the nation. 
When principles such as these were in 
question, he would not be deterred from 
alluding to the speeches of hon. Mem- 
bers, however inconvenient it might be, 
or however severely it might press upon 
individuals. When his hon. friend, the 
member for Middlesex, made the Motion 
to which he (Mr. Harvey) had before al- 
luded, he was met by the government of 
that day with this opposition. It was ar- 
gued, that although it could not be de- 
nied, that on the accession of a new king, 
it would be the duty of the House to fix 
the Civil-list, and to sanction the items of 
which it was to be composed; yet, that 
after it was once passed, whatever might 
be the objections to it, they could not 
with propriety be urged—a contract had 
been made which could not be broken, 
one which should be felt as a sacred en- 
gagement, entered into between the king 
and the nation, through the representatives 
of the people. The ground of opposition, 
then, was, in a word, that to call for an 
investigation of the civil list, was an in- 
vasion of the prerogative of the Crown. 
Whatever objections there might be to it, 
the deed had been done, a treaty had 
been made, and it was to be respected as 
one only to be touched, under the sanc- 
tion of the deepest reproach to him who 
might propose to meddle with it. How 
was this met? It was said, that n one 
then, as no body did now, proposed to di- 
minish the amount of the grant; all that 
was contended for was, that no money 
which the people supplied could be paid 
away, excepting under the sanction, and 
subject to the rigid scrutiny, of those to 
whom the public purse and its care had 
been committed. This, in his mind, was 
a proposition which no honest man could 
doubt—one in which every Member of a 
reformed Parliament should be most anx- 
ious to concur. The noble lord (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) at that time 
stated, ‘‘ The right hon. gentleman said, 
it was not desirable to bring the Crown 
into unnecessary contact with the House 
of Commons upon the subject of the Civil- 
list. His hon. friend desired no such 
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thing; he merely felt it his duty to ascer- 
tain whether certain sums had not been 
improvidently disposed of. The right hon. 
Gentleman’s arguments would go to the 
resistance of the production of the whole 
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Pension-list, but he admitted, that the 
Irish and Scotch lists could not be with- 
held. If, however, there was nothing 
discreditable in the expenditure, why 
should it be resisted? The responsibility 
of misapplying this fund must rest some- 
where; but if the right hon. Gentleman’s 
arguments held good, how was that re- 
sponsibility to be ascertained? The right 
hon. Gentleman maintained, that the list 
could not be produced, unless some case 
of gross abuse was pointed out. If, how- 
ever, the list was not to be subjected to 
examination, how could Members ascer- 
tain the abuse which was to warrant the 
call for a production of the list? Although 
these pensions were placed at the disposal 
of the Crown, they must be given under 
the responsibility, and by the advice of, 
Ministers; and therefore the House had 
a right to demand such information as 
would enable them to ascertain whether 
the advice given was strictly followed.”* 
These constitutional arguments, so worthy 
of the noble Lord, were rejected, as a 
matter of course, at that time. No one 
then doubted—all men observed the emi- 
nent position which the noble Lord then 
held—and anticipated for him the distin- 
guished place upon the treasury benches 
to which he had since been elevated. No 
one, he repeated, doubted, that whenever 
those great principles which the noble Lord 
had so ably and so eloquently advocated, 
were brought under the consideration of 
the House—no one doubted, that, whe- 
ther the noble Lord were in office or out 
of office, these principles would have his 
full recognition, and his most strenuous 
support. Again, in 1830, when the Civil- 
list was under the consideration of the 
House, and when the right hon. Baronet, 
the Member for Dundee’s motion was 
under debate, the same grounds were 
taken by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. These same grounds were then 
successful, and they led to the overthrow 
of the Wellington Administration. But 
how had the Government carried out 
those important principles? They left the 
appropriation of 75,0UV0/, to be set apart 
and dealt with in the same manner as the 
144,000/. in the former reign. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer proposed, that 
510,000/. should be applied to the Civil- 
list under five heads, one of which was 
the Pension-list. That Civil list was re- 
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ferred to a committee. This, however, 
was more a matter of form than — he 
would not say — of honest or useful in- 
quiry—for the statement of the noble Lord 
was, that to have the whole list open to 
scrutiny would be impolitic, and inconve- 
nient, and unjust. Therefore, while he 
proposed other matters, he protested 
against a full and entire inquiry; and, in 
fact, the Committee was so fettered in its 
functions by not being allowed to send for 
persons or papers, that it was little better 
than a cheat. Thus it would appear, that 
those who, while in opposition, professed 
the utmost desire to bring the appropria- 
tion of the Civil-list under the considera- 
tion of the House, yet, when they found 
that their arguments had led to the adop- 
tion of that amendment of theirs, by 
which they were virtually bound to a com- 
mittee of inquiry not less searching than 
they recommended while in opposition, they 
discovered, when in power, that this course 
would besoinconvenient, that although they 
could not, in decency, altogether swamp 
the committee, yet did they determine to 
make it altogether ineffectual by depriving 
it of every useful proper power. He held 
in his hand a report of the committee 
which sat upon the Civil-list, which con- 
tained a passage referring to that branch 
now under the consideration of the House. 
It stated, that the amount of pensions 
then existing for England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, was 170,000/., which it was pro- 
posed to reduce to 144,000/., as it was, 
indeed, in like manner, proposed by their 
predecessors in office, by the reduction of 
a per centage upon it. But, for the pre- 
sent, the Pension-list was approved of free 
of all reduction. The committee made 
this statement, ‘ That, adverting to all the 
‘ circumstances of the case, we consider 
‘ that no material relief to the finances of 
‘ the country could be derived from the 
‘ most rigid measures of retrenchment ap- 
‘ plied to the Pension-list; that in many 
‘ cases severe distress, in some actual in- 
‘ justice, would arise to individuals from 
the general discontinuance of pensions ; 
that such discontinuance, on the occa- 
sion of his Majesty’s accession, would 
‘be a departure from a usage invariably 
‘ observed on the accession of his Majesty’s 
‘ predecessor, and your committee do not 
‘ think it advisable to withdraw from the 
‘ Crown those funds which may enable 
‘the Crown, if it shall so think fit, to 
‘ continue the pensions on the Civil-list of 
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‘his late Majesty.” That was their re- 
port, as far as regarded the 75,000/.; the 
residue was to be made matter of subse- 
quent arrangement. It had been said, 
that the pension-list, not only in its amount, 
but also in its componency, was recog- 
nised by the committee. He denied that 
itwas; he maintained, that here was a 
radical mistake. They g gave to the Crown 
75,0002, to dispose of in pensions—to his 
present Majesty, he should say—but they 
had not imposed upon him the dictation 
of the mode in which it shouid be ex- 
pended, or declared the particular persons 
who should be the objects of the royal 
bounty. The appropriation was in the 
breast of the Crown, under the regulating 
control of Parliament. It was idle to 
contend, as some did, that whatever might 
be the blemishes on the list, it was binding 
ou the Crown and the two Houses of Par- 
liament, and that all investigation 
precluded. There was a constitutional 


Was 


right in the King to appoint the manner of 


using if, but to see how that was done 
was the peculiar province aud promiment 
duty of that House. The same remarks 
applied to the remaining portion. Thus 


it appeared, that, although the Chancellor 


of the Exchequer had declined to dimi- 
nish the amount of the list at the mo- 
ment, yet had he done so prospectively. 
He did not deny, that a great amelioration 
in the arrangements, prospectively, had 
taken place under the auspices of the no- 
ble Lord. If he did, he should in truth be 
guiity of those factious feelings whieh had 
been attributed to him. There bad been 
amelioration, because, while the old Go- 
vernment were determined to maintain thie 
Pension-list at the amount of 144,0002., 
this Administration had decided upon cven- 
tually diminishing it by 69,0002, by caus- 
ine pensions, as they gradually fell in, to 
sink into the consolidated fund. But, 
while he contended, that the appropriation 
of the Pevsion-list was under the control 
of Parliament, he admitted, that the 
amount could not be touched, during 
the existing reign, When the time came 
for the revision of the list, it was the duty 
of Parliament to make ample provision 
for the dignity and splendor of the 
Crown. It was their duty, also, to sce 
that there was no profusion; while they 
were, on the one hand, liberal, on the 
other hand, they should not be profligate 
in their expenditure. While they pro- 
vided amply for the comfort and couveni- 
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ence of the monarch, and granted him, 
as far as might be within the bounds of 
moderation, and the dictates of his gene- 
rous heart, the means of rewarding his 
subjects, yet should they be cautious, 
that the establishment should not be con- 
structed on such a scale of extravagance 
as might entitle the country to complain. 
And, indeed, all this was prominently put 
forward when the Pension-list was argued, 
by more than one of the hon, Gentlemen 
ou the opposite benches. It was contend- 
ed, too, at that period, that the Pension- 
list ought not to be settled till the Mem- 
bers of that House had made an appeal 
tothe people. It had been before strongly 
urged, when the right hon. Gentleman, 
then the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
proposed 144,0002. for the amount of the 
list. It was maintained, that it was the 
bounden duty of every man to learn the 
sentiments of his constituents on a point 
on which they felt so intensely interested. 
He did not wish to trouble the House with 
quotations from the reports of speeches 
delivered at that time; he would only say, 
that more than one of the present Miuis- 
ters then protested, from the opposition 
benches, against the settlement of the 
list, until an appeal had been made by all 
men in that House to their constituents. 
The noble Lord, however, after the ques- 
tion of the Civil-list had been disposed of, 
moved a vote of supply, amounting to two 
hundred and odd thousands of pounds, 
for current expenses, which there was 
an iteni for the payment of the pensioners 
from the period of the death of his Ma- 
Then did the 
hon. member for Middlesex protest against 
even this partial recognition of the com- 
ponency of the list, and of its amount. 
Objections, too, were taken to the course 
proposed, by many other hon. Members, 
and the only way in which the nubile 
Lord could parry these objections, was by 
assuring the House, that, in sanctioning 
this temporary arrangement, they would 
not be in the least committed with respect 
to the great point of the investigation of 
the Pension-list. Now, he would be con- 
tent to reduce his motion to this question 
—had that list, in any one particular, 
ever been investigated? There were seve- 
ral hon. Gentlemen present, who had sat 
upon the Committee, and he would ask 
them, if the Pension-list, either in its 
details, or its aggregate, formed any part 
of their inquiry? It was impossible! He 
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maintained it was impossible, for although 
the body that investigated that list, might 
have been a partial one-—though the reci- 
pients of the public or royal bounty might 
have had many friends upon it—yet it 
could not be supposed that there had 
been the slightest attempt at investigation, 
or else it must most assuredly have led to 
some reduction in the list, however small 
that reduction might be. Therefore, be- 
cause the list remained unimpaired in all 
its hideousness, because there had not 
been one farthing of money saved to the 
people, he had a right to conclude, that 
the list had not been investigated. He 
would then call upon the House, if the 
list, though it had been prospectively di- 
minished, yet had not undergone revision. 
—he would call apon them, and ask them 
if they were prepared—they, Members of 
the first House of Commons which had 
been returned by the agency of the peo- 
ple—were they prepared to oppose the 
investigation of this odious list, and to do 
this under the imputation of being alarmed 
by a treaty,or menaced by a threat ?— 
They were toid, that inquiry, however 
proposed, in whatsoever form (he was 
not curious about the form), would be 
opposed by this Government, which might 
be considered as a distillation of the 
purity of Whiggery. They were, it was 
said, determined to stake their importance 
—they were content to have their great- 
ness read in future histories as connected 
with their magnanimous defence of that 
Peusion-list which ought to bave excited 
the abhorrence of every honest man that 
ever looked at it. ‘They, members of a 
Reformed Administration—the authors of 
the measure of Reform, were disposed to 
signalize themselves as the champions of 
a list which all men should condemn. 
They were ready to risk all the reputation 
they had won. They were disposed to 
sacrifice all those prospects of benefit to 
the country which, from their position, 
they might have hoped to be enabled to 
bestow. All this they were ready, dis- 
posed, content, willing, determined to do, 
that they might enjoy the unuttcrable 
honour of coming forward in that House 
as the defenders and apologists of a list 
in which it would be difficult to put the 
finger upon any one name which would 
not invite suspicion. On a former occasion 
he recollected a motion such as this had 
been resisted by the right hon. Secretary 
of the Treasury, upon the grounds that 
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the task it proposed for hon. Members 
would be a disgusting occupation—that 
it was a service such as no man would, if 
possibie, encounter, and from which every 
delicate sentiment must shrink, Cer- 
tainly this, it must be allowed, was no 
very higl compliment to the persons upon 
this list, many of whom were nevertheless 
members of the fairest and proudest 
families in the country. No high com- 
pliment, undoubtedly, when he insisted 
that an investigation of the claims in 
virtue of which they enjoyed their pen- 
sions would excite in the breasts of those 
to whom the duty was intrusted, such 
shuddering sentiments of abhorrence, as 
could not be controlled, or disguised, or 
endured. Well, this difficulty might have 
existed on a former occasion, but it was 
now obviated by the terms of the present 
Motion. He thought, that the House 
ought to present an Address to his Ma- 
jesty, as the fountain of all favour, inviting 
him to investigate the Pension-list. That 
was the object of his Motion, and he 
thought, that no course would be more 
acceptable to the party addressed, or to 
those whose duty it was, to give responsible 
advice to the Crown; indeed, he was in- 
clined to believe, that the threatened 
opposition was merely an affected senti- 
ment of delicacy on the part of Mi- 
nisters, and that in reality they would 
be well pleased that the Pension-list 
should be investigated, in order that all 
their past pledges and promises might be 
realized. If, upow examination, it should 
be found that any of the pensions charged 
upon the consolidated fund were im- 
properly granted, and ought to be with- 
drawn, the money thus released would not 
be at the disposal of either the King or 
his Ministers, but would form a fund for 
the benefit of the people. How stood the 
matter 2 75,0002, were given in the Civil- 
list to be appropriated as the King 
thought fit, subject to the control of the 
House ; and the remainder was placed on 
the Consolidated Fund, with the under- 
standing, that as the parties receiving the 
pensions should drop off, the aniount of 
their respective pensions should be brought 
into the general public treasury. It ap- 
peared to him absurd to contend that the 
King was bound to retain upon the list all 
persons who stood upon it at the time the 
last arrangement was made with respect 
to pensions. tie was the more disposed to 
come to this conclusion, because it was 
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impossible for any one to run his eye 
through the list, without being struck with 
the defective titles of some of those who 
figured there. He was aware that it might 
be considered an injudicious course to 
refer to particular names—he did not 
mean injudicious as regarded the effect 
which it would produce elsewhere, but 
injudicious inasmuch as it was calculated 
to produce a division of discussion, be- 
cause he knew that it was scarcely pos- 
sible to name any one individual out of 
all those who pocketed the 130,000J. 
a-year in whose favour one hon. Member 
at least would not start up and say “ that 
though he was not the general advocate 
of the Civil-list, and though he objected 
to the principle upon which it was de- 
fended, yet as far as regarded the indi- 
vidual whose name had been uncourte- 
ously introduced, if there was one man 
who of all others ought to be upon the 
list, the individual mentioned was that 
one.” Then the House would be enter- 
tained with sketches of family history, 
such as had been furnished upon a former 
occasion respecting the two Misses 
Gossett. He was perfectly aware that, 
by referring to particular names upon the 
Pension-list, he should afford an oppor- 
tunity for the introduction of such 
drivelling details as he had alluded to; 
but he would run the risk of that. It 
was necessary, in order to show the ex- 
treme anxiety which prevailed in the 
public mind upon this subject, not so 
much on account of the amount paid for 
pensions, but because of the principle in- 
volved in the question. Gentlemen in that 
House, who formed a community—a 
sort of little world of their own,—and who 
knew scarcely anything beyond what pass- 
ed in that House and in Downing-street, 
might be indifferent to what the country 
thought, whilst they continued to serve the 
Government. He could, however, venture 
to inform Ministers, that a deep and in- 
tense feeling pervaded the community, 
both intellectually and numerically, with 
respect to this question. The Govern- 
ment had lately propounded a measure 
for the alteration of the Poor-laws, one of 
the provisions of which was, that, after a 
given day, no person should be a recipient 
of parochial relief, even although as to 
the length of time in which he had been 
in the habit of receiving it, he might 
almost run a race with some of the most 
venerable names upon the Pension-list. 
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No sympathy was shown for the vested 
rights of the poor; no, that was reserved 
exclusively for honourable duchesses, and 
for the flitting shadows of fashion. It was 
a disgrace to any man in the country who 
had wealth at command to allow the 
name of a relative to stand upon the Pen- 
sion-list. We had laws by which a son 
or a grandson could be compelled, if he 
should forget the everlasting obligation 
of nature, to support those who reared 
and protected them in helpless child- 
hood. Why should not the same principle 
be applied to the persons on the Pen- 
sion-list and their relatives? There 
might be upon that list individuals who, 
when first placed there, were objects 
of compassion, but who had grown into 
opulence by the accident of connexion on 
the better fortune of their associates, and, 
in such cases as these, the advantage of 
his address was apparent, because it would 
afford an opportunity for those quiet, 
delicate communications, which would 
carry a charm with them, inasmuch as 
they would proceed from royalty. A hint 
from such a quarter would produce a 
greater effect than the strongest resolu- 
tion of a committee. He had no doubt, 
that when the tree on which so much 
rotten fruit hung should be shaken by a 
royal hand, very little would be left 
worth any one’s gathering. He proposed, 
however, to show the anxiety which pre- 
vailed on this subject throughout the 
country, to read a few of the names which 
had been pointed out to him from various 
quarters, with the accompanying remarks 
thereupon. He could assure the House, 
that this subject had been no sinecure to 
him, either with reference to the number 
of dull speeches which he had been com- 
pelled to wade through, or the communi- 
cations which had poured inuponhim from 
all quarters, and which he had been com- 
pelled to answer. The hon. Member 
then read the following statement and 
list :— 

“The following list will enumerate 
some of the favoured enjoying pensions, 
who are pluralists, by holding situations 
under Government. It will designate 
many who have never performed any 
public services, and consequently obtain- 
ed their emoluments from Court or Mi- 
nisterial patronage. It will also point out 
those whose pensions should have ceased 
when otherwise provided for by marriage 
or inheritance. The noblesse, whose po- 
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verty has arisen from their forefathers’ 
extravagance, may claim assistance from 
their own order, but can have no right to 
be quartered on the revenues of the 
country. 

The first person pointed out on this list 
was— 

“‘ Lord Aylmer, whose pension is 3561. 
per annum. He is Captain-general of 
Canada (some thousands a-year), and 
colonel of the 18th foot.” Now, he asked 
whether that was true? He wished for 
an answer “ay” or “no.” A word from 
his Majesty would stop this pension. 

** Lord Aston has good Church prefer- 
ment, besides a good private fortune.” 
Was that true? His Lordship’s pension 
was very small; but then it was the 
more contemptible in him to receive it. 
Nothing, however, was too small for the 
pensioners to grasp at. Some persons in 
the list received, in driblets, five or six 
pensions of 50/. Such persons were 
always at the elbow of the Minister or the 
Monarch, and their importunities were not 
unfrequently bought off by a pension. 
Lord Aston condescended to receive 971. 
out of the labour of the working classes. 

“ Lord Auckland is Master of the Mint, 
President of the Board of Trade, and 
Commissioner of Greenwich Hospital; his 
pension is 300/. per annum, which he 
foregoes whilst holding his present offices.” 
Lord Auckland did not receive his pension 
whilst he was in office, and he wished 
that principle to be applied to all pension- 
receivers. If they derived a good income 
from other sources, they ought not to re- 
ceive their pensions. He would not then 
stop to ask what was done with the 
amount of Lord Auckland’s pension, 
whilst it was in abeyance, but he did not 
recollect that any reduction was made 
from the last grant on that account. 

“ Sir John de Blaquire enjoys a pension 
of 1,072/., and again, as Baron, of 
8931. 13s.” This was a monstrous case. 
Sir John received his first pension in 
1794, and having served an apprenticeship 
of eight years, was raised to the peerage, 
and received 8931. 13s. a-year more. 

‘‘ Lord Bloomfield is colonel of a 
battalion of artillery, and has 9362. 16s. 
per annum.” No doubt, a whole host of 
Members would rise in their places to 
eulogize this noble Lord, and to express 
their regret that he had not received some 
more solemn and substantial mark of his 
country’s approbation, 
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** Charles Oldfield Bowles, and Eliza- 
beth, his wife, have a pension of 1921. 
He was a private secretary to Mr. Goul- 
burn for a short time. He is colonel of 
the Oxford Militia, from possessing a 
large property in the county.” He sup- 
posed the right hon. member for the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge would by-and-by 
favour the House with a_ biographical 
sketch of this happy couple. It would be 
observed that he mentioned the names of 
no persons who were not likely to have 
some friend in the House to speak on their 
behalf. 

“Sir Henry Browne has 200/. per 
annum, and 200/. more as Thomas Henry 
Browne. He is on half-pay of the 23rd 
Foot. His rewarded services consisted 
in having been the aide-de-camp to the 
present Lord Londonderry, when Ambas- 
sador at Vienna, and was sent to Milan, 
on the delicate mission of gaining informa- 
tion relative to the conduct of Queen 
Caroline.” He never before knew the 
value of a title; but it was clear, that the 
being made a “Sir” was worth 200/. 
a-year to Mr. Browne. He was desired 
to refer any person who wished to know 
how well this gentleman had earned his 
pension, to the trial of the late Queen. 

‘The Earl of Cavan has a regiment, 
and is a governor besides. He has 266/. 
a-year. 

““ The Baroness Cathcart, wife of Lord 
Cathcart, (he is colonel of the 2nd regi- 
ment of Life Guards, 1,800/. per annum ; 
and a retiring pension, from having been 
Ambassador and Governor of Hull) enjoys 
a pension. 

“ Dowager Lady Clare has 780/., the 
widow of the rich ex-Chancellor. 

“The Marchioness of Carmarthen, 
7002. Her husband is heir to the Duke- 
dom of Leeds. 

‘* Marianna Cockburn, sister to Vis- 
count Hereford, 1157. 19s. 6d.; is the 
wife of Sir James Cockburn, who has 
1,0002. per annum as Inspector of Ma- 
rines. She and her four sisters had pen- 
sions granted of 115/. 19s. 6d. when 
young; but it never was contemplated, 
that on their marriage these pensions 
should continue. This was a case which 
came within the principle he had laid 
down, that pensions should be superseded 
on the success of the receivers of them 
in other departments. 

** Juliana Maria Eyre is another sister, 
a widow, with a jointure of 600/, a-year. 
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“Georgiana Maria Gwynne, another 
sister. 

** Charlotte Wellington, another sister ; 
and 

“Catherine Eliza Wilkins, the fifth 
married sister, lately married (from her 
widowhood) to R. Stretton, Esq., High 
Sheriff this year for Breconshire; her 
former husband left her 2,000/. a-year 
jointure. 

“Lord Elphinstone has 138/.; also 
2761. 10s., and again 1381. 

*« Eliza Mackenzie, and Ruth Elphin- 
stone, 2761. 10s. 

“The Eden family have 407. per 
annum, 

«« Mary Gwynne, if the widow of Ge- 
neral Gwynne, has, as such, a pension; she 
besides receives 400/. a-year. 

“Earl Home is too wealthy a noble- 
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man to receive 276/. per annum, ‘ This 
is too bad.’ 
“ Viscount Hereford receives 115/, 


19s. 6d., which was granted to him at the 
same time as similar annuities were to his 
five sisters. What makes his case most 
glaring is, that he inherits also his 
father’s pension of 4677. He has two 
seats in Wales, Fregoyd and Nancribba, 
and lately bought of the Crown a manor 
adjoming the town of Hay, thereby ex- 
tending his own grouse manors. 

“ Thomas Knox Holmes, 5002.” This 
was the only case in which the paper he 
was reading from stated the consideration 
for which the pension was granted. It 
was stated to be given to Mr, Holmes, as 
the son of the whipper-in of the late Ad- 
ministration; and he (Mr. Harvey) 
could honestly say, that a more faithful 
whipper-in Government never had. 


“‘ Sir Herbert Taylor is the Colonel of 


the 85th regiment, notwithstanding he 
has 9302. pension. 


“Sir William Johnstone 7142. per 
annum: a rich Baronet. 
*¢ Lieutenant-General Knollis, 4001. 


per annum ; he receives besides a Lieute- 
nant-general’s pay, and is also Governor 
of Limerick.” [A Member on the Treasury 
Bench said, ‘ He is dead.”] “ That,” re- 
joined Mr. Harvey, ‘ is the best answer to 
my observation.” 

“* The Rev. William Kuper, 4007. 15s.; 
a chaplain to the German chapel. 

* Dame Fanny Lushington, 3502. per 
annum, and the Hon. Ann Lushington, 
624l, per annum, and her four children. 
A Governorship in India ought to satisfy 
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the Lushington family, who have enjoyed 
good situations for so many years. 

* George Leigh, aud Mary his wife, 
700/.; he was a personal friend of the 
late King, and commanded the 10th Light 
Dragoons. This is a pension extraordi- 
naire. 

“The Earl of Minto, an ambassador 
9241. 

“ Lady Louisa Murray.” Of this lady 
he would say nothing, because her hus- 
band had just been successful in another 
place. 

“ Lord Montford, 4671.; ditto, 155. 

‘“« Lord Strangford condescends to take 
a pension of 85/. He has the retiring 
pension of an ambassador, 2,000/. per 
annum; Maria Dowager Strangford has 
a pension of 233/.; ditto, 2662, 

“* Lady Ann Culling Smith, 6002. Sis- 
ter to the Duke of Wellington; her bus- 
band a rich man. 

“Sir Simeon Stuart, 2002. A rich 
Baronet, who never performed any public 
service. 

** Lieutenant-colonel Meyrick Shaw, 
5001. ; ditto 499/. He was private Se- 
cretary to the Marquess Wellesley in 
India, and also in Treland. One pension 
would be adequate. He is now employed 
again. 

** The Earl of Tyrconnel, 6901. ; ditto, 
4451. He married Miss Crowe, of Kip- 
lin-park, Yorkshire, a very rich heiress. 

“ Thomas Lord Walsingham, a dig- 
nitary of Winchester Cathedral; he has 
6362. per annum. 

*“ Lady Matilda Wynyard, 467/.; the 
wife of General Wynyard. 

“ Sir F. Watson, 9361. 

“ Emily Marchioness of Westmeath, 
sister of the Marquess of Salisbury and 
wife of the Marquess of Westmeath, can- 
not expect to be supported by the public. 
She has 386/. per annum. 

“The Rev. Alexander Sterkey, the 
Swiss Minister, 4002. 15s.” 

He had very little doubt, that the paper 
he had read would call forth euloginms 
upon the individuals referred to in it so 
long, that if the House were disposed to 
listen to them, the present discussion 
would rival in length the six nights’ de- 
bate which had lately occurred. The read- 
ing of that paper would do good. It 
would be recollected, that this was the 
list upon the protection of which, in all 
its integrity, it was said, that the Ministry 
was prepared to pledge itsexistence. He 
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must be excused for saying, that judging 
from the past conduct of Ministers, he 
did not believe they meant what they 
said. Their cry of resigning had been 
repeated so often, that it had lost much 
of its power. This was about the fourth 
time they had held out this kind of threat. 
When this subject was before the House 
on a former occasion, the noble Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer intimated, that if 
the House were determined to give a 
practical character to their economy, in- 
stead of contenting themselves with the 
professions of Ministers—if they would 
attempt to run before them instead of fol- 
lowing after them, they would throw the 
country into a dilemma by resigning, inas- 
much as they combined in themselves 
all the elements of which an Administration 
could be formed. History could not fur- 
nish a suggestion half so ridiculous as 
this. If the present Government, and all 
in that House who ever belonged to the 
Government, as well as all who might 
think themselves fit to form one (and after 
the specimen of Government they had, he 
knew not who might not think so), be 
swept away, the intellectual resources of 
the country would immediately furnish 
men capable of being its rulers. He hoped, 
that this Parliament was not to be the 
image of future Parliaments. They had 
been brought together, as was said the 
other day, in allusion to the hon. member 
for Carlisle, the awkward squad of Re- 
form. They were mere memorials of local 
gratitude, and sent to that House, because 
they had been the agitators of provinces 
rather than on account of their peculiar 
fitness. What did they, especially the 
new Members, know of the science of Go- 
vernment? He believed, that future Par- 
liaments would contain men of enlarged 
and philosophical views, who would pro- 
claim that there should be nothing un- 
intelligible connected with Government, 
who would try everything by the test of 
utility, and cast aside, like any other rub- 
bish, whatever could not stand that test, 
whether it related to Court or Parliament. 
No doubt, Ministers would, on the present 
occasion, as they had before, act upon 
the hint contained in the anecdote of 
Charles 2nd, and rely upon the bad cha- 
racter of the persons who would probably 
succeed them in office, rather than upon 
the excellence of their own reputation. It 
was related, that Charles, one day, walk- 
ing unattended up Constitution-hill, met 
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his brother, James of York, well guard- 
ed by soldiers. James expressed his 
surprise that he should go out in pub- 
lic unattended. ‘ Oh,” replied Charles, 
* there is no danger of my life, as long as 
the people know who will be my suc- 
cessor.” The late Government acted upon 
the Scriptural injunction of turning the 
second cheek to the enemy, after he had 
smitten one. The present Ministers con- 
tinued to abuse them, and they continued 
to support Ministers, They would not 
desert prerogative. They had uniformly 
maintained, and for that he gave them 
credit, that the King had the sole control 
over the Pension-list. They admitted, to 
be sure, that at the death of the reigning 
monarch, which, in a parenthesis, they 
expressed a hope might be far distant, a 
new arrangement on that subject might 
be entered into. This, however, was a 
system of which the noble Lord complain- 
ed, when he was in opposition. He had 
occupied the attention of the House for a 
long time, whether he had made himself 
intelligible was another question. He 
could not understand, and till he saw it, 
he should not believe, how any Member 
who had voted for his former Motion 
could oppose that with which he was now 
about to conclude. He could well under- 
stand how many Members who had op- 
posed the former Motion should support 
the present. It was objected to the 
former Motion, that it would be disgust- 
ing to tell such and such parties that they 
should go before a Jacobinical committee 
to be examined—that it was against all 
notions of delicacy, that dowagers of 100, 
and less antiquated ladies of all ranks and 
fashion, should go to Committee No. 13, in 
order to submit to be examined touching 
the particular services they had rensiered to 
the country for the charge which bad been 
made on its funds in their particular cases. 
This was all considered so disgusting, that 
only 182 Members were found to vote for 
it. He was told on that occasion, that he 
should not have taken it out of the hands 
of his Majesty—that a word from him to 
most of the reccivers of large Pensions 
would be considered a command—and that 
an intimation, that the pension ought not 
to be claimed would be sufficient—that it 
was a fund placed at the disposal of his 
Majesty, for rewarding merit, and that its 
application and revision should be left to 
him. There were objections from several 
quarters to his last Motion, and, of course, 
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he should expect, that those who made 
them were prepared to support that which 
he now proposed. He would say, that as 
long as one undeserving object was allow- 
ed to remain on the list, some person who 
was really meritorious—some individual 
who might have enriched the annals of his 
country by his great achievements—some 
who might have added to the lustre of its 
arms—who might have maintained the 
honour of its flag in other countries—or 
who, devoting themselves to science, had 
added to that stock of practical know- 
ledge from which the country had derived 
so much of its greatness —men who, 
“ unknown to fortune were only known 
to fame ;” that there were many such 
would be admitted by all, but they were 
not men who were the visitors or hangers-on 
of courts: they lived in modest, many of 
them in obscure, retirement ; to such men 
let the useless and undeserving recipients 
of pensions give place. Let such men be 
selected and drawn from their obscure 
penury, and if they could not obtain the 
Juxuries, let them at least have the com- 
forts of life. He knew of many such. No 
doubt most who heard him knew of many 
of that description who were now pining 
in want, but whose works would give im- 
mortality to their time and to their talent. 
Let such be selected, and let them receive 
those substantial rewards which belonged 
to those who had deserved well of their 
country. He was given to understand 
that, at a divan held in Downing-street, a 
lecture had been given to the representa- 
tives as to what might be the result of 
their acceding to such a Motion as the 
present. It was once said by Mr. Wynd- 
ham, what had the people to do with the 
laws but to obey them, and he supposed 
the representatives of the people were now 
to be told, what had they to do with con- 
stituents, but to despise them. The repre- 
sentatives of the people would, however, 
he hoped, do their duty. He would ap- 
peal to every man who had constituents, 
and every Member now had them, whether 
every one of them had not in his election 
addresses, written or oral, laid great stress 
on the Pension-list—whether every one of 
them had not floated on the praises de- 
rived from their remarks on that one 
great subject, and whether they did not 
stand virtually pledged to oppose all use- 
less places and undeserved pensions? 
What had been the language of Mr. 
Burke when he made an attempt to re- 
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some decent bounds? He observed— 
“It is the prerogative of the Crown to 
bestow pensions as rewards for eminent 
services.” He might have gone further, 
and said, that it was the duty of the re- 
presentatives of the people to see that 
pensions were not given as rewards for 
personal and political prostitution. He 
should be much mortified if his Motion 
were defeated. Nor would his mortifica- 
tion arise from the mere fact of his being 
its advocate, but from his sense that he, 
in common with other hon. Gentlemen, 


had a solemn pledge to redeem. He had 
no factious feeling to indulge. No man 


in this House, looking to his means, had 
sacrificed more than he had in past times; 
and he said now, that whatever personal 
feeling he had to some members of the 
Government, no man was more determined 
or disposed to give them his strenuous 
support in every measure that, in his con- 
science, he believed calculated to advance 
the happiness of his country. He had 
uttered those sentiments when the present 
Ministers were in Opposition; they were 
not, therefore, taken up for this occasion. 
Other men might forfeit their pledges ; 
he would adhere to his own; and he was 
mistaken if they would not prevail. If 
any other mode could be suggested—if 
any new reading could be given to his 
Motion, that would render it more ac- 
ceptable; he was not so wedded to it that 
he would consent to no substitution. All 
he sought, all he asked, in the name of 
the people of this country, was, that the 
House would sympathise with their wants 
—that it would not trifle with their 
means. The hon. Member concluded by 
moving the Address which he had before 
read. 

Lord Althorp said, that he had felt it 
his duty to oppose the former motion 
made by the hon. Member on this ques- 
tion, but he had still stronger objections 
to that which he now proposed. It ap- 
| peared to him, that the proposition of the 
' hon. and learned Member was one which 
| it was utterly impossible that any Gentle- 
/man could accede to. The proposition 
was, to call on this House to address his 
| Majesty to take away those pensions which 
| his Majesty had confirmed. They were 
| asked to call on the King to do that which 
no man of gentlemanlike feeling could 
consent to do, viz., to deprive persons of 
the pensions which he himself had be- 
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stowed. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had alluded to a speech which he 
delivered on a former occasion, in relation 
to this subject. He said then, what he 
was ready to maintain now, which was, 
that he did think, that the Minister who 
recommended: a pension was responsible 
for such recommendation, and he thought 
it was perfectly justifiable to call for the 
list, in case any improper grant had been 
made. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
went on to say, that when he proposed 
the Civil-list, he at that time stated, that 
the Pension-list should be open to in- 
quiry ; certainly he did so; but that was 
only till the list was finally settled. He, 
at the period referred to, had to ask of the 
House a vote on credit ; it was then neces- 
sary for the House to make advances from 
quarter to quarter. Ultimately, however, 
they had gone into the question ; and the 
House decided that the pensions should 
be charged on the Consolidated Fund. 
When they did so, it never entered into his 
head, that this Pension-list would be 
opened again. He did feel, that persons 
on the Pension-list had a right estab- 
lished by custom to be continued on it; 
and the present Government taking this 
view, had, when they came into office, 
recommended that they should be, If the 
House agreed to the Motion — if they 
agreed to address his Majesty to take the 
pensions away—they would agree to what 
was unjust. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man seemed to expect hon. Gentlemen to 
get up to defend each individual grant ; 
but he (Lord Althorp) did not intend to 
do any such thing. He did not hold 
himself responsible for the Acts of former 
Governments. The Ministers of the 
Crown were, he admitted, responsible for 
the pensions having been retained, but 
they had acted in concurrence with what 
had been the practice at the commence- 
ment of every reign since the Revolution. 
King William continued the pensions 
granted by James 2nd. The present Mo- 
tion, then, of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, he considered more objectionable 
than his proposition for an inquiry before 
a Committee of the House. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had alluded to an ex- 
pression made use of by the right hon. 
Secretary of the Treasury, who had 
spoken of the desired inquiry as a “ dis- 
gusting examination.” His right hon. 
friend did not allude to the cases to be 
investigated, but to the feeling which he 
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supposed every one would entertain, who 
of necessity might be engaged in the ex- 
amination. He thought it could not fail 
to be a “disgusting inquiry” to any 
gentleman who took a part in it. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman had argued 
this as a popular topic. He admitted 
that it was so. He was quite aware, that 
persons held pensions who had other 
public employment and other property; 
and though he could not enter into the 
feelings of others, he was ready to admit, 
that when persons had large property, 
they ought not to receive the pensions. 
At least he would not, under such circum- 
stances, take the pension. He admitted, 
that this was a topic which influenced, 
considerably, popular feeling; but this 
was quite beside the question as to the pro- 
priety of their taking away that from men, 
to whichin theirjudgment they had a right, 
the law having established that right. 
This did not appear to him to be a ques- 
tion requiring any length of argument. It 
was simply this—would they deprive those 
who had a legal right to the pensions of 
that right by a vote of this House? And 
if they would do that, would they employ, 
as a medium of doing it, the King who 
had conferred the grants? The question 
lay in a narrow compass, and it was quite 
impossible for him to sanction such a pro- 
position. 

Mr. Strutt said, that he was aware of 
the difficulty of the task he had imposed 
on himself, but he would endeavour, in 
discharging it, to trespass as short a time 
as he could on the House. He assured 
the hon. and learned Gentleman who had 
brought forward this Motion, that it was 
not from any want of courtesy to him, that 
he had not acquainted him with the nature 
of his intended Amendment. In the first 
place, he was not sufficiently acquainted 
with Parliamentary practice to be aware 
that it was necessary to do so, and he 
thought it the less necessary as the hon. 
Member had not placed the words of his 
own Motion on the Order-book. The hon. 
Member had alluded to a little Parlia- 
ment called together in Downing-street, 
on this subject. All he would say was, 
that if such a meeting had taken place, he 
was not a member of it, and he disclaimed 
being considered as its organ on this oc- 
casion. He also begged to disavow any 
connexion with Ministers in the course he 
was now pursuing. He had had no com- 
munication of any kind with them on this 
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subject. On one point his conviction was 
quite clear, that it was necessary for the 
character of the Parliament, and the 
wishes of the country, that a full inquiry 
should be made into the Pension-list. 
When he heard from the Minister of the 
Crown, that there were names on that list 
which ought not to be there, and when he 
felt that we had no means of preventing 
a similar future misapplication of the 
public money, but by a full inquiry into 
what had beer already done in that re- 
spect, he felt it necessary to press for such 
inquiry, but his inquiry was different in 
its mode and its object. The hon. Mem- 
ber proposed that the duty should devolve 
on the Crown, thus making the Sovereign 
the medium of the intended reduction. 
Now this he conceived to be a course dis- 
respectful to the Crown, as imposing a 
most invidious task upon it; but why 
should that be done, when they had within 
themselves the means of inquiry? Ano- 
ther objection he had to the course pro- 
posed by the hon. Member was, that the 
inquiry should be conducted by those who 
were likely to give satisfaction to the coun- 
try. Now, the burthen of the hon. Mem- 
ber’s speech was, that the present Minis- 
ters had opposed every obstacle in their 
power to a reduction of the Pension-list, 
or to inquiry with a view to reduction ; 
yet, by the terms of his Motion, he placed 
the inquiry in the hands of those very 
Ministers, for, in committing to the Crown, 
it of course must be understood as being 
done by its responsibie advisers, What 
could he expect from those whom he had 
thus denounced as the great opponents of 
inquiry ? The hon. Member was in general 
a very good Parliamentary tactician, but 
on this occasion he had devised a plan 
which would be disrespectful to the Crown, 
and unsatisfactory to the people. But 
another and his chief objection to the hon. 
Member’s Motion was, that in its very 
terms it implied a determination on the 
part of the House to take some of those 
pensions away. To that he could not 
consent. The hon. Member had said, 
that no man who had voted for his Motion 
in February last could oppose the pre- 
sent. He (Mr. Strutt) was one who had 
so voted, and nothing on earth could 
induce him to support the present. He had 
had some difficulty in voting for the last, 
knowing the grounds on which it was 
made, and knowing that it was intended 
1o take some of the pensions away; but 
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he still voted for the inquiry, in the con- 
viction that it would do good, and that if 
the Committee should feel disposed to re- 
commend the taking away any pension, 
the matter must first come under the con- 
sideration of the House. The object, he 
repeated, of the hon. Member was, that, in 
the revision, those names should be struck 
out of the list which might be considered 
as having been improperly placed on it. 
To that he could not consent. Supposing 
it should be admitted, that many pensions 
had been granted to unworthy objects, 
would the House consent to pe Ph the 
Crown to take them away? He knew it 
would be said, that the contract, if any, 
existed between that House and the Crown, 
that the House had granted a pension 
fund to the amount of 7 75,000/., and that 
as far as the House was concerned, it 
would be no breach of contract to address 
the Crown to remove certain names from 
the list. But he would ask, what would 
that lead to? Would it lead to any 
economy, for it would only lead to the 
substitution of ne wy who might be con- 
sidered more worthy? The question was, 
would the taking away of any pension be 
unjust? He would admit, that, strictly 
and legally speaking, the Crown had a 
right to remove any name from the Pen- 
sion-list, and that the parties held their 
pensions only during the pleasure of the 
Crown. But he would ask, what had 
been the general—he would say the in- 
variable—usage ? Was it not, that such 
pensions, once granted, were held for life 2 
That had been the practice for centuries. 
In all Ministerial changes, even in the 
succession of parties the most opposite in 
politics, there was not a single instance of 
any pension being taken off by one Ad- 
ministration which had been granted by 
its predecessor. Not only in changes by 
succession to the Throne, but, as the: noble 
Lord had stated, in changes of Dynasty, 
as in the instance of James and his suc- 
cessor, the pensions of the previous reign 
had been continued. Now, he would ask, 
whether, under these circumstances, it 
would be dealing justly or fairly with 
those who had received peusions under 
the impression derived from this custom, 
that they were to be continued during 
their lives, to turn round on them and_ to 
say, that in consequence of some technical 
flaw, those pensions were to be taken 
away? He did not stand up there to 
defend the abuses of the Pension-list, 
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He was as much opposed to such abuses 
as any Member who had ever entered the 
doors of that House. He wished that no 
such pensions had ever been given. He 
should never wish to see a pension granted 
but for important public services; but 
when such pension had once been granted, 
he was not ashamed to stand up in his 
place, and to contend, that it would be 
unjust to take it away. He would take 
the case of a public office in one of our 
Law Courts, which the House might feel 
it right to abolish. In that case, would it be 
fair to say to the party, that though he had 
been led to consider his situation as an ap- 
pointment for life, he should now be de- 
prived of it, as it was one from which he 
was removable at pleasure? The House 
was aware, that a very different principle 
was always acted upon in such cases, and 
that where an office was discontinued, the 
party holding it got compensation. He 


had a strong opinion on this subject, 
which he had the less hesitation in avow- 
ing, as he was prepared to go further than 
the hon. Member, or than many hon. 
Members, in carrying out the principle of 
reform in many things; and he was glad 
to have the opportunity of saying, that 


nothing could be more injurious to the 
real principle of reform than that the 
House should tamper with vested rights. 
He might be said to be too scrupulous on 
this subject ; but he thought the scruples 
should be on the right side. He saw no 
advantage to the public from the contem- 
plated reduction on one side, but on the 
other there was much danger to be appre- 


hended from the dangerous precedent of 


interfering with established rights. He 
therefore would not consent to take away 
what, though nominally held during plea- 
sure, was really given and accepted, with 
the understanding of the grantor and the 
grantee, that it should be held for life. 
On these grounds, and referring to the 
hon. Member’s ulterior objects, he could 
nut support the Motion; yet he did 
think that an inquiry, by a Select Com- 
mittee of the House, into the Pension-list 
would be of the utmost importance. It 
would tend to put an end to the great ex- 
citement which now existed on this sub- 
ject, and correct the very exaggerated 
statements which had been made respect- 
ing it. The House and the country should 
have the opportunity of knowing the 
real trath; and it was only by such an 
investigation that future misapplication 
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could be prevented. The resolutions 
which had been moved by the noble Lord 
(Lord Althorp) as an Amendment to the 
former Motion of the hon. Gentleman did 
not go farenough. It was well said, that 
example was better than precept ; and the 
publication of one flagrant abuse would be 
more effectual, and do more good in pre- 
venting future abuses, than all the discus- 
sions which might be had in that House. 
The House ought to be informed of the 
way in which these pensions had origin- 
ated, and what had been the services per- 
formed for them. He was sure, that no 
Gentleman in that House would maintain 
that, whenever an opportunity offered, the 
Civil-list ought not to undergo the most 
complete and perfect revision. There was 
no Gentleman who would not be ready to 
acknowledge, that it ought to undergo the 
fullest and most searching inquiry. It 
would also be readily acknowledged, that 
the present was a more favourable time 
for that purpose than at the commence- 
ment of a reign; for it was well known 
that the proceedings on the accession of a 
new monarch afforded many grounds for 
objecting to delay ; and that was the time 
of all others at which Parliament was the 
least disposed to go heartily into such an 
investigation. He, therefore, thought 
that the only course by which they could 
hope to give satisfaction to the public 
would be by entering into the inquiry 
then, of determining, amongst other pur- 
poses, whether the Pension-list should be 
granted in the manner hitherto practised. 

There were many who thought that the 
pension should be granted only for speci- 
fied purposes ; others, that, if granted to 
the King, it should be with such safe- 
guards and precautions as might be ex- 
pected to remove further ground of com- 
plaint. Those considerations appeared to 
him to render inquiry, by a Committee of 
the House, indispensable. He was aware, 
that to this there might be two objections 
urged. In the first place, it might be 
said, that it would be unfair to bring the 
individuals holding pensions before the 
House, and to induce disclosures which 
must be painful to individuals, and to lead 
to the surrender of those pensions which 
the present House were not willing should 
be granted but by a vote of that House. 
Now, suppose a Committee appointed by 
the House, surely the general object of 
such Committee must be to prevent the 
recurrence of abuse; not to judge upon 
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the Pension-list individually, but to em- 
ploy themselves in detection of such 
abuses. The opinion to be given must 
necessarily apply to the parties to the 
abuses; and really he did not think that 
there was any injustice done to them who 
had been parties to such abuses. It might 
be said, that, under such circumstances, 
persons holding pensions might be com- 
pelledjto surrender those pensions. Why, 
he would say, that this was one reason 
why they should pursue this course, be- 
cause where surrender was made, it would 
be a prima facie proof of abuse in that 
instance. There might, indeed, be a 
question as to the propriety of withdraw- 
ing the pension in certain cases. The 
Motion he had to make expressed no 
opinion in this respect; it would simply 
suggest, that the House should resolve 
itself into a Committee, no doubt with the 
object of preventing abuses in future ; 
and when the Report of such Committee 
should be once made and laid before the 
House, it would be competent for the 
House to take such measures as the 

might deem necessary. He himself thought, 
that, in cases where pensions were kept by 
fraud, it would be an act of justice only 
to withdraw such grants; but the active 
decision upon this must follow upon the 
Report being made. He had only one 
point further to which he wished to advert. 
It might be said, that in meeting a Mo- 
tion such as that of the hon. member for 
Colchester by an Amendment, they were 
exposing themselves to obloquy. He 
begged to say, that he thought this a 
proper Motion to be made, though he 
could not conscientiously support it. But 
he believed, that the public excitement 
did not originate in the consideration of 
any small saving which might be effected 
by carrying a measure of this kind through. 
He believed, that the great object which 
the public had in view was, to know 
the real state of the facts; that if im- 
proper persons had been recommended to 
receive these pensions, the delinquents 
who recommended them should be brought 
to justice. Another great object which 
ought to be kept in view was, to prevent 
a recurrence of the existing abuses. On 
these grounds, he would propose his 
Amendment, in the full belief that, by 
adopting it, they would be acting honestly 
and fairly, and do justice to the country, 
whilst it would afford relief of such a 
kind as would be satisfactory to the 
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country. In conclusion , the hon. Member 
moved, ‘“ That a Select Committee be ap- 
pointed toinquire intothe pensions charged 
on the Civil-list and the Consolidated 
Fund, in order to ascertain the nature and 
extent of any abuses which have occurred 
in granting the said pensions, with a view 
to give effect to the Resolutions of the 
House of the 18th February last.” 

Mr. Romilly, in seconding the Amend- 
ment of the hon. member for Derby, said, 
he thought that it ought to meet with the 
concurrence and support of the House. 
He did not think it right to refuse inquiry ; 
at the same time he did not think it would 
be right to enter into the subject with a 
fall determination to apply a wet sponge 
to all pensions. He repeated, that he did 
most cordially support the Amendment of 
his hon. friend; for though on a former 
occasion he had voted for the Motion 
made by the hon. member for Colchester, 
it would be impossible to do so in this in- 
stance. The great object was, to get an 
honest and full investigation of gross 
abuses. 

Lord Althorp wished to observe that, 
while he thought the Amendment proposed 
by the hon. member for Derby was not 
liable to one objection which hehad stated 
attached to the Motion of the hon. mem- 
ber for Colchester,—namely, it did not go 
to call upon his Majesty to negative the 
pensions which he had granted; and al- 
though he thought the speech of the hon. 
Mover of the Amendment was not liable 
to the objections of that of the hon. mem- 
ber for Colchester, still he considered the 
Amendment of the hon. member for 
Derby was exposed to pretty nearly as 
much and as strong objection as the 
original Motion. Coupling the speech 
with the Amendment, it did not involve 
the principle of injustice to which he had 
objected in the case of the original Mo- 
tion. He did not think, however, that 
either the mover or seconder of the 
Amendment need have apologised for 
having voted for the Motion of the 18th 
February, because he did not think that 
the distinction between the two was 
so great as to make any apology neces- 
sary. Undoubtedly there was a great dis- 
tinction to be drawn in the views with 
which they were brought forward, and in 
the speeches with which they were intro- 
duced. The objects appeared different. 
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public mind. He believed the excitement 
which prevailed was, to deprive the pen- 
sioners of their pensions. The question 
then was, whether it was necessary or de- 
sirable to enter into an inquiry upon these 
pensions for the purposes which had been 
referred to by the hon. member for Derby ? 
He had stated, that the only purpose 
which he had in view, was to expose cases 
of gross abuse, and to bring censure upon 
those who, as he apprehended, had 
granted them, looking also to who were 
advisers of the Crown when these pen- 
sions were granted. But before they 
went to that, he would remind the 
House that, after the Resolutions of 
the 18th February, a distinct principle 
was laid down, by which the pen- 
sions should in future be given. But 
it was well known, that the Minister for 
the time being, who was responsible for 
these pensions, was the Prime Minister ; 
and if they inquired who was the Prime 
Minister when certain pensions were 
granted, it would be found that he no 
longerexisted. The hon. Member wanted 
inquiry to find out delinquents; why if 
there were any delinquents, they were dead; 
and was it worth while for the House to go 
into a Committee of Inquiry into the 
acts of those who had passed away from the 
jurisdiction of every earthly tribunal? He 
did not believe, that any advantage would 
arise from such an inquiry, having for its 
object the passing a censure upon Prime 
Ministers who were now in their graves. 
Then, again, the objection which he en- 
tertained to the Motion of the hon. mem- 
ber for Colchester was—that which he 
had ridiculed perhaps— namely, that such 
an investigation as that proposed must 
not only hurt the feelings of those who 
would have to undergo the investigation, 
but of those who had to make the inquiry. 
On these grounds he could not support 
the Amendment proposed by the hon. 
member for Derby. He felt himself, in- 
deed, placed in a situation in which he 
knew he took an unpopular ground ; he 
knew that, in pursuing the course he ‘did, 
he exposed himself to obloquy out of 
doors; and he knew, that hon. Gentlemen 
who felt with him had not the support of 
the great majority out of doors. But for 
himself he was bound, in the exercise of 
his own duty, to oppose the Motion now 
proposed ; he felt himself called upon to 
vote against the original Motion and the 
Amendment. 
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Mr. Hume said, it was with great re- 
gret that he had heard the noble Lord’s 
last sentence, because it was clear from 
that, that no call for inquiry could meet 
with approbation from his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters. In other words, it was certain 
that his Majesty’s Ministers were against 
all inquiry, and that they had staked their 
existence on this question. The hon. 
member for Derby had said, that no great 
economy would result from taking away 
pensions. Now, his hon. friend had dis- 
tinctly stated, that he did not wish to in- 
terfere with those on the Civil-list—it was 
not his wish to take anything from the 
sum of 75,000/. on that list. But there 
was a sum of 85,000/. on the Consolidated 
Fund. Now he held that every pound 
which was taken away from this latter 
list, which had been improperly granted, 
was a saving to the country. Pensions 
should be given for honourable services, 
and only applied in those cases. It was 
now a matter of disgrace to be a pensioner 
of the Crown. ‘These pensions were 
granted to persons who were known not 
to deserve them for any public service ; 
and it was the duty of the House to 
purge the Pension-list. The question 
was one not of economy only, for it in- 
volved a principle which ought to receive 
the sanction of that House for the satis- 
faction of the people of England. It ap- 
peared to him, that the Motion of the 18th 
of February last, and the Amendment of 
the hon. member for Derby, were, in fact, 
the same. Did the hon. Gentleman who 
had moved the Amendment, however, 
suppose that when he should have obtain- 
ed his Motion for a Committee of Inquiry, 
the people of England would be satisfied 
with that merely? Did he suppose, that 
they would be content to allow these par- 
ties to continue to enjoy their pensions ? 
If it should be discovered that these pen- 
sions had been unworthily granted, it was 
the duty of a Reformed Parliament to do 
away with them. He would say, that the 
lapse of time in which these pensions had 
been held was no claim for exemption for 
inquiry into each case. He was confi- 
dent that a Committee of that House 
might fairly be left to decide upon what 
pensions should be granted. When they 
looked to the wretched state of the people 
of this country, who were so grievously 
taxed, and whose property was occa- 
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their parts to allow a single sixpence to be | sands of pounds of the public money for 


taken from them for pensions to those who 
were utterly undeserving. He believed, 
that the Amendment would give satisfac- 
tion to the people. Although one Prime 
Minister might not be answerable for what 
had been done—though one Prime Mi- 
nister might be dead, still there were 
others who were to be found, and who 
ought to be made responsible. Those 
persons ought to be made to know, that 
every man who improperly bestowed the 
public money, had violated the confidence 
of the Monarch; and betrayed the inter- 
ests of the people. If abuses were dis- 
covered, they ought to arraign the Mi- 
nisters under whose auspices such abuses 
had been permitted. Suppose he were 
able to prove, that a member of the late 
Administration was pensioned, that he 
had got a pension for himself, for instance ; 
was he to be prevented from making in- 
quiry into the circumstances. Let them 
punish those who were guilty, not those 
who might have been innocently led into 
the error, for he could see many excuses 
in various instances which might have 
occurred. While such gross abuses ex- 
isted in respect to pensions, deserving 
men would think themselves disgraced by 
enjoying them, and men would go unre- 
warded. The noble Lord had said, that 
those who held pensions improperly should 
be punished—so said he (Mr. Hume). 
But the object of the House ought to be 
to maintain its character; if abuses were 
brought before it, they ought to be cor- 
rected. Justice demanded this at their 
hands. On these grounds he must say, 
that he thought his Majesty’s Ministers 
took an erroneous view of public opinion. 
Although the question involved the sum 
of 100,0002. only, the principle involved 
the character of the Ministers. He had 
no doubt, indeed, that as far as they were 
concerned in respect to pensions grauted 
in their time, their acts would bear in- 
quiry; but why should they seek to cloak 
abuses practised by others, the existence 
of which was admitted on all hands. Al- 
lowing only one-half of what had been 
stated by the hon. member for Colchester 
to be correct, was there a man who would 
be prepared to enforce the Poor-laws 
Amendment in this country—was there a 
man who would be found to say, he would 
oblige the relatives of this or that poor 
man to provide for him, whilst huodreds 
of persons were allowed to receive thou- 
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But the noble Lord 


/seemed to think that it would be an un- 





gentlemanlike proceeding to withdraw 
these grants. He would for himself cor- 
dially support either the original Motion 
or the Amendment, he cared not which. 
Hon. Members might laugh, and, per- 
haps, many of those who did so, did not 
know that he might vote on both ; but he 
decidedly objected to the House separating 
and refusing an inquiry. 

Mr. Jervis, in opposing the views 
adopted by his Majesty’s Government, 
might be considered as speaking against 
his own interest, belonging as he did to a 
family which partook considerably of its 
advantages. The question was, whether 
they would or would not revise the Pension- 
list? He had not the slightest difficulty 
in saying, that the most proper, the most 
constitutional way of proceeding was, in 
the manner indicated by the Motion of 
the hon. member for Colchester. How 
did the matter stand? A certain sum was 
placed at the disposal of the Crown, the 
mode of its appropriation was an act of 
the responsible Government; and if there 
were reason to believe, that the Monarch 
had been misled by the information given 
to him by his responsible advisers, it was 
not only perfectly competent to the House, 
but it was their duty to call upon the 
Crown to reconsider its grants. It had 
been said, that they were bound by a com- 
pact with the King, the people, and the 
parties receiving the pension; but on the 
other side it had been admitted, that there 
might be such a thing as a revision; and 
if so at one time, why not at another? It 
might be perfectly true, that they ought 
not to interfere with the bounty of the 
Crown, but there could be no doubt that 
they ought to guard against the conse- 
quences of the Crown’s being misled or 
misinformed. He understood the object 
of the hon. member for Derby’s Motion 
to be, to prevent any pension being im- 
properly granted in future, and to bind 
the Government not to give away the 
public money to any individual who had 
not merited such a reward by some public 
service. But would the public be satistied 
with any inquiry, the object of which was 
thus limited? Though the amount of the 
Pension-list. was small, yet the principle 
involved in it was great, and the people 
would never be contented with the ap- 
poiutment of a Committee, unless that 
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Committee was empowered to investigate 
the whole of the Pension-list, with a view 
to remove from it every objectionable 
grant, of however long a standing; for no 
statute of limitations could be found to 
give a title to corruption. It should be 
borne in mind, that the working man was 
called upon to contribute to the payment 
of these pensions out of his hard-earned 
wages, and therefore no inquiry would be 
satisfactory which was not followed by 
reduction. On that ground, though he 
did not object to the form of the Amend- 
ment of the hon. member for Derby, he 
was dissatisfied with his speech. ‘The hon. 
Member, notwithstanding he was not a 
member of the Downing-street parlia- 
ment, had adopted the views of the noble 
Lord opposite (Lord Althorp), and had 
proposed an Amendment for the purpose 
of supporting his Majesty’s Government. 
The hon. Member's only object was, to 
place his resolution on the books of the 
House, with a view of preventing any fu- 
ture grant being made from improper or 
fraudulent motives. But the hon, Mem- 
ber might entertain very different opinions 
from those which he entertained, as to 
what constituted a fraud in the grant of 
public pensions. The hon. member for 
Derby would doubtless admit, that if any 
Minister placed the names of his creditors 
on the pension list, with the view of paying 
his private debts with the public money, 
that Minister committed a gross fraud on 
the country. He (Mr. Jervis) was, how- 
ever, disposed to go further, and would 
designate the grant of any compensation 
for a nameless service, or what (to use a 
legal term) might be called nudum pactum, 
not capable of bearing investigation, a 
gross fraud on his Majesty’s subjects. 
He wished to impress on the Ministers, 
that, by not acceding to the present Mo- 
tion, they were losing an opportunity by 
which they might gain golden opinions. 
They bad just received news of an event, 
which perhaps would be appealed to by a 
noble Lord (Russell) as a proof of the 
Government being too liberal in its opin- 
ions. He (Mr. Jervis) regarded it in a 
very different light. The party, with 
whom he acted, were becoming every day 
more convinced, that nothing was to be 
expected from the present Government— 
and were beginning to think, and with 
justice, that much more was to be ex- 
pected from a violent Tory Government. 
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acting on Tory principles, and he repeated, 
that the people now began to think, that 
greater concessions would be made to 
them by a government apparently more 
violently Tory than the present. Never- 
theless, the Ministers had still the means 
afforded them, by acceding to the pre- 
sent Motion, of retaining the confidence 
of the country; but if, obeying instruec- 
tions from a high quarter, they chose to 
disregard the wishes of the people, they 
would gain, he would not say the con- 
tempt, but certainly the distrust, of all 
those who were at heart their sincere well- 
wishers. 

Mr. Byng said, he should vote against 
the Motion of the hon. and learned mem- 
ber for Colchester, and expressed his sur- 
prise that so many different opinions pre- 
vailed inthat House on what appeared tohim 
to be avery plain and simple question. His 
present Majesty, at the commencement 
of his reign, entered into a compact with 
his people, by which he agreed to give up 
the droits of the Admiralty, his hereditary 
revenues in Scotland, and the 4} per 
cents (it having been found by experience, 
that a very improper use had been made 
of those funds), on condition, that the 
pensions granted by his brother and father 
should remain untouched, and that the 
power of conferring pensions in future to 
the amount of 75,000/. should be conceded 
to him. The House could not have for- 
gotten, that the Pension-list formerly 
amounted to upwards of 200,000/.; it 
was now reduced to 150,0002. or 160,0002., 
and the bargain therefore was, in his opin- 
ion, most advantageous to the people. 
But if it had been less advantageous, yet, 
as the bargain had been made, he for one 
would not consent to break it. He be- 
lieved that many gentlemen were afraid of 
voting against the present Motion for fear 
of incurring the displeasure of their con- 
stituents. Now, he had been in the habit 
of mixing with a large portion of his con- 
stituents, and he had never been afraid of 
stating to them the motives which in- 
fluenced his vote on the question of the 
Pension-list on a former occasion; and 
he had not met a single individual who, 
when the matter was explained ina plainand 
simple manner, had not been perfectly satis- 
fied with hisconduct. Some hon. Members 
had talked a great deal of the privations 
suffered hy the poor man in consequence 
of beine called upon to contribute to the 
pavinent of these pensions, but the trath 
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was, that no single labourer was on that 
account deprived of the value of half a 
quid of tobacco. The people of England 
were generous, and would not wish to de- 
prive those of their pensions who had 
nothing else to live on. The Ministers 
who were responsible for having granted 
these pensions were dead, their motives 
could not be investigated, and he therefore 
should oppose the Motion for inquiry. 
Mr. Hawkins rose and said, that having 
been one of those who, a few months 
since, had given a silent vote in favour 
of the motion of the hon. member for 
Colchester for an inquiry into the Pension- 
list, he wished to state very briefly the 
reasons which would guide his vote this 
evening. He might as well state at once, 
that to the present Motion of the hon. 
member for Colchester he could not 
accede. His first objection was to the 
manner in which the hon. Member pro- 
posed to accomplish his object. He pro- 
tested against making the King the 
instrument of this invidious and ungrate- 
ful task. The present Sovereign had no 
hand in granting these pensions; they 
were not even granted during his reign ; 
he had no power to prevent or control the 
grant. What right, then, had they to call 
upon him to undertake the odious office 
of deciding upon the merits of these 
grants, and of saying who should resign 
and who should retain their pensions. If 
they, the Commons of England, thought 
that justice to their constituents required 
the Pension-list to be purged, let them 
who thought so, themselves undertake the 
duty without shrinking. It might be a 
needful, a just, a beneficial job; but no 
one would deny that it was a dirty job; 
and as such ought to be performed by 
those who thought it necessary. Let 
them go into the inquiry if they must; 
Jet them abolish those pensions if they 
thought fit; but as Englishmen and 
gentleinen, let them not try to pocket the 
popularity of the proceeding, while they 
threw the responsibility and odium upon 
the shoulders of other persons who were 
not guilty of having created the necessity. 
Perhaps it would be said, that an address 
to the Crown was a mere formality ; that, 
in reality, if this address were carried, 
the revision would be performed by 
Commissioners appointed by the Treasury. 
Still this did not remove his objection. 
It did not take away the repugnance he 
felt, to mix up the name of the King in 
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any way whatever, directly or indirectly, 


in this affair. They had no right to make 
him even an apparent agent in this work, 
and a revision of the Pension-list by royal 
commission would seem to a great propor- 
tion of the people of England, who were 
not acquainted with the formalities used 
on these occasions, as neither more nor 
less than a revision of that list by the 
King in person. Nor did he see how 
they had any more right to call upon the 
present Ministry to undertake this work 
than to call upon the King. Hisobjection 
to putting it upon the King was only so 
much stronger than his objection to 
putting it upon the Ministry, as his re- 
spect for the King was greater than his 
respect for the Ministry ; but the injustice 
would be equal in either case. This 
objection of his to the form of the Motion 
would of itself have been enough to pre- 
vail on him to meet it with a direct 
negative ; but he objected equally to its 
object. Having risen rather to defend 
his own vote than to enter into a ques- 
tion which had been discussed ona former 
occasion, he would neither enter into the 
original merits of these grants, nor even 
enter into the merits of that arrangement 
by which they had been provided for in 
1831, because let them quibble as they 
would about the exact meaning of the 
words “during the royal pleasure.”—let 
them ring the changes as they would 
between settlements on the Civil-list 
and settlements on the Consolidated Fund, 
—this plain fact was beyond denial, that 
Acts of Parliament were laws solemnly 
enacted by the three estates of the realm. 
[‘‘ No! no!”] No! what, were hon. Mem- 
bers unaware of the existence of the Acts of 
1831? Had they not read the Act which 
saddled one half of these pensions on the 
Consolidated Fund? He thought he was 
quoting nearly the words, he was sure he 
was quoting the spirit of the Act. Those 
Acts gave and granted to those individuals 
the amount of their respective pensions, 
during the lifetime, at least, of the present 
Sovereign. The Act said, ‘‘ during the 
pleasure of the Crown.” Aye! but that 
was not “during the pleasure of Parlia- 
ment.” Granted, that the King had the 
right to resume these grants, though even 
on that point he had doubts; it did not 
follow, that the House of Commons had 
the right to resume them, or even to call 
upon the King to resume them. Surely, 
if ever there was special pleading, it was 
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the attempt to get rid of the plain fact, 
that the persons held their pensions by 
Acts of Parliament, at least for the life- 
time of the present Sovereign, subject to 
no reservation of control on the part of 
either House of Parliament. Thus much 
was undeniable ; and until some one should 
succeed in convincing him that all the 
Acts of that Parliament which passed the 
Reform Bill were mere waste paper, he 
must hold these pensions as equally good 
in law as any other property secured by 
the Acts of that Parliament. But then 
he might perhaps be asked why he had 
voted for the last Motion of the hon. 
member for Colchester. He voted for it, 
because, though he was not prepared to 
take away these pensions, he still thought 
inquiry both useful and necessary ; and 
the former Motion of the hon. Member 
was for inquiry, and inquiry alone. He 
did not forget the grounds on which so 
many Members opposed that Motion, 
namely, that although the Motion itself 
only pointed to inquiry, the object of the 
mover and his supporters was confiscation. 
In this view of the question he had not 
agreed; he had felt himself bound to re- 
gulate his vote upon the Motion itself, 
and not upon the political character of 
its author, or the construction which his 
opponents were pleased to put upon his 
intentions. It was for inquiry, therefore, 
that he had voted; and inquiry he still 
thought needful for many reasons. The 
House had been frequently asked if they 
were not ready to take away any of 
these pensions, of what use would be an 
inquiry, except to gratify mere idle curio- 
sity? Now, he thought that even 
curiosity might be a ground for inquiry; 
for though it might be no ground to him, 
though neither he nor any Member of 
that House might feel such curiosity, yet 
he thought if the people who had to pay 
these pensions wished to know on what 
grounds they had been granted, the 
people had a right to have their curiosity 
gratified. Had they no better reason for 
their curiosity than to see how a Tory 
Government was carried on; did they 
want but a better reason to justify the 
Reform Bill, that would be reason enough 
for satisfying the curiosity of those who 
were called on to pay the expense. But 
he had higher grounds for inquiry. 
There was a very numerous party both 
within and without the House, who, 
thinking with. him, that these pensions 
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were secured for the lifetime of the pre- 
sent Sovereign, thought, nevertheless, that 
at his decease they would fall in, and 
might then be resumed without injustice, 
if Parliament thought fit to resume them. 
Now, as there were confessedly some well- 
deserved pensions on the List, which no 
one would think of taking away under any 
circumstances, it was plain, that a resump- 
tion of part of the pensions could not 
take place without a previous inquiry into 
each case. Such inquiry, of course, 
would be long and difficult ; and he put 
it to the House to say what chance they 
should have of carrying such an inquiry 
in the interval between the death of one 
King and the settlement of the Civil-list 
of his successor? The length and diffi- 
culty of the inquiry would be pleaded 
by the Minister of the day as a 
good reason for no inquiry at all; and 
if they delayed inquiry till the moment 
they were called upon to decide, it needed 
little knowledge of Treasury tactics to 
prophesy, that they would be called on to 
decide without inquiry. Experience told 
them, that, at such a time, they would 
find the House divided into two parties ; 
one voting to retain the Pension-list in 
the lump without inquiry,—another voting 
its abolition in the lump, equally regard- 
less of inquiry. Besides, whatever hard- 
ship there might be in stopping a pension 
at that time, it must be greatly diminished 
by long previous notice; and such notice 
would be given by an inquiry to-day. 
He claimed this inquiry, too, on the score 
of justice. Justice to those former Minis- 
ters, whose misconduct in sanctioning 
these grants had been, he was convinced, 
greatly exaggerated ; justice to those 
really deserving pensioners who, he sus- 
pected, were more numerous than public 
indignation would readily believe. They 
had been told of the cruelty of dragging 
before the public those of whom it had 
been said, that if they had obtained their 
pensions without merit, they had, at least, 
obtained them without fault of their own. 
But he asked if it was no cruelty to those 
who enjoyed their rewards, not only with- 
out fault but with merit, to find them- 
selves coupled in public estimation with 
those who had (to say the least) no more 
merits than faults? Surely the cruelty 
and injustice of denying inquiry in the 
cases of the deserving was greater than 
the cruelty of granting inquiry in the 
cases of the undeserving. And how 
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great, too, was the cruelty and injustice 
they were doing to those former Ministers 
who were responsible for these grants! 
Anxious for an opportunity to vindicate 
their conduct,—burning with just indig- 
nation at the shameful exaggerations 
which had gone the round of the public 
Press,—those Ministers were withheld by 
a sense of honourable feeling, with which 
none could avoid sympathising, from claim- 
ing to be heard in their defence, lest 
they should be obliged to call before the 
public eye the former objects of their 
bounty. Now, if the recipients of these 
pensions had not honour enough to step 
forward and vindicate their patrons, he 
thought it was time for the House, asa 
third and disinterested party, to step in 
and see justice done to those who were 
withheld by a feeling of delicacy from 
claiming justice for themselves. These 
were some, among many reasons, why he 
had voted for inquiry a few months since. 
And feeling himself ready, for the same 
reasons, to support inquiry now, he found 
before him an Amendment suggesting 
inquiry, on another ground and with 
other views than those which he had just 
stated,—but, he confessed, a ground 
equally good, and views equally useful. 
He agreed with the mover of this Amend- 
ment, that it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, to secure a due attention to 
merit in the granting of future pensions, 
unless they could succeed in laying down 
some rules for the guidance of those who 
were to sanction such grants; and he 
thought, that those rules might be sought, 
with the best chance of success, among 
the examples of past irregularity. The 
Amendment would not, perhaps, accom- 
plish all the objects he had in view in 
voting for inquiry. It would accomplish, 
however, the most important; it would 
give opportunity for calling to account 
those who were responsible for the abuses 
of the Pension-list, such of them at least 
as were still within the reach of human 
tribunals ; it would give what was more 
important for the people to have, effectual 
guarantees against the recurrence of such 
abuses in future. Feeling, that he could 
not have consented to the original Motion, 
he gladly accepted the Amendment, as 
nearly meeting his own views and wishes, 

Sir Robert Peel: I do not profess to be 
labeuring under the influence of those 
feelings which the hon. Gentleman who 
spoke last ascribed to members of his 
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Majesty’s former Government. I can- 
not say, that | am burning with indig- 
nation at the charges made against the 
Government of which I was a member, or 
that I have any such anxiety to vindicate 
my character as he appears to suppose. 
To not one of those charges do I attach 
the slightest importance; and if I did, I 
would not be influenced by any motives of 
false delicacy or mistaken honour to con- 
sent to a Motion that I behieve to be in- 
consistent with justice, and with the re- 
spect which we owe to the Crown. Though 
I entirely approve of the manly course 
taken by the noble Lord on this question 
—though I believe, that he is perfectly 
right in resisting both Motions, and though 
I heard with satisfaction the declaration, 
worthy of a Minister of the Crown, that, 
pass what Resolutions you pleased, he would 
not be the servile tool to execute that 
which he disapproved ; though I willingly 
re-echo that sentiment, yet I owe no obliga- 
tion to the noble Lord for carrying before 
me his protecting shield. 1! do not want 
to have warded off from me any censure 
which this Motion may be supposed to cast 
on former Administrations. I donot know 
what the issue of this debate may be. I 
know it is confidently predicted, that the 
inquiry will have a majority in its favour, 
I do not believe it; but, if it be so, to me 
personally it is a matter of but litthe conse- 
quence. With regard to any pension on 
that List of which I have cognizance, [ 
have not the slightest apprehension of 
appearing before any tribunal. I have no 
personal interest in any; and all of which 
I know anything were, I firmly believe, 
given in the strictest accordance with the 
spirit of the Act empowering the Crown to 
confer them. As the noble Lord has said, 
this is a question on which short speeches 
are the best. It is, indeed, a question 
which lies within the narrowest limits. 
In poimt of fact, there is no question 
before us. There are, indeed, two Motions 
before us, which, perhaps, it will be your 
duty, Sir, in point of form, to put from the 
Chair; but, in point of substance, those 
Motions have been already annihilated. 
The speech of the hon. member for Derby 
cut from under him the ground on which 
the hon. member for Colchester took his 
stand ; and the speech of that hon. Gen- 
tleman performed the same kind service 
for the hon. member for Derby. See how 
the case stands. The hon. member for Col- 
chester proposes an Address to the Crown, 
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advising his Majesty to revise his own acts, 
and to withdraw those pensions, the con- 
tinaance of which his Majesty had himself 
confirmed. This the other hon. Geutle- 
man opposes as disrespectful to the So- 
vereign, and at variance with the duty 
which we owe to his Majesty; and nothing 
less will content him, than to give to such 
a Motion a direct and unqualified negative. 
Yes; a negative. No previous question, 
none of those delicate Parliamentary 
modes of getting rid of an unpleasant 
Motion sometimes adopted; nothing but 
a direct and unqualified negative will 
satisly the hon. Member. ‘The hon. 
Gentleman very justly said, that the 
Motion was inconsistent with the re- 
spect due to the Crown; that, if the 
question were to have been raised at all, it 
should have been raised previously to the 
settlement of the Civil-list ; and that, as 
his Majesty himself had not thought pro- 
per at that period to make any alteration, 
it would not be becoming in the House 
of Commons, after having granted to his 
Majesty the means of conferring those pen- 
sions, now to turn round upon him, and 
call on him to revoke the grants of his 
royal bounty. How, said the member 
for Derby, can you, with any consistency, 
call on the present Ministers, who advised 
his Majesty to make this arrangemeut, 
now to advise his Majesty to recall it? 
How could his Majesty’s Ministers, with 
devency, adopt such a course? Now, 
though I certainly think the proposition of 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Strutt), the more 
respectful of the two, yet I cannot help 
feeling, tothe fullest extent, the objection 
which the hon. Member himself so can- 
didly made against his own plan. The 
objection was urged with great force, 
and appeared to me to be fatal, I turned 
round several times during the delivery of 
his speech to friends near me, and said, 
“ This is an excellent speech ; but what cau 
be the nature of the Amendment which a 
man entertaining those sentiments can 
propose?” The hon. Gentleman over and 
over again laid down the doctrine of vested 
rights in the strongest manner | ever heard. 
He said the Motion of the member for Col- 
chester would not only be disrespectful 
towards the Crown, but would interfere 
with the vested rights of the subject. As 
the hon. Gentleman said, what security 
would there be for property of any kind, 
if the property held on the authority of 
recent statutes should be thus violently 
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interfered with? And not only, said the 
hon. Gentleman, did he oppose this on the 
ground of justice, but he opposed it also 
on the ground of policy; for, said he, no- 
thing could be more prejudicial to the 
great cause of gradual Reform, and the 
amelioration of our institutions, than to 
eucumber it with the odium of acts of 
individual injustice; and unjust it cer- 
tainly would be, to withdraw the amounts 
of those pensions from their existing 
holders. This being the doctrine of the 
hon. Gentleman, on what principle does 
he ask us to appoint a Select Committee 
to make an inquiry into the subject of 
those pensions, which pensions he himself 
would hold inviolate ? 

As he refuted the reasoning and de- 
stroyed the Motion of the member for 
Colchester, so with equal success has that 
hon. Member dealt with the reasoning 
and the motion of the member for Derby. 
For, said the member for Colchester, 
though originally in favour of an inquiry, 
subsequent consideration had induced him 
to alter his opimion. He said, that when 
he thought of the practical results of such a 
measure—when he thought of the neces- 
sity for calling before such a tribunal of in- 
quiry innocent ladies of bigh rank—-when 
he thought of young and delicate females 
having to inquire through the purlieus of 
that House their way to No. 13, the com- 
miitee-room to which they were to be 
called—there appeared to be something 
so revolting to the feelings of an English 
gentleman, that, though he had at first 
approved ofa Select Committee, the vision 
of those ladies waiting for the Committee, 
of which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
would be Chairman, had induced him to 
abandon his original intention and proceed 
by Address. The bon. member for Derby 
tells the people of England, that these 
pensions are vested rights, and yet asks 
for an examination into them, in order 
to satisfy pure curiosity. He admits, that 
you can save nothing by it—that not a 
single farthing can be reduced; but, in 

order to gratify a prying, inquisitive love 
of scandal, we are to waste the public time 
in a Seiect Committee. But lask that 
hon. Gentleman, whether, if I admit the 
vested interest and the legal right, and 
deny the power to withdraw that right, 
is it just to draw any intermediate line 2 
is it decent for those who have not the 
courage or iuclination to deny the right, 
to demand an inquiry into the origin of the 
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grants, for no other purpose than that of 
holding up the possessors to public indig- 
nation? Of all proceedings none could 
be more dangerous to property of every 
kind than this; for what could have a 
more injurious effect upon the title to pro- 
perty than to declare, that the owners 
possess it by legal right, and at the same 
time to damnify the possession by whisper- 
ing a charge of moral turpitude? It 
would be better to address the Crown 
to rescind its own acts, than to appoint 
that odious Select Committee, for the 
purpose of making inquiries, which can 
be of no possible use or public advantage. 
The whole proceeding is, indeed, open to 
various grounds of objection. But, above 
all other objections is this, that the con- 
tinuance of these pensions form part of the 
existing compact between the King and 
the people. And under what circum- 
stances was this compact made? Was 
there a mere unrequited grant of a sum 
of public money to the Crown for the 
purpose of granting pensions? Cer- 
tainly not. In 1830, the King sent 
a message to the House of Commons, 
in which he resigned to his people 
revenues that had never before been 
given up to them. His Majesty said,— 
‘ By the demise of my lamented brother, 
‘ the late King, the Civil-list Revenue has 
‘expired. 1 place, without reserve, at 
‘your disposal my interest in the here- 
‘ditary revenues, and in those funds 
‘which may be derived from any droits of 
‘the Crown or Admiralty, from the West 
‘India duties, or from any casual reve- 
‘nues, either in my foreign possessions, or 
‘in the United Kingdom. In surrender- 
‘ ing to you my interest in revenues which 
‘have, in former settlements of the Civil- 
‘list, been reserved to the Crown, I re- 
syoiee in the opportunity of evincing my 

‘entire reliance on your dutiful attach- 
‘ment, and my confidence that you will 
‘cheerfully provide all that may be neces- 
‘sary for the support of the Civil Govern- 
‘ment, and the honour and dignity of my 
‘Crown.’ And what was to be the equi- 
valent for the revenues then for the first 
time so liberally given up? What but the 
Civil-list granted by Parliament in lieu of 
those revenues? What were the terms in 
which the Commons replied to the gracious 
message. ‘ We feel it our duty to ex- 
‘ press to his Majesty our unfeigned grati- 
‘tude for the confidence his Majesty has 
‘reposed in us.’ This was the Address 
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which you then presented, and now, by 
way of showing your unfeigned gratitude 
truly, you wish to present a second Ad- 
dress, four short years, only, after the first, 
implying that you have done wrong ; that 
the provision for the Pension-list ought not 
to have been granted; and that the pre- 
sent Parliament is determined to rescind 
the engagement of the former, which 
was conveyed in the following address : 
‘Wemakeacknowledgments tohis Majesty 
‘ for the surrender of his interest in revenues 
‘which have, in former settlements, been 
‘reserved to the Crown, and assure his 
‘Majesty, that we will cheerfully provide 
‘for the support of the Civil Government, 

‘and the honour and dignity of the Crown. 

The construction which the former Par- 
liament placed on this grant may be seen 
from the fact, that 75,000/. was placed on 
the Civil-list for pensions, and the further 
sum of 85,000/. on the Consolidated Fund, 
That which I read just now, is not bind- 
ing on you in point of law. It is only an 
address to the King; but what are the terms 
in which the Parliament has, by its statute, 
recognised the right of his Majesty to ap- 
propriate these sums? The preamble of 
the Act recites the address, containing the 
grateful acknowledgments of Parliament 
for the surrender of revenues which had 
never been surrendered before, and the 
assurance that his Majesty may, ‘with con- 
fidence, rely on the liberality of his Par- 
emmnt? and then, following up this prin- 
ciple, there is this enactment :—< It shall 
‘be lawful for his Majesty to direct a sum 
‘not exceeding 85,000/., to be paid out of 
‘the Consolidated Fund, in pensions, at 
‘the pleasure of his Majesty, from the 5th 
‘of April, 1831.’ And it goes on to point 
out who are to be the recipients. The 
next clause provides, that such pensions 
shall be guaranteed only to, or on behalf 
of those persons who were in the receipt or 
enjoyment of them at the period of his Ma- 
jesty’s accession, or who possessed pen- 
sions which were chargeable on the here- 
ditary revenues in England and Scot- 
land, &c., which his Majesty had graciously 
surrendered; and to show further how 
clearly the vested interest of the parties 
holding pensions is recognised, the next 
clause ‘provides, that in the event of the 
resumption of the hereditary revenues by 
his present Majesty, his heirs, or suc- 
cessors, such pensions should again be- 
come chargeable on the hereditary reve- 
nues. If, therefore, the hon. Gentle- 
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man who spoke last had been inclined to 
push his argument a little further, he 
might fairly have contended, that the per- 
sons holding pensions by virtue of that 
compact are entitled to their continuance, 
not only during the life of the present 
Monarch, but during their own lives. 
Indeed it must be quite clear, that such 
a provision could only be made on the 
presumption that these parties were en- 
titled to the enjoyment of these pen- 
sions during their lives. And by whom 
was that Act of Parliament passed? By 
the very Parliament that passed the 
Reform Bill—the Parliament elected 
under the excitement of 1831, and which 
passed the Reform Bill by triumphant 
majorities. Is it, then, I will ask, wise 
to impeach the solemn decisions of that 
Parliament ; or can you safely invalidate 
one decision without bringing another 
into question? What safety can there 
be for property, unless you hold the laws 
securing it in respect. A great miscon- 
struction prevails as to the intentions of 
Parliament with respect to the granting of 
pensions. It was thought expedient, that 
the right of the Crown to grant pensions 
should be limited in point of amount; 
but you laid down no principle on which 
the pensions should be granted ; nor was it 
ever intended to fetter the discretion of 
the Crown in respect to the selection of 
the objects of royal bounty. 1 think it 
was right to limit the Crown in point of 
amount; and if you think it necessary 
to limit the prerogative yet further—if 
you think the monarchical influence so 
strong, that it must be still further con- 
trolled, you have the abstract right to 
control it, but it must be for the future 
only. When you are considering interests 
which became vested in times past, you 
must look to the past in order to ascertain 
the intentions of those by whom these 
vested interests were originally created. I 
do not wish to pass any opinion on the 
noble Lord’s Resolutions of the 18th of 
May, which lay down the principles on 
which pensions should for the future be 
granted; but I submit, that a former 
Parliament, when it granted the sum of 
85,0007. to his Majesty, granted it not for 
the sole purpose of rewarding official ser- 
vice, but for the purpose of enabling his 
Majesty to exercise his royal favour and 
bounty, without limitation as to the ob- 
jects of that bounty; and I cannot con- 
ceive a greater injustice than because you 
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now find fault with the principles on 
which the pension-fund was granted to the 
Crown, that you should turn round on 
the Ministers who acted under the sanc- 
tion of former Parliaments, and on the un- 
fortunate holders of pensions themselves, 
and propose that they shall be sacrificed 
to your new notions of policy. The hon. 
Gentleman who introduced the Motion 
ventured to refer to Burke as his authority. 
I was surprised at that, as I thought I could 
remember more than one passage in the 
speeches of that celebrated statesman 
utterly at variance with the principles laid 
down to night. Nor am I mistaken in 
my conjecture. I have not trusted to my 
memory; I have referred to the speeches 
of Mr. Burke; and I shall be able, by 
a distinct reference to the words used 
by Mr. Burke on that occasion to show 
that his authority is completely against 
those who have appealed to it. Mr. 
Burke, in his speech on economical re- 
form, says, “1 do not propose, as I 
told you before Christmas, to take away 
any pension.” Now this, it must be 
remembered, was the speech on _ the 
principles of which the present pension 
system was arranged. Before this period, 
the Crown had an unrestricted right of 
granting pensions. The object of Mr. 
Burke’s Motion was to limit that right; he 
at the time representing the popular feel- 
ings on that point. This, therefore, is the 
most impartial and disinterested testimony 
which I can adduce to support my state- 
ment of the construction put at that time 
upon the right of the Crown. Mr. Burke 
says—‘I do not propose, as I told you 
‘ before Christmas, to take away any pen- 
‘sion. I know that the public seem to 
‘call for a reduction of such of them as 
‘shall appear unmerited. As a censorial 
‘act, and punishment of an abuse, it 
‘might answer some purpose. But this 
‘can make no part of my plan. I mean 
‘ to proceed by bill, and J cannot stop for 
‘such an inquiry. JI know some Gentle- 
‘men may blame me. It is with great 
‘submission to better judgments, that I 
‘recommend it to consideration, that a 
‘ critical retrospective examination of the 
‘ Pension-list, upon the principle of merit 
‘can never serve for my basis. It cannot 
‘answer, according to my plan, any ef- 
‘ fectual purpose of economy, or of future 
‘permanent reformation. The process 
‘in any way, will be entangled and diffi- 
‘cult; and it will be infinitely slow. There 
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‘is adanger, that if we turn our line of 
‘march, now directed towards the grand 
‘object, into this more laborious than 
‘ useful detail of operations, we shall never 
‘arrive at ourend, The King, Sir, has 
‘ been, by the Constitution, appointed sole 
‘ judge of the merit for which a pension is 
‘to be given.’ I beg the House will mark 
that passage. We have a right, un- 
doubtedly, to canvass this, as we have to 
canvass every act of Government, if 
there be the suspicion of corruption or 
abuse, but we have not the right to can- 
vass the discretion of the Crown as to the 
grant of any particular pension, merely 
because we differ as to the amount of 
merit in the grantee. If we have that 
right—we, and not the Crown, become 
the judges of merit, and the dispensers 
of favour. ‘But there is a material 
‘ difference,’ Mr. Burke continued, ‘ be- 
‘tween an office to be reformed, and a 
‘ pension taken away for demerit. In the 
‘ former case no charge is implied against 
‘ the holder; in the latter his character is 
‘slurred as well as his lawful emolument 
‘affected.’ But what says Mr. Burke in 
the supposed case of a person really pos- 
sessing an unmerited pension ? He says— 
‘If in this examination we proceed me- 
‘thodiecally, and so as to avoid all sus- 
‘picion of partiality and prejudice, we 
must take the pensions in order of time, 
or merely alphabetically. The very first 
‘pension to which we come, in either of 
these ways, may appear the most grossly 
unmerited of any. But the Minister 
may very possibly show, that he knows 
nothing of the putting on this pension— 
that it was prior in time to his Adminis- 
tration—that the Minister who laid it on 
is dead; and then we are thrown back 
upon the pensioner himself and plunged 
into all our former difliculties. Abuses, 
and gross ones, I doubt not, would appear, 
and to the correction of which I would 
readily give my hand; but when I con- 
sider that pensions have not generally 
been affected by the revolutions of 
Ministry, as I know not where such in- 
quiries would stop, and as absence of 
merit is a negative and loose thing, one 
might be led to derange the order of 
families, founded on the probable con- 
tinuance of this kind of income. 1 
‘might hurt children—I might injure 
‘creditors. I really think it the more 
‘ prudent course not to follow the letter 
‘of the petitions. If we fix this mode of 
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‘as Parliament has often ended under 
‘similar circumstances. ‘There will be 
‘great delay—much confusion—much in- 
‘equality in our proceedings.’ Is it not 
quite clear from this, that no restriction 
was intended to be laid on the selection of 
persons to whom pensions were to be grant- 
ed. Mr. Burke expressly states, that for 
the reasons above given he waives that mode 
of proceeding as part of his plan, for it is 
one of his maxims, that when he knows of 
an establishment which may be subservient 
to useful purposes, and which at the same 
time, from its discretionary power, is liable 
to a very great perversion from those 
purposes, he would limit the quantity of 
power which might be so abused, but not 
attempt to fetter the exercise in detail, of 
the power which he actually confided. If 
you require any further proof, it is only ne- 
cessary to reflect for a moment, that if 
Parliament had adopted the principle of 
limiting pensions to public services, that 
accounts would have been called for from 
time to time, and that such accounts would 
have formed constant themes for angry 
discussions between contending patties. 
Other Acts have been passed by Parlia- 
ment, and other funds provided to enable 
the Crown to reward official services—as, 
for instance, the Superannuation Act, and 
the Act enabling his Majesty to reward 
Ministers of the Crown. But the Pensions 
Act has always remained untouched. And 
although you may think, that the Crown 
may have been occasionally lavish in its 
grants, you cannot assert with truth, that 
the Pension-fund has ever been applied 
with any corrupt view of influencing votes, 
or procuring support in Parliament. There 
is the list open to public inspection, and 
it would not be difficult to prove it, if it 
were the case. Up, then, to the year 
1830, Parliament and Ministers acted 
under the impression that the Crown had 
an unrestricted right to select for pensions 
on the Civil-list—those whom the Crown 
regarded with favour; that it was not an 
indispensable condition, that the receiver 
of a pension should have rendered what 
we call public service ; and I submit, there- 
fore, that either now to address the Crown, 
or to appoint a Select Committee would be 
an act of most manifest injustice. I deny, 
too, that the Tory Ministry are liable to 
the charge of corruption in the disposal 
of pensions, or that they abused the in- 
tention of the Pension-list in occasionally 
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advising his Majesty to make use of it for 
the purpose of facilitating official arrange- 
ments. You are now going to dry up the 
sources of that power of bestowing rewards 
for service which was once considered 
essential to the well-being of the State. 
The object of your present labours seems 
to be to ascertain at what rate public 
men can be invited into the public service 
at the least possible expense, and with 
the least possible inducements. What will 
be the effect of depriving every public 
man of these advantages of office which 
formerly operated as some temptation to 
him to devote his time and energies to the 
public, I know not. I hope you may be 
able to invite great talent into the service 
of the Crown; I hope you are taking a 
course that will permanently ensure the 
devotion to the public service of those in 
whom the public can place confidence. 
That, however, is quite a different ques- 
tion from the present. There is very 
little doubt, that the King’s Ministers 
have acted, in reference to that Act 
of Parliament, in pursuance of the con- 
struction which I have put upon it. If 
you institute an inquiry, I doubt not but 
you may find some instances in which 
a Minister has rewarded the faithful ser- 
vices of those who have acted under him 
in situations implying the utmost confi- 
dence. You will find, perhaps, that the 
wife or the daughter of the private secre- 
tary of a minister has received some mark 
of his acknowledgment for services— 
which, whatever, be the name by which 
they are called, are in truth public ser- 
vices, if they assist a minister in the exe- 
cution of high responsible functions. Re- 
view the history of the public men who 
have influenced the affairs of this country 
during the last twenty years. Begin with 
Mr. Fox. How long did Mr. Fox serve as 
a Minister of the Crown before he died ? 
A few short months. Then came Mr. Pitt, 
and he was cut off in the prime of life, 
I believe, by the labours and anxieties of 
office. Mr. Pitt was succeeded by Mr. 
Perceval, who perished by the hand of an 
assassin. Mr. Perceval was succeeded in 
this House by Lord Castlereagh, whose 
untimely fate was as much brought on by 
his devotion to the public service of the 
country, as if he had suffered im her cause 
in the field of battle. Mr. Canning sur- 
vived his appointment to the office of 
Prime Minister scarcely half-a-year. When 
we recall to our recollection the splendid 
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abilities of these individuals, the great 
services which they rendered to the State, 
—when we consider how many of them 
sacrificed their lives in the service of their 
country, I ask you whether you think it 
would be decorous, or just to revoke the 
acts by which they may have rewarded 
services, that soothed the anxieties and 
lightened the toil under which they sank. 
[‘* Hear! Hear!”] 1 understand the 
meaning of that ungenerous cheer; it 
would insinuate that such men as I have 
named may have abused the Pension- 
fund for the promotion of some paltry 
personal objects, or the gratification of 
unworthy passions. I am proud of the 
censure and of the sneers of those who 
can harbour such suspicions, and rejoice 
therefore to hear the expression of them. 
I challenge you to produce the instance 
in which there has been a corrupt appro- 
priation of the Pension-fund. I admit 
that pensions have been granted as acts 
of royal favour, without reference to what 
you call public service. 1 assert, that the 
Crown had a right so to grant them, that 
Parliament conferred that right, and uni- 
formly acquiesced in its exercise; and 
that those, therefore, who have been the 
objects of the royal favour cannot justly be 
made the victims of your new views of 
public policy, and public justice. 

Mr. Shetl was at a loss whether he 
ought most to admire the oratorical dis- 
play of the right hon. Baronet, or the lofty 
generosity of his speech. His Majesty’s 
Ministers had joined in the condemnation 
of the Pension-list, stating that there were 
certain names there which ought never to 
have appeared on it, they had at the same 
time declared that these abuses occurred 
under an antecedent~ Administration, of 
which the right hon. Baronet was a Mem- 
ber; but in spite of these circumstances 
the right hon. Baronet, ata moment which 
was somewhat critical, came forward for 
the purpose of giving to his Majesty’s 
Ministers what on all hands must be ad- 
mitted to be his most disinterested sup- 
port. The right hon. Baronet said, that 
the hon. member for Colchester differed 
from the hon. member for Derby. The 
right hon. Baronet should recollect that 
he differs from the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer:—the right hon. Baronet said, 
the Pension-list afforded no ground for 
investigation, while the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer admitted, that it was open to 
inquiry ; notwithstanding that assertion, 
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the right hon. Baronet asserted that an 
Act of Parliament had closed the subject. 
Of what consequence was it, whether hon. 
Gentlemen differed in matters of detail, 
provided the practical result were the 
same? What cared he whether the in- 
quiry was instituted by an Address to the 
Crown, or through the medium of a Select 
Committee, provided there was an inves- 
tigation of the Pension-list, such as the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and those 
beside him, in the year 1828, considered 
to be most legitimate and warrantable. If 
reliance was to be placed on Acts of Par- 
liament, one would imagine that the Act 
of Ist of Will. 4th, was a complete novelty 
in legislation, and that this was the first 
time that there had been any surrender by 
the Crown of the hereditary revenues— 
that it was the first time there had been 
any recital in an Act of Parliament, of 
the consideration afforded by the Crown 
on one side, and the Return made by Par- 
liament on the other. Let the House 
bear in mind that the Ist of George 4th, 
was a precedent from which his Majesty’s 
Ministers had drawn the Ist of Will. 4th. 
Every one of the arguments now relied on 
by the Government against this Motion, 
were employed by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer of 1828, against the Motion of 
the hon. member for Middlesex. He would 
inquire of his Majesty’s Ministers how 
they could reconcile their opposition to 
the present Motion, with their support of 
a Motion in 1828 for a precisely similar 
object? He had the speech before him 
delivered by Mr. Goulburn in 1828. He 
did not accuse bon. Gentlemen of plagia- 
rism, but, certainly, the arguments used 
on that occasion were precisely similar to 
those now employed. In May, 1828, 
Lord Viscount Althorp is reported to have 
said: ‘ Although these pensions were placed 
‘at the disposal of the Crown, they must 
‘ be given under the responsibility and by 
‘ the advice of Ministers, and, therefore, 
‘the House had a right to demand such 
‘ information as would enable them to as- 
‘certain whether the advice given was 
‘ strictly followed.’* His charge against the 
Government was, that the very arguments 
now made use of by their opponents were 
urged by them in 1828, with the same, if 
not greater force, than at present. The 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer, Lord 
Howick, and the present Secretary for the 
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Colonies, voted in support of the Motion 
of the hon. member for Middlesex, for an 
inquiry into this subject. If that were so 
and it could not be denied, how could 
Ministers reconcile their conduct on this 
occasion with the doctrines they had then 
inculeated? The Ist William 4th having 
passed, the hon. member for Colchester, 
in 1833, made a Motion for a Return, not 
only of the names of the persons on the 
Pension-list, but an account of the ser- 
vices they had performed, and of the con- 
sideration for which the pension had been 
allowed. That Return was ordered on an 
understanding that an investigation should 
take place into the principle on which 
these pensions had been granted. The 
charge on the Consolidated Fund was one 
thing—the charge on the Civil-list was 
another. No attempt had been made by 
the supporters of this Motion to distin- 
guish the one from the other. That was 
the point on which the compact turned, 
for if there was a compact, he could not 
consent that it should be violated, for the 
interest of the people required that con- 
tracts should be maintained. But he 
denied the construction of the compact. 
The sum of 75,000/. was placed on the 
Civil-list to enable his Majesty to grant 
certain pensions. If the House took a 
farthing from that sum, there would be a 
violation of the compact; but while that 
75,0001. ought not to be diminished, that 
House had a right to know in what way 
the sum had been allocated. There was 
no man who contended that these sums 
were actually given away at the suggestion 
of the King—they were disposed of under 
the responsibility of the Ministers. The 
Minister was but the organ of the Govern- 
ment, and in what respect was the com- 
pact with the King violated by asking— 
not of the King, but of the Ministers— 
for an inquiry into this Pension-list, which 
originated with themselves, had been 
always under their regulation, and for 
which they were responsible? It was said 
that there was a legal right. Did it follow, 
because a man had received much, where 
he ought to have received nothing, that 
therefore he was to receive more? With 
respect to the persons who stood upon the 
Pension-list, there was a great distinction 
between them. Those who had performed 
real service to the State, had an indisput- 
able title. He was also free to confess, 
that those who needed, though they did 
not deserve, pensions, might find, in the 
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humanity of the House, an equivalent for 
right. God forbid, that Parliament should 
turn them out pennyless and unpitied on 
the world. But there wasa third class of 
pensioners who could neither show desert, 
nor poverty. The hon. member for Col- 
chester had put his finger upon many 
of these names, and he would not repeat 
them. Were those persons to be continued 
in the enjoyment of the pensions? The 
Ministers had formerly said no; they had 
now an opportunity of acting on their 
professions; let them hasten to embrace 
it, lest the chance of redeeming themselves 
should never. occur to them again. 

Mr. Lloyd said, that although he had 
supported the former Motion of the hon. 
and learned member for Colchester upon 
this subject, he could not vote with 
him on the present occasion, inasmuch 
as he could not support any Motion 
which would involve in it a violation 
of public faith, as well as of a solemn 
compact between the Parliament and the 
Crown. Indeed, there was so wide a dis- 
tinction between the present and the 
former Motion of the hon. and learned 
member for Colchester, that he could not 
reconcile them. He knew the people of 
England to be just and honourable; and 
he knew that they were desirous for some 
inquiry into this subject. He believed 
they had a just and proper right to call 
for such an inquiry, particularly when it 
was admitted upon all hands, that many 
of the pensions were most grossly and 
profligately bestowed. He was sorry that 
his Majesty’s Ministers felt it necessary to 
oppose inquiry; for he apprehended that 
Ministerial responsibility should for the 
future be something tangible and real, 
and not a shadow or a bugbear with which 
to frighten or alarm the people. Nothing 
in his opinion could lower this Reformed 
House of Commons more in the estima- 
tion of the people than to treat with scorn 
the rights of property—that word property 
being rightly understood. He did not 
speak of vested rights, and all that sort of 
property which had been so spoken of, 
and treated as real property in this House 
during the discussion of the Reform Bill ; 
but real bond fide property, which he 
hoped every one, in and out of this House, 
would be anxious to protect. He would 
only say, that under the circumstances he 
had stated, he would support the Amend- 
ment of the hon. member for Derby. 

Mr. Rotch said; that the people of 
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England would not be satisfied to look at 
this merely as a legal, but as a practical 
question. The right hon. member for 
Tamworth said, that those pensions were 
sanctioned by a Reformed Parliament ; 
he denied it; a Reformed Parliament 
never would have concurred in them. 
It was intimated to him, that he had mis- 
stated the right hon. Baronet’s expression, 
which merely meant, that the Pension- 
list was settled by the Parliament that 
granted Reform, but not by the Reformed 
Parliament. Be itso. That Parliament 
was hampered by the existence of the 
rotten boroughs which we had now got 
rid of. We were not to be excluded from 
revising the Pension-list by their act. 
Though he would be the last man in the 
world to fix upon his Majesty the perform- 
ance of an ungracious act, or to call upon 
Ministers unnecessarily to undertake an 
invidious revisal of what had been done 
by preceding Governments, yet he con- 
sidered it due to the people to take some 
steps to remove from their shoulders an 
odious burthen which was a disgrace to 
the country that endured it. He was 
anxious to keep Ministers in their places, 
because he believed that they were ready 
to go in the right way, if the House kept 
them to it; but the House was bound to 
look sharply, and consider the sentiments 
of the constituency, otherwise the Mem- 
bers would be left in the lurch. It was 
his intention, if an opportunity were 
afforded him, to propose an Amendment of 
a more practical nature than either of the 
Resolutions now before the House. [‘ Oh, 
Oh!| He wished the Pension-list to be 
weeded, in order that individuals whose 
fortunes were sufficient for their support 
might no longer be a burthen upon the 
public. With a view to effect this object 
he resolved to move an Address to his 
Majesty. That Address he should read, 
although he hardly expected that in the 
present temper of the House it would be 
attended to, But he was speaking for his 
constituents. He had been called to ac- 
count by those constituents for his absence 
on the occasion of the former Motion on 
this subject. He informed them, that he 
was prevented from attending by illness, 
but he did not disguise, that if present, he 
should have opposed the Motion of the 
hon. and learned member for Colchester. 
He also told them, that he thought but 
little of the present Motion ; yet to that 
Motion he must give his support. He 
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wished he were able to introduce his own: 
he confessed he liked his own child best. 
As to the Amendment of the hon. member 
for Derby, he was grievously disappointed 
by it. He should endeavour not to detain 
the House very long; he should read _ his 
Address. A few days ago, in his ca- 
pacity of Magistrate of the county, he 
had to swear the widow of a person who 
had been in the navy—a widow with four 
young children, to the truth of an affidavit. 
The widow was obliged to swear, that she 
had not a single farthing beyond the 
amount of her pension. Why impose 
such a condition upon her, and not upon 
other pensioners? Widows, before re- 
ceiving pensions such as he had referred 
to, were also obliged to swear, that they 
had contracted no new matrimonial alli- 
ance ; thus they were pinned down both 
with respect to amount of income and 
marriage. He did not see why what was 
thought a good rule for one class of pen- 
sioners should not be extended to another. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman con- 
cluded by moving an Address to the 
Crown, expressive of dissatisfaction, that 
Pensions should be enjoyed by persons in 
possession of ample private fortunes, and 
stating, that the abolition of such Pensions 
would be productive of satisfaction to the 
country. 

Mr. Secretary Stanley said, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman who last addressed 
the House, had professed himself ready to 
vote for the original Resolution, or for his 
own Address, if an opportunity should be 
afforded to move it, and this for reasons 
and upon grounds which might just as 
well have induced him to support the 
Amendment of the hon. member for Derby. 
He saw no reason, as far as the hon. and 
learned Member’s expressions went, why 
he might not vote for either of those pro- 


positions as readily as for that to which 


he appeared disposed to give a preference. 
For his own part, he felt compelled to 
object in the very strongest manner to the 
original Motion, to the Amendment of the 
hon. member for Derby, and to the pro- 
posed Resolution of the hon. and learned 
Member who had just sat down, He was 
a little surprised to hear from a learned 
Gentleman who was Chairman of the 
Middlesex Quarter Sessions, a declara- 
tion, that the people of England would 


not be satisfied to look at this asa legal, but: 


as a practical question. He was also sur- 
prised at the hon, and learned Gentleman's 
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frank avowal, that “ he was now speaking 
for his constituents,”—equally surprised 
to find, that the hon. and learned Member 
was prepared to lay aside legal rights and 
equitable claims, and bring forward a prac- 
tical measure for weeding the Pension-list. 
He objected to the original Motion of the 
hon. and learned member for Colchester, 
because it was one which led directly to an 
act of great practical injustice ; he objected 
to the hon. member for Derby’s proposition, 
because it was hardly less unjust in its 
tendency ; and if there was any difference 
between it and the original Motion, it 
consisted in this—that the - Amendment 
would neutralize the cbject sought to be 
obtained, and do away with its practical 
effect. Lastly, he objected to the pro- 
posed Resolution of the hon, and learned 
member for Knaresborough, because it 
was as unjust in principle as the one pro- 
position, and as inefficient in its nature as 
the other. The hon. member for Tipperary 
asked, how it was possible that the Secre- 
tary for the Colonies and the noble Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, who in 1828 had 
voted for a reduction of the Pension-list, 
could now object to Address his Majesty 
to revise the Pension-list, or object to the 
appointment of a Committee of Inquiry 
on the subject? The hon, Member also 
said, that we had argued the case as if it 
were a novelty for the Crown to surrender 
its hereditary revenues, and afterwards 
receive a Civil-list and Pension-list upon 
the amount of which the House was to 
decide. Now, the right hon. member 
for Tamworth, who was certainly entitled 
to the praise of having offered a disinter- 
ested support to Ministers, had made 
a statement which had not as yet received 
an answer. The right hon. Baronet ob- 
served, ‘‘that in the peculiar circum- 
stances of the present case there certainly 
existed thus much of novelty (not mean- 
ing by “novelty,” the simple surrender 
of the hereditary revenues of the Crown, 
and the act of receiving back from Parlia- 
ment a Civil-list, but)—-that certain re- 
venues were surrendered to Parliament 
which bad been formerly left in the unre- 
stricted power of the Crown.” The right 
hon. Gentleman might have added, that 
there was this further novelty in the ar- 
rangement of the present Civil-list—an 
Act of Parliament had passed which not 
only recognized the Civil-list, as having 
been specifically granted on the ground 
of the surrender of the hereditary Crown 
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revenues, but the Pension-list had been 
diminished prospectively by one-half. 
Was there no novelty in this? The hon. 
Gentleman said, “Do you deny the re- 
sponsibility of Ministers with respect to 
the Pension-list?” Certainly not. On 
the 18th of February last, we affirmed that 
responsibility by a Resolution of the 
House. But this was a principle and 
doctrine that had never been established 
before. The hon. member for Middlesex 
made a Motion in 1828, for Returns con- 
cerning the Pension-list of that day. His 
noble friend (Lord Althorp) and he sup- 
ported that Motion, which implied profuse 
expenditure on the part of the Government 
of that day in the matter of pensions, and 
that a controlling power should be given 
to Parliament. The answer to this Motion 
was, ** You surrendered the Pension-list 
fully and unequivocally; it is given up to 
the disposition of the Crown; we are not 
bound to answer for it; by refusing to 
accede to your Motion, we deny, that 
there has been lavish or extravagant ex- 
penditure, and by adopting that course 
we also negative your declaration, that 
the Crown is to be limited by Parliament 
in the exercise of its discretion with re- 
spect to the Pension-list.” That was the 
doctrine of the Minister in 1828, but 
it was not our doctrine then or now. 
In 1828, Parliament decided against us, 
but more recently it had decided for us. 
It was asserted, that Parliament had a 
right to inquire into the Pension-list ; 
undoubtedly it had, but when ‘—when 
the Crown held its hereditary revenues 
at its own disposal, when Parliament 
was making an exchange with the 
Crown, and agreeing to the terms of 
the Civil-list in return for the surrender 
of those revenues. That was the time to 
investigate the Pension-list and examine 
into the propriety of it. Had Parliament 
enjoyed no opportunity for such examin- 
ation of the Pension-list on the accession 
of his present Majesty? Undoubtedly it 
had. A printed account of persons upon 
the Pension-list was laid upon the Table 
of the House in December 1830; in July, 
1831, a vote of credit was taken on account 
of the amount unprovided for; and it was 
certainly true, that on that occasion his 
noble friend made use of an expression 
with exceeding candour, which had been 
referred to by the hon. and learned member 
for Colchester. His noble friend did say, 
that the whole subject was open to the 
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investigation of Parliament.” But when 
was this? on what occasion had his noble 
friend said so? On proposing a vote of 
credit for temporary expenditure till the 
House should make a final settlement of 
the matter. The Pension-list was again 
reprinted in the Session of 1831, and not 
until the Session of 1832, was the Act 
finally passed which concluded the bargain 
with the Crown with respect to the Civil- 
list given in exchange for the hereditary 
revenue surrendered on the accession of 
his present Majesty. Then was the time 
to institute an inquiry into the Civil-list 
or Pension-list if anything could be ad- 
duced against it. The whole subject was 
then before Parliament, which had the 
Pension-list for a period of eighteen 
months under consideration. A final ar- 
rangement was then made—the indi- 
viduals upon the Pension-list being then 
before the House. No objection was 
made to any one item. He believed the 
hon. member for Middlesex did bring 
forward an Amendment in the Act, not 
however for the purpose of reconsidering 
individual grants contained in the Pension- 
list, but with a view to the Amendment of 
all, and for the purpose of having the 
pensions charged on the Consolidated 
Fund laid annually before Parliament, in 
order to prove to the satisfaction of the 
House, that the pensions were not un- 
necessarily or improperly given. What 
took place on that occasion ? So far was 
the House from assenting to the hon. 
Member’s proposition. It fell tothe ground, 
because it actually did not find a seconder. 
On the third reading of the Bill the same 
hon. Member re-stated his objections, but 
said, that, having recorded his opinion on 
the subject, he had now no further objec- 
tion to offer to the passing of the Bill. 
Thus, the Act by which Parliament ef- 
fected an exchange with the Crown—giv- 
ing a certain Civil-list for a certain amount 
of revenue relinquished by his Majesty— 
received, after being eighteen months be- 
fore the House, as full an assent as any 
legislative measure could obtain. It was 
stipulated, that a certain number of pen- 
sions, as they fell in, should be carried to 
the credit and benefit of the country. This 
was the solemn engagement which it was 
now proposed to you to violate, either by 
calling on the Crown to do that which no 
private gentleman, in his family arrange- 
ments, could do without disgrace, or by 
appointing a Committee of Inquiry, which, 
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if it led to the revision or weeding of the 
Pension-list, could only proceed by an 
Address to the Crown, praying his Ma- 
jesty to act on its recommendation to that 
effect. With regard to an Address to 
the Crown, he believed it to be the more 
constitutional course to address the Crown 
to revise that grant which the Crown had 
made. But let Gentlemen consider the 
circumstances of the case. Suppose any 
gentleman had come into the enjoyment 
of his estate, with certain annuities charged 
upon it, which, from some circumstance 
or other, were not supported by any strictly 
legal claim or title. Suppose that, on 
coming to his majority, and entering upon 
possession of his estate, he had solemnly 
confirmed those claims, not by legal in- 
strument, but on his word as a man of 
honour, and had engaged to continue the 
annuities, so long as he retained posses- 
sion of the property—assuming all this, 
he asked the House, as an assembly of 
Gentlemen, what they would think if this 
individual were to turn round on the an- 
nuitants afterwards, and call for their 
stamps and conveyances, to make out their 
claim to that which they trusted to the 
word of honour of the possessor to secure 
tothem? And what would the House 
say to the man who, being the confiden- 
tial friend and adviser of this individual, 
would thus address him —‘“ True, you have 
pledged your word to these annuitants— 
true, your faith is plighted, and you can- 
not retreat from your engagement without 
dishonour—but here is an unpopular man 
you have given an annuity to; and you 
may curry some favour with your consti- 
tuents in a neighbouring borough.” He 
referred to the acknowledged principle of 
the hon. Chairman of the Middlesex 
Quarter Sessions. ‘‘ I therefore advise 
you to retract your plighted word, and put 
the annuitant on his legal remedy, which 
you know he has not.” If any man were 
to give such advice to a gentleman, his 
friend, he would be treated with that in- 
dignation and contempt, which a proposal 
of that kind deserved. Could he, then, 
venture, as a Minister of the Crown, to 
offer to his Sovereign that species of in- 
sult which he durst not offer to a private 
friend? He said it, he trusted, in no un- 
becoming tone, and with no want of re- 
spect for the authority of the House; but 
be their decision what it might—whether 
Parliament chose to address the Crown 
on the subject of the Pension-list, or in 
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any other mode or manner to interfere 
with those rights to which he considered 
the Crown and the Legislature as being in 
law and honour pledged—he would not 
be one of the persons to recommend his 
Majesty to revise or retract what had been 
solemnly granted. In deference to the 
opinion of the House, there were many 
sacrifices which men were bound to make 
—men holding responsible situations, not, 
God knew, from love of office, or through 
a desire of retaining place, but from the 
consideration, that when Ministers accept- 
ed office they were bound to make every 
sacrifice, which they could, consistently 
with honour, in order to carry on public 
affairs smoothly ; but there were sacrifices 
which no men were required to make— 
sacrifices which, if they did make, the public 
usefulness of Ministers must be destroyed, 
because their privatehonour would be gone 
for ever. Ministers would be disgraced 
if, upon such grounds, they swerved from 
what they believed to be the correct line. 
‘¢ Well, but then,” said the hon. Gentle- 
man, ‘‘ why not vote for my amendment 2” 
The question was this—were the Motion 
and the Amendment the same things, or 
were they different? Was it intended, by 
the Amendment, to affirm the principle of 
deprivation, as well as by the Motion? 
What signified the principles or the views 
of either one or the other, if the conclu- 
sions of both were the same? Did the 
Amendment contend for the power of tak- 
ing away what was the property of others, 
or did it merely seek for inquiry? ‘The 
former was evidently the result both 
of the Motion and the Amendment, al- 
though he did not doubt that the views 
and principles entertained in putting them 
forth were entirely different. It might be 
said, that the only object of the Motion 
was, in effect, to look into the system by 
which pensions were granted. That was 
unnecessary. Ministers had affirmed the 
principles on which pensions ought to be 
granted, and the House had already esta- 
blished that principle. There was then 
no subject matter for inquiry. He did not 
mean to dispute with the hon. Gentleman 
that Ministers were responsible for what 
they did, and that this rule attached to 
the acts of any ministry, whether past or 
present; but if the hon. Gentleman were 
to come forward with a Motion, or an 
Amendment on a Motion, and move for 
an Inquiry into the conduct of Ministers 
who concluded the peace of Amiens in 
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1802, or any Ministerial measure in 1804, 
he would object to the Motion as unneces- 
sary, and he should resist it, he hoped, 
successfully. But the hon, Member said, 
‘“‘[ want to read over this Pension-list, 
that I may see what persons of large pro- 
perty receive pensions.” Now he would 
allow, that he should consider a man who 
enjoyed a large private fortune at the 
time he was in the receipt of a pension as 
acting in a manner which he should not 
consider very praiseworthy. But he did 
notknow, that he should therefore attempt 
to deprive him of his pension. The Com- 
mittee which sat for the purposes of in- 
quiry into civil pensions, confined their 
investigations to those which were affirmed 
to be granted for diplomatic services ; but 
they did not, like the hon. Member, lav 
down a rule similar to that which he pro- 
posed to establish, but thought it better to 
express their strong disapprobation of 
prodigal grants, and, following up Mr. 
Burke’s plan of economical reform, to re- 
commend a reduction of the sum thus dis- 
posable to 40,0002. per annum, looking 
by this means to check any improper dis- 
tribution of the bounty of the Crown. 
But the hon. member for Knaresborough, 
though he was a Chairman of the Quar- 
ter Sessions, had determined to pass by 
all the law of the case, and was intent on 


weeding the Pension-list, and striking off 


all persons who possessed any private in- 
come. Now, whether they had private 
property or not, had nothing to do with 
the question. Either they had a legal 
claim or they had not. If they had, their 
claim must be allowed; if not, how could 
their demands be set aside, and the claims 
of others be recognized? His own argu- 
ment might be sufficient for the hon. 
Member, but would it palliate the conduct 
of a Committee in refusing to listen to 
legal claims? The hon. and learned mem- 
ber for Tipperary had drawn a distinction 
between the pensions charged on the Pen- 
sion-list and those on the Consolidated 
Fund. What was to be said of the jus- 
tice which would leave all those whose 
names happened to begin with the letters 
fron A to H, while those who were for- 
tunate enough to have their initials in the 
remainder of the alphabet were to be cut 
off? The allocation of the claims, be it 
remembered, was made by this very Par- 
liament who had_ passed this Act, which 
not only said, that they should be paid, 
but deliberately fixed the sources from 
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whence the payments were to come. 
This reminded him that the hon. and 
learned member for Knaresborough had 
asked from whom did this Pension Act 
emanate, and called upon the House to 
consider it as nothing, because it was a 
law made by an unreformed Parliament. 
Good God! If he—again the Chairman 
of the Middlesex Quarter Sessions—if he 
was ‘prepared to advance such reasons as 
these in his decisions on the Bench—if, 
when a party called upon him to enforce 
aa Act of Parliament, he replied to them, 
“Oh, yes; true it is that this is the law 
according to the Act; but then the Act 
was passed by the corrupt boroughmongers, 
and therefore it is a dead letter ;”— if so, 
all he could say was, God help the unfor- 
tunate persons who had their legal rights 
at the mercy of such a judge! The hon. 
member for Chester had told his Majes- 
ty’s Ministers, that they were fast forteit- 
ing the confidence of the country, and 
that there was more good to be hoped 
from others than from them. If they had 
lost the confidence of the country, all he 
could say was, that the sooner they ceased 
to be the Ministers of the Crown the bet- 
ter. It might be of little consequence 
who sat on that side of the House, who on 
the other; there might be in the vast 
stores of principle and intelligence which 
abounded in that House—many who 
would give more satisfaction to the hon. 
member for Chester than the present Mi- 
nisters could hope to do ; but he did hope 
that the time would never come when any 
Minister, orany Parliament, would be found 
to recognise the monstrous doctrine, that 
in a reformed Parliament they were not to 
regard the acts of the unreformed House 
as law—and not to observe the solemn 
engagements which had been made withthe 
Sovereign in consideration of the substan- 
tial advantages surrendered by him to the 
people. But, if so, he trusted there never 
would be found the Minister bold enough, 
or base enough, at the command of any 
Parliament, to insult his Sovereign by the 
advice to violate his plighted word. 

Mr. O’ Connell observed, that he should 
say a very few words, and he should not 
have said any thing at all, but for the 
boldness that contended for a contract 
that did not exist, or a law which had not 
been passed. He denied, that either ex- 
isted. The noble Lord said, that there 
was a legal right on the part of those who 
enjoyed the pensions granted; but why 
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did not the noble Lord ask the opinion 
of the law officers of the Crown? A Pen- 
sion-list had been granted; true, and pray 
who had sought to cancel it? It stood 
on an Act of Parliament which he held in 
his hand. And for what term were these 
pensions granted? For the life of the 
King? No.—For the life of the party ? 
No.—For what term, then? Why, during 
pleasure ; during his Majesty’s pleasure, 
— What, then, became of the legal right 4 
The hon. member for Knaresborough was 
taunted with this phrase, but, he would 
ask, where was the legal right? And if 
this legal right were so firmly established, 
pray what was the meaning of the respon- 
sibility of Government ? A Tory Govern- 
ment, was at least consistent, when it in- 
sisted that any interference with the Pen- 
sion-list was an infringement of the Royal 
prerogative ; but when the Ministers ad- 
mitted formerly that there ought to be a 
responsibility, and now professed to be 
subjected to it, what was it but an empty 
sound? He thought there was more pru- 
dence than chivalry in the part taken by 
the right hon. member for Tamworth, and 
that the Administrations with which he 
had been connected had _ but little reason 
to triumph in the distribution of their fa- 
vours ; there were private reasons at work 
in the course that had been followed; but 
it was not a feeling of false delicacy, for- 
sooth, which should deter a man from 
supporting what he believed to be the 
truth. False delicacy! he liked the 
word. When thousands were in a state 
of destitution, when the agricultural inte- 
rest was in the lowest state of depression, 
we heard high and haughty speeches in 
favour of those who, of all persons, ought 
not to fatten on the public purse; yet we 
had a most pompous oration to demon- 
strate that characters of high birth and 
dignity should not be treated with neg- 
lect. Why should not the Crown receive 
the same advice from its confidential ser- 
vants as a friend would tender toa friend ? 
Suppose a man to say to another, ‘ Here ts 
asum of money, which you are and have 
been in the habit of allowing this woman, 
who is a most improper object of your 
bounty ; for heaven’s sake, do not Iet her 
enjoy it any longer; your pleasure deter- 
mined its commencement, and should its 
termination.” When he spoke of private 
reasons for opposing the Motion, he did not 
mean to say, that sie right ‘via Secretary 
for the Colonies, r the noble Lord, were 
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influenced by such motives ; he did not 
even mean to insinuate it, and so the right 
hon. Gentleman was quite safe. Govern- 
ment stood in the situation of trustees for 
the State, but the present Ministers had 
done nothing this Session for the country ; 
they had got the money they wanted, to 
be sure, but that was all they had even 
tried at. Let them, at least, grant that 
inquiry, which was a small boon, though it 
might do great good as an evidence, that 


Ministers had not altogether lost sight of 


their duty to satisfy the people. 

Mr. Harvey observed, in reply, that it 
was his intention to take the sense of the 
House upon the original Motion; and if 
that were lost, it was his intention to vote 
for the amendment, and he was induced 
to adopt this course, in order that no ove 
might have an opportunity lo explain to 
others that the retreat of the original Mo- 
tion had compelled him to oppose the in- 
quiry. The hon, Secretary for the Colo- 
nies had met this Motion in great candour, 
tle had at once told the House, and in 
that respect he had removed suspicions 
and whispers of apprehensions, that in the 
event of cither of those Motions being 
carried, it was the signal of his retreat 
from office, accompanied by all his col- 
leagues; but there was another party 
whose opinion remained to be expressed. 


We had two Cabinets; we had two sets of 


Ministers; one was at least gratuitous, 
for though the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite formed the Cabinet of the Crown, 
the real Government of the country was 
the right hon, member for Tamworth. No 
len was more anxious to bring her chickens 
under her wings, than were the right hon. 


Gentlemen opposite to acquire the favour of 


that right hon. Member. Night after night 
they were sending forth leering looks, and 
an expression of gratification beamed over 
their previously gloomy countenances, the 
moment it was ascertained to what point 
the right hon. member for Tamworth meant 
to steer. Not that it was matter of repre- 
hension, because all knew what general 
coincidence of sentiment there was upon 
both sides, and that Ministers might gene- 
rally calculate upon perfect concurrence. 
Ministers seemed to be joining in the pre- 
sent svstem of intimidation. ‘The tailors 
had struck, and the country was now 
threatened with a strike in the Cabinet. 
He had no doubt, however, that the peo- 
ple would derive comfort from the same 
source from which the master tailors had 
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found comfort in the absence of their men 
—viz. that old women might conveniently 
supply their places. Now, as to the 
amendment of the hon. member for Derby, 
he thought, with all due respect to the 
hon. Member, that he took too high a 
tone when he said, that he could not, as an 
honest man, support the original Motion. 
The hon. Member appeared to him to fol- 
low too much the course of a Jesuit, to 
lay any strong claiin to honesty, for never 
was there a Motion which bespoke such 
unenviable dexterity as the Motion of the 
hon, Gentleman. He never would, and 
never could, vote for any proposition 
which, meaning nothing, was designed to 
produce an effect against the Government. 
He disliked the commentary of the hen. 
Member’s speech, more than the terms of 
the Motion. As a resolution, nothing 
could be more clear and satisfactory. He 
asserted, that this Pension-list was full of 
abuse. He took it for granted, that they 
were not to have a Committee of Jesuits, 
who were to be the sole interpreters of 
this amendment? There were to be some 
persons in it who were to have some little 
sympathy with the views and objects of 
those who supported the original Motion. 
It might be found, that some of these 
pensions were granted on grounds which 
would find no supporters, and that our 
hair would stand, and our blood chill, 
when we heard the narrative of the rea- 
sons for which they were conferred. What 
did the hon. member for Derby mean to 
do with discoveries of this sert? Did he 
mean to say, that it was at variance with 
a high sense of honour to ask his Majesty 
to discontinue the whole of the Pensions 
which should be so granted. We must 
come, then, to the original Motion. He 
was, therefore, content to vote for the 
amendment, because, in its spirit and re- 
sult, it embraced the object he contem- 
plated. It was said, that these were vested 
rights. But would it not be too much to 
say to the nobility of Englaud, your title 
to your estates is no better than the vested 
rights of these Pensioners. Why, if any 
Radical had said, that private property, 
the ancient possessions of our nobility, 
and the diversified properties of this coun- 
try were held on no better or more sacred 
tenure than the grants in this Peusion-list, 
it would have been exposed by the right 
hon. Secretary for the Colonies, in- the 
most vehement languaee of bitter invee- 
tive, as marking tie lax morality of the 
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movement. But let us come to the ques- 
tion, that these Pensions were granted by 
Act of Parliament. He denied, that that 
was law ia this House—he denied, that, 
if any one of these Pensioners was to 
bring his pension to market, and send a 
title to a conveyancer in Lincoin’s Inn, to 
prepare an assignment on behalf of a 
purchaser, that the conveyancer would do 
otherwise than say, ‘‘ You have no title 
beyond the will of the Crown.” Three of 
these pensions had so come under his no- 
tice; and the answer had been, “ the pur- 
chaser must exercise his own discretion, 
because it is competent to the Crown to 
withdraw them, and, on a demise of the 
Crown, to annul them.” He had known 
pensions worth fifteen or sixteen years’ 
purchase sell for twenty-four months’ pur- 
chase. Suppose his Majesty had thought 
fit to erase the whole of the Pensions, 
would it not have been considered a most 
outrageous attack on the Crown to dis- 
pute his power? Would it not have been 
said, “ his Majesty has the sole disposal 
of the money; he can deal with it as he 
thinks fit; and if your case does not come 
before the Crown with some reasons 
which recommend it to consideration, you 
have no remedy, and no just ground of 
complaint.” If his Majesty were to die 
to-morrow, and the Pension-list were to 
be held sacred, there would be a perpe- 
tuity of vested rights. It was said, that 
vested rights were likely to be endangered. 
On this subject he would read an extract 
from a speech, with which he would con- 
clude. It was well entitled to considera- 
tion, because it spoke to the point; it put 
to silence the argument of vested rights, 
and came from a quarter of all others 
most entitled to respect. It was a speech 
of the right hon. the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, who, when on this side of the 
Touse, brought forward a series of Mo- 
tions, the first of which was a return of 
all Pensions received by Privy Councillors. 
The hon. Baronet said: ‘ Before I sit 
‘down, | beg to refer to the argument 
with which | know we shall be met upon 
this occasion, as we have often been met 
before—I mean by the argument of vest- 
ed rights. If the House will pardon me, 
as that argument has been answered in 
betier language than I could possibly 
use,—in terms, too, most carefully con- 
sidered by the noble Lord who used 
them,—If will quote them from the last 
‘speech delivered in this House by the 
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‘ Marquess of Londonderry. It was upon 
‘a motion, in which, in opposing the 
‘ opinion of Mr. Canning on this subject, 
“the noble Lord said: ‘If this notion of 
‘ vested interests and freehold rights were 
‘ to go forward, then there must be an end 
‘of legislation; these rights and interests 
‘ would meet them at every turn, and put 
‘ a stop to every measure, hoeover bene- 
‘ficial or necessary. Why should the 
‘ public offices be conducted on a plan 
‘different from private concerns? If a 
“banker or private merchant wished to 
‘ remove a clerk, or to lower his salary, he 
‘did it at once. Now, would any man 
“contend, that that clerk would have a 
‘ right to turn round and say: ‘1 gave up 
a fellowship at College, and a place in 
the Church to accept of your clerkship; 
and, therefore, you ought not to dismiss 
me.’ If any hon. Member on the other 
side were to bring forward a Motion of 
this kind—” Ay, Sir, these were days 
before we, on this side of the House, had 
transferred our services to the Crown, 
and had deserved by our conduct, the 
name of ‘his Majesty’s Opposition,” — 
‘If any hon. Member on the other side 
were to bring forward a motion of this 
kind, and he (Lord Londonderry) were 
to meet it by saying, that the salaries in 
the public offices were vested rights— 
were a kind of freehold, and could not 
be tampered with, the idea would be 
scouted.” These, Sir, were some of the 
last words of that noble Lord in this 
House. They merit our praise, for they 
were true; they deserve to be inscribed 
on our recollection, and I trust that they 
will not be forgotten in the vote of to- 
night. It is the higher classes of officers 
that are the subject of my Motion; it is 
they upon whom J propose to take your 
vote to-night ; it is they who are included 
in the Returns for which I am about to 
move. I seek to regulate them; and until 
I see these returns denied me by the vote | 
of this House, I will not believe that 
even the influence of the Minister of the 
‘ Crown will be sufficient to refuse them. 
‘IT have read somewhere—and I fully | 
‘subscribe to the truth of the observa- | 
‘ tion,—that the mark of a wise and pru- 
‘ dent government, and that which distin- 
‘ guishes it from an unwise and impru- 
‘ dent government, is, well to know the 
‘time and manner at which no longer to 
‘ refuse what is demanded of it. Let the 
‘ Government now show its wisdom and 
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‘ prudence; for, if ever there was a time 
when the people of this country impera- 
tively demanded a searching scrutiny 
into the public expenditure, it is at this 
moment. I will put to public proof the 
question, whether the conduct of the 
Ministers deserves to place them high 
in public opinion, on the score of the 
use they make of their patronage. On 
that subject we have a pledge of theirs, 
most solemnly put forth, that they would 
voluntarily make every saving required 


being carried into execution consistently 
with the public safety. I will put that 
pledge of theirs to the test—I will pro- 
pose a measure of substantive retrench- 
ment, economy, and reform. That is 
the issue which we are to try to-night. 
On a former occasion I yielded—I took 
their pledge. Let them now redeem it; 
let them give me these returns; and we 
shall then see whether they have been 
willing to keep good faith with this 
‘ House and with the people of this coun- 
‘try.’* It was in this spirit, that he in- 
voked the House. His Motion would be 
a test of their sincerity, and of that their 
constituents would be the judges. 

The House then divided on the original 
Motion—Ayes 148: Noes 390: Majority 
242. 

The House divided again upon Mr. 
Strutt’s  Amendment—Ayes 230: Noes 
311: Majority 81. 
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Mr. Hesketh Fleetwood moved tor leave 


to bring in a Bill for the better observance 
of the Lord’s Day. The hon. Member 
explained that his Bill would cousolidat« 
several Acts of Parliament, and regulate 
the opening and closing of public-houses 
on the Sabbath. 

Mr. Hughes Hughes said, that in rising 
to second the Motion, he beyged to re- 
mind his hon, friend, that one of the ob- 
jects for which he had stated it was in 
his contempiation to provide by the Bill 
he sought to bring in, had been effectually 
attained by a Bill which the hon. Baronet, 
the member for Wigtonshire (Sir Andrew 
Agnew) and himself, introduced, and 
which passed into a Law in the last Ses- 
sion of Parliament, viz., ‘the Act to 





enable the Election of Officers of Corpo- 
rations, and other Public Companies, pre- 
viously required to be held on the Lord’s 
Day, to be held on the Saturday next 
preceding or on the Monday next ensu- 
inz;” the beneficial effects of which Sta- 
tute had been already experienced, in- 
asmuch as, Michaelmas Day haying last 
year fallen on Sunday, the elections al- 
licled to must, without it, have taken place 
on that day, throughout the kingdom. 
fe was most anxious to see the provisions 
of the Bill of his hon. friend, and, there- 
fore, cordially seconded his Motion. 

Mr. Roebuck thought it was quite wrong 
to proceed at that hour of the morning 
with such a measure, and therefore he 
would offer it his determined opposition. 
He would divide the House on the sub- 
ject. 

Mr. George F. Young supported the 
Motion. ‘The present law was found to 
be inefheient, and, therefore, he wished 
to see if amended. 

Mr. Warburton thought, after so much 
crude legislation had been had on this 
subject, that it would be well to postpone 
the present measure. ‘There were clauses 
of the present Bill totally at variance with 
the usages of society, and he, therefore, 
would oppose it at every stage. 

Mr. Lwart Gladstone supported the 
Motion. The Bill was different from any 
one before presented, It was calculated 
both to simplify and strengthen the law ; 
aud he therefore would support it. 

The Elouse divided—Ayes 48; Noes 
20: Majority 28. 

On the main Question being again put, 
the further debate on the Question was 
adjourned. 


Peer eet nner — 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, May 6, 1834. 


Minutes.] Bills. Read a first time :—Law of Forfeiture; 
Warwick Borough Witnesses’ Indemnity.—Read a second 
time :—Liverpool Borough Witnesses Indemnity. 

Petitions presented. By the Marquess of WsrSTMBATH, 
from Castletown, and two other Parishes, for the Repeal 
of the Union.—By the Earl of Rosgsery, from a Friendly 
Socicty at Leith, for Extending the Provisions of the 
English Savings’ Bank Act to Seotland.—By the Duke of 
WELLINGTON, from the Congregation at the Scots Chureh, 
London Wall, for the Better Observance of the Sabbath. 


PorrucaL — Sir JoHn CAMPBELL. | 
The Marquess of Londonderry rose, in 
pursuance of notice, to move for papers 
concerning our relations with Spain and 
Portugal, and the imprisonment of Sir John 
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Campbell, a British mp in the dun- | 
geons of Lisbon. No one was more sensi- 
ble than he was of his faiaiinns to bring 
this subject properly forward ; but, consi- 
dering its importance (as it had not been 
taken up by any other noble Lord), he was 
extremely anxious to place it in a correct 
light before their Lordships for their opinion. 
The relations between this country and the 
Peninsula formed a grave subject for consi- 
deration, which had ever excited the deepest 
interest in this country. He was sorry to say, 
however, that since his Majesty’s present 
Ministers had been placed at the head 
the Government, a system of policy, not 
only with respect to those, but to other 
countries, had been pursucd, so different 
from that which had formerly prevailed, 
and which had then been productive of 
great benefits, that he must refuse to the 
policy of his Majesty’s present Ministers 
his approbation. For what reason the an- 
tient policy of this country had been de- 
parted from, or in favour of what new and 
more improved policy, he knew not, unless, 
indeed, it were in favour ef that alliance 
with France, which had been so unneees- 


sarily, in his opinion, contracted, and which | 
it seemed to have been the direct aim of | 


all the aets of the noble Earl’s Government 
latterly, to make more and more binding. 
He was not an advocate for a state of hos- 
tility between nations ; but there was be- 
tween France and E nyland such a natural 

ivalry, that it was impossible they could 
rt remain friends; and any policy founded 
on the principle that they could, must be 
unsafe. What was there, he would like to 
know, in the state of Europe, or the con- 
duct of France, with reference to the dif- 
ferent Powers of Europe, to justify the 
noble Earl, even to himself, im thus aban- 
doning old and tried principles, for an 
alliance with that country ? Was not the 
present unsatisfactory condition of Tolland 
the work of Franec? And what was the 
state of Belgium? We had, to be sure, 
placed a king on the Throne of Belgium ; 
but was that country anything but a pro- 
vince of France? The noble Marquess 
then referred to the conduct of France in 
keeping possession of Algiers, with the 
view of colonizing Africa, contrary to all 
the pledges and promises of French Minis- 
ters. When he saw these acts, and several 
others, all tending to increase the power 
and influence of France,—when he saw 
Holland insulted, Austria abandoned, Rus- 
sia regarded as a_ hostile power, with 
which at the same time we dared not inter- 
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| fere, it could surprise no one, that he should 
feel anxious to know upon what grounds 
| of policy the noble Earl thought fit to con- 
tract and maintain so strict an alliance with 
the French Government, preferring that to 
all other considerations. France had been 
successful at our Court by having her in- 
terests represented in this country by the 
most wily politician in Europe, as the 
modern history of Europe would amply 
testify. ‘The noble Earl, he knew, might 
answer that his foreign policy had 
been suecessful in mvintaining the peace 
of this country. ‘To that plea, he 
(the Marquess of Londonderry) should 
be disposed to answer, that peace might 
always be purchased, provided the sacri- 
fice offered were sufliciently great. He 
feared, however, that Ministers had been 
overreached by the wily politician he 
had just alluded to. <A treaty, it was un- 
derstood, had recently beeu entered into 
between England, France, Spain, and Por- 
tugal, relative to the affairs of the Penin- 
sila, on which, though t had not been 
officially communicated, yet, as It had been 
le generally publi: shed throughout the 
world, he migh t, without impropricty, 
make some observations. ‘That treaty was 
intended, he understood, to banish Don 
Carlos and Don Miguel from the Penin- 








Talleyrand’s political life. Efe must de- 
plore the short-sightedness of Ministers, 
and the want of firmness and sag acity, 
which permitted them to be moved at plea 
sure like the puppets of this hey diplo- 
matist’s will, His Majesty, in his Speech 
at the commeneement of the gna had 
sail—* Upon the death of the late king of 
Spain I did not hesitate to recognize the 
suceession of his infant daughter; and I 
shall wateh with the greatest solicitude the 
progress of events which m: sy affvet a go. 
veraiuent, the peaceable settlement of which 
is of the first Importance to this country, 





Europe.” Such were the words of his 
Majesty. But had any steps been taken 
for the peaceable settlement of that coun- 
try ? ‘On the contrary, the course of 
policy that had been pursued seemed only 
tv encourage civil war. The noble Earl, 
he apprehended, would scarcely pretend, 
that even neutrality had been preserved. 
In the civil war in Spain, and in the con- 
test in Portugal, the policy of this country 
had been throughout to uphold the party 
most inimical to British interests. Could 
the noble Earl say, that neutrality had 





sila, which would be the coup de main of 


as well as to the general tranquillity of 
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been maintained in Portugal, when a 
Spanish force had been allowed to cross the 
frontiers to favour the partisans and succour 
the cause of Donna Maria? Now, he 
would ask, had this been done with the 
assent of the British Government? [If so, 
where was the consistency of the noble Earl, 
and of those noble Lords opposite, who were 
members of the Government when Mr. Can- 
ning sent a British force to Portugal to 
repress the aggression of Spain? When 
he looked at the speech made by the noble 
Earl upon that occasion, and at the 
speeches of other noble Lords near him, he 
could never believe, that the Administration 
of which the noble Earl was the head had 
entered into such a treaty as he had seen 
described. Had this aggression of Spain, 
and five or six other equally notorious vio- 
lations of neutrality been permitted to pass 
without remonstrance from the British 
Government, or without steps being taken 
to prevent their repetition? He should 
like to know how the noble Lords opposite 
could reconcile the aggressions they were 
now advocating with their former conduct. 
In June 1827, on the occasion of a Mes- 
sage being brought down to this House 
from the Throne, relative to Portugal, the 
noble Earl at the head of the Government 
spoke as follows :—‘ I think the independ- 
ence of Portugal a great object ; but I do 
hope, that in pursuing that object, we 
shall not suffer ourselves to be led into 
the support of a principle which can 
never be acted upon without detriment to 
this country. With the constitution of 
Portugal we have nothing to do. It was 
not our work,—it was not recommended 
by us. Whether it be good or bad,— 
whether it be more or less consonant to 
the interests of the people,—whether it 
be more or less accordant to their desires 
or dispositions,—whether the party op- 
posing or supporting it be right or wrong, 
—whether Don Pedro, having made his 
election of the Crown of Brazil, and 
having resigned the Crown of Portugal, 
had a right to send a constitution to Por- 
tugal and enforce obedience to it,—all 
these are questions with which we have 
nothing to do; they are questions for the 
Portuguese themselves te decide; and 
any interference with them, on our part, 
would be a violation of those national 
rights, and that national independence 
which it is our duty on all occasions to 
support.”’ Ona previous occasion when 
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a further Message relative to the same 
subject had been sent down to their Lord- 
ships, the noble Baron (Lord Holland) 
said,—‘ That eloquence might be very 
great, but, when he viewed the relation 
in which France stood towards Spain,— 
when he saw that she might command, 
or, to use a milder term, that she might 
ensure a ready obedience to her request, 
he would say, that it was idle to talk of 
transmitting eloquent papers. It was 
only waste of pen and ink, when she 
could, at a single word, produce the de- 
sired effect. If France were to say, in 
the words of the farce, “Go call a coach, 
and Ict a coach be called,’ Spain must do 
‘it.’ The present conduct, then, of those 
noble Lords seemed to him unaccountable. 
He wished the noble Earl would inform 
him what course it was intended by his 
Majesty’s Government to pursue with re- 
gard to Spain and Portugal. While the 
noble Earl, however, was permitting all 
manner of unwarrantable things to be done 
in favour of Don Pedro, British subjects 
were treated by him with every possible 
cruclty and oppression. ‘The conduct of 
that prince in this respect, was the chief 
cause why he was desirous of calling the 
attention of the House to the Motion he 
had that evening to make. He was most 
anxious to bring the condition of Sir John 
Campbell, a gallant British officer, who 
was at present languishing in a dungeon, 
in Lisbon, under their Lordships’ consider- 
ation, and obtain their interference in his 
favour. Sir John Campbell had served in 
the army of Don Migucl, but, after he had 
left that service, he had unhappily fallen 
into the hands of Don Pedro, and had been 
most cruelly treated. ‘To this part of the 
subject of his Motion, he wished more par- 
ticularly to attract the attention of their 
Lordships, at the same time, he would not 
make many observations on it; neither 
would he have introduced it at all, or at 
least he would not have pressed it so 
strongly, if it had not been for the cruelty 
exercised towards Sir John Campbell by 
Don Pedro. But, under all the circum- 
stances, he could not suffer himself to re- 
main silent on this occasion, and he should, 
therefore, bring the situation of Sir John 
Campbell under their Lordships’ attention. 
Sir John Campbell had thought proper to 
enter into the service of Don Miguel, 
which, however, he soon after quitted. 
From the time that he left the army of 
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Don Miguel, as appeared from a document 
signed with his own name, he had never 
filled any situation whatever, under that 
individual's Government. He left the ser- 
vice of Don Miguel, and was proceeding 
to this country, when the vessel in which 
he sailed was captured by a schooner off 
Figueiras, and he was made _ prisoner. 
That event occurred eight months ago, and 
he had been ever since a close prisoner, 
though he demanded his liberation as a 
British subject. He was treated with all 
the severity and indignity possible, and yet, 
when he was thus seized, he held no rank 
whatever in Don Miguel’s service. It was 
said, that papers addressed by Viscount 
Santarem to individuals in this country 
were found in his possession, but it did not 
appear that he was at all aware of the 
nature of those communications, He had, 
however, in consequence, now suffered 
eight months’ confinement in a dungeon— 
eight months’ solitary confinement, for a 
charge without foundation. He believed, 
that the opinion of the King’s Advocate 
had been demanded as to whether there 
was a proper ground for demanding the 
liberation of Sir John Campbell as a British 
subject, and that the answer had been un- 
favourable. That opinion might, however, 
have been founded on ex-pérte or garbled 
statements, and, in fact, he thought the 
case in favour of Sir John Campbell spoke 
for itself. He knew Sir John Campbell 
in 1808 and 1809, and he knew him to be 
an officer who greatly distinguished him- 
self. A noble Marquess (the Marquess of 
Anglesey), one of the first cavalry officers 
in the service, would, he was sure, what- 
ever difference there might be in their po- 
litical feelings, bear testimony to the merits 
of Sir John Campbell. He hoped, there- 
fore, that under all the circumstances, some 
steps would be taken to restore to his coun- 
try, to his friends, and to the army, an 
officer who had so much distinguished 
himself. He, however, was not the only 
British subject now suffering in Lisbon. 
He believed, that at the present moment 
many British subjects might be seen in 
Lisbon loaded with chains. What was the 
answer given to those individuals who de- 
manded the pay which they had dearly 
earned, and to which they were fairly 
entitled? The answer was—chains. The 
noble Marquess concluded by moving an 
Address to his Majesty, praying, “ That 
there should be laid before the House 
copies or extracts of all correspondence be- 
tween his Majesty’s Secretary of State for 
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Foreign Affairs and the Portuguese Am- 
bassador, relating to the capture and impri- 
sonment in the castle of St. Julian, of Sir 
John Campbell, a British subject, and late 
an officer in the British army.” 

Earl Grey said, the object of the noble 
Earl (so Earl Grey always styles the Mar- 
quess of Londonderry, who is Earl Vane 
in the British peerage) was so clear, that it 
could not be mistaken fora moment. He 
had no hesitation in saying, that his inten- 
tion was, to make a general attack upon 
the foreign policy pursued by Ministers. 
The noble Earl had greatly changed the 
general notice which he had given on a 
former occasion, which was, that he would 
ask certain questions relative to our rela- 
tions with Spain and Portugal, and as to 
the general state of the Peninsula. He 
had not, then, referred to any particular 
treaty, as in the course of his speech the 
noble Earl had done ; neither had he de- 
clared, that, in the end, he would confine 
his call for documents to the case of Sir 
John Campbell. Indeed, until he found 
entered on their Lordships’ minutes the 
terms of the Motion for the production of 
papers, he was ignorant of the noble Earl’s 
intention ; and he was even then at a loss, 
for the Motion did not state what the 
papers were which the noble Earl intended 
to call for, and he (Earl Grey) had no 
time to examine documents for the purpose 
of selecting such as the noble Earl might 
wish to have produced. He believed, 
however, it was usual, when Motions of 
this kind were about to be made, to coms 
municate beforehand to his Majesty’s Min- 
isters the papers which it was intended 
to call for, in order that they might 
consider whether it was or was not 
proper that they should be laid on 
the Table. Under these circumstances, 
(though there were many topics in the 
noble Earl’s speech on which he must touch 
before he sat down), he would, in the first 
instance say, that he was not prepared to 
declare, whether the communications which 
the noble Earl wished to be produced were 
of such a confidential nature as that they 
could, with propriety, be laid before the 
House. He would, however, make the 
necessary inquiry, and such as could with- 
out objection be produced, he would, with 
his Majesty’s approbation, lay before their 
Lordships. It did appear to him, however, 
that the direct, and almost the only object 
of the noble Earl, was to attack his Majes- 
ty’s Government; for he had arraigned 
generally the whole foreign policy adopted 
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by Ministers ; he accused them of having 
abandoned a system of which the noble 
Earl and his friends approved, and he 
charged them with having cultivated a 
close alliance with France, at the expense 
of the best interest and the natural feelings 
of this country. The charge was so wide, 
so vague, it had so little specific in it, that 
he could only answer by saying, that 
Ministers had not abandoned any system 
of policy which it was beneficial to the in- 
terests of this country for them to follow. 
They had certainly felt it necessary to enter 
into a close connexion with France, but 
certainly not at the expense of the interests 
of this country; for they were satisfied, 
that an honourable connexion with France 
was the best means of preserving the gene- 
ral peace, and, consequently, of promoting 
the prosperity and security of this country, 
and of Europe. But the noble Earl had 
said, that Ministers had been overreached 
or overmatched by an individual whom he 
had been pleased to denominate a wily 
politician. It was not his duty to enter 
into a discussion of the conduct of the in- 
dividual alluded to; but he must say, that 
he did not think it good taste, he did not 
think it necessary, he did not think it use- 
ful, to introduce into the discussions of that 
House observations on the history or on the 
peculiar characters of the ministers of other 
countrics. He must, however, state, with 
respect to the individual to whom the noble 
Karl had thus particularly alluded, that in 
all the dealings which his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters had had with him they were perfectly 
satisfied with his candour, with his perfect 
fairness, with the purity of his intentions ; 
such was their impression with reference 
to all the negotiations with which that in- 
dividual had been connected. As to his 
knowledge and ability, they had been 
amply proved through a long political life. 
It was not for him, however, to speak of 
the many transactions in which that indi- 
vidual had taken part. He had only to 
speak of him as he knew of him, and he 
could truly say, that he found him precisely 
as he had already described him,—a person 
acting, as he had before stated, with the 
greatest candour, and he thought, with 
views and feelings most conducive to the 
interests of the Government which he re- 
presented, and, at the same time, most 
anxious for the general interests of [urope, 
by preserving a general peace. With these 
views, he thought it was the duty of Min- 
isters to maintain and to support that con- 
nexion, the propriety of which the noble 
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Earl had arraigned. Further than that he 
would not go. He would not enter into 
the consideration of the general state of 
Europe—he would not advert to the situa- 
tion of Turkey, of Belgium, of the Penin- 
sula; but if the noble Earl would bring 
forward those charges which he thought 
himself entitled to make against his Majes- 
ty’s Ministers—if the noble Earl would 
introduce those charges on specific and 
tangible grounds—he should be ready to 
answer the noble Earl in detail, and to de- 
fend that course of policy which even the 
noble Earl admitted, had, at least, been 
successful in maintaining peace. The 
noble Earl had adverted to a treaty which 
had been published recently, though not 
officially. It was a matter of notoriety 
that such was the fact ; but to enter into a 
discussion on that treaty now would surely 
be improper. When the arrangements 
connected with that treaty were concluded 
—when it was formally laid before the 
House — then, whatever objections the 
noble Earl might think fit to make to it, 
he should be ready to meet and answer 
them as well as he could. The noble Marl 
had alluded to the present state of the 
Peninsula, and to the consequences which 
had ensued from the acknowledgment of 
Donna Maria; but the noble Earl ought 
to recollect that Donna Maria had been 
acknowledged by his Majesty’s Governmeut 
long before the present Ministers came into 
power. His Majesty’s Government had, 
in like manner, acknowledged the Govern- 
ment of Spain—the acting Government of 
Spain—by whom Donna Isabella had been 
acknowledged. But the noble Earl argued, 
that in taking this course Ministers had 
done much to promote civil war. Now, 
he would ask, what would have been the 
case if this Government had not acknow- 
ledged Donna Isabella? Did the noble 
Earl believe, that Don Carlos would thereby 
have been discouraged from attempting to 
acquire the Crown? Did the noble Earl 
suppose, that whatever pretensions the 
other party entertained, they would have 
been induced to give them up in conse- 
quence of this non-recognition ? Such an 
impression, if it existed, was, in his opinion, 
an erroncous one. It did appear to him, 


that one of the best steps—nay, the very 
best step that could be taken, under the 
circumstances, was precisely that which 
Ministers had taken, in advising his Ma- 
jesty immediately to recognize the right of 
succession in the person of Donna Isabella 
—the right of succession established ac- 
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cording to the old law of the Spanish 
monarchy. He had thus stated his opinion, 
looking to the general points to which the 
noble Earl had adverted, but waiting, 
nevertheless, for that opportunity, if the 
noble Earl should be pleased to avail him- 
self of it when the treaty should be laid 
before the House (as it would be in a short 
time), when he should be enabled to meet 
in detail any objections which the noble 
Earl might advance against it. He now, 
therefore, came to the case of Sir John 
Campbell, on which the noble Earl had 
laid so much stress. ‘The noble Earl had 
observed, that he brought forward the 
other topics to which he had adverted, as a 
necessary introduction to Sir John Camp- 
bell’scase. Why such remarks should be made 
as a necessary Introduction to that case he 
certainly could not understand. On_ that 
case, however, he was prepared to give such 
an answer as he hoped would prove satis- 
factory even to the noble Earl himself. 
Before he went further, he wished to make 
an observation on what the noble Earl had 
said with respect to communications form- 
erly received from Sir John Campbell, 
which had given offence to the Govern- 
ment. The noble Earl seemed to harbour 
asuspicion, that, in consequence of these 
communications, the Government of this 
country had, in some degree, become un- 
friendly to Sir John Campbell. Now, he 
hoped in any intercourse which he might 
have had, public or private, with the noble 
Earl, that he had not seen in his conduct 
anything that could induce the noble Earl 
to believe, that he would abstain from 
doing, to any and every British subject, 
that which he was bound to do on grounds 
of public justice, because there happened 
to be a difference on account of political 
fecling. Well, what was the statement of 
the case? Sir John Campbell had been 
in the Portuguese service, and it appeared, 
as the noble Earl stated, had been actively 
employed against Don Pedro. He had 
filled very prominent situations on several 
occasions, Every one believed him to be 
an active agent of Don Miguel up to the 
time when he was taken, as no information 
had ever transpired, that he had quitted 
Don Miguel’s service. He was taken en- 
deavouring to break through the blockade 
of Figueiras, and on him were found 
despatches from Viscount Santarem, Don 
Miguel’s Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
He was in consequence seized and kept a 
prisoner. A statement of the case was 


made to Lord William Russell ; Sir John 
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Campbell’s liberation having been claimed 
on the ground that he was a British sub- 
ject. Lord William Russell applied in con- 
sequence for instructions from his Majesty’s 
Government. On the 20th of September 
Lord William Russell’s despatch was re- 
ceived, and on the 25th of September an 
answer was returned, directing that an 
inquiry should be instituted into certain 
charges that had been made against Sir 
John Campbell, not only as having exerted 
himself against the Portuguese Govern- 
ment, but as having personally offended the 
Regent ; and every step was taken to as. 
certain whether this Government had, 
according to the law of nations, a right to 
claim Sir John Campbell as a British sub- 
ject. The noble Earl might recollect that 
he (Earl Grey) had been asked what was 
his opinion as to the situation of British 
officers who might choose to serve under 
Don Miguel, and he had answered, that 
they subjected themselves to all the contin- 
gences of that service, and that they had 
no claim on the British Government ; add- 
ing, at the same time, that the Government 
would, of course, endeavour to mitigate the 
sufferings of such persons. When the ne- 
cessary inquiries had been made (and that 
was done as soon as it could be effected with 
propricty), the whole case was submitted 
to the King’s Advoeate for his opinion on 
the 23rd of October, and on the 25th of 
October the answer to that reference was 
received. The noble Earl had insinuated, 
that an unfair or garbled case had perhaps 
been laid before the King’s Advecate. The 
contrary was the case. All the facts of 
every description were laid before him, and 
on those facts his opinion was founded. The 
noble Earl here read the opinion of the 
King’s Advocate, which, after adverting to 
the fact, that Sir John Campbell hed been 
a strenuous partisan of Don Migucl,—to 
his having quitted that service an: pro- 
ceeded to England,—and to his u!timate 
capture,—set forth, “ ‘That the Portuguese 
authorities discovered that he was the 
bearer of despatches from Viscount San- 
tarem, the Minister of Don Miguel, and 
were, therefore, perfectly justifiable, con- 
sidering him still to be in the service of 
the enemy, in making him, as such, a pri- 
soner of war. Under these circumstances, 
he was of opinion, that Sir John Campbell 
was not entitled to claim the protection of 
his Majesty’s Government.” ‘That was the 
opinion of the King’s Advocate ; and, after 
that opinion, it was impossible for his Ma- 
jesty’s Government to demand the release 
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of Sir John Campbell on the ground of his 
being a British subject. That did not, 
however, prevent representations from 
being made by the British Government, 
desiring the release of Sir John Campbell. 
On the 12th of December, an application on 
this subject was made by Lord William 
Russell to the Portuguese Government, the 
answer to which was,—“ Sir J. Campbell 
is known to us as one of our most active 
enemies. It never was known to us, that 
he had abandoned the service of Don Mi- 
guel. He fell into our hands when leaving 
a blockaded port, charged with despatches 
from Viscount Santarem. It would con- 
sequently be unjust to others for us, under 
these circumstances, to give him up; be- 
cause, if the fortune of war should place 
any of our officers in the hands of the 
enemy, we should be able to exchange him 
for some of them.” Application was next 
made to let him go abroad on his parole, 
but was refused by the Portuguese Go- 
vernment. This was the very last com- 
munication which had been made upon the 
subject ; and he (Earl Grey) fearlessly 
appealed to their Lordships’ judgment, 
whether or not it were possible for the Go- 
vernment to claim, as a matter of right, the 
release of Sir John Campbell, or indeed 
whether the Government could have done 
more than had been done in the affair. He 
had even authority to state, that Sir John 
Campbell had conveyed, by his brother-in- 
law, to Lord William Russell, not only his 
thanks for what had been effected in his 
behalf, but had also expressed his conviction, 
that nothing more could be done. He 
thought he had now shown, that there 
existed no ground for stating, that his 
Majesty’s Government had neglected the 
just claims of British subjects in Portugal, 
or that in any degree those claims had 
passed unnoticed. The noble Earl had 
also made a general charge of extreme 
cruelty on the part of Don Pedro towards 
the subjects of this realm in his service, 
many of whom were to be seen in chains. 
He (Earl Grey) had heard a rumour, that 
such an allegation would be made, and in 
consequence he had made inquiries from 
Lord William Russell, who was at present 
in this country, upon the subject. Before 
this, however, the Government had never 
heard anything of the kind stated by the 
noble Earl ; and, certainly, the result of 
his inquiry did not bear out the noble Earl’s 
statement. At the same time, he must ob- 


serve, that when British subjects entered 
into the service of Don Pedro, or that of 
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any other foreign power, they became 
liable to punishment for military offences 
of which they might be guilty ; and that, 
certainly, would not be a case in which the 
Government of their native country could, 
or ought, to interfere. But Lord William 
Russell had stated, in answer to the in- 
quiries made from him on this subject, that 
he had been every day in the streets of 
Lisbon, and never saw a British subject in 
chains. Colonel Hare had stated, also, that 
he had only once seen a man in chains, for 
some very heavy and serious offence ; but, 

with that single exception, though he had 
every opportunity of observation, he had 
never seen or heard of anything of the de- 
scription stated by the noble Earl. Allusion 
had also been made to the circumstance of 
many men from the regiment commanded 
by Colonel Shaw (an officer well known to 
many of their Lordships, but who, though 
distinguished for his services in the Penin- 
sula, might be personally unknown to the 
noble Duke opposite—(the Duke of Wel- 
lington) being confined in prison. Ona 
complaint of this character having been 
made to Lord William Russell, his Lord- 
ship wrote to Colonel Shaw to be informed 
under what circumstances the men so in- 
carcerated were confined. Colonel Shaw 
returned an answer, enclosing a list of the 
names and descriptions of the men in con- 
finement, and the grounds and causes which 
had ledto their imprisonment. With afew of 
these details he should trouble their Lord- 
ships, as they furnished in themselves a 
complete answer to this ground of com- 
plaint against his Majesty’s Government. 
Asa specimen of the whole, he would call 
their attention to the following entries :— 
“* William Erskine, committed the 28th of 
December, for mutinous and riotous con- 
duct in the night. Another individual 
committed for housebreaking ; another for 
being drunk on duty after having been 
once expelled the regiment, but in mercy 
taken back; and lastly George * * *%, 

described in the return as a coward, a thief, 
the writer of letters which were the 
cause of all these mischiefs, formerly 
clerk to Mr. Hume, M. P., whom he 
robbed and then left. Were these cases, he 
must again ask, in which the Government 
ought to be called upon to interfere ? With 
respect to the Motion of the noble Earl, he 
had no objection to the production of such 
documents as would not interfere with the 
public service. With these observations, he 
threw himself upon the consideration of 
their Lordships, reserving to himself, as he 
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had already stated, the right to enter into 
the more general discussion of the subject 
partially introduced on a more convenient 
occasion. 

The Duke of Wellington said, that he 
would trouble their Lordships with a very 
few observations on the Motion of his noble 
friend. He believed, that there was not a 


more respectable and excellent Gentleman | 


than the gallant officer to whom so much 
allusion had that night been made ; he 
meant Sir John Campbell. It appeared 
from what the noble Earl opposite stated, 
that the Government had taken very con- 
siderable pains in order that justice should 
be done to that distinguished officer. He 
confessed, that he had always, in considering 
the case of Sir John Campbell, regarded it 
with a considerable degree of jealousy. 
Sir John Campbell had been serving Don 
Miguel without the permission of his 
Majesty ; he had, therefore, been guilty of 
a breach of the law, namely, the Foreign 
Enlistment Act. He repeated, that gallant 
officer had been guilty of an infraction of 
the enactments of the Foreign Enlistment 
Act; and he had forfeited the protection 
of his Majesty when in the service of a 
foreign country. It was on this account, 
that he had always considered the case of 
General Campbell with a considerable de- 
gree of jealousy. He did not think that 
an officer should continue in a foreign ser- 
vice without the permission of his Majesty, 
though he admitted, that Sir John Camp- 
bell had formerly been in the Portuguese 
service with the permission of his Majesty. 
That officer had, at one time, given up his 
commission, but had afterwards returned to 
the Portuguese service without permission, 
and therefore came within the Foreign 
Enlistment Act. He was, at the same 
time, extremely ‘anxious to get this gallant 
officer released from the wretched state of 
confinement in which he was_ placed, 
though, undoubtedly, for the attainment of 
that object, great exertions had already 
been made under the direction of his Ma- 


jesty’s Government. He thought, from 


the information which had reached him, 
that it was a great hardship to seize this 
gallant officer on board a British vessel. 
The noble Earl said, in answer, that he 
was seized endeavouring to break out of a 
blockaded port. If, however, Sir John 
Campbell had not had despatches with him 
the Portuguese authorities would have had 
no right to seize him. The noble Earl 
stated, and he believed correctly stated, 
that Sir John Campbell had on his person, 
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when seized, despatches from the Secretary 
of State of Don Miguel ; and, therefore, it 
might be inferred that the gallant officer 
was in the service of the Government by 
whom they were sent. If the despatches 
had not been found upon Sir John Camp- 
bell, he had no doubt, from what had been 
stated by Lord William Russell, that Sir 
John Campbell would have been released. 
He was willing to admit the legality of the 
detention of Sir John Campbell ; but the 
conduct of his Majesty’s Government 
towards a subject so detained was worthy 
of consideration. The King’s subjects in 
Portugal had peculiar rights and privileges 
which they claimed by solemn treaties, and 
which they could avail themselves of if not 
taken in the actual commission of hostility 
against Portugal. Now, it appeared to 
him, that the gallant officer in question was 
entitled to claim the privileges which be- 
longed to British subjects in Portugal, as 
he was not taken in the actual commission 
of hostilities; and he was no longer a 
general in the service of the hostile party. 
The British Government, therefore, had a 
right to demand that his case should be 
referred to the cognizance of the officer 
called the “ Juiz Conservador,” who had 


jurisdiction in cases in which British sub 
jects were concerned. He believed, that 


there was not a case in which this privilege 
conferred upon his Majesty’s subjects by 
treaty had been withheld when claimed. 
Notwithstanding the existence of such 
rights, they had not been claimed in the 
case of Sir John Campbell, although a de- 
gree of protection had been afforded him 
by the noble Earl. It appeared that, in 
consequence of the interference of the Bri- 
tish Minister, Sir John Campbell, instead 
of being confined in the prison of St. 
George, had been removed to the Castle of 
Belem. The truth was, however, that he 
ought to be handed over to the custody of 
the Magistrate to whom he (the Duke of 
Wellington) had just alluded, and then to 
be proceeded against by the proper officer. 
This was the course pointed out in solemn 
treaties entered into between his Majesty 
and the Portuguese Government. He was 
perfectly ready to admit, that persons enter- 
ing into the military service of Don Pedro 
or any other Power, must be under the mili- 
tary regulations of the country to which 
they went. But he wished to observe, that 
prisoners of war taken in these unfortunate 
contests had a right, as King’s subjects, as 
well in other countries as in Portugal, to 
the protection of the King’s Government 
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to this extent,—-namely, to seeing that the 
laws of the country, to which they had 
rendered themselves amenable, were pro- 
perly and fairly administered in their cases. 
He did not believe, that Sir John Campbell 
had a right to claim all the particular pri- 
vileges which belonged to British subjects 
in Portugal not actually engaged in hos- 
tility to the Government, but he had a right 
to elaim that his case should be brought 
before the proper Magistrate, and also 
that he should not be punished contrary to 
the laws of the country. The British 
Government should take care that Sir J. 
Campbell did not receive more punishment 
than any other person who might be taken 
under similar circumstances. It was his 
opinion, that the gallant officer had re- 
ceived a far greater share of punishment 
than would have been awarded to another 
person. ‘There appeared to be something 
vindictive in the mode of proceeding 
against him, and insulting in the mode of 
talking of him. He was anxious to avoid 
entering upon the other topics to which his 
noble friend (Lord Londonderry) had ad- 
verted. He thought that it would have 
been more convenient if his noble friend 
had confined himself to the specific ques- 
tion instead of going into so many other 
matters. In conclusion, after what had 
passed, he would only observe, that he was 
of opinion that it would be more conducive 
to the interest of Sir J. Campbell, as a 
British officer, to leave the question to his 
Majesty’s Government. 

Karl Grey did not concur with the noble 
Duke in thinking, that Sir John Campbell 
had a right to claim the privilege of having 
his case taken before the Juiz Conservador. 
The only cases that could be taken before 
that Judge were Civil Suits. In the pre- 
sent case, there was a right of detention 
different from those which existed under 
the municipal law administered by the 
Magistrate in question. It appeared to him, 
that Sir John Campbell had placed himself 
in a situation to render it impossible to 
claim for him the privileges enjoyed by the 
King’s subjects in Portugal, not engaged in 
hostilities against the Government. 

Lord Wynford was anxious to call the 
attention of the noble Karl (arl Grey) 
to certain facts which, perhaps, had not 
been alluded to by the Government in the 
statement of Sir John Campbell’s case as 
submitted to the consideration of the King’s 
Advocate. Heentertained the highestopinion 
of the abilities of that learned Gentleman, 
and was satisfied, that he would not give 
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an erroneous opinion if a proper statement 
of the case were submitted to his judgment. 
His noble friend (the Duke of Wellington) 
had fallen into an error, when he supposed 
that Sir John Campbell had been guilty 
of an infringement of the enactments of 
the Foreign Enlistment Act. In the first 
place, however, he must express his sur- 
prise, that the learned King’s Advocate 
had said that, under all the circumstances 
of the case, Sir John Campbell was not en- 
titled to claim the protection of the British 
Government. This opinion would depend, 
to a great extent, on the manner in which 
the case had been submitted to him. 
Many of the facts might have been 
omitted. 

Earl Grey had only to observe, that all 
the facts in the possession of the Go- 
vernment had been stated to the King’s 
Advocate. 

Lord Wynford did not believe, that the 
noble Earl was capable of wilfully conceal- 
ing facts; but still all the circumstances 
might not have been stated to the learned 
Gentleman. He would not, however, 
dwell on that subject. Sir John Campbell 
went to Portugal some years ago, and be- 
came an officer in the service of Don John 
6th. After the death of that Monarch, he 
ceased to hold « Commission, and never was 
after that time in the Portuguese service. 
He was willing to admit, that Sir John 
Campbell might have been an active 
partisan on the side of Don Miguel; but 
he never was enlisted as a soldier in the 
army of that Prince. Undoubtedly he bore 
arms in the contest that had been for some 
time carried on in Portugal, but he had not 
been a regular soldier. During the period 
that Sir John Campbell had been so en- 
gaged, he (Lord Wynford) knew some 
thousands of British subjects were engaged 
on one side or the other. The conduct of 
Sir John Campbell had been very different 
from the rest of the persons who took the 
same side in the Portuguese question as 
himseif; for the moment he heard that a 
British Minister had been sent out to ac- 
knowledge Donna Maria as Queen of 
Portugal, he left the army of Don Miguel. 
This was the statement made by Sir John 
Campbell himself, as the noble Earl knew; 
and he was sure that no one could contra- 
dict it. The moment the Queen of Por- 
tugal was acknowledged, he determined to 
return to England, and he took the shortest 
course that he could for that purpose. He 
placed himself under the protection of the 
only British oflicer that there was at the 
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time at Figuciras, namely, the Vice-Consul. 
From this officer, Sir John Campbell re- 
ceived a passport, and he went on board 
a British ship for the purpose of being con- 
veyed to this country. At the time this 
vessel sailed, there was no blockade, and 
immediately the vessel got out of port they 
were on the high scas, and under the pro- 
tection of the British flag. When some 
miles from shore, the English ship was 
stopped by one of Don Pedro’s cruisers. 
Now, he wished particularly to know 
whether this point had been referred to 
the attention of the King’s Advocate? 
The British flag was flving in this ship at 
the time, and she was just as much under 
the protection of the British Government 
on the coast of Portugal, as she could have 
been on the coast of Cornwall. The ship, 
as he said before, was ordered to stop, was 
boarded, and Sir John Campbell was taken 
out of her. The ship was not seized, but 
permitted to proceed, which was a proof 
that the Portuguese officer did not think, 
that he was justified in seizing her. Ifthe 
facts he had just stated were true, the 
Portuguese Government had committed, 
not only an act of injustice against Sir John 
Campbell, but also an outrage against the 
British flag. The Court of King’s Bench 
had decided, that immediately a slave came 


on board a British ship, his chains fell off 


him, his manacles burst asunder, and he be- 
came a freeman. Did not the same prin- 
ciple exist in the case of Sir John Campbell? 
That gallant officer was entitled to all the 
privileges of a free British subject when on 
board a British ship in the open seas. It 
might have been improper to carry de- 
spatches; but if Sir John Campbell had 
been guilty of an illegal act, he ought to 
be brought to trial for it, instead of being 
incarcerated in a Portuguese prison. On 
the same principle that the imprisonment 
of this gallant officer was justified, any 
person having a piece of paper in his pocket 
might have it taken from him, and he might 
be sent to prison. Sir John Campbell 
stated, that he was altogether ignorant of 
the nature of the dispatches that he had in 
his possession, and he (Lord Wynford) 
believed that to be the case. He denied 
the legality of the proceeding, and com- 
plained, that Sir John Campbell had not 
been treated in a proper manner for an 
officer of high rank in the British army. 
The circumstances that he had stated 
were perfectly true, and, for the honour of 
the British nation, if was necessary that 
some steps should be taken in the matter 
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Earl Grey observed, that Sir John Camp- 
bell must have been perfectly aware, that 
he was coming out of a blockaded port 
bearing despatches from Don Miguel's 
Secretary of State. 

Lord Wynford: What I stated was, 
that the ship was not permitted to sail 
into port, but was permitted to return 
home. 

Earl Grey said, that it appeared, aecord- 
ing to the gencral rules observed in block- 
ades, that ships were not allowed to pass 
without permission, no matter whether 
they were coming in or going out of the 
port blockaded. 

Lord Wynford contended, that in the 
present instance, the blockade was limited, 
and that vessels were permitted to go out. 

Earl Grey: Though the vessel was an 
English one, still, according to the law 
of nations, she was violating the blockade. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that he un- 
derstood that all the faets of the case had 
been placed before the King’s Advocate- 
General, that he was of opinion that the 
blockade was valid, and that in the present 
instance, it had been violated. For his 
part, he could not deny, for aught he knew, 
that the blockade was limited. But though 
he had heard of many cases of blockade, 
this was the first one in which he had 
heard it contended, that a blockade might 
so exist as to allow vessels to enter a har- 
bour, and, at the same time, prevent their 
exit. As he had already stated, however, 
the facts were before the King’s Advocate, 
and that learned Gentleman was decidedly 
of opinion, that the vessel in question had 
broken the blockade. It did not matter 
one rush, whether the vessel was near the 
coast or not. She might be upon the high 
seas, even within three miles of Falmouth, 
yet were she met by a Portuguese vessel, 
she would be liable to capture. The Advo- 
cate-General entertained not the slightest 
doubt upon this point, nor did he. 

Viscount /eresford could bear his testi- 
mony to the military character of Sir John 
Campbell, whom he knew to be one of the 
best officers in the King’s service. The 
gallant officer had proved himselfon several 
oceasions, when serving in the army in 
Portugal, then under his (Viscount Beres- 
ford’s) command. He was, therefore, 
deeply concerned in every thing that re- 
lated to that gallant officer, and he con- 
sidered that all the facts concerning him 
were not known. It would be a great 
satisfaction to him to see, that the British 
Government behaved kindly towards that 
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brave and meritorious officer. All that 
could be alleged by the Portuguese Govern- 
ment was, that he was a prisoner of war. 
Still he was a British subject, even though 
he had served in a foreign army, which was 
not proved; but, even admitting that 
he had, he was a British subject, and 
had a right to be protected by the Bri- 
tish Government. It was the duty of 
the British Government to see that the 
punishment imposed on him was not great- 
er than that usually inflicted under similar 
circumstances; and it was important to all 
officers, that this Government should dis- 
charge that duty. According to the pre- 
sent state of society, there were certain 
rules of war established, and a prisoner of 
war should be treated in conformity with 
them. Sir John Campbell, after he was 
taken prisoner of war, offered to give his 
parole, promising that he would instantly 
return to his own country. He believed 
there was no case on record of a refusal 
being given to an officer under such cir- 
cumstances ; and, besides, the Represen- 
tative of the British Government at 
Lisbon offered himself as a guarantee for 
Sir John Campbell. He thought it in- 
cumbent on his Majesty’s Government to 
say to that of Portugal, “ You keep Sir 
John Campbell as a prisoner of war ; be it 
so; keep him in your custody according to 
the rules of modern warfare, but shut him 
not upin a prison in Lisbon.” God forbid, 
that in the practices of war, such an ex- 
ample as this should be fullowed—that an 
officer should be retained in prison under no 
sort of just pretence whatever. In fact, 
it clearly appeared, that the matter was 
a mere affair of personal vengeance. He 
understood from persons who knew some- 
thing of the affair, that the English Vice- 
Consul at Figueiras, assured Sir John 
Campbell, that he might depart in per- 
fect safety in the ship in question, and 
that the English flag would protect him 
from the cruisers outside the port. The 
Vice-Consul assured him, that the vessel 
was a British one, and that, under her flag, 
he should receive British protection. 

The Duke of Richmond said, that it was 
but fair to the Vice-Consul to state, that 
when he had made that statement, he was 
ignorant that Sir John Campbell was the 
bearer of despatches. Those despatches 
proved, that he was still in the service of 
Don Miguel, and, in consequence, his deten- 
tion was ordered. He must also remark, 
that a great deal of difference was, in most 
cases, made in the treatment of prisoners of 
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war, varying according to their rank, sta- 
tion, and more especially their importance ; 
and it might happen that Sir John Camp- 
bell was a most active gentleman, possessed 
of considerable influence, and therefore it 
might have been thought necessary to keep 
him in that state of seclusion and strict 
confinement, which, for another person, 
might not have been thought advisable. 
He did not, however, stand up on this oe- 
casion to justify the conduct of the Portu- 
guese Government ; on the contrary, he 
regretted the severity which had been used 
towards Sir John Campbell ; but it was his 
consolation to know, that every exertion 
possible had been made by the Government 
of this country to mitigate the severity of 
his confinement. 

The Marquess of Londonderry replied. 
He read a letter from Sir J. Campbell stat- 
ing that the papers alluded to were not 
official despatches, but communications of a 
private nature, of which he was bearer to 
Viscount Santarem. The only thing satis- 
factory that resulted from the present de- 
bate was, that it was shown that the Por- 
tuguese government meant at some future 
day to take the matter into consideration. 
He would limit the Address to the papers 
which the noble Earl stated he would give 
him, reserving to himself the right upon a 
future occasion to move for the remainder 
of the papers, if those granted by the noble 
Earl should not answer his purpose. 

The Motion, as amended, was agreed to. 


LiverPoon WuitTNEssES’ INDEMNITY 
Briu.| The Earl of Radnor moved the 
second reading of this Bill. 

The Earl of Wicklow would not oppose 
the second reading of this Bill, but he 
must express his surprise that it did not 
meet with opposition on the other side of 
the House, especially from the noble Earl 
(Earl Grey) and from the noble Baron 
(Lord Holland) ; On the last occasion that 
a similar Bill was before their Lordships, 
in the East Retford case, the noble Earl 
and the noble Baron opposed it, and it was 
only that day that he had read a long pro- 
test which the noble Baron on that occa- 
sion had entered on their Lordships’ 
journals. 

The Marquess of Clanricarde said, that 
the Bill to which the noble Earl had re- 
ferred, and against which his noble friend 
had entered a most constitutional protest, 
was quite different from the Bill now under 
consideration, and had been brought for- 
ward under totally different circumstances. 
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If the noble Earl had attended to what had 
taken place in regard to the Warwick 
Borough Bill, the decision of the House with 
regard to which had been the cause of the 
introduction of such a Bill as this, to indem- 
nify the witnesses that were to be examined 
in support of the Liverpool Freemen Dis- 
franchisement Bill, he would have seen, that 
it was not the original intention of the 
noble Lord who brought forward that Bill 
to adopt the course which the House had 
determined on. That noble Lord had pro- 
posed to pass the Warwick Bill, on the 
evidence that had been taken by the House 
of Commons ; but as he perceived, that the 
majority of their Lordships were for taking 
evidence at their own bar, he saw that it 
would be only a waste of time to oppose 
such a course. : 

The Earlof Radnor observed, that the noble 
Earl was rather hard upon his two noble 
friends, when he called on them to oppose 
a measure which he did not oppose him- 
self. 
Lord Holland did not know what right 
the noble Earl had to call upon him to 
make a speech on any particular measure 
brought before their Lordships. He had 
not given any opinion in favour of this 
Bill; the fact was, that his opinion was 
against it; but then it was a Bill which 
the course determined upon by their Lord- 
ships would appear to have rendered ne- 
cessary. His objection to a Bill of this de- 
scription lay so deep, that, if adopted by the 
House, their lordships would go further than 
they had hitherto done on matters of this 
kind. The noble Earl would find in the 
Protest to which he had referred, the grounds 
on which he objected to a measure of this 
nature. 

The Bill was read a second time. 


Witnesses’ Indemnity. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, May 6, 1834. 


Mrinutes.] Bill. Read a first time :—Bankrupts (Scot 
land); Sale of Beer Act Amendment.—Read a second 
time :—-County Rates. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. LANGrorp, from the Catholic 
Priests of the Midland District, for an Alteration of the 
Marriage Act.—By Messrs. WALLACE, LALOR, RONAYNE, 
Barron, GRATTAN, BLAKE, and CHAPMAN, from a 
Number of Places, against Tithes—By Mr. Hopgrs, 
from Rochester and Kemptown, for the Repeal of the 
Malt-tax.—By Mr. Heatucore, from several Places, for 
the Better Observance of the Sabbath; from two Places, 
against the General Register Bill.—By Sir RicHARD 
Vyvyvan, from several Places, against the Separation be- 
tween Church and State; and from Bristol and East Kent, 
against the Universities Admission Bill—By Mr. GiLLon, 
Colonel WILLIAMS, and Mr. Harvey, from a Number of 
Places,—in favour of the Separation between Chureh and 
State—By Sir Epwarp Knarcnbunn, Sir RIcHARD 
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VyYVYAN, Colonel Wint1ams, and Messrs. HoLpsworra, 
Witks, MArK PuiLips, GiLion, Liovp, Harvey, 
BENETT, SHAWE, PEASE, STEWART, GisBoRNE, Hurst, 
and LANGDALE, from a great Number of Places, and Dis- 
senting Congregations,—for Relief to the Dissenters. 


RELIEF TO THE DissENTERS.] On 
the question, that several petitions which 
had heen presented for relief to the 
Dissenters do lie on the Table, 

Mr. Gisborne rose to make a few observa 
tions upon the petitions he had presented tothe 
House from the Dissenters of various parts 
of the country. He supported the petitions 
so far as they prayed for the redress of all 
practical grievances; but as a separation 
between Church and State could not be 
effected without lacerating the religious 
feelings of an immense portion of the com- 
munity, he was opposed to the prayer of 
all petitions that desired a severance of 
Church and State. His own opinion cer- 
tainly was hostile to the union between 
Church and State, but he felt himself 
bound to pay some attention to the long 
established custom of the country, and to 
the feelings which that had engendered. 
Several of the petitioners were impressed with 
feelings of deep and sincere gratitude to- 
wards the two noble Lords he now saw in 
their places(Lord Althorp and John Russell) 
for the warm attachment they had on many 
former occasions evinced towards the Dis- 
senters ; and while they regretted, that 
very trifling measures of relief had been 
introduced by his Majesty’s Government, 
they expressed a hope that those noble 
Lords would see the justice of further con- 
cession to the well-founded claims of the 
Dissenters. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson wished to say a 
few words upon the petition which was 
yesterday presented from the inhabitants of 
Manchester. With regard to its respecta< 
bility no question could be entertained ; 
at the same time it must not be supposed 
that the sentiments contained in it ex- 
pressed the opinion of the vast number of 
Dissenters whose signatures it bore. To 
that portion of the prayer for the redress 
of practical grievances, not a single objec- 
tion had been made: but with regard to 
that part which prayed for the separation 
of the Church and State, a very consider- 
able difference of opinion existed among 
those who had affixed their names to it. 
He was prepared to support the petition so 
far as it prayed to be relieved from the 
payment of Church-rates, for a registration 
of births, marriages, and deaths, and for the 
celebration of the rites of marriage in their 
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own chapels, provided it were secured in 
such a way as to prevent the possibility of 
fraud. To these three articles in the 
prayer he gave his cordial concurrence, but 
he thought it right to state in that House, 
as he had stated to his constituents at 
Manchester, his total dissent from the 
prayer for a separation between the Church 
and the State. He considered it only another 
term for the complete annihilation of the 
Church Establishment. He did not think 
in the present constituted state of the 
country such a measure would be right or 

roper He rceretted, that the measures of 
relief introduced by the Government had 
not met the concurrence of the Dissenters, 
particularly as his Majesty’s Ministers were 
actuated by a sincere desire to relieve them 
from all practical grievances. He could 
not, however, agree with those Dissenters 
who regarded the measure introduced by 
his noble friend on the subject of Church- 
rates as a deviation of principle. He could 
not understand how those persons, who 
sought for a separation between Church 
and State, could deem it such, because 
whether the Church-rates were paid out of 
the Consolidated Fund or by means of a 
Land-tax, still the principle existed. Asa 
measure of relief he must give his support 
to the bill of his noble friend. Hav. 
ing expressed his opinion on the sentiments 
contained in the petition, and how far he 
agreed to and dissented from them, he had 
only to recommend it, in consideration of 
the importance of its character, and the 
number of the signatures affixed to it, to 
the serious attention of the House. 

Mr. Gillon said, that the petitions he had 
that morning presented from that part of 
the empire to which he had the honour to 
belong, were signed by no fewer than 
50,000 persons, of the greatest respect- 
ability and character. Those petitions had 
come from Glasgow, and he hoped they 
would receive from that House the atten- 
tion to which they were entitled. He 
trusted, that these petitions, emanating from 
so large and so respectable a body of his 
countrymen, would meet with the fair and 
dispassionate consideration of the House. 
He trusted, that hon. Members would keep 
their minds open to reason and argument, 
however strongly biassed they might be on 
the subject of Church Establishments ; at 
the same time that he felt assured there 
was no subject on which the opinions of 
Members of that House, and the public out 
of doors, so widely differed. In formerly 


presenting petitions of a similar nature, 
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when he had ventured to impress on the 
House the strong feeling which existed in 
Scotland on this subject, he had been met, 
not by argument, but by jeers; not by 
proof that he was in the wrong, but by the 
unsupported assertions of Members opposite. 
Nothing was so easy as to make such asser- 
tions; but as to proving them, he must 
hold it to be out of the power of hon. 
Members to do so; at least it had not yet 
been attempted. The hon. member for 
Glasgow had presented, with some degree 
of triumph, a petition from that enlightened 
city, against patronage, signed by 32,000 
individuals, and those names had been 
obtained by extraordinary exertion in a 
period of ten or twelve weeks, during which 
the petition had laid for signature ; and in 
that number were many who were also 
favourable to the voluntary Church prin- 
ciple. There was nothing inconsistent in 
thus signing both petitions. ‘The petition 
from Glasgow, which he had now the 
honour toe present, was signed by 49,600 
individuals, and their names had been 
appended during nine days that it lay for 
signature ; and every precaution had been 
tuken by the gentleman who had the charge 
of the petition, to prevent names from 
being improperly or surreptitiously adhi- 
bited to it. The petition on the same sub- 
ject, which he had last year presented, was 
signed by 16,000 individuals, the present 
one by nearly 50,000. He begged to ask, 
did not this prove both a strong and a 
growing feeling on this subject. A petition 
from Edinburgh had been this year pre- 
sented in favour of voluntary Churches, 
signed by 13,000 persens, while a declara- 
tion in favour of the Established Church, 
which had been hawked about from door to 
door, by a sort of home mission, who had 
eagerly canvassed for signatures, had ob- 
tained only 4,243. These facts did not 
quite agree with the statements of the hon. 
member for Caithness on that oecasion, of 
the devoted attachment of the Scotch 
nation to their Established Church. On 
the presentation of the petition from Edin- 
burgh, in favour of voluntary Churches, 
the hon. member for Caithness was reported 
to have said—“ The opinions of the petiti- 
oners were repudiated by a great majority 
of the people of Scotland, whether piety, 
numbers, wealth, influence, or attachment 
to our national institutions, be adopted as 
the standard of comparison. Of all our 
national institutions, none was so dear to 
the people of Scotland as their Church! If 
religion were left to the unaided ettyrts of 
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the community, without any public provi- 
sion for its ministers, a great part of Scot- 
land would be converted into a moral wil- 
derness.” ‘That his countrymen were sin- 
cerely and devotedly attached to the cause 
of religion, and to their own pure and 
simple forms of worship, he was ready and 
proud to admit ; but that they were gene- 
rally attached to an establishment connected 
with the State he was ready as distinctly 
to deny. [t was very far from his motives 
to make professions and high-sounding 
declarations as to the vast majority who 
were favourable to the existence of an 
Established Church, but he (Mr. Gillen) 
was able to corroborate his statements by 
facts and figures, which they were unable 
to do. But let the House see how the 
assertions could be supported. He would 
read to them some Returns. In Edinburgh | t 
and Leith, as he had once before stated in 
1830, the Church accommodation stood 
thus :-— 

Sittings in Sittings in 
Established Churches. Dissenting Churches. 
27,000 39,000 
RETURN OF DEC, 14, 1833, OF CHURCHES IN 
THE ROYALTY OF EDINBURGH. 

Unlet and Annual 
Seats. Let. Free. unoccupied. deficiency. 
15,133 9,218 1,100 4,815 12,3004. 
High seats let; low ones deserted. From 


20/. to 42l.; let 2,683; unlet 332; from 1s. 
6d. to 6s., let 903; unlet 2,129. 
GLASGOW. Sittings. 


Twelve Parish Churches . 15,432 
Twelve Chapels of Kase. 14,353 





29,785 
Fifty Dissenting Churches . 45,151 
Sittings in Sittings in 
Years. Population. Chapets of Kase. Dissenting Churches. 


1780 = 42,832 wee 8,101 
1821 147,043 - 32,397 
1831 202,426 14 3900 42,472 
ABERDEEN. Sittings. 
Six Parish Churches P 7,620 
Vive Chapels of Ease. 5,420 
13,040 


Twenty-two Dissenting Churches 15,714 
LANCASHIRE, 1830. 
Churches and Chapels of Ease 281 
Dissenting Places of Worship 590 
Hearers, Dissenting Churches 255,411 
NEWCASTLE, MORPETH, SUNDERLAND, AND 
BISHOP WEARMOUTH, 
Sittings in Churehes. ——— 
14,000 6,300 
Sittings in Dissenting 
Places of Worship Hearers, 
29,633 1,035 
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Difference in numbers of communicants 

much more striking. 
ALL ENGLAND. 

In some places six to one—altogether three 

to two. 
IRELAND 

500,000 
7,500,000 
All the three Countries. 
15,000,000 


Churchmen ? ‘ 
Dissenters . * 


Dissenters P 


Since that period the relative difference 
had increased. But it was not to be sup- 
posed that those who built and supported 
their own churches, and maintained their 
own clergymen, besides providing for the 
churches and clergy of a favoured sect, 
would incur any great unnecessary expense ; 
it was, therefore, fairly to be concluded 

hat the Dissenting places of worship would 
be well filled, and the fact was, that they 
were so. This was proved by a Return 
which showed the comparative state of nine 
ehurches in the old town of Edinburgh, 
and of nine churches of the Associate 
Synod :— 

** Nine places of worship of the Associate 
Synod :—Seats let, 8,472; sum drawn, 
4,030/.; collection at doors in 1833, 2,410/.; 
QTOoss stipend, 2,960/.; average dit to, 296/.; 
average price of sittings, 9s. Gd. ; price paid 

for religious instruction per man, 7s. 

* Nine churches of the Old Town:— 
Seats let, 4,424; sum drawn, 2,543/.; 
collection at doors in 1833, 8621. ; gross 
stipend, 7,670/.; average ditto, 5901. : : 
average price of sittings, 8s. 3d. ; price paid 
for religious instruction per man, 1/. 7s. Od.” 
But what was the case as to the Established 
Churches in Edinburgh, after all the pious 
lamentations made by the adherents of the 
[’stablished Church, that the people were 
lapsing into infidelity, owing to the want 
of sufficient church eccomnmenation:? We 
find by another Return laid before the 
Town Council on the 16th of December 
last, that there were in the Royalty of 
Edinburgh, in the Churches of the Estab. 
lishment, 15,133 seats, of which there 
were let 9,218, free 1,100; unlet and un- 
oecupied, 4,815; that the Established 
Church cost the city the sum of 12,300/. 
per annum more than the product of the 
nett rents, and that the seats which let the 
highest were comparatively well occupied, 
heing filled by the rich, while those of low 
price, which were open to the means of the 
poor, were nearly deserted ; and yet, after 
wil this, there was an outery to build more 
churehes, not, as he believed, for the sake 
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of instructing the people, but of providing 
stipends for more Ministers of the privi- 
leged sect. 

In Glasgow the sittings were— 





In Twelve Parish Churches 15,432 
In Twelve Chapels of Ease 14,353 
In all : 29,785 
In Fifty Dissenting Churches 45,151 


But it was worthy of remark, that in 
those chapels of ease, though the hearers 
conformed to the doctrines and forms of the 
Established Church, they all partook of 
the voluntary principle. The force of this 
principle was admirably illustrated by a 
Return which could be thoroughly depend- 
ed on. In Glasgow the church accommo- 
dation and population had been as follows: 


Sittings in Chapels Sittings in Dissent- 
of Ease. ing Churches. 


Years. Population. 


1780 43,832 ...... 8,101 
a 32,397 
1831 202,426 about14,000 42,497 


Thus showing at once the rapid increase of 
Dissenters in that city, and the facility 
with which the voluntary principle (for 
both chapels of ease and dissenting places 
of worship were supported by voluntary 
contribution) adapted itself to the increas- 
ing spiritual wants of the population. 

In Aberdeen, which was reckoned the 
peculiar stronghold of the church, the sit- 
tings werc— 





In Six Parish Churches ; 7,620 
In Five Chapels of Ease : 5,420 

Total ‘ 13,040 
In Twenty-two Dissenting C hurches 13,734 


Such were the proportions of Churchmen 
and Dissenters in the places to which he 
had referred, and in all the best educated 
parts of Scotland Dissenters would be found 
to predominate. It was only by taking in 
the Highlands, and comparatively un- 
educated districts, that the Churchmen 
could be brought to an equality in point of 
numbers. If they glanced for a moment 
at England, they would find by a Return 
laid on the Table of this House, in 1830, 
that in Lancashire there were in all 281 
churches and chapels connected with the 
Establishment, while there were 590 Dis- 
senting places of worship attended by 
255,411 hearers. In Newcastle, Sunder- 
land, Morpeth, and Bishop Wearmouth, 
the relative numbers were as follows :— 
Sittings in Established Churches 14,000, 
hearers 8,300; sittings in Dissenting 


Churches 29,633, 


hearers 21,035; while 
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the relative difference in numbers of the 
communicants was still more striking— 
while the difference in point of numbers 
was as much as six to one in some places in 
favour of Dissenters over the Churchmen 
in all England, the former would be found 
to predominate by, at least, three to two. 
In Ireland the disparity was but too noto- 
rious, where a population of 8,000,000 
were taxed and fettered, and oppressed for 
the support of the creed of 500,000. But 
of the population of the three portions of 
the empire he was within the truth when 
he said, that from 17,000,000 to 18,000,000 
dissented from the Established Churches of 
these countries. It was but too plain that 
Dissenters after all the promises made by 
the Government were to expect no effectual 
relief. They were now pretty generally 
convinced throughout the country that 
such was the case. In this opinion they 
must be confirmed by the result of the 
interview of the deputation who had come 
from Glasgow with this petition, with the 
noble Lord at the head of his Majesty’s 
Government, whose opinions on that occa- 
sion had given such unqualified  satis- 
faction to one of the ultra Tory party in 
another place. His Lordship seemed to be 
equally misinformed as to the number of 
Dissenters in the country, and as to the 
nature of the churches which he professed 
himself so anxious to defend. ‘When in- 
formed that the petition from Glasgow had 
been signed not only by many of the Ma- 
gistrates of Glasgow, but by many church- 
men, he is reported to have said, that those 
were only members of the Kirk of Scotland. 
What was meant by this expression he 
could but guess—that it was necessary to 
have mitres, and crosiers, and lawn sleeves, 
to have an episcopal staff of Bishops, and 
prebends, and rectors—to have pampered 
dignitaries and starving curates—to have 
wealth, and pomp, and worldly show, in 
order to entitle any body of professing 
Christians to the name of a Church. They 
rejoiced in Scotland that they had put 
from them these things, that the Churches 
there of all denominations were based on 
the rock of poverty, and appealed not to 
the senses but to the consciences of men. 
The Dissenters made no war upon the 
Church, they aimed rather at her purifica- 
tion and exaltation; and he held himself 
to be not the less worthy of being a Mem- 
ber of that body, that he would object to the 
bond which bound him with the state in an 
unseriptural and unholy union. The pro- 
position of the noble Lord, the Chancellor 
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of the Exchequer, in regard to Church-rates, 
was an insult to the understandings of Dis- 
senters. As he had before ventured to ex- 
press, the proposition involved a direct tax 
on the people of Scotland, however the 
noble Lord might attempt to cloak or coi- 
ceal this fact by laying the 250,000/. of 
the public resources which was to be ap- 
propriated to the payment of Church-rates 
on the Land-tax of England and Wales. 
But, said the noble Lord, sums had been 
allotted already from the public treasury for 
the building of churches in Scotland, and 
increasing the stipends of the clergymen. 
This was certainly very consolatory to the 
Dissenters of Scotland, to hear this kind of 
language: —“ Wetax you” it wassaid, for the 
support of a dominant Church in your own 
country ; we further give certain sums out 
of the public revenue, to which you con- 
tribute your share, in further aid of this 
privileged sect ; and we now call upon you, 
in consideration of these manifold blessings 
and kindnesses, to contribute to the support 
of the Established Church of England.” 
And let it be further recollected that in 
aid of this Established Church one million 
had been granted for the building of 
Churches; that another million had been 
lent to the established clergy of Ireland, to 
remunerate them for the deficiency of the 
tithes, which with all their Bills for compo- 
sition, for commutation, and coercion— 
with all their military and armed police— 
notwithstanding all the innocent blood that 
had been shed in the various tithe affrays 
which had taken place, they had not been 
able to collect. He presumed that no one 
expected that this loan was to be repaid ; 
and the Government was about to add 
5,000,000/. to the capital of the national 
debt, in order to maintain the Episcopal 
Church of England, the richest as it was, 
and the most corrupt Church in the world, 
and which, it would appear, had so little 
hold on the affections of its votaries, that 
they could not be induced to contribute 
10d. per man, for that was the amount it 
would cost each individual, to preserve its 
sacred edifices from tumbling to decay. 
The ignorance that prevailed on Church 
subjects was very great. Members gene- 
rally were impressed with the belief, that 
no Church-rate was paid in Scotland— 
there could not be a greater mistake. No 
money was paid under that name, but 
Churchmen and Dissenters alike, besides 
paying stipend to the Established clergy, 
were called on to contribute to the build- 
ing and repairing of churches, of church- 
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yard walls, and of the manses of the estab- 
lished clergy. He had been informed, not 
a month ago, by one of his constituents in 
the town of Falkirk, that, being a Dissenter 
and an heritor in an adjoining parish to 
the amount of about 200/. per annum, he 
had lately been assessed 80/. for the build- 
ing of a Church in that parish. Another 
species of Church-rate pressed heavily on 
the people of Scotland, and which was 
nearly entirely overlooked by hon. Mem- 
bers ; he meant the sums yearly wasted in 
litigation concerning assessments, augmen- 
tations of stipend, &c. He had returns 
which showed, that these burthens, in a 
parish with which he was acquainted, the 
parish of Denny, had amounted in the last 
thirty-two years, to the enormous sum of 
7,171. 9s. 1d., or 2241. 2s. 2d. for each 
year, besides all the bad blood and un- 
christian spirit which had thus been gene- 
rated. These were the fruits of an Estab- 
lished Church. Was it for a moment to 
be supposed, that this large body, of which 
he had spoken, would continue to suffer, 
without complaint, the grievous injustice 
under which they now laboured, of being 
taxed for supporting Churches and Estab- 
lishments from which they conscientiously 
dissented? This, he maintained, was 
equally an outrage upon common sense and 
upon those rights of conscience which every 
one was free to enjoy. It was part and 
parcel of that spirit of bigotry and intoler- 
ance which formerly caused men to be 
burnt at the stake—which deprived them 
of civil rights and privileges—because they 
could not mould their consciences to suit 
the dictation of the rulers of the day. 
These disqualifications had been in part re- 
moved, many still remained, and the bad prin- 
ciple was still in force, while compulsory as- 
sessments continued tobe levied. An Estab- 
lished Church must be based on the assump- 
tion, that its form and tenets were right, 
and that those of other sects were erroncous ; 
and yet it so happened, that in the British 
dominions, there were established churches, 
all, of course, right, and yet all essentially 
differing from each other. It had been 
frequently thrown out as a charge against 
those who adopted the voluntary principle, 
that they wished to overthrow all religion, 
and to appropriate to themselves the pro- 
perty of the Church. No accusation could 
be more false or base. Their known piety 
sufficiently rescued them from the one, 
neither did they seek to require for them- 
selves any portion of the Church property, 
notwithstanding the example set them by 
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the aristocracy at the period of the Reform- 
ation. It was not difficult to see why 
such zeal was manifested by the latter class 
for the stability of the Church, when it 
was recollected how many of their rela- 
tions and dependents were thus conveni- 
ently quartered on the public. If Church 
establishments were, as he contended, the 
mere work of men’s hands, they might be 
altered or abolished when the times de- 
manded such a change. If they were or- 
dained in Scripture he should bow to them, 
but only when their supporters should be 
able to point out to him such high authority. 
The noble Lord, the Paymaster of the 
Forces had said, that “ tithes were the in- 
vention of a barbarous age ;” with equal 
propriety might the same be said of Church 
Establishments. They existed not in the 
earlier and purer ages of Christianity ; 
they had been the means of introducing 
corruption, and hatred, and_ bloodshed 
among Christians; they were unscriptural 
in their origin, and unjust in their opera- 
tion. Christianity would never shine out 
in full lustre, till this veil were removed 
which concealed its brightness. The 
Church of Christ would never appear in 
its proper position till relieved from the tram- 
mels of legislation, and from those State 
obstacles by which her progress had been 
hitherto impeded. That House was bound 
to legislate for the protection and happiness 
of the people in all temporal matters; but 
rulers stepped beyond the limits of all just 
authority who dared to interfere between 
man and his Creator, or who wished to 
dictate to any one the tencts he was to 
profess, or the forms of worship he was to 
adopt, in addressing himself to the all-boun- 
teous Author of his being. 

Colonel Evans observed, that the tene 
of the petitions of the Dissenters ouglit to 
show Ministers the impolicy of half-mea- 


sures on this subject. ‘Their language and | 


desires had become much more violent than 
before, since they found that his Majesty’s 
Government was disposed to do little or 
nothing to relieve them. Religious establish- 
ments, in his opinion, should not be supported 
by large revenues, any more than civil oflices 
should have large salaries. He could adduce 
several instances in the metropolis to show 
that compulsory payments were not neces- 
sary for the support of the Church. With 
regard to the admission of Dissenters to 
the Universities, he believed that Constan- 
tinople and Madrid were the only two 
metropolises besides London, where a college 
did not exist for all classes. 
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Mr. Langdale alluded to the petition he 
had presented from fifty Catholic clergy- 
men, complaining of the measure which 
had been introduced by Government on 
the subject of marriage, and urged the ne- 
cessity of some effective legislative enact- 
ment on the subject. There had of late been 
several instances of marriages, which had 
taken place in Unitarian places of worship, 
when a simple protest had been made at 
the altar, and he put it to the House whe- 
ther any person could desire to witness the 
repetition of such scenes ? 

Lord Althorp admitted to the hon. 
Member that very considerable grievances 
existed on the subject of marriage. He 
did think it a great grievance on the Dis- 
senters of every description to compel them 
to go to a Church from which they differed 
for the performance of what could not be 
fairly termed a civil ceremony, but was 
more properly one of a religious nature. 
The Bill cf his noble friend removed those 
grievances ; for although the performance 
of the rite of marriage was purely religious, 
such could not be said of the publication of 
bans. The Government had proposed to 
relieve the Dissenters in this respect, but it 
was well known, that the Dissenters were 
dissatisfied with the proposed measure on 
the ground that it did not go the whole 
length of their desires. It therefore be- 
came useless to pass a Bill of that nature. 
With respect to an entire separation of the 
Chureh and State—that was to say, the 
destruction of the established religion of 
the country—he was not prepared to concur 
in any proposition that would have that 
effect. The hon. member for Westminster 
had said, that half measures on this subject 
were impolitic, and that it was not tll 
after the introduction of the Dissenters’ 
Marriage Bill that the language of the 
Dissenters had assumed so violent a tone. 
{t was, however, well-known, that such 
language was used long before the intro- 
duction of that Bill. It was used when it 
became generally known, that it was not 
the intention of Government to put down 
the Established Church. He had often 
stated in that House, that he was prepared 
to join with the Dissenters in any measures 
for the redress of all practical gricvances, 
whether it was with respect to the celebra- 
tion of marriage, the registration of births 
and burials, or the payment of Church- 
rates; but that those measures must be 
consistent with the preservation of the 
Church Establishment. He had hoped 


that the Dissenters would have been 
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greatly relieved by the Bill he had intro- 
duced relative to the payment of Church- 
rates, and he still thought, if the Bill 
should pass, it would afford them consider- 
able relief; but he was well aware, that 
when it was imagined by any class of indi- 
viduals that they possessed sufficient power 
to carry their own wishes into execution, 
they were dissatisfied with every measure 
that did not go the whole length of their 
desires. Should that Bill pass, however, 
the distinction would not be so great here- 
after as it was at present, and he earnestly 
hoped he should be able to carry it. 

Mr. James Oswald said, I have been re- 
quested to support the prayer of the pe- 
tition from Glasgow, and I regret much, 
that while T concur with them on many 
points, I cannot go along with them in all 
the views which they have adopted. [t 
appears to me, that the petitioners would 
have acted more wisely had they limited 
the prayer of their petition to the redress 
of grievances and the reformation of abuses. 
Tam warranted in saying this, as I find 
large bodies of Dissenters who disapprove 
of a portion of the petition. ‘There has 
hitherto existed in Scotland an exccedingly 
good understanding between the Chureh 
and the Dissenters. This, petition has, in 
my mind, tended to dimimish that good 
feeling. The petitioners propose to sepa- 
rate the Church from the State—in other 
words, ta apply the revenucs of the Church 
to State purposes. It 1s very easy to make 
such a proposition, but is it wise to do 
so now, or is it all likely that such a pro- 
posal will be adopted ? The Church isa very 
powerful body, and very powerful as a po- 
litical body, independently of all considera- 
tionsconneeted with religion. [sit likely that 
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this very powerful body will quietly, and | 


at once, relinquish its wreat power and in- | 


fluence? In my opinion, it will not. | 
feel quite satisfied, that any attempt to press 
such a measure would lead immediately to 
a fierce collision between the two parties, 
and would endanger the peace and tran- 
quillity of the country. Sir, it is my de- 
termination to resist everything that will 
in my mind tend to so lamentable a result. 
While I say this, and while I declare my 
determination not to lend my aid to any 
measure which will tend to overthrow the 
Established Chureh. I am, at the same 
time, ready to admit that, in my opinion, 
the petitioners have in principle the best of 
the argument. If I am right in this 
opinion, I conceive that I am also warranted 
in believing, that in this age of information 
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und inguiry the opinions of the petitioners 
wil! gain ground—will gain ground amongst 
those whose opinionsare the most tobe valued. 
Sir, I fvel quite satisfied of the correctness of 
the opinion, that Church property is in 
fact the property of the State, except in as 
far as may have been acquired from pri- 
vate bequests, and that no man ought to be 
made to pay for a religion which his con- 
science does not permit him to approve of. 
Sir, I feel gratified that these opinions are 
gaining ground in the country ; and with 
all deferenee to those who differ from me, 
I may be permitted to say, that he is a 
very bold man, and one who has not looked 
accurately at the signs of the times, who 
will assert the contrary. If a great ma- 
jority of the nation should adopt such 
opinions, the Church Establishment, as a 
matter of course, would cease to exist. 1 
have no difficulty in supposing, that such 
an event may gradually and quietly take 
place, and without any hostile collision be- 
tween the parties, and without any danger 
to the peace and tranquillity of the realm, 
aid also, Sir, without any danger what- 
ever to tle interests of religion, for I will 
not pay so bad a compliment to the mem- 
bers of the Established Church as_ to 
fancy for a moment that their zeal for the 
interests of religion would relax or diminish 
ou the withdrawal of the funds of the es- 
tablishinent. On the ,contrary, Sir, I be- 
licve that, in such an event, each Church 
would stimulate the other to increased 
works of picty and benevolence ; but, Sir, 
this period has not arrived, and I cannot, 
therefore, support that part of the prayer 
of the petition which goes to do away with 
the Established Church. 

Sir Richard Vyvyan said, he had pre- 
scuted many petitions in support of the 
Church, all of which had his most cordial 
concurrence. So long as the country was 
governed by a King, that King must be of 
some religion, therefore the Church and 
State niust be connected until the country 
changed from a monarchy to a republic. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 


Tivues (Irenanp).] The Order of 
the Day was read for resuming the ad- 


journed debate (from May 2ud) on the 


question, that the Tithes (Ireland) Bill be 
read a second time, 

Mr. O'Connell moved, that the House 
be counted. 

The House was counted, and it being 
declared, that there were 118 Members 
present, the debate proceeded. 
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Mr. Ronayne observed, that the object 
of his hon. and learned friend in counting 
the House was perfectly manifest. Yes, 
the object of his hon. friend was to show 
to the country, that, while four or five 
hundred Members could be called toge- 
ther to uphold the Pension-list, they 
could not muster together more than one 
hundred when the question to be con- 
sidered was of the utmost importance to 
the people of Ireland. They could not 
command more than a hundred when the 
question was, whether or not Ireland 
should be visited with the tender mercies 
of the police and the military. The pre- 
sent Bill, he contended, was meant to per- 
petuate tithes under another name. With 
respect to the breach of confidence which 
was stated to have accompanied the pro- 
duction of the letter of the Marquess of 
Anglesey to Earl Grey, he could state, that 
the observation, if applied to him, was 
without foundation. The noble Lord 
knew, that there were many modes, with- 
out treachery, of obtaining such a docu- 
ment. He had read a paragraph in a 
paper, in which a certain individual was 
stated to have said, that he could not tell 
how any Gentleman could make use of 
such a document. He would only say, 
that, as far as the observations applied to 
him, he would take that opportunity of 
giving them his strongest and most indig- 
nant refutation. He did not think it 
necessary to give the source of his inform- 
ation, as he had a precedent in_ the 
noble Lord (Lord Althorp), who had re- 
fused to name the author of a calumny 
upon a Member of that House, which was 
admitted to be false and futile. For the 
purpose of saving a noble Marquess (the 
Marquess of Anglesey) he would read 
part of his correspondence. The hon. 
Member then proceeded to read a letter 
of the noble Marquess, in which he 
condemned the practice of compelling 
8,000,000 of people to pay towards the 
support of an Establishment to which they 
did not belong. He could assure the 
Members of the Administration, that he 
would no more think of adopting their 
notions of honour, than he would think of 
imitating their “ consistency.” He was 
not affected by the contemptuous smile 
with which the right hon. Secretary for 
the Colonies (Mr. Stanley) honoured him. 
He was too well accustomed to the inso- 
lence with which the right hon. Gentle- 
man treated the House on all occasions, 
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to be annoyed by it now; the right hon. 
Gentleman might smile contemptuously 
as much as he pleased; he might throw 
his legs upon the table like a man ina 
North American Coffee-house.—[ Cries of 
“ Order, order ;” ‘* Chair, chair.” | 

The Speaker said, he was sure, that if 
any hon. Member had been guilty of dis- 
respect to the House at any time, the 
House would not have failed to take 
notice of it at the time. 

Mr. Ronayne would repeat, that not 
only himself, but every Member around 
him, had repeatedly had occasion to ex- 
press to each other the indignation they 
felt at the gross insolence—it was far 
beyond disrespect —with which the right 
hon. Secretary habitually treated the 
House. 

Mr. Secretary Stanley rose to order. 
He denied having been ever, intentionally 
at any rate, guilty of disrespect towards 
the House. If, on the present occasion, 
he had smiled, it had been at the pre- 
concerted plan which so palpably appeared 
to have been got up between the hon. and 
learned member for Dublin, and the hon. 
and learned member for Clonmel (Mr. 
Ronayne), viz., that the former should 
count the House, although there were 
evidently above a hundred members pre- 
sent, and that the latter should introduce 
a clap-trap, to be duly transmitted to 
Ireland, about ‘* 500 members being pre- 
sent when the Pension-list was to be de- 
fended, but only 118 when the question 
was, whether Ireland should be given up 
to the police and the military.” He 
would recommend the hon. and learned 
Member, when next he had the House 
counted, to take particular note how 
many Members of the name of O’Connell 
were present. On the present occasion, 
the hon. and learned Member was the 
only Representative of that name honour- 
ing with his presence the discussion as to 
‘“‘ whether Ireland was to be given up to 
the tender mercies of the police and the 
military.” 

Mr. O'Connell said, it was a pity, that 
the right hon. Secretary had not applied 
himself to answering, if he could, the very 
first remark of the hon. and learned 
Member, instead of making an attack 
upon him (Mr. O’Connell), who had 
taken no part in the discussion. The 
right hon. Secretary’s charge against him 
was distinguished by the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s usual disregard of veracity. | Order.] 
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The Speaker immediately rose, and 
Mr. O’Connell said, ‘* Well, | withdraw 
that expression. May I not be permitted 
to explain ?” 

The Speaker: Certainly. The hon. 
Member may be allowed to explain what 
he intended to say, but he cannot enlarge 
upon the words he used. 

Mr. O’Connell would explain, then, 
that having been attacked by the right 
hon. Gentleman, and accused most un- 
foundedly of having formed a _preme- 
ditated plan or combination with his hon. 
friend to have the House counted for a 
particular purpose, he had called upon 
that House to discredit an accusation, 
than which he had never known anything 
more unfounded, than which nothing 
could be a greater falsity—that, he be- 
lieved, was the Parliamentary word, and 
that he might be al!owed to use. The 
truth was, that he had formed no plan, 
and had had no communication with his 
hon. friend. He had passed the last 
eight-and-forty hours in the utmost anx- 
jety for the result of this Motion, and 
there was no sacrifice he was not ready to 
make to secure the pacification of Ireland. 
He had come down to the House under a 
strong feeling, which had been roused to 
abhorrence when he saw so small an 
attendance, and especially of English 
Members, and he then thought it his duty 
to take the course he took. And did the 
right hon. Gentleman think, that he was 
to be deterred from what he thought his 
duty by his taunts and the cheers which 
they excited? He knew it was easy for 
any man to get a shout of applause who 
attacked him, but that would have little 
effect upon his conduct. He agreed with 
his hon. friend in the view of the bearing 
of the right hon. Gentleman towards the 
House. Did the right hon. Gentleman 
think, that the indecent mode in which 
he frequently placed himself in that 
House—He thanked the hon. Gentlemen 
for their cheers; but, although there 
might be others of a different opinion, he 
thought such conduct was indecent ; and 
he had heard fifty other Members say, 
that they thought so likewise. He was 
doing nothing, and had done nothing 
when the right hon. Gentleman attacked 
him. What right, therefore, had the 
right hon. Gentleman to tell him, that he 
had been a party to a conspiracy, when 
he had called over the House for no 
other reason than his desire to mark the 
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distinction between the attendance of 
Members when the personal interests of 
Ministers were concerned, and when the 
matter in debate only concerned the in- 
terests of the people of Ireland univer- 
sally? The right hon. Gentleman had no 
reason for charging him with combina- 
tion; and he had said not a word to pro- 
voke the attack which he had been se- 
lected to bear. But this was not the first 
time that he had found men ready to 
assail him who were cautious not to attack 
others. 

Mr. Ronayne then resumed. He de- 
nied the existence of any such combina- 
tion as had been alluded to by the right 
hon. Gentleman. But he was not sur- 
prised, as that right hon. Gentleman had, 
on the 6th May, 1834, called the Irish, a 
bigoted illiterate people, possessed of all 
the vices and virtues of savages, to whom 
the new religion would be disagreeable, 
as it was forced upon them by conquest. 
It was against the perpetuation of a State 
Church that he (Mr. Ronayne) con- 
tended, and should contend as long as he 
lived ; under what name soever it might 
be saddled on the country—tithes, or 
commutation, or any other name what- 
ever. The Church Establishment of Ire- 
land was maintained for no other object 
that he could discern, than to enable the 
English gentry to quarter their children 
upon it; and that it had no spiritual pur- 
poses to forward, was, as he would show, 
the opinion of several of the most distin- 
guished members of the present Govern- 
ment when they sat on his, the Opposi- 
tion, side of the House. [The hon. and 
learned Member here read extracts from 
the letter of the Marquess of Anglesey, 
which he had already referred to, and also 
extracts from the speeches of the Mar- 
quess of Lansdown and other Ministers, 
which, he said, were their sentiments be- 
fore they had taken their seats on the 
Treasury Benches, and before a change 
of position in that House had effected a 
change of opinion.] In reference to the 
letter of Lord Anglesey, the noble Lord, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, had 
said, that it was a gross breach of confi- 
dence to publish it. He denied it, and 
considered it was as incumbent upon the 
person into whose hands it had come, to 
make known its contents, as if he had 
been secretly informed of a conspiracy to 
injure the interests of the country, to dis- 
close it. The question of tithes in Ireland 
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did not involve, as hon. Gentlemen ona 
former night had contended in the debate 
on the Repeal question, a dismemberment 
of the empire. It was a question whether 
peace should be restored to Ireland, or 
whether all the misery, bloodshed, and 
confusion, which tithes had created in 
that country, should still be perpetuated. 
Although the subject was one of such 
vital and paramount importance, the 
simple request made by the bon. members 
for Wexford (Messrs. Lambert and Carew), 
the other night, to have the debate post- 
poned for the space of a week, in order to 
have the opinions of Irish Members ascer- 
tained as to how the provisions of the Bill 
would operate, was sternly refused. The 
desire of these gentlemen, who were the 
firmest supporters of the Government, 
could not be gratified, and the discussion 
was persevered in. In looking at such a 
measure he cou d not but remember, that 
it was proposed by a body of men who, 
when on that side of the Hou e, had said, 
that the Church Establishment in Ireland 
ought not to be maintained, and who now 
supported the Pension-list, which they 
had then so often denounced. The House 
was, perhaps, not aware of the actual 
state of Ireland in regard to the popula- 
tion. He held in his hand a paper, being 
the census taken of the united dioceses of 
Waterford and Down in the year 1826. 
From this it appeared, that the popula- 
tion of Waterford alone consisted of 
28,550 Roman Catholics, and about 4,000 
others than Roman Catholics. The total 
amount of the census was, of Catholies 
231,118, and of others not being Roman 
Catholics, 10,111. These were the pro- 
portions of a population for which it was 
proposed to legislate by such measures as 
that now before the House. Another mis- 
take under which the House laboured 
was, that the amount of lands attached to 
the Sees of the present Protestant Bishops 
was no more than that which had been 
possessed by their Catholic predecessors. 
The fact, however, was otherwise, for it 
appeared, that the possessions attached to 
the Roman Catholic Church in Tipperary, 
in the year 1641, amounted to 8,517 acres, 
and the result of the rebellion in that year 
was to add 5,956 acres to the possessions 
of the Church of lands confiscated from 
their former Catholic proprietors. Since 
that period several hundred acres had 
been added to the ecclesiastical posses- 
sions, under the denomination of bequests 
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for pious purposes, making a total, in the 
county of Tipperary, of 17,111 acres 
dedicated to Church purposes. 3,000 
acres of this were appropriated to the sup- 
port of Trinity College, Dublin, and yet 
it was said by some hon. Gentlemen, that 
these emoluments were not sufficient, and 
that there was not a more moderately 
endowed establishment in the world. He 
would here beg to ask how many [rish 
bishops were promoted to sees in Eng- 
land, and, vice versa, how many English 
bishops were promoted in Ireland? An 
answer to this interrogatory, would, he 
thought, sufficiently illustrate the objects 
which the English gentry had in ad- 
vocating the continuance of the Church 
Establishment in Ireland. It would also 
show the discrepancy in the situation of 
the two countries, and would amply ex- 
plain the reasons of the conduct pursued 
by the English Government to Ireland. 
The right hon. Baronet, the member for 
Tamworth had said, the other night, that 
there were twenty reasons why the Irish 
Church should be kept upon its present 
footing. The Irish Church Establishment 
might be a very convenient thing for the 
right hon. Baronet and others who ap- 
pointed their early teachers to its emolu- 
ments. [Sir Robert Peel: Hear.] The 
right hon. Baronet cried “Hear.” It 
might be a very pleasant thing for him ; 
but how did the people like it? [Sir 
Robert Peel: But it is not so; it is not 
the case.] The bon. Baronet denied it. 
Well, he was prepared to enter upon the 
question whenever he pleased, The hon. 
Member referred to various passages in 
different speeches of Sir Francis Burdett, 
Mr. Brougham, (now the Lord Chancellor) 
Lord Ebrington, Mr. D. Browne, and the 
right hon. Edward Ellice, all of which 
were condemnatery of the principle of 
maintaining a Church Establishment in 
Ireland, from whose doctrines the great 
majority of the people dissented. These 
sentiments were uttered by them in 1826, 
on the Motion of Mr. Hume for a Com- 
mittee to inquire into the expediency of 
abolishing the Church Establishment in 
Ireland. They all divided on that occa- 
sion with Mr. Hume, but he begged to 
remark, they were not then sitting on the 
Treasury Bench. But it was said, that, 
in the discussion of the present Bill, the 
question of appropriation ought not to be 
introduced. He could not subscribe to that 
doctrine ; he contended, that the subjects 
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were inseparably connected ; and when he 
called to his recollection the speech made 
by the right hon. the Secretary for the 
Colonies last year, and the conduct of the 
Government, he could not omit so im- 
portant a consideration. Did not the 
House remember, that, in the progress of 
the debate on the Tithe Bill of last year, 
the right hon. Gentleman withdrew the 
147th clause of that Bill, because it was 
supposed to have included in its objects 
the enunciation of the doctrine, that Par- 
liament had a right to regulate and con- 
trol the disposition of Church property ? 
This was done lest the tithes should be 
interfered with, and the exercise of Church 
patronage in Ireland discontinued. The 
amount of Church property in Ireland, ac- 
cording to the Down survey, was 700,0001., 
and, if the truth were told, it would be 
found to approach near a million of money 
in value. Such being the case, taken to- 
gether with the enormous revenues of the 
Bishops’ sees, he defied any man to prove 
that the Church of Ireland was supported 
for purely spiritual purposes. On _ the 
contrary, its main end and object was to 
provide for needy and hungry dependents. 
It was an observation made by the late 
Mr. Grattan, in his peculiarly forcible 
epigrammatic style—‘* Under a system of 
compulsory payment, the income of the 
clergy falls with their virtues, and rises 
with their bad qualities.” Never did that 
great and gifted man propound a truer 
doctrine. These topics, he was aware, he 
was urging, perhaps, with little effect— 
for he felt he was addressing an unwilling 
audience. He should, therefore, tres- 
pass but a very few minutes longer upon 
their attention. Before he concluded, 

however, he could not help reminding 
that House, that they had always legis- 
lated for Ireland as though it were a 
Protestant country, like England. While 
adverting to this view of the subject, he 
should read an extract of a letter written 
by an individual, greatly and deservedly 
revered in Ireland, and whose name was 
not, perhaps, wholly unfamiliar to hon, 

Members of that House—he spoke of the 
right rev. Dr. Doyle. The letter to which 
he alluded, was addressed by that eminent 
man to the late Secretary for Ireland, the 
present Secretary for the Colonies. The 
hon. and learned Member then proceeded 
to read an extract from the letter, in 
which the writer said, that no greater 
error could be committed by a statesman 
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than to legislate for the Church of Ireland 
as he would for the Church of England. 
It was difficult (the writer went on to say) 
for a man born to an inheritance of rank, 
of wealth, and of power—one who fancied 
that the people were born to be ruled, 
and he to rule—to admit into his mind 
any idea of making concessions to the 
necessities or the wishes of the people. 
The right hon. Gentleman, to whom that 
letter was addressed, had not, the writer 
said, succeeded in doing so—and in that 
opinion he, (Mr. Ronayne) fully con- 
curred. The writer concluded by saying, 

that it would be impossible to give peace 
to Ireland while the present system of 
Church revenue was continued. These 
were the opinions of Dr. Doyle, in which 
every man conversant with the state of 
the country of which he was speaking 
must fully coincide. In taking his leave 
of the subject, he (Mr. Ronayne) could 
assure the House, that any further attempt 
to maintain tithes would only bring ad- 
ditional disgrace upon its authors. Was 
it necessary to remind the House, that 
laws derived their authority from the moral 
sanction of those they were intended to 
govern? The people of Ireland were 
hostile to tithes; and could it be supposed, 
that laws for their maintenance would be 
of any avail? They might go on ful- 
minating their edicts ; but what would be 
the effect? This Bill, he predicted, would 
have the same result as that unequalled 
piece of legislation which was introduced 
by the right hon. Gentleman opposite last 
year. A most cumbrous and vexatious 
machinery was put in motion, and, at au 
expense of 28,000/., 12,0002. were col- 
lected. And such would be always the 
result when laws were made in oppusition 
to the fixed wishes of the people. They 
might continue to deluge the country with 
blood. Why, to recur to no more distant 
period than the last week, were hon. 
Members ignorant of the detail of what 
had occurred in Limerick ? There, in sup- 
porting this system at the point of the 
bayonet, four persons had been killed, 
and twenty wounded—perhaps mortally. 
How much longer was it supposed the 
people would endure these evils? Did 
not every Gentleman at all acquainted 
with Ireland know, that most of that dark 
category of crime which disfigured the 
annals of the country—Whiteboyism, in 
its various shapes—sprung from the efforts 
to maintain a Church from which the 
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people derived no benefit, This was a 
melancholy fact. Let the House, then, 
persevere if they would. The misfortune, 
in the first instance, would fall upon his 
country; but the crime, and the conse- 
quences of that crime, would be upon the 
heads of its authors. The hon. Member 
concluded by moving, “that the second 
reading of the Bill be postponed to that 
day six months.” 

Mr. Lalor seconded the Amendment. 
The Irish people would never endure, that 
such a sum of money should be drawn 
from their property to be lavished on men 
who were the bitter foes of their country, 
who heaped all kinds of contumely and 
Oppression upon them. Tithes were not 
only one-tenth of the value of the land of 
the country, but of the labour and capital 
ofthe poor. But, great as was that hard- 
ship, it was a folly to suppose, that it was 
the amount that was complained of. No; 
it was the appropriation of it to such men 
as the Protestant clergy. There was 
another fallacy, in supposing, that the tithe 
composition was entered into voluntarily. 
No such thing. At first twenty-two of 
the highest rate-payers were empowered 
to effect a composition. After a few years’ 
experience, it was found expedient to add 
to them those who possessed large pro- 
perty in the parish — Magistrates and 
others. These, in a short time, bore down 
the twenty-two, and thus compositions 
were carried against the wish and interest 
of the parishioners. In the parish where 
he resided, the clergyman, who was a 
pluralist, and an absentee for thirty years, 
proposed a composition to the amount of 
1,100/. To this the parishioners objected, 
saying, that they would give him, if he 
produced his books, the average of his 
tithes for the last seven years. This he 
refused, which was some proof that he 
wanted a much larger composition than 
he was entitled to. In the course of a 
year he died, and his successor, through 
the facilities afforded by the change in 
the Act, contrived to pack a vestry and 
carry in the parish a composition to the 
amount, not of 1,100/., but of 1,500J. 
The same happened in several other parts. 
But the composition had one advantage ; 
it opened the eyes of the people to the 
emoluments of the Church, and led to 
passive resistance. It was a mistake, too, 
to suppose, that tithes were paid by the 
landlord; they were paid by the tenant, 
for, in fact, they were a tax on his labour 
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and capital. It was said, that land tithe- 
free would let higher than tithe land. 
Certainly it would—first from the amount 
of the tithe, and secondly, from the annoy- 
ance of it. But, then, he would maintain, 
that if tithes were abolished to-morrow, 
the land would not let higher than it did 
before. For instance, houses did not let 
higher after the removal of the hearth and 
window taxes than they did before. If 
tithes were applied to the relief of tax- 
ation, to the granting a provision for the 
poor, or to some national purpose, they 
would be more palatable. There was 
Church land enough for the maintenance 
of the whole Establishment, if the whole 
Irish people were Protestant. The Church 
had about 1,000,000 of acres, which, if 
well managed, would be more than enough 
for all its purposes, without the addition 
of tithes. Nothing but the total abolition 
of tithes would satisfy the Irish people. 
Sir Henry Willoughby said, that he 
should studiously avoid the question of 
appropriation : the only question properly 
before them was, whether the Bill tended 
to the beneficial commutation of tithes. 
The commutation provided for in the Bill 
appeared to him to be the best basis 
on which tithes could be settled in Ire- 
land, accompanied as it was, bya table of 
reduction, and by an easy power of re- 
demption. The hon. member for Tip- 
perary and other hon. Gentlemen had, 
with great ability, pointed out what they 
considered the defects of the present Bill; 
but they offered to the House no sugges- 
tions of their own for a better system of 
procedure. Though they might not desire 
to destroy the Irish Church, the tendency 
of the course they were pursuing was un- 
questionably to have that effect. The 
hon. and learned member for Dublin 
having been examined before a Com- 
mittee of the House on the 11th of March, 
1825, said, in his evidence — * The 
Catholic people of Ireland are not anxious 
to transfer the property of the Church 
into other hands; and if the people of 
England were acquainted with that fact, 
they would not be so opposed as they are 
to the Catholic claims.” He might assert, 
then, on the best testimony, that, at all 
events, at the time to which he had 
alluded, the Catholics of Ireland did not 
seek a different appropriation of the 
Church property. Gentlemen also declared 
that they had no wish to transfer tithes 
to the landlords; but, certainly, from the 
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acknowledged competition for land in 
Ireland, where the people were so anxious 
to obtain land at any price, if tithes were 
abolished, they would go to the landlords. 
Though he was friendly to the principle 
of the Bill, there were particular clauses 
of it to which he was opposed. But that 
being a matter of detail he should reserve 
his statement of the objections he had to 
make till the Bill got into Committee. He, 
however, might be now allowed to say, 
that in one clause of the Bill he considered 
the lay impropriators of Ireland to be 
very ill-used. If, by an Act, we gave 
to the lay impropriators four, they being 
entitled to five—or if we gave them three, 
they being entitled to four—that was an 
act of spoliation. Looking at the lay im- 
propriators as at a man who had _pur- 
chased his property, the provisions of the 
Bill were hard. If a surplus were found, 
it was to be handed over to the Consolid- 
ated Fund; he thought the lay impro- 
ptiators were entitled to that surplus. 
From the time of Henry 8th to the pre- 
sent there was not an attack on the pro- 
perty of the Church that did not give 
a part of the spoil to laymen. He would 
state some objections he had to certain 
parts of the Bill when it was sent into 
Committee. Lay impropriators would 
suffer great injury by the Bill, which 
would take from the Church at least one- 
fourth of its property. 

Mr. Denis O’Connor regretted, that he 
was compelled, in the discharge of the 
duty he owed to his constituents, to 
withhold his support from the Bill under 
the consideration of the House. He 
wished he could support it, because it 
was introduced by the present right hon. 
Secretary for Ireland, who, he felt con- 
vinced, was actuated by a sincere desire 
to ameliorate the condition of that coun- 
try, and because it professed to have for 
its object the abolition of the evils of that 
tithe system, which contributed, as had 
been justly observed, more than any other 
cause whatsoever, to fill with misery and 
crime a country that would have other- 
wise been peaceful, prosperous, and united. 
The right hon. Secretary sadly miscalcu- 
lated the advantages which he antici- 
pated from the present Bill. It would 
be far from satisfactory, and, therefore, 
could not be final, and nothing, in his 
opinion, could be more pregnant with 
evil than passing laws affecting property 
of any description which involyed in 
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themselves the certainty of their future 
and almost immediate alteration. Most 
undoubtedly the present Bill would not 
receive that acquiescence from the peo- 
ple on which its permanency could be 
based. In his judgment, in adapting 
laws, the tone, the temper, the circum- 
stances, and the wishes of the great body 
of the people, for whose benefit the laws 
should be made, ought to be consulted, as 
far as that ‘could be done without a com- 
promise of justice, or of social order. 
This Bill, like all the remedial mea- 
sures of the present age, came too late. 
Some twenty years ago, when the people 
were harassed by tithe proctors, but 
were not yet goaded to general resistance, 
and were unconscious of their power, he 
did think the present measure would 
have been received as a boon. But that 
time was gone by; the time for compro- 
mise, the time for half-and-half mea- 
sures had passed away; they should 
legislate for the present, not for the past. 
Now, what are the present feelings of the 
people with respect to tithes? They feel 
they have the power of successfully op- 
posing the payment of tithes by passive 
resistance to their collection. They 
believe, in the literal interpretation of the 
word extinction of tithes, which fell from 
the right hon. Secretary for the Colonies. 
He admitted freely, that he never mis- 
took for a moment the meaning that 
word was intended to convey, but every 
one of the witnesses who gave evidence 
before the Committee of the House 
concurred in saying, that the people gave 
a literal construction to that expression. 
The people believed their representatives 
would demand the literal fulfilment of all 
they inferred from that expression. They 
felt, that its fulfilment was but consonant 
to every principle of justice. They were 
convinced, that tithes ought to be extin- 
guished, not in name only, but in sub- 
stance and reality. They objected to the 
principle of tithe; they would not assent 
to the payment of public money, where 
no public service was rendered in return. 
No matter under what name it might be 
collected, be it called a Land-tax, or be it 
called tithe, it was alike to them objection- 
able. The medium through which it was 
collected, was a matter of indifference; be 
it the landlord, or be it the tithe-proctor, 
who enforced the assessment, it was 
equally obnoxious. Now, he would ask, 
how did the present Bill benefit either the 
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people or the landlord? Were the people 
exonerated from the payment of any por- 
tion that they paid before? Not one zoéa. 
All that the tithe-proctor could demand 
under the Tithe Composition Act, the 
landlord would be empowered to re- 
cover under this Bill. What difference 
was it tothe poor man whether it were 
the bailiff or the tithe-proctor that wrang 
from him the same amount, and for the 
same purpose? Was the landlord bene- 
fited? He was told, that he should have 
a bonus, if he would assume the enviable 
position of tithe-proctor. What, he would 
ask, was the landlord’s duty, and what was 
his reward? That which the Church, 
withallits ascendancy, that which the State 
with all its powers, its magistracy, its 
police, its horse, foot, and artillery, could 
not collect, the landlord must recover, 
under the penalty of forfeiture of his 
property, and, as a boon, he was to be 
allowed to retain the last reluctant drop 
he could squeeze out of the people, the 
last penny that was to fill the measure of 
a demand that was acknowledged to be 
irrecoverable. The Government failed to 
collect the tithe ; they said to the land- 
lord : “ We cannot collect it, but you must. 
It cost us twenty-five thousand pounds 
to collect 12,000/., out of 60,0002.; you 
shall collect it at your own expense, and 
provided you pay us 80/. out of every 
100/., no portion of which we (with all 
our powers) could recover, you may keep 
20/. for yourself.” Neither tenant nor 
landlord were benefited by the Bill ex- 
cept in so far as the mode of collect- 
ing the assessment was improved. Were 
that assessment lightened in its amount, 
or were it differently appropriated, then 
satisfaction would most unquestionably 
be afforded; but there was no hope 
held out in the Bill, that the appropria- 
tion would be altered; indeed, the con- 
trary was to be inferred from all the 
speeches in which the measure had been 
recommended; and, as to the amount of 
tithe, that was to be placed on the 
land in the shape of a Land-tax. He was 
assured, that 1 exceeded the amount ever 
bond fide collected as tithe. He felt quite 
convinced, that, upon inquiry, it would be 
found, that in an extraordinary number of 
instances the tithe compounded for, far 
exceeded the amount ever paid as tithe. 
fon. Members deprecated all discussion 
ov the appropriation of the money to be 
collected under this Bill; they asserted, 
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that its collection and its appropriation 
ought not to be considered together. He 
considered, that it was almost impossible 
not to associate them in the discussion of 
the present question. In proof of how 
much the safety of one depended on a 
declaration with respect to the other, he 
would read passages from the publication 
of the rev. Mr. Hincks, a Protestant 
clergyman of high literary attainments, 
and lately a distinguished fellow of Trinity 
College. That Gentleman stated, ‘I 
‘have been for some time completely 
‘ satisfied, that as a permanent provision 
‘for the Established Church, tithes or 
‘ any substitute for tithes are irrecoverably 
‘Jost, and that it is only by a prompt 
‘ recognition of this by the Legislature that 
‘they can be saved, if they can be saved 
‘asa national revenue, as a provision in 
‘ the first instance for the existing incum- 
‘bents, and ultimately as a part of the 
‘ provision which a Christian nation must 
‘ establish for the poor which shall never 
‘cease out of the land.’ Did not he en- 
force the necessity of recognising the right 
of appropriation in any attempt to secure 
the fund? Mr. Hincks went on to say— 
‘ Any hope of retaining permanently its 
‘ endowments for the Established Church 
‘is delusive; I recognise to the fullest 
‘extent the right of the nation to dis- 
‘pose in what way she may please, of 
‘the endowments of the Church, as exist- 
‘ing incumbencies terminate. I cannot 
* question the right of the nation to inter- 
‘ fere; my wishes do not get the better 
‘of my judgment; the time is come.’ 
He agreed with Mr. Hincks, that the 
rights of existing incumbents should be 
respected, even though some of them had 
forfeited all claim to the protection of the 
Legislature by not availing themselves of 
the million, granted with a view of tran- 
quillizing the country ; but he never would 
be induced for the faults of a few to with- 
hold the rights of the many. He did not 
wish to intrude on the time of the House, 
but he could not avoid making a few 
observations on the Amendment suggested 
by the hon. member for Kildare, and sup- 
ported by the hon. member for Wexford. 
In so far as it proposed to equalize the 
tithe all over Ireland, he dissented from 
them entirely and most unequivocally. 
Their propositions appeared to him con- 
sistent neither with justice nor policy. 
They proposed to increase the tithe in 
those districts, where contracts had been 
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entered into under the impression, that the 
tithe was light, in order to lessen its pres- 
sure on those districts where engagements 
had been made with the knowledge that 
the tithe was high. It was on the very 
grounds, that they attempted to justify the 
equalization of tithes that he protested 
against it, namely, that its amount was 
widely different in one place from what it 
was in another. Were it nearly the same 
he might assent to a general assimilation. 
There were different modes adopted in 
different parts of the country; some were 
never subject to tithes for hay or potatoes. 
Were they now to be deprived of an 
advantage which had been secured to 
them by prescription? Was it just to 
those who had purchased, inherited, or 
leased property subject to a small amount, 
to compel them to pay a large amount, in 
order to exonerate those who had pur- 
chased or inherited their property subject 
to that amount; but, said hon. Members, 
extend the same laws to Ireland as to Eng- 
Jand. Tle would say, give both the same 
laws where the circumstances were the 
same; but the circumstances of tithe in 
England and Ireland were widely different. 
The Tithe Bills for the two countries pro- 
fess to provide a substitute for tithe in 
each, and therefore the substitute ought 
to be different, as the tithe was different. 
“But,” they said, ‘‘ifasmall amount of tithe 
be imposed on the districts, where a smail 
amount has been paid, a premium would 
be given to those who resisted tithe, and 
punishment would be inflicted on those 
who paid it. That was a most unfair 
assertion. The places where the least tithe 
was paid, were in Ulster and Connaught ; 
and it was precisely there, that there had 
been the least resistance to tithe ; so that, 
in fact, it would be much fairer for him 
to say, if more tithe be now imposed on 
Connaught and Ulster, and less in Munster 
and Leinster, than before, that the former 
were punished for their obedience to the 
law, and the latter rewarded for their 
resistance to it. Let those hon. Members 
diminish the tithe in their own districts, 
if they could, but not by increasing it in 
any other. As matter of policy, nothing 
could be more unwise than to increase it 
in any part of Ireland. ‘The dissatisfac- 
tion that would arise from the increase of 
tithe in one place would, he assured the 
House, be much greater than the satisfac- 
tion that would be produced by its decrease 
in another- the benefit would soon be 
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forgotten: the injury would be held in 
constant and painful recollection. The 
increase of tithe in any place would be 
regarded as an evil; and if this was in- 
flicted by a Bill professing to be a Relief 
Bill, it would be considered a mockery, 
and might be productive of the worst pos- 
sible results. He protested against the 
injustice and the impolicy of any equaliza- 
tion of tithe, as recommended by his hon. 
friends; but to the present plan he could 
not assent, because it appeared to give 
consolidation and perpetuity to a system 
that had caused misery and dissatisfaction 
in Ireland. 

Mr. W. Rochesaid: Not being personally 
connected with Tithes or Church property, 
I shall refrain from entering into a detail 
of their practical evils and results which, 
during the two nights’ discussion on the 
subject, have been so forcibly and amply 
demonstrated to the House; but, Sir, 
although I shall thus refrain from details, 
[ cannot forbear observing, as regards the 
principle upon which that impost and 
mass of property are founded, that reli- 
gion never can become what its Almighty 
author designed it to be, * the tranquiliser 
of our passions, prejudices, and animosi- 
ties ;” the promoter of our social harmony 
and happiness, instead of, as it often un- 
naturally and unfortunately does in these 
countries, augment and embitter every 
other source of discontent or collision, 
until every class of Christians cease to tax 
and harass their neighbour, by compelling 
him to support doctrines from which he 
conscientiously dissents, while, from duty 
and inclination, he is called upon to sup- 
port those his conscience and feelings con- 
cur in, or,in other words, until each sect 
maintains its own institutions, that only 
sound, moral, and honest maxim, one to 
which the conviction of mankind is every 
day advancing, as is demonstrated by 
the rapidly increasing representations and 
petitions to that effect from all classes of 
Dissenters. Sir, in every country where 
this honest and conscientious principle 
prevails, we have indubitable proofs of its 
value and advantages; nor can even the 
spiritual tenets of any particular sect have 
fair play, while, as in the Established 
Church, the sense of injustice and anti- 
pathy arising from unfair and compulsory 
support opposes calm inquiry at the very 
threshold. But, Sir, until this fair and 
happter principle be reeognized and 
adopted, I feel it to be my duty to prefer 
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and support such measure or modification 
of the existing system as will most con- 
duce to mitigate its evils, and prevent a 
recurrence of such horrors, of such pain- 
ful and cruel conflicts, as unhappily oc- 
curred a few days ago in the county of 
Limerick, the county to which I belong, 
but which nevertheless prove, in a most 
melancholy manner, the unconquerable 
antipathy of the Irish peasantry to the 
tithe system; a conflict in which, not- 
withstanding the humane and praiseworthy 
forbearance of the magistrates and mili- 
tary, the people rushed into destruction 
almost, I may say, tothe cannon’s mouth, 
and caused the immediate death of five 
individuals (one of them a female), and 
severe though lesser injury to twenty or 
thirty more. Sir, every principle of 
sound policy, every sense of moral feeling, 
call upon us to remove so fertile a source 
of injustice and bad consequences, so ra- 
pidly increasing a cause of utter aliena- 
tion on the part of the mass of the Irish 
people, and so utterly repugnant likewise 
to the true character and principles of 
Christianity. 

Mr. Ruthven thought, that the Bill 
before the House would not go to prevent 
any scenes similar to those which had 
already taken place. The collection of 
tithe, he maintained, was a system which 
was founded upon the principle of the 
ascendancy of the Protestant Church in 
Ireland. He thought that they were the 
real Protestants who dissented from and 
protested against an Established Church— 
who objected to a dominant church ; and 
he would maintain that each church 
should be supported by its own adherents. 
This was the fair and just principle to go 
upon. There were no means he would 
not resort to, to oppose the domination 
of that Church of which he himself was a 
member. If they were to regret anything 
more than another, it was the fact that a 
number of those Ministers of religion who 
received wages for their services, prosti- 
tuted its name, and debased its duties. 
One great mischief to which the present 
Bill would lead was, that the landlord 
would be thrown into the obnoxious si- 
tuation of demanding from his tenantry 
that impost which had been productive of 
so much misery in Ireland. It was clear, 
that the landlords must collect the tithes, 
or that which was a substitute for them. 
The tithes, he held, were national pro- 
perty, and he did not wish to take them 
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away, and put them into the hands of the 
landlord; but let them be directed to the 
proper quarter—let them be directed to 
objects which were really religious. See- 
ing that the people of Ireland had been 
led to expect general relief from tithes, 
they had expected something more than 
this measure. In one parish, placed 
under the operation of the compulsory 
composition, twice as much, nay, three 
times, aye, and four times as much, had 
been taken for the same value of tithes 
as was taken in another. Certain papers 
had been reverted to within the last few 
days upon this question, which were ut- 
terly fallacious—they were furnished, he 
believed, from Dublin Castie. The hon. 
member for Kildare had made use of 
them; and he was certain he was wrong 
both in the use and application of them. 
Some parishes were paying five shillings, 
and others not two shillings. He thought 
the effect of this Bill would be only to 
proceed from bad to worse, though this 
Bill might, perhaps, answer the contin- 
gency of the day as far as the Government 
were concerned. In conclusion, the hon. 
Gentleman adverted to the fact of this 
debate having commenced with a most 
scanty number of Members present. And 
when the House was about to be counted, 
there came, he said, a rush into the 
House, which had induced him to make 
the parliamentary noise of “ hear, hear!” 
When he saw men thus eager to see who 
should be first to throng up to the benches 
to put down the Irish, he certainly had 
expressed the feelings of an Irishman out- 
side of that House, as he would do under 
similar circumstances inside. 

Mr. Fitzgerald said; Sir, that this Bill 
has caused much dissatisfaction in Ireland 
is beyond all doubt, and I fear much it 
will also create great disappointment; for, 
after the Address to his Majesty, lately 
passed by the House, the people of Ire- 
land have reason to expect, that when the 
grievance which, above all others, has 
oppressed them the most, is under consi- 
deration, a substantial remedy would at 
once be applied, thereby proving that the 
Imperial Parliament deserved the confi- 
dence they claimed from my countrymen, 
when legislating for them. It is true, Sir, 
that we have had, in the last five or six 
years, many enactments on tithes; but it 
is equally a matter of notoriety that they 
all failed—and why? Because while the 
supporters of them professed that they 
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were to ameliorate the system, and to 
better the condition of the tithe-payer, the 
bills in their operation had quite a dif- 
ferent effect. They, in most instances, 
increased the amount of tithe to be paid; 
in all they bettered the title, and added 
to the power of recovery of the tithe- 
owner; thus augmenting the evil they 
professed at the outset to remedy, for if 
such were not the intention of Parliament 
at the time, why meddle at all with the 
subject ? Now, Sir, on these points I have 
had many complaints from the county I 
have the honour to represent, but I shall 
now merely select two of them, because 
they come from parishes adjoining my re- 
sidence in the county Louth. The first 
is from a very considerable parish indeed, 
which was put under the Compulsory Com- 
position Act of 1832, in pursuance of 
which a vestry was held, when an agree- 
ment took place between the incumbent 
and parishioners, and with the knowledge 
of the Commissioner, whereby the sum of 
1,7502. per annum was fixed as the sum 
to be paid in lieu of all future tithes, and 
it was considered the composition was so 
settled. Sir, in confirmation of this, I 
hold in my hand a letter from the incum- 
bent, stating he was authorized by his 
Majesty’s Government and the Lord Pri- 
mate, as the joint patrons of this parish, 
to ratify this agreement ; and yet, Sir, will 
it be believed, that the parish now stands 
charged with no less a sum than 1,995/.? 
that is 245/. a-year more than his Majesty’s 
Government, the Lord Primate, and the in- 
cumbent himself had finally agreed to take 
in Septemberlast. This is what my con- 
stituents complain of, and which it is my 
duty to lay before this House. The 
House, in hearing that such a sum as 
even the 1,750/. was to be paid by any 
one parish, will easily believe it must be 
a considerable one, and so itis. By the 
last census, (1831,) it contains no fewer 
than 9,721 persons, all of whom are 
Roman Catholics, except about 200 of 
the other persuasions; so that hon. Mem- 
bers will readily conceive how sorely this 
additional burthen, after the ample pro- 
vision already stated, is felt by the inhabit- 
ants in general. The other case I shall 
quote is that of a smaller parish, (Drome- 
skin ;) there it is stated to me, that the 
rector let the whole of the tithes in 1831 
for 368/., which may fairly be supposed 
to be the value; and yet, though the price 
of corn has ever since been on the decline, 
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yet, for 1832, he demands 509/., and the 
still further advance of 560/. for 1833; 
both these sums the parishioners resist, 
and desire an inquiry. This parish con- 
tains 2,621, of which 101 are not Catho- 
lics. Sir, in stating thus the grievances 
of my constituents, on a subject so 
necessary to the best interests of Ireland, 
it is not my desire to complain of any 
individual, and in seeking redress on this 


important subject, by an abatement of 


the tithe system throughout that kingdom, 
I have no idea that the benefit should go 
to the landlords exclusively. I wish this 
property to be reasonably ascertained, 
and then to be considered as national-—I 
wish all the just and necessary wants of 
the Church Establishment in Ireland to 
be provided for, and that any surplus, 
after the demise of the present incum- 
bents, should be applied, under the con- 
trol of Parliament, to religious purposes, 
if you will. Sir, I regret that the resolu- 
tion of my hon. friend, the member for 
Kildare, as to the appropriation of tithes 
is not to be entertained by Government at 
present ; for, after all, that is the greatest 
grievance of the system; and as we are 
called upon to make sacrifices to thecom- 
mon cause of preserving the peace and well- 
being of Ireland, it would be very gratify- 
ing if the Government came forward with 
its views on this important part of the 
subject. As I consider, therefore, this 
Bill deficient and objectionable, I must 
vote against it. 

Mr. O'Connell was in hope that, by 
adjourning the debate he should attract 
the attention of English Members. 
He hoped that justice would be done to 
Ireland, but that hope appeared also futile. 
He had come down to the House that 
night in expectation that the attention 
of English Members would be aroused to 
the condition of the Irish people, and 
that their sense of justice would have 
impelled them to come toa satisfactory 
settlement of the question of tithes; but 
a chill came over him when he saw the 
benches so empty, and he vented his in- 
dignation in the only form left him—that 
of moving that the House should be 
counted. Perhaps he was wrong in doing 
so—perhaps not; but, right or wrong, 
the sentiment was strong in his mind 
(when he recollected the majority on Re- 
peal, in connection with that meagre 
attendance) that English Members—he 
did not mean to accuse them—were apae 
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thetic on mere Irish subjects: From the 
time he counted the House, early in the 
evening, until that moment, the attend- 
ance was miserable. He had often seen 
twice the number on a debate on an 
English turnpike Bill. The neglect of 
Ireland was so manifest all through, and 
this Bill was such a convincing proof of 
it, that if it were allowed to pass in its 
present shape, it would be very easy 
to tell who was right or who was wrong 
in demanding a domestic Legislature for 
that couatry. He did not wish to ori- 
ginate exciting topics; but the absence 
of English Members from the discussion 
of this Irish subject, and the tone of the 
House all through, compelled him to say 
what he did. He would ask English 
Members, were they aware of the length 
and antiquity of the tithe war? It com- 
menced in 1760, which, up to the present 
period, made a sum of seventy-four years 
as its duration. It had lasted all the 
time, with the exception of a few brief 
pauses, caused by the increase of sangui- 
nary statutes; but these pauses were al- 
ways followed by prolonged bursts of 
greater atrocity, crime, and the effusion 
of human blood than before. That was 
the brief, but comprehensive and melan- 
choly history of tithes in Ireland; and if 
any man chose to gainsay him, he was 
ready to goto history and the Statute-bock 
for proof. The first Act of Parliament 
for the suppression of tithe disturbances 
was passed in 1763. That Act gave 
power to Magistrates to put-to death any 
person or persons present at an illegal 
meeting, which refused to disperse at their 
direction. The Magistrates were made 
the judges of its legality or illegality. 
The next enactments were made in the 
2nd and 3rd Geo, 3rd._— By these, ninety- 
five capital offences, in connection with 
resistance to tithes, were created. One 
of them in particular, made it capital to 
attack a dwelling-house, He had seen men 
convicted and executed for merely placing 
their hand on the door, and never offering 
violence to the building. The Statutes 
proceeded from bloody to bloodier, and 
crime increased with them, pari passu. 
Since the Union, however, it had become 
greater than ever. When all the forms 
of constitutional punishment were ex- 
hausted, recourse was eventually had by 
the Legislature to courts-martial and Coer- 
cion Bills. Thus there were seventy-four 
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racter-—assassinations — murders — burn- 
ings—and all caused by tithes, or, at least, 
by the resistance to the collection of tithes. 
The Coercion Bill was passed; but did 
any one mean to tell him, that Ireland was 
tranquil? It was true acalm had been 
produced, as he and others had predicted, 
for a short period; but how was the 
country circumstanced now? Had that 
deceitful calm covtinued? Would the 
noble Lord tell them, that Ireland was 
tranquil, or likely to be so? They had 
had a lull in Ireland, but had it not 
ceased? Had they not proclaimed four 
baronies, and last week, only, had not the 
Magistrates of Westmeath declared or 
proclaimed three Baronies in that county ? 
Did any man suppose, with these facts 
before him, that they could go on much 
longer without taking effectual measures 
to pacify Ireland. They might depend 
upon it that ** Wait awhile” would not do, 
neither would their present Tithe Bill do. 
The right hon. Secretary for the Colonies 
thought to pacify Ireland, at least he in- 
troduced his great Tithe Bill for that 
purpose when Secretary for Ireland. He 
meant no offence to the right hon. Secre- 
tary ; on the contrary, he gave him credit 
for having been actuated by the best feel- 
ings towards Ireland on that occasion. 
That the Bill was to pacify Ireland, it 
was expressly announced as intended to 
‘“ vindicate the law;” a lofty and sound- 
ing phrase, which was warmly received by 
that House; and a further promise was 
made that, when the law was vindicated, 
then something would be done for Ire- 
land. These professions and promises 
were received with loud cheers. Well, 
the Bill was carried; but how did it suc- 
ceed? Did it pacify Ireland? Did it do 
a single bit of all the promised good ? 
Though the right hon. Gentleman armed 
himself with all the laws for the recovery 
of crown debts—with al] the laws between 
landlord and tenant—with all the laws rela- 
tive to the clergy—how did he succeed ? 
12,0002, was collected, and 28,0001. was 
expended on the collection of that amount 
of debt. Besides which, the right hon. 
Gentleman was obliged to call in the aid 
of infantry, cavalry, artillery, and even 
marines, to get so much, and at such an 
enormous expense. It might be said, the 
cause of Ireland’s misery was agitation, 
and that she would have no rest till the 
race of agitators which at present con- 
vulsed her was at an end, To this he 
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would answer, that agitation had begun 
long before the present race was born ; 
and that agitation would go on after their 
death, unless the cause of it were re- 
moved. This proved, that the evil was 
far more deeply rooted than was believed ; 
and English Members would be either 
wanting in their duty, or else hypocrites, 
if they did not look closely to it. He 
would not then multiply instances which 
rose to his mind, but he would take leave 
to quote two only. The first two years 
of the reign of George 4th, 1821 and 
1822, were the most free from political 
agitation, in consequence of the hope 
that the promises of that monarch’s youth 
would be fulfilled when he had leisure 
to think of Ireland; yet there had never 
been greater agrarian disturbances in that 
country, than during that time. In many 
places open | insurrection had taken place, 
and the people had fought the King’s 
troops with various success. In 1828, the 
greatest political agitation which Ireland 
had ever known existed, in consequence 
of the repeated refusals of Catholic 
Emancipation; yet, in that year, and the 
two following, there was no agrarian dis- 
turbance whatever. This was a proof 
that political and agrarian agitations 
were not parallel, and that one was not 
caused by the other. Therefore, the cant 
about political agitation was worse than 
idle; it was wicked, because it offered a 
pretence for withholding from a people 
conciliation and justice. The truth was, 
tithes were the great political and agrarian 
agitators. If they were taken away, dis- 
turbance would exist no longer. The 
present was an awful and an important 
period in the history of his unfortunate 
country. What he said that night might 
have the effect of appeasing the people 
of Ireland (he wished from his soul it 
might have) or it might have the effect of 
hastening a catastrophe which he would 
give his best blood to avert. Why was 
it, that Ireland was treated differently 
from England, and particularly from 
Scotland? Had there been any agra- 
rian agitation in England for the last 
seventy-four years? Had there been any 
in Scotland? No. Scotland was appeased 
by concession; England had always ob- 
tained what she wished. Why not try 
the same experiment in Ireland? Surely 
it was less likely that different means 
would produce the same results, than that 
the game means wonld produce the same 
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results. Scotland was made prosperous 
by conciliation—was it fair to suppose 
Ireland would be made otherwise by the 
same course ? Did they think so meanly 
of the Irish as to suppose, that they were 
incapable of profiting by the advantages 
held out to them? A great opportunity 
presented itself of making an effort in 
favour of Ireland ; and would they allow 
it to escape them? ‘The other day, when 
an address was to be presented to the 
Crown on the question for the Repeal of 
the Union being negatived, they all went 
up in their carriages, Lords and Commons, 
Dissenters Quakers, and all—up they 
went—there were plenty of them when the 
object was to give Ireland a bad word. 
The Irish Catholic people came here in 
1825; in that year, they went on their 
knees, and offered vows and protestations, 
and all, he believed, were satisfied, and 
no one doubted their sincerity. But it 
might be asked, wherefore revive this? 
De te fabula narratur. They asked for 
emancipation, but it was refused—indig- 
nantly refused to them. But, at length, 
those who refused were obliged to surren- 
der it, almost disgracefully, that which 
might before have been given with honour, 
and received with gratitude. He now 
came to another, and to himself, and he 
would state this openly, that he was ready 
to give up the darling plans of his life— 
he was ready to retire into private society, 
if his Majesty’s Government would only 
consent to do justice to Ireland. For 
this he was ready to sacrifice all that was 
most dear to him—fame, fortune, all.— 
He would be content, should Ministers 
deem it desirable, to retire into the pri- 
vacy of domestic life—if that darling ob- 


ject of his ambition--that for which he 


would Jay down his life, if the sacrifice 
were required—justice, were done to his 
country. He did not speak from his head, 
but from his heart. He felt and meant 
every thing he thought and uttered. The 
crisis had arrived when the ministry had 
it in their power to do justice to Ireland. 
He knew that they were strong, but that 
they were also beset with difficulties-— 
that their path was strewed with thorns. 
He entreated his Majesty’s Ministers to 
reflect that they were now at acrisis, when 
the pacification of Ireland was most essen- 
tial. They were surrounded with difficul- 
ties. They met with abundance of oppo- 
sition from various quarters. The agricul- 
tural interest was erying out for relief 
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the Trades’ Unions were growing to a 
portentous magnitude, and now against 
these proposed amendments of the Poor- 
laws, a powerfully hostile spirit was al- 
ready evincing itself. Surely, then, at 
such a time, the pacification of Ireland 
was a matter of the first consequence. 
And if they asked him how they were to 
pacify Ireland, he would answer, by not 
enforcing compulsory payment for the 
purpose “of supporting the clergy of a re- 
ligion in the doctrines of which the great 
majority of the people of that country did 
not believe. What were the consequences 
of pursuing an opposite system? Did 
they wish to gratify the hon. Member for 
the University of Dublin, who last year 
advised the clergy to insist, Shylock like, 
upon exacting the very last shilling of 
tithe which they could claim? Did they 
wish to behold the effects of that advice ? 
Alas! it had been written in letters of 
blood. If his Majesty’s Government, in 
choosing between two courses in relation 
to Ireland, resolved to adopt a Tithe Bill, 
for the purpose of upholding and perpe- 
tuating Protestant ascendancy in Ireland, 
it would be the worst bargain they had 
ever made. He now came to the Act it- 
self. He would not enter into the details; 
they would be more properly and conve- 
niently discussed in a committee; and if 
he referred to any details at all, it would 
be only to such as necessarily involved a 
principle. The first object of the Bill 
was, to ascertain what was the amount of 
the public property in tithes. He did not 
object to this ascertainment, but he ob- 
jected to the manner and the mode, and, 
on that ground, must vote against it. 
Complaints had been made against the 
Jandlords in Ireland, but he would not 
enter into topics of irritation. He thought 
it just, that there should be an ascertain- 
ment. He looked upon tithes as public 
property, and that neither landlords nor 
tenants ought to have the spoil of it. 
This ascertainment of the property should 
also be a moderate one, as was the case 
with the ascertainment of the teinds in 
Scotland. But the present ascertainment 
was not moderate. He did not desire, 
however, an entirely new valuation. He 
did not seek to disturb the existing valua- 
tion in those parishes that were content 
with it, and he was bound to say they 
were numerous. But there were very many 
cases in which the parishes complained of 
the syaluation that had been put upon 
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their tithes, and to such parishes he en- 
treated there might be granted another 
investigation, with instructions to value 
moderately. Was the House aware, that 
no composition could take place under 
Mr. Goulburn’s Act, without the consent 
of the clergyman? It was a one-sided 
voluntary. The parish could not compel 
a composition, unless the clergyman and 
the bishop consented; but whenever the 
clergyman considered, that a composition 
would be for his interest, he had the 
power of compelling it. The advantage, 
too, existed entirely on the side of the 
clergyman, and there were many cases 
where the larger tithe-payers refused to 
come in; theclergyman called on a num- 
ber of the smaller tithe-payers, and thus 
succeeded in carrying his point. In fact, 
so well armed was the clergyman by Mr. 
Goulburn’s Bill, that there was no single 
instance of a successful opposition on the 
part of the parishioners. In many in- 
stances a value was set on lands which 
had not paid tithe before for fifty years. 
The Commissioners —they were notori- 
ously unfit for office — indeed, the impar- 
tiality of that Bill, and the effect which 
it was likely to produce on the people of 
Ireland might be fairly estimated from 
the fact, that it was, on its promulgation, 
regarded by the Protestant party through- 
out Ireland, as one of the greatest bene- 
fits and blessings that could possibly be 
conferred on the Established Church. 
But, in one respect, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s Act was ineffectual, for, pass 
whatever Acts of that nature they pleased, 
they could never overcome that determi- 
nation which was generally felt through- 
out Ireland—that tithes should not be 
paid—a determination of the most obsti- 
nate nature, and which the peasantry of 
his country had so often sealed with their 
blood. The people of Ireland had deter- 
mined to pay tithes no longer—a determi- 
nation for which, as a recent incident in 
the county of Limerick proved, they were 
ready to shed their blood. There was 
something ludicrously horrible in that 
affair. Two cows and a couple of pigs 
were seized for tithes by a detachment of 
the eighty-fifth regiment of foot, and a 
large body of police, under the direction 
of a magistrate. Though the military and 
police were attacked with stones, they 
exhibited great forbearance. It was not 
until a fellow rushed out of a cabin, and 
discharged a pistol at a serjeant of the 
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85th, that the party fired. Four of the 
people fell dead on the spot, and several 
were carried away wounded. [fle did not 
blame the authorities—he adduced it only 
as an instance of the lengths to which the 
people of Ireland were prepared to go in 
their resistance to tithes; to show that, 
even in the noon-day, they would have 
the recklessness to attack the King’s 
troops, and rush, open-eyed, on destruc- 
tion, before they would submit longer to 
that impost. He admitted, that the peo- 
ple were decidedly in the wrong; but he 
would ask, whether any speech made in 
that House could have the effect of ma- 
naging a people actuated by such a spirit? 
No; they must first search out the evils 
which existed, and then try to root it out 
altogether. The fact was, that Ireland 
was at this moment suffering under cen- 
turies of misrule; and after having been 
once given to understand, that they were 
to be called on for no more tithes, they 
had now—erroneously, he admitted —de- 
termined to resist them, even to death! 
But surely they ought not to punish Ire- 
land for such misconduct. He would say 
to them, in the language of the poet— 
** Be to her faults alittle blind, 
Be to her virtues ever kind,” 

when an opportunity of being so presented 
itself, All the valuations hitherto made, 
had been both inaccurately and unfairly 
taken. In the first place, the persons se- 
lected for commissioners were, with very 
few exceptions, totally unfit for the duty ; 
and, in the second place, the averages 
which formed the basis of their calcula- 
tions were unfairly taken, representing, 
in fact, any thing but the average amount 
of the tithe paid. They were struck from 
what was agreed to be paid, and not from 
what was actually paid, and the compo- 
sition, in consequence, it could not fail 
being apparent, was most unfavourable 
tothe payer. But that was not all; for 
when the present right hon. Secretary for 
the Colonies came forward with his Tithe 
Bill, not content with the unfair calcula- 
tion of the commissioners, the jright hon. 
Gentleman cited no less than nineteen 
supposititious cases of non or partial pay- 
ment of tithe, in order that he might fix 
the scale of composition at even a still 
higher rate than the Commissioners sug- 
gested. One case was, where tithe had 
not been paid for a period of fifty years. 
[Mr. Stanley :— But the claim was ad- 
mitted.] Who admitted it? The Govern- 
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ment Commissioners. And who admitted 
it to them ?—The sexton or clerk of some 
parish. It was perfectly absurd to say, 
that if any claim existed, no payment 
would have been enforced for a period of 
fifty years. In fact, so far from the nine- 
teen cases which the right hon. Gentle- 
man cited being nineteen reasons for 
adding to the scale of composition, they 
were nineteen reasons for going to an 
entirely new and different investigation. 
The Irish people only sought for justice, 
and it was idle to think of conciliating 
them while they had reason to think it was 
withheld from them. Sir John Davis had 
truly said, in his report, there were no 
greater lovers of justice than the Irish 
people, a compliment which, if devoid of 
truth—which he was far from saying it 
was—at all events, possessed the charm 
of novelty. Let the Government but 
come forward, and show a determination 
to act with justice towards the people of 
Ireland, and they might rely on it that, 
before twelve months expired, peace and 
tranquillity would be restored to that, at 
present, wretched country. What he asked 
for was, an entirely new tithe valuation. 
He was, in short, in the character of an 
advocate, applying for a new trial on the 
part of the people of Ireland. It might 
cost the country some 20, 30, or 40,0002; 
but if, as he was confident it would, that 
sum secured harmony and peace for many 
years to come, was there a man in that 
House, nay, would even the economical 
Member for Middlesex think of objecting 
to the outlay of so much money for such 
a desirable purpose? The first thing he 
had to ask of the House was, that the 
Bill should be suspended for a time, and 
taken back to the office from which it 
emanated, and that its provisions should 
be submitted to the consideration of the 
people of Ireland. Perhaps there was about 
him (Mr. O’Connell), that which would 
prevent the Government from consulting 
him on the subject; but, should they feel 
disposed to pass over, even for the time, 
the fact of his being their opponent—he 
would say, their sometimes rash and in- 
considerate opponent—on many questions, 
he was ready to cast from his breast every 
feeling of anger, hostility, and vexation, 
and with all possible calmness, and, if 
necessary, with the ‘ bated breath and 
whispering humbleness” of a beggar, to 
offer his best suggestions as to the de- 
scription of bill which was most likely to 
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give general satisfaction to the Lrish peo- 
ple. The Irish people, he repeated, sought 
but justice ; and if that was withheld, not 
only would they carry a repeal of the 
Union, but effect a separation between the 
two countries. Were the Irish people to 
be told, that justice should be dealt out 
to Scotland, that justice was to be dealt 
out to England, but that to Ireland no 
justice was to be extended ?—that she 
was to be ruled with a rod of iron ?-—and 
were they, after that, to turn round and 
expect to find the Irish people happy and 
contented, and to express their surprise, 
that deeds of desperation were committed? 
One word with reference to the Bill itself. 
How could the House expect such a Bill 
to allay disturbances, when, instead of re- 
moving the cause of those disturbances, it 
held out the prospect of a constant con- 
tinuance of the same burthens. The bur- 
thens were shifted, but they still pressed 
on the shoulders of the people. There 
were the same burthens—-there was the 
same allocation—in short, all the ingredi- 
ents of the evils which they sought to 
remove, were to be retained. So long as 
these were continued, it was in vain to 
expect any pacification—so long as these 
continued, it was in vain to expect to 
check the demand for Repeal; if these 
were continued, they might expect, that 
the demand for Repeal would rapidly 
increase, even unto a demand of separa- 
tion. What, then, it might be said, did he 
propose ¢ Did he propose, that the land- 
lords should get any part of the public 
property? On the contrary, he thought, 
that the landlords were bound to make 
some sacrifices for the pacification of Tre- 
land. You now propose to take the fifth 
of this property from the Church, and give 
it to the landlords by way of purchasing 
their consent to the measure. He saw no 
very great difficulty in entirely abolishiny 
this compulsory payment. First, they 
themselves had admitted the principle of 
taking one-fifth from the Church. Then 
to provide for another fifth; would this 
country, he should like to know, refuse to 
come forward with an advance of a second 
fifth of 120,0002. a-year dead weight, 
diminishing annually. Would England— 
would that House consider this too great 
a sum to give, to pacify Jreland. You 
gave 2,000,000. to the chartered schools, 
Was the pacification of Ireland of less 
importance? You gave 1,300,000/. to 


the King’s army in Ireland, exclusive of 
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police. Would that be tiecessary, if the 
war against tithes were extinguished ih 
Ireland? Who would object to it? No 
one; not even the hon. member for Mid- 
dlesex himself; and if arly over captious 
economist were to call the grant itito 
question, what a triumphant answer would 
that Minister have, who could rise and 
say, * True, [ have given 120,0002.; but 
—1 have pacified Ireland.” He forgot to 
add the grant of 20,000,0002. for the rie- 
groes. Of course, he had not the vanity 
to compare Irishmen with negroes; but 


‘the nation which refused not 20,000,000/. 


to strike off the chains of West-Indian 
slavery, could not refuse 120,000/. to re- 
store peace to Ireland. The third fifth 
he would charge on the inheritance of the 
land, as a debt, paying 5/. per cent inter- 
est, where the landlord would not buy it 
up. There would be no difficulty in this, 
and even tenancies in tail would not stand 
in the way of such an arrangement. The 
remaining two-fifths he would lay on the 
land, with a power of redemption at 
twenty years’ purchase. ‘This was his 
plan; and if the clergy gave up one-fifth, 
there would certainly be enough left in 
the remaining four-tifths for every possible 
purpose to which the ecclesiastical revenues 
of lreland could be legitimately devoted, 
whilst it would take from the people all 
sense of the burthen. On the contrary, 
the effect of the present Bill would be 
merely to put the landlord into the heart 
of the Agrarian war in which the clergy- 
man was now engaged. Every man who 
had attended to the ominous aspect of 
affairs in Ireland, must have observed how 
nearly the Agrarian disturbers in that 
country had approached the refusal to pay 
rent as well as tithe. Hitherto, it was 
probable, that the numbers of tenants and 
peasantry interested in the land had _pre- 
vented the adoption of any such determina- 
tion; but it was matter of serious consi- 
deration for the House; for, in his opinion, 
the moment they mixed up tithe with 
rent, that moment the rent of the landlord 
would become as unsafe as the tithe of 
the tithe-owner. In respect of the tithes 
to estates, this Act would be of serious 
importance; for as Crown debts instituted 
in Ireland a species of Statute staple 
bringing the real estate, there would not, 
in the course of three years, be any estate 
in Ireland, the title to which any lawyer 
could pronounce to be safe. As far as the 
landlords were concerned, the Bill would 
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be ruin to them, for it would come into 


operation just as the Agrarian war had, of 


its ow accord, come to their door; and 
would sujply the last, and perhaps 
oily motive required to carry it into their 
quarters. Once more he intreated the 
House to look to his proposition. He did not 
propose to attack vested rights; on the con- 
trary, he would preserve to every incum- 
beut his fall advantages and emoluments. 
But, after the decease of all existing in- 
cumbents, he thought some alterations 
might with fairness and justice be made. 
For instatice, in parishes where there was 
no Protestant; he thought, no Protestant 
clergyman ought to be paid. In that case, 
his hon. friend, the member for Roscom- 
mon, would wholly escape. Nor was the 
case of his parish a singular one. Wher- 
ever ds many as one-fourth of the inhabit- 
ants were Protestants, there he would not 
object to continue the emoluments to Pro- 
testant clergymen as fully as they enjoyed 
them now. This he thought most moderate. 
Why, if it were proposed in England, that 
in every district, one-fourth of which were 
Dissenters, the whole inhabitants should 
pay for the support of the Church, of that 
minority of a fourth there would instantly 
be a mutiny; but he would engage, that 
the people of Ireland, from the Giant’s 
Jauseway to Cape Clear, would, with one 
accord, ratify his proposition. Of course, 
as these items fell in, they would relieve 
the dead weight. But it might not be 
unwise to seek some new allocation ; and 
if part of it were bestowed for charitable 
purposes, he did not think it would be a 
perversion of the fund. And when upon 
works of charity, he would suggest—mind 
he asked not for it—but if they were 
equally desirous with himself to conciliate 
Ireland, he would suggest, whether any 
thing would tend more to facilitate that 
great object, than some trifling provision, 
as by the purchase of small glebes for the 
ministers of that religion to which they 
were devotedly and fervently attached. 
Let him not be mistaken. This was not 
made by authority—it was a mere sugges- 
tion of his own—it might even cost him a 
loss of popularity ; but there was no 
popularity he was not ready to sacrifice 
for the pacification and advantage of his 
native land. He had spoken at greater 
length than he intended, and he hoped 
that he had succeeded, as he was anxious 
to do, in avoiding all topics of irritation. 
He had sliown, he knew, some irritability 
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in the early part of the evening. He was 
sorry for it. He deeply, deeply regretted 
it. Nothing was further from his wishes 
than to bring any feeling of pique or in- 
dignation into his conduct on such an 
occasiou as the present; and most solemnly 
and sincerely he assured the House, that 
if he had an enemy on earth, he would 
press him to his heart, if he would only 


join with him in securing the pacification 


of his wretched country. When he looked 
back to the history of that country for the 
last seventy-four years—when he contem- 
plated the effects of the bellum plusquam 
civile by which the country had been 
during that period disturbed—when he 
called to mind the innumerable occasions 
on which the sanguinary laws and cruel 
government of that country, had caused the 
tears of the widowed and the fatherless to 
flow—when he saw that land, which na- 
ture had so eminently gifted, become the 
object of pity and reproach, could he, as a 
man, as aChristian, as an Irishman, refrain 
from endeavouring, by every means in his 
power, to secure her a little peace and 
repose? Why was Ireland still disturbed, 
still unsatisfied? Because Government 
would not apply to that country the simple 
plan by which Scotland was in former 
times pacified. The present Bill, he felt 
called upon to oppose; but, he did so, he 
assured the House, from no feelings of 
hostility to those with whom it originated. 
Let the Government show themselves de- 
sirous of pacifying Ireland by introducing 
some measure, not liable to the objection 
under which the present Bill laboured, 
and he pledged himself that they should 
meet with his most cordial support. 

Mr. Shaw said, that before he replied to 
the observations of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, he would shortly state the 
reason of the vote he meant to give. He 
objected strongly to many of the provi- 
sions of the Bill; he thought them un- 
reasonable, and unjust to the clergy of 
Ireland; they deducted nominally one- 
fifth from their income ; but if those pro- 
visions were not modified or altered in 
Committee, the real deduction would be 
nearly one-half. In the first place, it was 
made upon an already reduced income ; 
in all cases—or, at least, nineteen out of 
twenty—where voluntarycompositions had 
been entered into, the clergy had made 
large abatements from their just demands, 
in order to ensure certainty and facility, 
as they were then led to suppose, in the 
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collection of their incomes. But, from 
that reduced income, the further reduction 
of twenty per cent was now to be made. 
Then, on an investment in land, the rate 
of purchase would be very different from 
that on which the clergy were forced to 
sell; and, besides, they would become 
liable to all the costs, charges, and con- 
tingencies incident to landed property, 
and subject, after any change of incum~ 
bency, to the heavy tax imposed by the 
Church Temporalities’ Act; and if the 
money was not invested in land, in that 
case, after two years, the clergy would 
receive but 33 per cent. Those were de- 
tails, however, which could be more pro- 
perly dwelt upon in Committee; and the 
principle, or what professed to be the 
principle, of the Bill he would not oppose, 
—a commutation of tithe to a charge on 
land, and to shift the burthen of that 
charge from the occupying tenant to the 
landed proprietor. The only reasonable 
objection to tithe was, that it fluctuated 
with the produce of the land, and might, 
in that respect, be regarded as an impedi- 
ment to the progress of tillage, and other 
agricultural improvement. To the extent, 
therefore, of making it a fixed charge, he 
was ready to go; and, as every tax on 
land must be eventually paid by the per- 
sons beneficially interested in the land, he 
preferred that being done directly and 
nominally which was done virtually, though 
indirectly. The arguments against this 
principle, employed by hon. Members who 
had spoken against the Bill, it was very 
difficult to meet. They were shortly— 
that might had prevailed over right—that 
the law had been put down by unlawful 
combination—that, therefore, it was in 
vain to refer either to reason or to justice. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. 
O’Connell) said, that tithes had been the 
fruitful source of crime in Ireland for 
seventy-four years, and before any of the 
present agitators were born; and he (Mr. 
Shaw) was ready to admit that, for that 
length of time Ireland had been inan un- 
quiet and unsettled state, evincing itself 
in opposition to tithe, as well as to every 
other legal right,—the people led on by 
interested agitators being generally arrayed 
against the lawand the Government of the 
country; for though the hon. and learned 
Gentleman was well entitled to the merit, 
and he (Mr. Shaw) was ready to concede 
it to him, of being the prime agitator of 
his own day ; yet there had been agitators 
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before him; however, to come nearer to 
the present time, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had spoken of a period when 
another party joined the mob and the 
agitators: he (Mr. Shaw) meant the pre- 
sent Government, in 1830. They found 
the assistance of agitation convenient to 
promote the objects they (the Government) 
had in view; and then grew up that or- 
ganised and systematic opposition to the 
payment of tithe, which the Tithe-Com- 
mittee reported must threaten the whole 
frame of society, if permitted to triumph 
over the provisions of the law. The 
measure of 1832 for advancing 60,000/. 
to the clergy, and which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman taunts the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Stanley) withintroducing, 
in order to vindicate the law, and under 
which, he says, it cost the Government 
25,0002. to collect 12,000/., failed to 
that extent, for this obvious reason, that 
it provided no costs should be paid by any 
party, no matter how vexatious or un- 
founded their resistance to the demands 
of the clergy, thereby holding out the 
plainest bounty to litigation, and which 
had its full effect. Notwithstanding that, 
however, when the Government began to 
experience the truth of the further ob- 
servation of the Tithe Committee, how 
small the step was from successful resist- 
ance to tithe to a resistance to all law and 
every right, they resorted to strong and 
decided measures to enforce its payment ; 
they were on the very point of being suc- 
cessful; many had come in to pay their 
tithe, and, almost universally, the people 
were preparing to do so, when, in that 
spirit of weakness and vacillation which 
had characterized every measure of the 
present Government in Ireland, the noble 
Lord (Lord Althorp), after all the mischief 
of a stretch of power had been done, and 
nothing remained but to reap the benefit, 
declared in that House, that no more tithe 
should be collected; and from that mo- 
ment the unlawful combination against it 
took deeper root than ever. All who 
were about to pay, of course held back, 
and even those who had paid had the 
effrontery to demand a return of their 
money from the clergy; and the conduct 
of the noble Lord led to the Bill miscalled 
the Relief Bill of last Session; the Bill 
which the hon. and learned member for the 
city of Dublin accused him of advising the 
clergy not toact under. Heatonce admitted 
the charge. He was not in the habit of 
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saying one thing in that House and 
another out of it. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman might have heard him, in his 
place, on the second reading of that Bill, 
denounce it as the most unjust towards 
the Church, and the most subversive of 
the dominion of the law, and all the rights 
of property, that had ever been introduced. 
He, of course, said the same out of the 
House, and did advise the clergy not to 
accept the treacherous aid it proposed 
to them ; he was only sorry that more had 
not followed his advice. Yet he em- 
phatically denied one part of the charge 
of the hon. Gentleman,—namely, that he 
iad recommended the clergy to exact the 
last shilling due to them; he had done 
the very reverse, and recommended them 
to remit to the people who acknowledged 
their claim, even more than the Bill re- 
quired,—but not to acquiesce in a mea- 
sure which recited that it was inexpedient 
to collect tithe, and virtually yielded the 
rights of the clergy to the lawless com- 
bination against them. He acted upon a 
principle, of which he would give even 
the hon. and learned Member the benefit ; 
and if the same unlawful combination was 
formed to prevent the payment of what is 
commonly called his tribute—say by the 
Orangemen of Ireland,—he would resist 
their interference by unlawful means 
against even that voluntary payment. He 
owned that he was not one of those who, 
differing widely as he did from the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, thought that, 
considering the views of those who paid 
that tribute, they at all overrated, in point 
of money, the talents, the activity, and, 
above all, the powers of doing mischief of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman. What 
was the present plan of the hon. Gentle- 
man as to the fifth of the tithe being paid 
by the Government? No doubt he (Mr. 
O’Connell) would willingly agree to that ; 
but then did ,not all the objections he 
urged equally apply to the remainder, and 
would not he equally agitate against its 
continuance? The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had, however, in another part 
of his speech, at last opened to the House 
his real object :—‘ You gave,” he said, 
“to Scotland the church of her choice 
and of the majority of her people,—try the 
Scotch experiment with Ireland.” Well 
then—in spite of oaths and declarations 
—it was come to the open avowal, that 
the Established Church was to be 
abolished, and the Roman Catholic sub- 
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stituted for it in Ireland. Were the Eng- 
lish people prepared for this? Would the 
Protestants of Ireland bear it? He had 
often been astonished at the flimsy sub- 
terfuge of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, when he told them that tithes and 
endowments were not religion. He (Mr. 
Shaw) well knew that they were not 
religion, and that in that sense the hon. 
and Jearned Member could neither subvert 
the Church, nor weaken or disturb true 
religion; but they were the very things 
which constituted the Established Church 
and the established religion, as connected 
with the State, which the hon. and learned 
Member, on his admission to Parliament, 
had solemnly declared and swore that he 
would not attempt “to subvert,” nor 
exercise any privilege to which he became 
entitled, to “ disturb or weaken.” As to 
the hon. and learned Member’s cant of 
kindness about the present incumbents, Ire 
paid it not the least regard. ‘“* No,” said 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, “‘ if the 
Church is to be spoliated~if that act 
of great injustice is to be done, let it be 
without disguise, openly, and in the face 
of day; let not the appearance of fairness 
be put upon confiscation,—let not the 
covering of justice be thrown over the 
violation of all right; stab not the lasting 
interests of the Church from under the 
cloak of affected consideration for her 
present ministers; they would spurn the 
bribe offered them to betray the sacred 
trust committed to their charge. It 
would be but the highwayman who 
robbed the traveller of all that he possessed, 
handing him back a few shillings to pay 
for his night’s lodging. If the Irisk 
branch of the Established Church is to be 
sacrificed at the shrine of agitation, her 
poorest incumbents will not be the per- 
sons to officiate at the ceremony. They 
will make common cause with that 
venerable institution, to which they are 
not more attached by duty than devoted 
in affection. Is it possible that the 
House can be deceived by the affected 
tone of conciliation of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman? He has played the 
same game within the last week, with 
himself and the hon. friends who were 
then about him (Mr. Shaw). The Re- 
peal of the Union was then the immediate 
object of his wishes ; his language to the 
House was, ‘have nothing to do with 
those deceitful Whigs; a Government 
that is only playing one party in Ireland 
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against the otlier ;—cast off those hauglity 
Sassanaclis ;—let us be united, and I[re- 
land will be a nation again.’” Now the 
destruction of the Church was the ques- 
tion, he opened his atms to the same 
Government; apologised for his heat and 
indiscretion in the early part of the 
evening; offered the right hand of his 
affection to the right hon. Secretary of the 
Colonies, nay, in very attitude would clasp 
him to his breast. But, above all things, 
the hon. and learned Member cautioned 
the Government against any contest with 


the hon. member for the University of 


Dublin and his friends; they were un- 
grateful, overbearing, dominant spirits, 
that would rule the Government with a 
rod of iron. He hoped the hon. and 
learned Gentleman was persuading him- 
self for the moment that what he said was 
true. This habit was constitutional; and 
he conceived all means were justifiable, so 
they tended to promote the object of his 
immediate desire; but of this he (Mr. 
Shaw) was quite sure, that had they 
joined him in the Repeal of the Union, he 
would have made them instruments for 
the destruction of their own Church; 
and that if the Government were to co- 
operate with him for the destruction of the 
Church, the hon. and learned Member 
would use them as tools for promoting the 
Repeal of the Union. The bon. and 
learned Member concluded by saying, 
that while he voted for the second reading 
of the Bill, he reserved to himself the full 
right to canvass all its provisions in Com- 
mittee ; and if such alterations or modifi- 
cations as he thought necessary were not 
adopted, to vote against it on the third 
reading. 

Mr. Secretary Stanley was anxious to 
say a few words, because he, in common 
with other hon. Members, was struck with 
the tone and manner in which the hon. 
and learned member for Dublin had made 
the observations which he had submitted 
to the House. For that tone, and for 
that manner he (Mr. Stanley), as an indi- 
vidual member of that House, and as one 
who, whatever the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber might suppose, took no little interest 
in the welfare of Ireland, returned the hon. 
and learned Member his best thanks. 
“Tsay, continued the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and I say it with the utmost since- 
rity, that if the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man will, not only here, but in all other 
places, follow up the same mild and can- 
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did mode of argument wliich he has this 
night adopted—not only will he never 
hear from me one word of political acti- 
mony, but he will also materially advance 
the object which I believe him to liave at 
heart—the interest of his own country. 
I differ from him, however, so widely upon 
the merits of his proposition, that not even 
the eloquent speech which he has just 
delivered — a speech which I must say, 
surpasses all the eloquent speeches which 
he has yet delivered in this House—can 
induce me to accede to it for a single mo- 
ment. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
says, that for the last seventy-four years 
the tithe system has been the source of 
calamity and bloodshed to Ireland. 1 
agree with him fully, that to the tithe 
system may be traced much of the blood 
and misery of Ireland. It is no tiew opi- 
nion of mine, it is one which I have ex- 
pressed over and over again in this House. 
The tithe system is the curse of Ireland, 
which I have laboured long and earnestly 
to remove. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman says, that all the plans which have 
hitherto been tried to remove the evils of 
the existing system have been abortive ; 
and he therefore proposes one himself, 
which, but for the last part of it in which 
Il cannot concur, differs so little from the 
system now proposed by my right hon. 
friend, as to hold out upon the hon, and 
learned Gentleman’s principle, but small 
prospects of pacification. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman tells us that the com- 
position under the last act was considered 
a voluntary act. Now, | scarcely com- 
prehend what the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman means by that expression ; for the 
composition cannot be carried into effect, 
in any case, without the consent of the 
clergyman on one side, and of the parish- 
ioners gn the other. The hon. and learned 
Gentl¢man then proceeds to tell us that 
under theexisting composition, the amount 
is unreasonably high, because it was as- 
sessed under a strong delusion on the part 
of the people. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman knows well, that this is to me 
a tempting subject; but as a proof of the 
unqualified approbation which I feel for 
the tone in which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman has this night spoken, I will 
not say a single word on the inducements 
true or false, which were held out to pre- 
vent the people from attending before the 
Commissioners. I! will even go further 
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in his plan any prospect of final arrange- 
ment, any hope of either the immediate or 
the ultimate pacification of Ireland, 1 
would cease to look back, I would forget all 
past agitations, I would gladly close with 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, and I 
would say to him, “If, under any acci- 
dent, or delusion, or misguidance—call it 
what you will—the parties who had to 
pay tithes, and who ought to have attended 
at a certain period, failed to attend,—let 
there be a locus pwnitentie given to them 
-—let them have time for a re-consider- 
ation, and we will not inquire why the 
valuation, if it was not correctly made, 
was incorrectly taken at a former period.” 
The right hon. Secretary then proceeded 
to ask the House, whether the project of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman contained 
a fair prospect of pacifying Ireland ; and 
whether it was possible to amalgamate 
his project with the present Bill? The 
hon. and learned Gentleman was content, 
in the first instance, to throw overboard 
the proposition for equalizing the Land-tax 
over Ireland; and in the next, to throw 
overboard the proposition for equalizing 
the poundage or rent in one parish with 
the poundage or rent in another. He was 
also content to take the composition, sub- 
ject to those alterations which the local 
circumstances of each district justified, as 
the basis of the new payment by the Irish 
people. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
says, ‘‘I shall deduct one-fifth from the 
present income of your clergy, according 
to the arrangement of the present Bill.” 
Undoubtedly the Bill did propose such an 
arrangement. To that extent, then, the 
hon. and learned Gentleman and himself 
were agreed ; that, for the sake of the se- 
curity, the tranquillity, and the future wel- 
fare of Ireland, sucha sacrifice on the part of 
the Church to the State is not unadvisable. 
But, when the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man said, “1 must have another fifth out 
of the public revenues of the empire to 
diminish the burthen to be paid by the 
people of Ireland,” he was putting forth a 
claim on behalf of the tenants and land- 
lords of Ireland, which neither of them had 
a right to make upon Great Britain, either 
in reason or equity. Let him not be mis- 
understood ; he did not mean to say, that 
even to this extent of sacrifice, if the ulti- 
mate effect would be the pacification of 
Ireland, this great country would not be 
induced to accede. Let him, however, 
follow the hon. and learned member for 
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Dublin through the various topics of his 
speech ; and let him compare tlie propo- 
sition of the hon. and learned Geutletiian 
with that which was brought forward iii 
the Bill of his right hon. friend, the Secre- 
tary for Ireland. His right how. friend 
proposed to deal with four-fifths of the 
tithe, by charging it now on the party oc- 
cupying the land which paid it, and pro- 
spectively on the landlord, and by giving 
him the power of redeeming that charge 
by a fixed payment on the anriual rent. 
Now, what was the proposition of the hon. 
and learned member for Dublin? He 
said, ‘* Let the loss be borne thus :—one- 
fifth by the clergyman, one-fifth by the 
Crown ; and let the other three-fifths be 
thus apportioned—one-fifth by the land- 
lord, and two-fifths by the occupying 
tenant.” 

Mr. O'Connell was understood to say, 
in explanation, that one-fifth was to fall 
immediatety on the landlord, and two- 
fifths were to fall on the land, to be levied 
on the occupier. 

Mr. Stanley: If such were the case, 
where then was the prospect of the pacifi- 
cation of Ireland? ‘The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had told them over and over 
again, that it was not the amount of tithes 
to which the people of Ireland objected, 
but to the objects to which that amount 
when paid was applied. [Mr. Sheil, 
‘* That’s the whole case.”} The hon. and 
learned Member said ‘‘ that was the whole 
case.” He admitted that it was so; but 
if so, why all this distinction about what 
was to be done with the two-fifths and the 
three-fifths 2 If the objection of the peo- 
ple of Ireland went not to the amount but 
to the principle of the payment for tithe, 
why should the House suffer itself to be 
deluded by this new scheme? That 
scheme was objectionable, because it mul- 
tiplied the number of paymasters to the 
Church, without facilitating the means of 
collecting the payment. It left all the ditti- 
culties as at present—and let the blood be 
shed for the two-fifths which was shed for 
the whole amountof tithe under the present 
system. Recollecting this, he must ob- 
serve, that the proposal of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman was a fallacy, and 
uothing more than a fallacy. It relieved 
the landlord of forty per cent, on the 
whole amount of tithe, and of sixty per 
cent where he was both landowner and 
occupier ; and for the levying of the rest, 
it left the tithe-owner exposed to all the 
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odium to which he was exposed now, with 
this addition to it—that he had to levy 
from a larger number of persons a smaller 
sum. ‘* But,” said an hon. Gentleman, 
“this renders the parties more ready to 
pay.” How was this, he asked, to be re- 
conciled with the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman’s declaration, that it was not to the 
amount of the tithe that objection was 
taken? Did the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman mean to say, that the clergyman 
would have greater facility in collecting 
5s. hereafter, than he had in collecting 
10s. now? Not a whit. Did the 
hon. and learned Gentleman — did any 
of his supporters — mean to say, that 
tithes were at present on an unreasonable 
footing in Ireland? No man could say 
that; for it appeared upon unimpeachable 
evidence, that tithe did not amount to 
more than one-sixteenth part of the rent 
in Ireland. Would the hon. and learned 
Gentleman say, that by reducing the tithe 
to one-thirty-second instead of one-six- 
teenth part of the rent it would be paid 
more readily in Ireland? The question 
really was, as the hon. and learned mem- 
ber for Tipperary had shortly put it, “ will 
you maintain or will you abandon the 
Church Establishment in Ireland?” Into 
that question he would not enter at that 
moment; he would not even argue the 
appropriation question, for the Bill left it 
completely open to the future consideration 
of Parliament, only providing in the in- 
terim a system for its collection more 
equitable, more safe, and more concilia- 
tory than the present. He preferred this 
Bill, modified as it might hereafter be 
in its details, to any project, however 
plausible, which held out no rational pro- 
spect of the future pacification of Ireland, 
which decided no question but the alloca- 
tion, which he would not argue then, 
because it must be more seriously discussed 
on some future occasion by Parliament. 
He had given this answer to the statement 
of the hon. and learned member for Dub- 
lin, under the influence of no ill feeling 
towards him individually; on the con- 
trary, he had no other feeling than that 
of sincere gratification at the manner in 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman had 
stated his opinions, and of earnest desire, 
that, for the sake of himself and his country, 
he would continue to preserve the same 
tone and temper which he had that night 
exhibited ——a tone and temper which 
would be reciprocated by all who heard 
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him in that House, and which would add 
still greater distinction to his Parliament- 
ary career than any which he had yet 
acquired, of which no man was more 
ready to admit the brilliance than the 
individual who was then addressing them. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson said, that if the 
plan of the hon. and learned member for 
Dublin would settle this question for ever, he 
would not say that he would object to pay- 
ing one-fifth of this burthen from the pub- 
lic funds of the empire, though upon 
principle he objected to taxing the people 
of England and Scotland for the benefit 
of the people of Ireland. After what had 
passed that night, he trusted that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman would not, on any 
future occasion, state that the affairs of 
Ireland were neglected in that House. He 
contended that, on the present occasion, 
the House had nothing to do with the ap- 
propriation of the tithes. The House was 
bound, however, to protect the fund to be 
derived from them, whether that fund was 
to be appropriated hereafter to the Pro- 
testant Church or to the Roman Catholic 
Church in conjunction with the Protest- 
ant Church, or to the general purposes of 
the country at large. Ireland was in- 
terested in having that fund preserved, 
and it could not be better preserved than 
by fixing it as a land-tax on Ireland. 
Though he intended voting for the second 
reading of this Bill, there was one point 
connected with it, on the expediency of 
which he entertained some doubt. He 
doubted whether the House should in- 
vest the funds intended for the future sup- 
port of the clergy in land, and his doubts 
were founded on the unthrifty manage- 
ment which had been the lot of the 
Bishops’ lands universally in Ireland. He 
hoped, therefore, that this part of the Bill 
would be well considered in the Com- 
mittee. He also trusted, that Parliament 
would, at no distant day, consider whe- 
ther the enormous endowments of the 
Church of Ireland, so disproportionate 
to the amount of the Protestant popula- 
tion, ought to be continued. 


Lord John Russell said, that the able 
and eloquent speech of the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin had made so deep an 
impression upon him, as he was sure also it 
made generally upon the House, that he 
could not refrain from making a few observ- 
ations on that occasion. If the hon. and 
learned Gentleman would always address 
the House with the same temper and mo. 
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deration, he would find the House not only 
ready, but anxious, to pay the same atten- 
tion to the grievances of Ireland that it 
now paid to the grievances of England or 
of Scotland. He hoped the hon. and 
learned member would not, in future, take 
advantage of accidental occurrences, in 
themselves really insignificant, and draw 
from them the rash inference, that there 
existed, on the part of the House, an in- 
tention to disregard irish feelings or Irish 
interests. On the subject of tithes two dis- 
tinct questions presented themselves to their 
notice—the one was as to the amount, and 
the other as to the appropriation. With 
regard to the amount, Ireland had certainly 
no great right to complain. On a former 
occasion, a statement was made from one 
of the Tithe Reports, by which it appeared, 
that in some parishes in Ireland the tithes 
were one-twentieth, and that the largest 
amount was about one-twelfth of the rent. 
It so happened, that some of his consti- 
tuents in Devonshire had petitioned that 
House, that their tithe might be fixed in 
future, at one-tenth of the rent; so that in 
England, it was considered by some Gen- 
tlemen unreasonable for men to desire that 
their tithes should not be more than one- 
tenth of the rent ; when the very highest 
amount paid in Ireland was one-twelfth. 
That cases existed in Ireland in which the 
tithe fixed under the Compulsory Compo- 
sition Act was very high, could not be 
doubted ; but, generally speaking, the 
amount was very moderate, as compared to 
England. With respect to the proposition 
of the hon. and learned Member, that one- 
fifth of the composition should be paid out 
of the public revenue, he was quite certain 
that this contribution of the nation would be 
entirely thrown away, unless some new 
principle were established by Parliament 
with regard to appropriation. Upon the 
subject of appropriation, the hon. and 
learned member for Tipperary alluded the 
other night to an opinion which he (Lord 
John Russell) gave when out of office, 
which, the hon. and learned Member said, 
was contrary to the opinion he had since 
given when in office. But the only opinion 
he had ever given on this subject when 
out of office was, by giving a silent vote in 
favour of a Motion made by the hon. mem- 
ber for Middlesex. He did not understand 
that this Bill contained any proposition 
on that subject. As he understood it, the 
object of this Bill was, to ascertain and se- 
cure the amount of the tithe. The question 
of appropriation was to be kept entirely 
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distinct, If the object of the Bill were to 
grant a certain sum to the Established 
Church of Ireland, and the question 
were to end there, his opinion of it might 
be very different. But he understood it 
to be a Bill to secure a certain amount of 
property and revenue, destined by the 
State to religious and charitable purposes ; 
and if the State should find, that it was not 
appropriated justly to the purposes of reli- 
gious and moral instruction, for which such 
revenues were intended, when given to any 
Church Establishment, it would then be the 
duty of Parliament to consider of a different 
appropriation. His opinion upon that sub- 
ject was declared — not when out of 
office, but when in office, —and that opinion 
was, that the revenues of the Church of 
Treland were larger than necessary for the 
religious and moral instruction of the per- 
sons belonging to that Church, and for the 
stability of the Church itself. The more 
he had seen and reflected since, the more 
had that opinion been confirmed. He did 
not think it would be advisable or wise to 
mix the question of appropriation with the 
question of amount of the revenues ; but 
when Parliament had vindicated the pro- 
perty in tithes, he should then be pre- 
pared to assert his opinion with regard to 
their appropriation; and if, when the 
revenue was once sécured, the assertion of 
that opinion should lead him to differ and 
separate from those with whom he was 
united by political connexion, and for whom 
he entertained the deepest private affection, 
he should feel much regret ; yet, consider- 
ing himself pledged, not only by his general 
duty as a Member of that House, but by the 
Resolution which had been passed the other 
day, to attend to the just complaints of the 
people of Ireland—and considering, that if 
there ever were a just ground of complaint 
on the part of any people against any griev- 
ance, it was the complaint of the people of 
Ircland against the present appropriation 
of tithes—he should then, deeply lament- 
ing the decision he should feel himself 
bound to come to, but at the same time 
reflecting, that he had, to the utmost of 
his power resisted all projects for the Repeal 
of the Union, and that he had by the sup- 
port he gave to this and former Bills for 
the maintenance of Tithes, vindicated 
the right of property against those who 
wrongfully withheld them, he should, at 
whatever cost and sacrifice, do what he 
should consider his bounden duty ; namely, 
do justice to Ireland. 

Sir Francis Burdett said, that, in the 
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tone of the debate, and in the disposition 
manifested on each side of the House, 
both on the Ministerial bench, and 
amongst Irish Members, he thought he saw, 
for the first time, a glimpse of hope of re- 
moving what had been so long rankling in 
the minds of the Irish people, and of 
making that union, so important in other 
respects, a source of strength and happiness 
to both countries. This object appeared to 
be of such magnitude that all other sub- 
jects and details shrunk into utter insigni- 
ficance. He was prepared to make as 
great a sacrifice, in a spirit of justice or 
of generosity, as any Irish Member, for 
he felt it was both politic and wise in 
this country to carry this object into com- 
plete effect. He felt strongly upon this 
subject, for from an early period of life, 
he had been deeply, though perhaps not 
prudently, implicated in it; but it was a 
subject which was calculated to drive a 
wise man mad. But he admitted, that he 
felt then not as an Englishman, except as 
desiring to promote the good of his fellow 
subjects. He rejoiced at the feeling tone 
which had been employed, as this was a 
subject which had kept Ireland in. a fer- 
ment at all times, as the great grievance 
of a large proportion of the population of 
Ireland, and if arranged at an early period, 
all heartburnings and discontent would 
have been prevented. The attempt at 
conciliation which had been made by the 
hon. and learned member for Dublin 
might, if the question of tithes was placed 
on a Satisfactory ground to the Irish 
people, effect an adjustment of the ques- 
tion of the Union; but if this opportunity 
were not taken, it might be lost for ever. 
Where there were differences between the 
right hon. the Secretary for the Colonies 
and the hon. and learned Gentleman as 
to details, they might be settled in the 
Committee ; and if all parties came into 
the Committee with the same spirit which 
had been shown in this debate, there was 
a prospect of placing the two countries in 
harmony together. He should, of course, 
agree tocarrying the Bill into Committee, 
and he trusted the prospect of reconcilia- 
tion and conciliation which had appeared 
to-night would there be realized. 

Major Beauclerk was glad to hear the 
speech of the noble Lord (the Paymaster 
of the Forces), which would pour more 
oil into the wounds of Ireland than any 
speech made in that House. The ques- 
tion between the two countries was, what 
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was to be the appropriation of the tithe ? 
Was it to be continued to the Protestant 
clergy? If so, he should give every op- 
position in his power to the Bill, and he 
did not think that Irish gentlemen would 
be so base as to pay for the support of a 
Church establishment which was opposed 
to the faith of the great body of the 
people. He must, in spite of the noise 
which was making in the House also con- 
gratulate the House and the hon. Baronet, 
the member for Westminster, on his en- 
lightened speech. 

Mr. Barron also thought, that what had 
fallen from the noble Lord would do more 
good in Ireland than all the Acts of Par- 
liament which had been passed for years. 
The people of Ireland, he believed, would 
not seek a separation, but they were sick 
of demanding justice which was always 
refused. The speech of the noble Lord, 
however, would gain millions of hearts in 
that country. He did not advocate the 
separate interests of the landlords; he 
did not wish that one shilling should go 
into their pockets. All he asked was 
first, to settle the tithe upon an equitable 
principle, and secondly, when settled as 
to amount, that there should be a fair 
and equitable adjustment of the mode in 
which it should be distributed for useful 
public purposes. 

Mr. David Roche hoped, that, as 
he seldom troubled the House, hon. 
Members would allow him a few moments 
on a question of such consequence to the 
peace and tranquillity of Ireland, and 
especially to the part of Ireland that he 
came from, which had been so lately the 
scene of such a deplorable conflict on the 
subject of tithes. He had deemed it his 
duty, during the Easter recess, to lay the 
right hon. Secretary’s Bill before his con- 
stituents and he was fortunate enough to 
find both the grand juries of the county 
and city of Limerick assembled, to whom 
he submitted the Bill now before the 
House. He assured the right hon. Secre- 
tary for Ireland that both those bodies 
were unanimous in their opinion that such 
an enactment would not produce the tran- 
quillity of the country, and that, as land- 
lords, they declared they would not on 
such terms mix up tithes under any name 
whatever with their rents. He assured 
the House that he entered into the sub- 
ject with the most anxious and_ sincere 
desire to afford his Majesty’s Government 





every information in his power as to what 
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would be likely to conduce to a perma-| on their part. He felt assured that his Ma- 
nent and peaceable arrangement of this jesty’s Government must be as well aware 
difficult subject, and he went the length | as he was of the necessity of not maintain- 
of proposing to the grand juries which he | ing at the public expense asinecure church, 
had the honour of attending, a plan which | in parishes where there were no communi- 
differed in no respect from that of his cants, and the proposed arrangement of 
hon. and learned friend the member for his hon. and learned friend the member 
Dublin, as far as securing the tithe pro- for Dublin was so reasonable, so just, and 
perty of Ireland as a public fund. To' so temperate, that he trusted his Ma- 
that proposition he found the most  jesty’s Government would even still make 
ready acquiescence, and he was convinced | it part of their Bill. With regard to the 
that if the landlords of Ireland, much as_ sacrifice which he admitted he was asking 
they had been traduced, were to obtain| to be made from the public treasury, he 
their tithes at the rate of three-fifths of asked it to procure peace and tranquillity 
the composition, and placed it as a land-| in Ireland, and to save this country a 
tax on their estates, that, so far from} much larger expense in enforcing the pro- 
taking advantage of the clause enabling | visions of the present Bill, which, if fol- 
them to charge their tenants two-fifths, lowed up, he was sure must end in a most 
as proposed, very few would do so, but | deplorable civil war in his country; but 
would relieve the occupying tenant al-| was there no precedent for the grant. Was 
together from the payment of this impost. not twenty millions given last year by this 
Having obtained the opinion of those gen-| House to the West Indians ?—and was 
tlemen, having also consulted the other; not the Protestant Church as unjustly 
resident landed proprietors that he had it | forced on Ireland as slavery was in those 
in his power to communicate with, both | Colonies ? To him it appeared, that 
in his own county, and in the counties of; there was as good a ground to ask this 
Clare and Kerry, and having submitted to! sacrifice as there was to make that to 
their consideration the plan, of all parties | which he had just alluded, but it was said 
making a sacrifice for the public tran- | that the lands were held by the landlords 
quillity, he deemed it his duty to consult | of Ireland, subject to this charge, and 
the Roman Catholic clergy of his ac-| therefore ‘they ought to get no relief, 
quaintance, and from those reverend gen-| Were not the lands of England held by 
tlemen he received communications highly the proprietors subject to Chnreh- -rates, 





approving of the proposal—the Romain 
Catholic Bishop of Limerick, the Dean, | 
and all the parochial clergy of his part of | 
the country expressed the most decided | 
opinion in favour of the plan; but he was | 
bound to say, that although as an arrange- 

ment for the payment of tithe it gave) 
great satisfaction, yet the allocation of | 
the fund was also a most material point, 
and it would be 9 want of candour in him | 
not to state, that to produce a full measure 

of gratification to the country, it was ab- 

solutely necessary to make that a part of | 
the Bill. If, however, his Majesty’s Go- | 
vernment would not, or could not, on the | 
present occasion, grant to Ireland the 

whole of her just expectations, still, he. 
hoped that their measure of relief would 

come as near the proposal of his hon. | 
and learned friend the member for Dub- | 
lin, as possible. The giving satisfac- | 
tion to the great body of the work- | 


ing farmers, by relieving them from sixty | 


per cent of the composition would leave 


them so little to pav, that he was quite | 
convinced no further difficulty would arise | Member. 


and to all the charges for building and 
maintaining the edifice of the Established 
Church ?—and yet is there not at this 
moment a proposal from his Majesty’s 
Government to this House, to release the 
lands of England subject to the vestry- 
tax, tothe extent of 250,000/. per year, 
out of the Consolidated Fund? He 


‘thought he had made out a case which 


demanded at least equal justice for Ire- 
land, and he hoped it would meet with 
the consideration of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. He thanked the House for the 
kindness with which they had heard him, 
and in conclusion he felt a hope, from the 
temper and course of this debate, that a 
happy and amicable adjustment of this 
difficult subject might still be obtained. 
Mr. Littleton would not trouble the 
House for more than two minutes. The 
hon. member for Limerick had urged the 
authority of the grand jury of Limerick 
against his (Mr. Littleton’s) Bill; but it 
would appear that the grand jury were 
equally averse to the plan of the hon. 
The immediate object of his 
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(Mr. Littleton’s) Bill was, to provide for 
the extinction of tithes by their redemp- 
tion. A strong objection he had to the 
proposition of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber was, that he required a grant of the 
public money to complete his plan; and 
the proposal seemed more extraordinary 
as coming from a party who were loudest 
in their outcries against any grant to the 
Established Church. The next question 
was, who would benefit by the proposed 
alteration? Where the tenant had along 
lease, he would reap the benefit; where 
a short lease was held by the tenant, the 
landlord would be the gainer. He did 
not feel it necessary to express his own 
opinions on the subject of appropriation ; 
he had his own opinions of course, and 
when the proper time came, he should not 
shrink from the expression of them. 
When he brought forward this measure, he 
declared the sentiments which he had al- 
ways entertained, that the appropriation of 
the revenues of the Church, when secured, 
was a fair object for Parliamentary inter- 
ference. But the first point was the real- 
ization of these revenues— that of appro- 
priation might afterwards be discussed. 
This was a view of the subject in which 
he felt justified in saying all the members 
of the Government concurred. 

Mr. Sheil would only say three words. 
The right hon. Gentleman had said, he 
did not agree with the Paymaster of the 
Forces. Did he mean to censure a Ca- 
binet Minister? [‘‘ Oh, oh!” and cries 
of ‘* Spoke.”| | He had spoken on one 
question—this was another. ‘1 insist 
on my right,” the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman continued, “‘ and [ am not to be 
pushed by an exclamation, from the ground 
on which I firmly, but respectfully, stand. 
I said that the right hon. Gentleman de- 
clared he did not agree with the Pay- 
master of the Forces, and now, if you 
please, cry ‘‘ Oh” to that. Compare the 
exclamation with the fact. [‘‘Questzon.” | 
I am speaking to the question; | am 
speaking to a question that touches men’s 
interests, men’s feelings—that searches 
the heart of the Cabinet to its very core. 
I do entreat the House to put aside any 
feeling of disrelish they may entertain 
towards myself, and remember that I am 
an Irishman, and acting in the discharge 
of my duty.” The hon. and learned 


Member proceeded to say, that a Cabinet 
Minister had come forward, and in the 
most solemn and deliberate manner had 
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expressed his opinion respecting the ap- 
propriation of the revenues of the Church, 
which would be hailed with joy by the 
Irish people. Now, he would ask this 
question—did not the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman present a most extraor- 
dinary contrast to the speech of the noble 
Lord? The opinion of the House might 
be, that he had no right to ask this ques- 
tion. The hon. Baronet, the member 
for Westminster, had congratulated the 
House on the sentiments to which the 
Government had given expression, Was 
he not to share in those congratulations ? 
He desired a clear stage and no favour, 
Of what fault was he guilty? What 
crime had he committed, that he should 
be debarred from declaring his senti- 
ments? But the people of Ireland would 
hear what that House refused to listen to. 
He had asked the question, and it would 
be for the Cabinet to answer it. One word 
more; this Bill, by one of its most essen- 
tial clauses,—one which contained the 
very marrow of the question,—provided, 
that the money to be raised should be 
laid out in the purchase of land, to be 
conveyed for ever to the Irish Church. 
Would the noble Lord vote against this 
clause in the Committee, and thus ratify 
his pledge ? 

Lord Althorp said, that the hon. and 
learned Member who spoke last had cer- 
tainly not spoken so much to the question 
as to the Cabinet. Before he, as one of 
the Ministers, answered his questions to 
the Cabinet, he would take occasion to 
notice some of the points in debate. The 
Bill now before the House was for the 
purpose of securing the revenues of the 
Church in Ireland to the clergy, which 
they were far from being secured in the 
possession of now. It was not the inten- 
tion of Government to go any further at 
present than to secure these revenues. 
The Bill also provided for the redemption 
of the tax which was to be imposed on 
the land in lieu of tithes. He conceived 
that the first of these objects the Govern- 
ment was bound to effect, and nothing 
less than bound by their duty to do so. 
And, with respect to the second provision, 
he considered that the interests of Ire- 
land were thereby consulted, and that it 
would prove ultimately highly beneficial 
to the people to be able to redeem the 
tithe tax at any future period. It had 
been stated in debate by an hon. Mem- 
ber, that the plan of the hon. member for 
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Dublin, as stated by him that night, was 
preferable to that of the Government. 
He concurred heartily in the praises which 
had been bestowed on the speech of the 
hon. and learned member for Dublin, and 
he concurred, also, with his right hon. 
friend and his noble friend, in thinking that, 
if the plan of the hon. member for Dublin 
could secure the peace of Ireland, the 
sacrifice which it would demand from the 
revenue of the empire would, compara- 
tively speaking, be a trifling considera- 
tion. But, before he agreed in adopting 
the proposition of the hon. and learned 
Member, he must be perfectly assured 
that peace would ensue from its adop- 
tion. He feared that such would not 
be the case. He knew, that the collec- 
tion of tithes caused the greatest strife 
in Ireland; and he knew, also, that 
the pretence for this resistance was, that 
the refusal to pay was not so much 
founded on the amount of the Tithes as 
on the principle of opposing the imposi- 
tion of any such tax. But if otherwise— 
if this proposition would procure perma- 
nent, and not a temporary, peace to Ire- 
land—he then should not have been averse 
to entertain it. If ever it should in future 
appear that the amount of tithes had been 
charged unfairly in any parishes, then he 
would allow, that a case had been made 
out; but as to the general proposal of the 
hon. member for Dublin, although his 
plan, too, contained a redemption scheme, 
yet as he saw no greater, nor so great a 
prospect of peace ensuing from its adop- 
tion, than from adopting the Bill, he did not 
consider himself justified in voting against 
the present measure in favour of the hon. 
and learned Member’s proposition, particu- 
larly as it involved what, in one sense, 
must be considered a large (though if the 
object were attained it would be a small) 
portion of the revenue. The hon. mem- 
ber for Kildare had, also, made a proposi- 
tion, which was to commute the Tithes in 
Ireland, as it was proposed to commute 
those of England. He must remind the 
House, that the circumstances were by no 
means alike in the two countries, and that, 
although, in this country, he might and 
did advocate the principle of adopting an 
average as a mode of arriving at a species 
of rough justice in the matter; yet, inas- 
much as the Tithes in Ireland bore, in 
many Cases, no proportion whatever to the 
rent, he conceived that the same plan 
would not do there, because the satisfac- 
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tion which would result from the diminish- 
ment of Tithes in some places would be 
greatly overbalanced by the dissatisfaction 
which would arise from its being raised in 
others. On these grounds he disapproved 
of the proposals which came from the 
hon. members for Dublin and Kildare, and 
resolved to adhere to the plan of the Go- 
vernment, which, he was ready to admit, 
contained strong provisions for collecting 
the Tithes, though not more than the jus- 
tice and necessity of the case demanded. 
Now, for the question of the hon. member 
for Tipperary, who had evinced so much 
surprise at the difference of opinion which 
existed between some members of the Ca- 
binet on the question of the appropriation 
of the Irish Church revenues. The hon. 
and learned Member was aware of this 
difference before, because he (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer) had heard him 
quote a speech of one of his hon. Col- 
leagues, which proved it to exist. He ad- 
mitted, that there was such a difference of 
opinion; but, at the same time, all the 
Ministers were united in the conviction, 
that it was their duty to secure the reve- 
nues of the Irish Church in the first place, 
and not to allow them to be frittered away 
in the manner which had been threatened. 
When that great object was effected, then 
he admitted, that the question of appro- 
priation would be open to discussion. He 
would not now enter on that question, but 
he should merely state, that it was a 
question open to the consideration of Par- 
liament, and subject to their ultimate de- 
cision. 

Mr. Anthony Lefroy said, it had not 
been his intention to express any opinion 
upon the measure so long under discus- 
sion, till, as the hon. and learned mem- 
ber for Tipperary said, a difference of opin- 
ion on the most important clause in it 
had manifested itself amongst his Majes- 
ty’s Ministers, which pressed hard upon 
their hearts and feelings, and which, he 
begged to assure the House, shocked his 
heart and feelings, and those of his hon. 
friends near him, to a degree which no 
words could adequately express. He, 
therefore, felt it an imperative duty on his 
own part, as well as of those hon. friends 
whom the forms of the House prevented a 
second time expressing their sentiments, 
to protest firmly against the doctrines for 
the first time revealed by the noble Pay- 
master of the Forees. fe had not ap- 
proved of all the details of this Bill; but, 
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with the same desire as an hon. Baronet 
opposite to promote harmony and good- 
will amongst all classes in Ireland, he had 
felt it his duty to give it his support, on a 
distinct understanding. however, that the 
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whole Bill, and not merely a part of it, was _ 


to receive the support of the Govern- 
ment; and it could not be denied, that 
the appropriation clause was the one of 
all others that rendered it most acceptable 
to him and those friends with whom he 
acted; and he would beg to assure the 


the good effects which had been antici- 
pated follow from the passing of this Bill, 
there was no man who would feel more 
sincere gratification from such a_ result 
than himself. Notwithstanding the dis- 
may that was produced on his mind by the 
laxityofthe opinionsofthe noble Paymaster, 
he did gladly catch a gleam of hope from 
the very different sentiments expressed by 
the other members of the Government ; 
but he would boldly declare, in the presence 
of those Ministers, and he desired to do so 
with all due respect, that if he were to be 
thus deceived, the most unexampled poli- 
tical treachery had been practised on him 
and his hon. friends, who had been in- 
duced, under the impression he had stated, 
to support the Bill. He could not, as an 
trish Member of Parliament, who repre- 
sented a large body of Irish Protestants, 
sit down without earnestly calling on his 
Majesty’s Government to pause, if they 
had any such intention—to recollect, ere 
it were too late, that which they could not 
or dare not deny, that those Protestants 
had been chiefly instrumental in cement- 
ing and preserving the Union, which all 
admitted was no less essential to the hap- 
piness and prosperity of England than of 
lreland ; and that, if Ministers persevered 
in this course, they would inflict a wound 


commit a violence for which no future 
acts could ever atone. 


announced his determination to support 
this Bill, his impression was, that the 


applied to the purposes for which they 
were originally intended. His Majesty’s 
Government had since gone from that 
ground. They had abandoned the dis- 


tinct proposition on the face of the Bill, 
and he now claimed to be released from 
the engagement that had been made at a 
time when he was grossly deceived. When 
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the Bill was first introduced, he stated it 
to be his conviction, that there was not an 
honest man in Ireland who would not give 
it his support, and he himself was deter- 
mined to assist in carrying it through. 
But when he saw, that there existed a 
determination on the part of his Majesty’s 


_ Government to avail itself of his credulity 


as the means of advancing such a prin- 


ciple as the House had heard avowed, 
could he stand there as the representative 
of a large county in Ireland, and see, 
House, and the hon. Baronet, that should | 


without resistance, 
attempt at felo de se? 


so outrageous an 
He repeated, that 


| this would be an act of felo de se; and, in 
justification of his remark, he would refer 


to the difficulty his credulity had led him 
into. He had fancied, that Ministers 
meant to do what they said they would 
do—that they would consider themselves 
piedged to what they had originated. He, 
for one, had been shocked to a degree not 


‘to be deseribed when he heard announced 


considered, that he 





the intention of Government. He had 
had to deal with 
gentlemen and men of honour, It might 
be supposed that he was led away by his 
feelings on the present occasion ; he denied 
that it was so. He, however, did feel 
strongly on hearing it stated, that the 
Church revenues were to be applied to 
other purposes than that of the support of 
the Church. His Majesty’s Government 
having taken up this new ground, he 
would only say, that he never would sup- 
port them in it. 

Mr. Littleton said, that in the defence 
of his own character, and in the defence 
also of the Church and his Majesty's 
Government, he must ask the hon. and 
gallant Officer if he was in the House 


-when he (Mr. Littleton) submitted that 


‘resolution to the 
' Bili was founded ? 
for which no balm could be found, and 


House on which the 
And if the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman was in the House, he 


would ask him further if he did not re- 
-member, as nineteen-twentieths of the 
Colonel Conolly said, that when he 


House, no doubt, did, that he (Mr. 
Littleton) then stated, that the question of 


| appropriation was a separate and distinct 
funds with which it would deal were to be | 


question? And if the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman did remember this, on what 
principle could he reconcile to himself the 
language that he had used, when he 
stepped forward and told them that he 
thought, up to this moment, he had been 
acting with gentlemen? The hon, and 
gallant Gentleman having so expressed 
himself, he (Mr, Littleton) would declare 
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that, whether the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man supported the Bill, or whether he 
withdrew his support from it, was to him 
(Mr. Littleton) a matter of the most per- 
fect indifference. 

Mr. Robert Wallace opposed the Bill. 
He did not wonder that it was opposed by 
the Irish Members, when it was intended 
to secure a large revenue to a sinecure 
Church, the only duty of which was to 
keep alive hostility and discord in the 
country. He considered that the Ministers 
did not act wisely by persisting in the 
measure. 

Lord Ebrington considered the question 
of appropriation had been left an open 
question; if he had not so understood it, 
the Bill would never have obtained his 
support. 

Mr. Lefroy said, he did not rise to re- 
discuss the question, but he wished to 
make one or two observations in conse- 
quence of what had fallen from hon. 
Members at his side of the House. It 
appeared to him that his hon. friend 
(Colonel Conolly) was labouring under a 
misconception as to what had fallen from 
right hon. Members opposite. He (Mr. 
Lefroy) did not understand his Majesty’s 
Government as having stated their inten- 
tion to strip the Irish Church of its 
revenues, but what he did understand 
them to say was, that the appropriation of 
these revenues was an open question. By 
the Bill as it stood, the revenues were 
appropriated to the Church. When the 
clause to which he referred, should come 
under discussion in Committee, it would 
be open to any hon. Member to move an 
amendment to that clause, and then for 
the first time the question of appropriation 
would come directly under discussion. As 
the Bill stood at present—inasmuch as the 
revenues were appropriated by it to the 
Church, he felt justified, nay, bound to 
vote for the second reading. In adopting 
this course, he felt on the one hand, that 
he was not compromising the interests of 
the Church in Ireland, while, on the other, 
by rejecting the Bill, he would deprive 
the Church of all opportunity of making 
an advantageous adjustment of the ques- 
tion. Although individual members of 
the Cabinet might not feel themselves 
committed personally to a specifie appro: 
priation of the revenues of the Church, yet 
as a cabinet they were undoubtedly com- 
mitted by bringing in a bill containing a 
clause by which the revenues of the 
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Church were distinctly appropriated to the 
same uses as the tithe composition. Under 


these circumstances he found himself 
bound to vote for the second reading of 


the Bill. 

The House divided on the Question 
for the second reading of the Bill: Ayes 
248; Noes 52—Majority 196 


List of the Nors. 
Lambert, H. 
Lynch, A. H. 
Martin, Thos. 
Nagle, Sir R. 
O’Brien, C. 
O’Callaghan, Hon. C. 
(Connell, Daniel 
O’Connell, Morgan 
O’Connell, Maurice 
O’Connell, Charles 
O'Connor, Don 
O'Dwyer, A. C. 
Q’Ferrall, R. Moore 
O'Reilly, Wm. 
Roche, D. 
Roche, W. 
Ruthven, E. S. 
Ruthven, FE. 
Sheil, R. L. 
Sullivan, R. 
Talbot, J. H. 
Talbot, Jas. 
Vigors, N. A. 
Walker, C. A. 
Wallace, Thos. 
TELLERS. 
Lalor, Patrick 
Ronayne, Dominick 
PAIRED OFF. 
Grattan, Henry 


ENGLAND. 
Aglionby, Il. A. 
Attwood, T. 
Blamire, W. 
Buckingham, G. 8. 
Davies, Colonel 
Fielden, J. 
Kennedy, AF 
Paimer, General 
Pease, J. 

SCOTLAND. 
Oswald, R.A. 

IRELAND. 
Baldwin, Dr. 
Barron, W. 
Barry, G.S. 
Bellew, R. M. 
Blackney, W. 
Blake, M. I. 
Butler, Ilon. Col: 
Callaghan, Dan. 
Chapman, M. L. 
Dobbin, L. 
Evans, Geo. 
Finn, W. F. 
Fitzgerald, T. 
Fitzgibbon, Hon. R. 
Fitzsimon, C. 
Fitzsimon, N. 
Hayes, Sir E. 


Smatti Desrs (Irevanp).] Mr. 
O’ Dwyer moved, pursuant to his notice, 
for leave to bring in a Bill to restrain 
parties from proceeding in the Superior 
Courts in Ireland for the recovery of debts 
under 102, There was already in force 
in England, statutes restricting parties 
from commencing actions in the Superior 
Courts when the amount was recover ble 
in a Court of inferior jurisdiction, and he 
merely desired to extend that salutary 
principle, under circumstances which he 
would shortly state. There was exist- 
ing in Ireland, as the House were aec- 
quainted, civil Bill or Assistant-barristers’ 
Courts, an institution analogous to those 
local Courts which it was proposed to in- 
troduce into England, and from whose in- 
troduction he anticipated most useful re- 
suits to the people. The Assistant-bar- 
risters’ Court had a very extensive juris- 
diction in cerigin casas allecting property, 
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and it was also very efficient for the re- 
covery of small debts; simple contract 
debts to the amount of 10/. were recover- 
able there, at the inconsiderable expense 
of a few shillings. Parties, however, were 
not precluded by the establishment of this 
Court from resorting to the Superior 
Courts for their remedy, and he much re- 


gretted this defect in the law, as he knew | 


that the process of the Superior Courts 
was frequently turned to the purposes of 
oppression and rapacity. Before the Civil 
Bill Courts were established, debts to the 
amount of 101. were recoverable in a sum- 
mary way, by English Bill or paper peti- 
tion, before the Judge of Assize, and the 
third section of the Act of George the 2nd 
provided, that the defendant should not 
be obliged to appear out of the county 
where he resided before any Judge upon 
summons or process. Thus the plaintiff 
had his remedy at a small cost, and the 
defendant had his protection, if the 
humane intention of the Act were not 
frustrated. Subsequent Acts relieved the 
Judges of this business, and transferred 
this summary jurisdiction to the Assistant- 
barristers. There was thus created, at 
the expense of the State, a cheap Local 
Court—a competent tribunal, and one 
where justice could not fail to be obtained. 
He contended, that a vindictive plaintiff 
should not be permitted, unless at his own 
peril, to leave this Court of easy access, 
and select the important process of the 
Superior Court as an instrument of oppres- 
sion. He knew instances where actions 
had been commenced in the Superior 
Courts of Ireland for sums varying from 
thirty-seven shillings to three pounds. 
These were actions for tithes. Why 
should the law permit such a power of 
oppression to exist? What protection 
did the law afford the miserable defendant, 
living in a remote part of the country? 
Had such a person the means of defend- 
ing himself? Most assuredly he had not. 
Judgment was obtained, no doubt—exe- 
cution issued, no doubt—the costs that 
were accumulated were levied, no doubt 
——-and for what purpose? Surely not for 
the simple object of recovering a debt, for 
the process of the Assistant-barrister 
would effect that; but with the worse 
motive of crushing a defendant by the 
ponderous applications of those powers 
which should not be used upon every 
small occasion. It was a_ singular 
anomaly, that by an Act of recent date, 
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for the regulation of Manor Courts in 
Ireland, a seneschal was enabled to remit 
the costs when the decree was for a sum 
under forty shillings, and that the Superior 
Courts, at least in their practice, did not 
evince the possession of any power to dis- 
courage vexatious actions brought for a 
similar amount. His Bill was very simple 
and very brief. It merely enacted, that 
when an action was brought in a Superior 
Court for a sum less than ten pounds, or 
where a verdict .was obtained for less, the 
verdict should not carry costs; and he 
also proposed, that in such cases, where 
there was a verdict for the defendant, he 
should be entitled to full costs. The Bill 
should not extend to any debt where title 
of freehold was concerned. There were 
some other provisions, giving effect to the 
Bill, which he should not recapitulate. 
He hoped, he had laid some grounds to 
induce the [louse to permit him to intro- 
duce the Bill; and he was most certain, 
that its effects would be most beneficial to 
the poorer classes in Ireland. 
Leave was given to bring in the Bill. 


JupGces’ Satary (Scornanp).] Mr. 
Sinclair said, that he should endeavour at 
that late hour to consult the convenience 
of the House, and do justice to his own 
feelings, by expressing his views as briefly 
as possible. If he had been so fortunate 
as to have addressed the House at an 
earlier period, he would have adduced 
many arguments, and enforced them by 
facts, into which he should then very 
slightly enter; more especially as his 
noble friend had intimated to him, that 
the Motion would be acquiesced in by 
the Government. It would be borne in 
| mind, that he did not rise for the pur- 
| pose of proposing, that an increase should 
; be made to the salaries of the eminent 
| public functionaries, in whose behalf he 
| esteemed it a high honour to appear. All 
that he claimed—and he did not see on 
what grounds such a reasonable demand 
could be resisted—was a strict and dis- 
passionate inquiry. And he should appeal 
inno degree ad misericordiam, but alto- 
gether ad justitiam. He must be per- 
mitted to observe, that he came forward 
as a spontaneous, unsolicited advocate— 
and that entirely on public grounds. He 
| had no relatives on the Bench, or who 
were expecting to attain that high honour; 
he had a profound respect for the distin- 
guished persons in question—-and who 
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were better entitled to it ?—and for several 
of their number he cherished a sincere re- 
gard; but he was in every respect a dis- 
interested, and, in one, a reluctant advo- 
cate. Not from any doubt as to the 
merits of the case, but because he wished it 
had fallen into the hands of a more able 
and influential advocate; for which rea- 
son, although he had called the atten- 
tion of his noble friend to the subject last 
year, on the question of settling two thou- 
sand five hundred pounds on masters in 
Chancery, whilst a Civil Judge in the 
Supreme Court in Scotland received only 
2,000/., and had, for three months, ab- 
stained from originating any propositions, 
in the hope that his Majesty’s Ministers, or 
some Scotch Member of greater ability, 
would have superseded the necessity of 
his interference. He deemed it super- 
fluous to do more than enumerate a pro- 
position, acceded to on all hands, and 
contended for most strenuously, by those 
most hostile to sinecures and unmerited 
pensions, that all efficient public ser- 
vants, should be not only adequately, 
but amply remunerated. This principle 
was in a more particular degree applicable 
to the state of a Judge, who ought to be 
placed, as far as such an effect could be 
secured by a liberal amount of income, 
above temptation, and above suspicion; 
the anxietate carens animus as to external 
circumstances to the faithful, independent, 
and zealous discharge of his important 
functions, must be universally conducive. 
Private fortune might or might not be a 
concomitant; and it would be unworthy 
of a great country to suffer such an 
adventitious circumstance to enter as an 
element into its calculations—more espe- 
cially as the delectus persone was of far 
greater moment now, when only four 
Judges transacted the business in each 
division, than when fifteen sat in a single 
Court, and when the abilities or expe- 
rience of each individual were conse- 
quently of less importance. He main- 
tained, that the present salary did not pro- 
vide for a Judge, who had no supple- 
mentary income of his own, the means of 
making an adequate provision for his 
family, and maintaining that station in 
society which his rank entitled, and even 
obliged,himtooccupy. Itwas true, thatof 
late years, some articles had become 
cheaper ; but many others, such as educa- 
tion, insurance, &c., continued on the 
same footing (or nearly so) as before, He 
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must also observe, that many eminent ad- 
vocates had been great losers, even by 
the acceptation of a double gown. That 
considerably larger incomes than 2,000/. 
a-year was realized at the bar at this 
moment. That the country had lost the 
services of distinguished men during some 
of their best years, because they could not 
afford to accept a gown until they had 
realized a fund by their professional exer- 
tions. It should also be borne in mind, 
that, by an arrangement adopted a few 
years ago, the number of those function- 
aries had been diminished, while the duties 
of four Courts at that time abolished, 
namely, the Exchequer, the Jury, the Ad- 
miralty, and the Commissary, had been 
altogether imposed upon the remaining 
Judges, who were not even consulted as to 
the propriety of such a proceeding, to which 
they would in all probability have objected, 
if a distinct pledge had not been held out 
by the then Government, that a propor- 
tionate increase of remuneration should be 
an indispensable, as it certainly would 
have been a just and equitable con- 
comitant. A large saving had accrued 
to the public by these extensive arrange- 
ments, and it would surely be proper and 
reasonable, that a portion of that sum 
should be devoted to the indemnification 
of those distinguished persons on whom 
so much additional labour had devolved, 
and without whose assent they could not 
fairly have been carried through. He 
begged leave also to observe, that an aug- 
mentation of the salary of the Scotch 
Judges had always gone, pari passu, with 
that of the incomes of the English Judges, 
and maintained its due proportion, and 
whenretarded,had been made retrospective, 
excepting in the case of the latest increase, 
which took place in 1825, when the value 
of money was precisely similar to what it 
now was, and when the case of the Scotch 
Judges had only been deferred until the 
amountof augmentation could be regulated 
in proportion to the extent of their own du- 
ties. The English Judges had now consider- 
ably more than double the income of those in 
Scotland; that of the Irish was also, he 
believed, about 3,800/.; nay, he bad been 
informed, that under the Loval Courts’ 
Bill, the subordinate functionaries, whom 
it was proposed to establish were to have 
been fixed at 1,500/. per annum. Could 


it, therefore, be fairly contended, that 
2,0002. per annum was enough for a 
Judge of the Supreme Court in Scotland ¢ 
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Some of them, indeed, had double gowns, 
which entitled them to 2,6002. per annum, 
but that increase was very hardly earned, 
aud by no means proportioned to the 
intensity of labour which the alarming 
progress of crime had of late occasioued. 
And as far as the business of the Court 
of Session was concerned, it was just as 
important that those who were only judges 
in the civil court should be men of the 
highest legal attainments, as the possession 
of a double gown was a more advant- 
ageous circumstance, aud gave an addi- 
tional weight of influence in the decisions 
of the civiltribunal. It was very true, that 
even the present amount of salary might 
induce respectable members of the profes- 
sion to accept the office. But would such 
a proceeding be just towards either the 
bar or the country? Ought advocates of 
high eminence and accomplishment to 
plead before Judges of inferior attainment, 
because they themselves could not afford 
to accept situations of such permanent 
importance, and to discharge the duties 
of which, with honour and efliciency, they 
themselves were far more competent thau 
the men into whose hands a most unsea- 
sonable economy had alone caused it to 
devolve? He believed, that the present 
Judges enjoyed and merited the highest 
consideration on the part of this House 
and the public. And the case of the 
venerable persons who presided with sc 
much honour and integrity over the two 
divisions, were especially entitled to fair 
and even favourable attention. This would, 
as he confidently anticipated, be the 
result of the inquiries which he had the 
honour to propose and on the propriety of 
which he deemed it quite unnecessary to 
expatiate more fully at so unseasonable a 
moment. Thehon. Member concluded by 
moving for ‘‘the appointment of a Com- 
mittee to inquire into the salaries of t!y 
Judges in Scotland, with the nature and 
extent of their duties.” 

Mr. Gillon would detain the House 
but a very few minutes in bringing for- 
ward the Amendment to the Motion of 
his hon. friend, of which he had given 
notice. He could scarcely suppose, that 
his hon. friend was serious in the propo- 
sition he made to augment, at a period 
like this, the salaries of the Scotch Judges, 
when the profits of capital, the rents of 
land, the products of industry, and the 
wages of labous, had sunk to so low a 
scale. He begged to state to the House 
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what had been the amount of the sala- 
ries of the Scottish judges. In 1786, 
they were 1,0001.; a further augmenta- 
tion was made in 1799 to 1,2801.; and, 
in 1810, on the plea that the prices of the 
necessaries of life, and the expense of liv- 
ing had increased, they were raised to the 
present rate of 2,0001. Besides this, there 
were five Lords of Justiciary who received 
6002. additional, and three who had been 
Commissioners of the Jury Court, who 
received also 6001.; and although the 
Jury Court had been now for many years 
abolished, these Commissioners still re- 
tained their salaries for doing nothing ; 
and the Lord Chief Commissioner also 
drew his full salary of 4,0002. per annum. 
The Lord Justice Clerk received 4,000/. 
per annum, and the Lord President 
4,300/. Therehad been no want of eminent 
men to fill the situations of Judges in 
Scotland before the salaries were aug- 
mented, and in the records of those times 
would be found names that would fully 
bear comparison with those of the Judges 
of later times. The salaries had been 
increased in 1810, as he had already 
stated, on the ground of the increase of 
the price of the necessaries of life, and of 
the expense of living. But what had 
taken place since that period? We had 
had a return from war to peace prices, 
and the bill of 1819 had passed, the pro- 
priety of which it was not uow his business 
to discuss; but the effect of which had un- 
questionably been to raise the value of 
moncy at least thirty-five per cent —in his 
opinion more than fifty per cent (an opin- 
ion in which he believed that his hon. 
friend concurred, which made it the more 
remarkable, that such a proposition should 
emanate from him). Since that period 
the rent of land had fallen thirty per cent; 
a still further reduction must take place 
to keep pace with the exigences of the 
times. A change in the Corn-laws was 
unquestionably at hand, which would 
further reduce the value of land. All this 
he, as an agriculturist, was prepared to 
meet and submit to as an act of necessary 
justice to his distressed countrymen ; but 
it was on this condition, that the public 
functionaries, and other classes of society, 
should submit to a like reduction. In 
1810, the period of the last augmentation 
of the Judges’ salaries, the price of wheat 
was 106s. per quarter ; it was now little 
more than half. House rent, butcher’s 
meat, wine, &c., had fallen in a like pro- 
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did not anticipate any serious opposition 
to his Motion. Some doubts had arisen 
as to the exclusive nature of the privileges 
of the Bank of England, and as it was 
clearly the intention of the Legislature to 
secure its privileges to that Establishment 
on the renewal of the Company’s Charter, 
a clause explanatory of those privileges 
had been introduced. By that clause any 
company or association might carry on 
business as bankers within sixty-five miles 
of London, provided they did not issue 
notes within a less time than six months 
after date. On the strength of that de- 
claratory clause a society had been formed, 
very numerous, highly respectable, and 
possessing a very large capital. They had 
commenced the business of banking, were 
every day obtaining fresh accessions of 
strength, and thereby conferring on the 
public those great advantages which ev ery 
man conversant with commercial affairs 
Was aware must arise from a secure system 
of banking. That community did not 
apply for any exclusive privileges or 
powers, but merely for the convenience of 
suing and being sued in the name of their 
Chairman, which would, in fact, be of 
greater advantage, and be a greater pro- 
tection to the public than to themselves. 
On these grounds he could not anticipate 
that the Bank of England (although he 
had heard that the Bank did not display 
a very friendly feeling towards the new 
establishment) would oppose the second 
reading of the Bill, because, whatever 
doubts might have arisen as to their privi- 
leges, the clause to which he alluded, 
would convince the House that the present 
Bill was no infringement upon those privi- 
Jeges. His opinion was, that it did not, 
in the slightest degree, infringe upon them. 
He trusted that the rumour which he had 
heard, that the noble Lord, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, meant to oppose 
the second reading, was not correct. He 
knew enough of the noble Lord’s senti- 
ments to believe, that he was friendly to 
the principle of the Bill, and he thought 
the noble Lord could only oppose the 
measure on the ground that he stood 
pledged to the Bank to resist all such 
measures. He understood, that the Bank 
had accused the noble Lord of not having 
dealt with perfect fairness towards it, but 
he believed such a charge was unfounded. 
The present was certainly not a question 
which involved the interests of a few pri- 
vate individuals only; it was a question 
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which involved a most important principle, 
and one in which the whole community 
was deeply interested. The rejection of 
the Bill would be a denial of justice to the 
people of England. For example, as the 
law stood, if any individual not having a 
special agreement with the Bank, had a 
claim on that he could only recover it by an 
action of trover, and if he omitted one of 
the partners’ names, he would be nonsuit- 
ed, and have the costs of the action to 
pay. If they refused to pass this Bill, that 
would add one more to the many dis- 
graceful instances of legislative bungling 
which already disgraced the Statute-book. 
He trusted, that the House would not 
sanction such a glaring injustice. He 
(Mr. Clay) had no unfriendly feeling to- 
wards the Bank of England; there were 
amongst its supporters and managers 
many whom he reckoned as his private 
friends. The respectable banks of London 
had nothing to fear from the London and 
Westminster Bank. The law said, that 


joint-stock banks might be established, 


and he (Mr. Clay) claimed from that 
House that the London and Westminster 
Bank should not be yet down. Within 
the last twenty years the privileges now 
sought by that Bank had been granted to 
no less than forty-two institutions, and he 
could not see how that House could ex- 
tend the privileges in one instance and 
refuse them in another. He claimed but 


justice for that establishment, and with a 


perfect confidence, that the House would 
do it justice he would content himself by 
moving that the Bill be now read a second 
time. 

Lord Althorp said, that the hon. mem- 
ber for the Tower Hamlets had represented 
him as having no wish to prevent competi- 
tion in banking establishments. But the 
hon. Member certainly might have known 
that, although he had no objection toa 
competition between banks that did not 
issue their own notes, between those which 
did issue their own notes he had stated 
that he entertained strong objections to a 
competition. He confessed he did not 
think, that the public would derive any 
advantage from such a competition; on 
the contrary, he could easily conceive that 
such a competition might in many in- 
stances be injurious, because the effect 
might be, to generate and continue an 
excessive issue of paper money in order to 
accommodate the public. He thought he 
could prove, that it would have a tendency 
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to an excess of accommodation in the 
metropolis. He did not think that there 
would be any advantage to the public 
from such a state of competition as this 
Bill would give rise to. With respect to 
another point, whether the Parliament 
ought to give any additional privileges to 
joint-stock banks, he felt no doubt. In 
all the discussions upon the Bank Charter 
he had stated, that the clause which per- 
mitted the establishment of joint-stock 
banks, though it took away the privileges 
from the Bank of England, did not in- 
crease the privileges of other commercial 
companies against the Bank of England. 
The hon. member for the Tower Hamlets 
said, that he asked for what was of no 
consequence. If it was of no consequence, 
why ask for it? But the whole of the 
hon. Member’s speech was intended to 
show, that it was of consequence, and 
that the effect of granting what the Bill 
asked, would be a great advantage to the 
joint-stock banks, for the exclusive privi- 
leges of the Bank of England interfered 
with the internal arrangements of those 
banks, and thus rendered it more incon- 
venient on their part to transact business, 
and more disadvantageous to the public, 
and, therefore, they claimed additional 
privileges. That it was of consequence, 
was proved by the fact that it was neces- 
sary to have an Act of Parliament to 
obtain it, which should give those banks 
additional advantages to those they pos- 
sessed under the charter. He (Lord Al- 
thorp) did not think that Parliament would 
be justified in acceding to the Motion. 
They had made a bargain with the Bank 
during the last Session, and according to 
that bargain they would not be justified in 
granting any additional privileges to those 
banks. This was the main ground upon 
which he opposed this proposition; be- 
sides, he did not think, that the public 
would derive any advantage from it, but 
even if it would, he thought that they 
were bound not to depart from the terms 
upon which the last charter had been 
granted. He did not know, that the pre- 
sent system of banking of the metropolis 
was liable to great objections. He would 
not, however, enter into that point at pre- 
sent. He felt that the system generally 
acted upon in this metropolis was as much 
calculated for the convenience of the com- 
mercial interest as it could be. Looking 
at the question in this light, and not feel- 
ing that there would be any advantage in 
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encouraging competition, but, above all, 
feeling that, after granting the charter of 
last Session, they would not be justified 
in extending the privileges of association 
in competition with the Bank of England, 
he felt it his duty to oppose the proposi- 
tion, and he would, therefore, move that 
the Bill be read a second time that day 
six months. 

Mr. Patrick Stewart said, that all the 
Company asked to be given them by the 
present Bill was, that one of its Members 
be allowed to sue and be sued in the name 
of the Company. It was intended to 
remedy a glaring defect in the law, and 
the House could not with justice resist the 
Motion of his hon. friend. He never 
knew an instance, and he believed there 
was none on record, of the privilege which 
this Bill was to confer being refused, and 
he thought that this was not the occasion 
to make the exception, when an Establish- 
ment was formed of so much advantage to 
the public. The objections raised by the 
noble Lord rested more upon private than 
public grounds, as was proved by the attend+ 
ance the noble Lord had upon the benches 
behind him. The noble Lord might have 
been inadvertent when he made his de- 
clarations last year, but it was upon the 
strength of those declarations, that the 
Londonand Westminster Bank was started. 
The noble Lord, by the speeches he made 
when the Bank Charter Bill was under dis- 
cussion, led the House and the country to 
believe, that the noble Lord considered it 
lawful for banks with more than six part- 
ners to be established. On the faith of 
that understanding, this Bank had been 
established. The hon. Member referred to 
several passages in Lord Althorp’s speeches 
on August 9th, 1833, to show, that the 
establishment of Banking Companies in 
the Metropolis was consistent with the 
law.* No comment from him could make 
those declarations stronger, and he, there- 
fore, was at a loss to know why the noble 
Lord should now oppose what he then 
had thought it right should be effected. An 
additional reason why this power should be 
granted, was to be found in the present 
state of banking in this country which 
was notoriously bad. He could confirm 
this by some of the greatest authorities 
that ever appeared in that House. The 
hon. Member read extracts from the 
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speeches of Mr. Huskisson,* and Sir 
Robert Peel,+ to show that our banking 
system, and the law of partnership re- 
quired revision. This was good practical 
sense. The opinions of those Gentlemen 
were decidedly in favour of a change in 
the detective law of partnership which 
would place our system of banking upon 
a sounder footing than it now was, and 
make it approach the system which had 
so long, and so beneficially existed in 
Scotland, where not more than one 
Bank had failed, and that had paid 20s. 
in the pound, in the same period that 704 
had failed in England. A very short 
statement of facts would show the advan- 
tages and safety of the joint-stock plau 
compared with that which had produced 
so much loss in England. From the year 
1810 to 1822, out of seventy banks in 
London, twenty-two had failed. The debts 
proved under them, amounted to upwards 
of seven millions, of which four millions 
and upwards were never paid. At the 
present time, there were only forty-nine 
or fifty banks in London, notwithstanding 
the great increase of the population. The 
London and Westminster Bank was in- 
tended, and would introduce into the 
metropolis all the advantages and safety 
of the Scoich joint-stock banks. It 
consisted of hundreds of wealthy partners, 
and all they wanicd was, for the con- 
venience of the public more than their own, 
to have the privilege of appointing one of 
their own number who might sue and be 
sucd for them. To say, that it was an 
innovation, was no argument, for all im- 
provements were innovations. He there- 
fore begged leave earnestly to recommend 
the Bill to the House, as worthy of their 
support. 

Sir John Wrottesley said, he had stated 
before, that the “ great panic” arose out 
of the misconduct of the Bank of Eng- 
land, which, in order to get itself out of a 
scrape, sacrificed the country bankers. 
But while be said that, he was a friend to 
justice, and must say, in his opinion, that 
the House had no power to recognise the 
establishment of any Banking Company 
within sixty-five miles of London. As to 
the success of the Scottish system, that 
was more to be attributed to the careful 
habits of the people, than to its intrinsic 
merit. The Parliament had sanctioned 
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the monopoly of the Bank for ten years, 
and itcould not be doue away with but by 
a general Act, to which he would agree, 
but he could not agree to the Motion of 
the hon. Member. 

Mr. Gisborne said, this question was 
opposed by the country bankers, by the 
London bankers, by the Bank of England, 
and by the noble Lord, (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) but he hoped the latter 
was not a Government opposition; but 
a local one only. The article in which 
banks traded, was the circulation of the 
country, which ought not to be refused one 
class of his Majesty’s subjects any more 
than another. The Act said, that banks 
might be established, and the noble Lord 
said so too, but he added, ‘‘ You shall be 
virtually outlaws.” He (Mr. Gisborne) 
was willing to be bound by the words of 
the Act, but not by any private under- 
standing between the noble Lord and the 
Bank of England. He could not believe 
the majority of that House would oppose 
this Bill, which was similar to those incor- 
porating the Scottish banks, and Insurance 
Companies. The Liverpool Banking 
Company was exactly a case in point. It 
was supported both by reason and prece- 
dent, and should have his support. 

Mr. Hume would only occupy the time 
of the House for afew moments, while he 
begged to protest against the assertion 
of the hon. Baronet (Sir John Wrottesley) 
that an Act of Parliament prevented the 
passing of this Bill. The principle of it 
was one of justice; it was not the Com- 
pany’s interests which were consulted, but 
the public advantage, in affording a facility 
to any persons wishing to embark capital 
in the banking system. He was surprised 
at the opposition given to the Bill by the 
noble Lord (Lord Althorp), for the measure 
was one of public utility and justice. ‘The 
monopolists were protected, but the pub- 
lic were neglected, by the course of the 
noble Lord ; and he hoped that the House 
would give the Company that facility 
which all joint-stock companies should 
have. 

Mr. John Smith opposed the Bill. If 
it were passed, the effect would be the 
creation of twenty new banks in London, 
and the consequent withdrawal of the de- 
posits from the Bank of England. The 
right hon. Baronet, the member for Tam- 
worth, in his (Mr. Smith’s) opinion, had 
done an effectual service to the country by 
the introduction of that Bill which sup- 
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pressed small notes under the amount of 
51. In his opinion, that system had been 
productive of misery to the people of 
England, and the country was much in- 
debted to the right hon. Gentleman for 
having suppressed the circulation of the 
notes. He hoped the House would main- 
tain its engagements with the Bank of 
England. 

Mr. Baring thought the whole question 
for the House to consider was, whether 
the present Bill interfered with the privi- 
leges of the Bank of England. He de- 
nied that it interfered with its legal privi- 
leges, and on this point he differed totally 
with the noble Lord opposite. There was 
a particular restriction in the clause 
which had been alluded to against the 
issuing of notes; and that being the only 
restriction, it was clear, that banks 
might be established, provided they did 
not interfere with that restriction. He 
did not think either the Bank of England 
or the private banks of London would be 
injured by the Bill, and it was absurd to 
assume the nature of our engagements 
with the Bank of England as a reason for 
not doing a simple act of justice. 

Mr. Pryme could not see on what 
ground a Bill like the present was to be 
rejected, aud therefore he should vote for 
the second reading. 

Mr. Cayley conccived, that the exten- 
sion of such an establishment would make 
the Bank of England more liberal in its 
transactions, 

Sir Francis Burdett complained of the 
liberality which characterised the trans- 
actions of the Bank of England, and which 
would be obviated by the establishment 
of banks like that under the consideration 
of the House. He cordially supported 
the second reading of the Bill. 

Mr. Alderman Thompson said, that, 
within a twelvemonth after the Govern- 
ment had entered into an arrangement by 
which the Bank of England gave up a 
sum of 120,000/. annually, it was too bad 
that a proposition should have been made 
to interfere with the privileges of that 
establishment. The Westminster Bank, 
he admitted, was composed of most re- 
spectable and influential Members of that 
and the other House; but they could not, 
on that account, come forward and claim 
for themselves exclusive privileges not en- 
joyed by any other joint-stock banking 
company. The question was, whether, 
consistently with its former acts, the 





House could consent to pass that Bill? 
He contended that they could not; and 
the Westminster Bank had commenced 
their operations with their eyes open, and 
should abide by the consequences. The 
hon. Alderman referred to the letter 
written by Lord Althorp to the Bank Di- 
rectors, and said, he thought, that that 
letter was a sufficient proof that the Go- 
vernment had no intention to interfere 
with the privileges of the Bank of Eng- 
land, and, under these circumstances, he 
must oppose the second reading of the 
Bill. 

Sir Thomas Freemantle defended the 
conduct of the London and Westminster 
bank from the imputations of the hon. 
Member (Alderman Thompson) who had 
last spoken. The hon. Member called 
upon the House to keep faith with the 
Bank. He called upon the noble Lord 
to keep faith with the public. 

The House divided on the question, 
that the Bill be now read a second time 
—Ayes 141; Noes 35: Majority for the 
second reading 106. 

List of the Nos. 
Althorp, Lord 
Baring, T. I. 
Barnett, James 
Biddulph, R. 
Bulteel, J.C. 
Buxton, T. F. 
Crawford, Wm. 
Fielden, J. 
Finch, G. 
Foley, J. UH. 
Gladstone, Thomas 
Gronow, R. LIL. 
Hodges, ‘IT’. L. 
Howard, Philip UH. 
Ilurst, R.U. 
Ingham, R. 
Lennox, Lord G. 
Lyall, G. 
Maddox, J. 


Mangles, James 
Martin, J. 
Marjoribanks, S. 
Mills, J. 
Parker, Sir Hyde 
Russell, Lord J. 
Roberts, W. W. 
Smith, John 
Smith, J. A. 
Smith, V. 
Wall, Baring 
Ward, Charles 
Weylands, Major R. 
Winnington, Sir T. 
Wrottesley, Sir J. 
TELLERS. 
Thompson, Ald. 
Reed, Sir John 


Rerear or tHe Unton (Ire.anp).] 
Mr. Fitzsimon having presented a Peti- 
tion from a place in the county of Limerick, 
in favour of a repeal of the Legislative 
Union, 

Mr. Kennedy said, as he was the only 
English Member who voted for the Mo- 
tion of the member for Dublin, he felt it 
necessary to take some notice of the com- 
ments which a noble and learned Lord 
was pleased to make upon his conduct in 
another place. He could not believe, that 
the observations to which he alluded were 
meant to intimidate him, or that it was 
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the wish of the learned Lord to control the 
votes of that House; but still he deemed 
it only justice to himself, in consequence 
of those observations, and without further 
reference to the motives which impelled 
the noble Lord to make them, briefly to 
state the reasons which induced him to 
support the Motion of the hon. member 
for Dublin. It had been said, that the 
hon. Member sought for a Repeal of the 
Union, and that his Motion was directed 
to the attainment of that object; but was 
that the fact? He denied, that any such 
construction could in fairness be put upon 
the Motion, inasmuch as, instead of asking 
to have the Union repealed, it only sought 
the appointment of a Committee to ascer- 
tain what were the present effects of the 
Union with regard to Ireland, and what 
the probable consequences of the connec- 
tion were likely to be. In all cases where 
grievances were complained of, it was, he 
submitted, the duty of Parliament to in- 
stitute inquiry; and that being all the 
Motion called for, he considered he was 
bound to vote for it as he had done, with- 
out, however, being answerable for any of 
the opinions expressed in the course of 
the debate. It would, indeed, be a mon- 
strous principle to establish that, because 
a Member felt it his duty to support this 
or that proposition, he was, therefore, to 
be responsible for the opinions of those 
by whom a question was brought forward ; 
and it was just as reasonable to hold him 
accountable for the opinions of the noble 
Lord, the member for Northamptonshire, 
or say, that he approved of the budget of 
the hon. Baronet, the member for Lincoln- 
shire, because he had voted in favour of 
their Motions, as to assume that, because 
he had voted with the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin, he must necessarily 
be the advocate of Repeal. He denied 
any such doctrine, and begged it to be 
distinctly understood, that although he 
had voted for inquiry, he was not there- 
fore pledged to Repeal. On the contrary, 
so far as he knew of the matter, he firmly 
believed that a dissolution of the connec- 
tion between the two countries would not 
only be highly detrimental to the empire 
at large, but most disadvantageous to Ire- 
land herself. He thought it right to make 
this avowal, in order to show, that the 
noble and learned Lord had attacked him 
without cause, and misrepresented the 
motives which had induced him to vote 
for a Committee, as the means by which 





alone the question of Repeal could be got 
rid of. He still entertained the opinion, 
that a parliamentary investigation would 
be more. efficacious in setting the matter 
at rest than any discussion, however tem- 
perate and deliberate, that might take 
place in that House. And, with respect 
to arguments adduced from figures, was 
not a Committee absolutely necessary to 
render those arguments intelligible? He 
therefore contended, that a Committee 
should have been appointed to sift the 
matter to the bottom; but, at all events, 
it was his opinion that a consolidated 
Grand Jury Board should be established 
in Ireland, to advise the Imperial Parlia- 
ment as to the measures that would best 
contribute to the good Government and 
happiness of that country. Indeed, he 
should like to see local legislatures on the 
same principle in England; but of one 
thing he was satisfied, and that was, that 
the question of Repeal would never be 
stifled effectually until a Committee of 
that House had reported on the effects 
which the Union had upon Ireland. 
The Petition to lie on the Table. 


GeneraL Recistry or Deeps.]| 
Mr. Brougham moved the Order of the 
Day, for the second reading of the 
General Registry of Deeds Bill. Upon 
doing so, he said, that, notwithstanding 
the vast number of petitions against 
the Bill, he could not feel altogether so 
disheartened as to suppose that the mea- 
sure was now utterly destroyed, or to 
conclude that even if it failed for the pre- 
sent, it would not be in his power success- 
fully to propose it upon some future 
occasion. Although he did not agree 
with a certain noble person in thinking 
that the petitions of the people were little 
better than waste paper, yet he must be 
allowed to say, that upon a question like 
the present, feelings of interest might be 
very readily excited and petitions procured 
against a measure good in itself, because 
it was not sufficiently understood through- 
out the country. He considered it quite 
impossible that anybody who had attend- 
ed to the subject, or who had an interest 
in land, could doubt that the principle of 
registration was a good one. They might 
differ as to the mode. Some might wish 
to have all deeds sent up to London 
—others might prefer a system of district 
registration to one of central registration 
—others again, like his hon, friend oppo- 
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site, might think that every man should 
be his own registrar—might, in fact, be 
favourable to a system of domestic regis- 
tration, according to which every man 
might inscribe on his own parchment all 
the incumbrances to which it was sub- 
jected from ;that time forth to the end of 
the world; all, however, recognized the 
principle of registration as good. He 
would not enter into the merits or de- 
merits of the plan ; he would reserve what 
he had to say upon the subject either for 
the latter portion of his observations or 
for a future occasion, when the Bill would 
come before the House for considera- 
tion, more in detail. As to the principle 
of the measure, no one could hesitate to 
admit, that it offered a security to property, 
and a greater facility of disposing of it by 
sale or transfer than was at present en- 
joyed by the possessors of land; and in 
bringing forward the Bill for the third 
time, it was scarcely necessary for him to 
say he was actuated by no personal in- 
terest or personal motive. He had per- 
severed, and he would continue to perse- 
vere, in advocating the measure, because 
be believed it to be one which the landed 
interest would hereafter thank him for 
having introduced and proceeded with. At 
present, he would not say from ignorance, 
but from not having their eyes sufficiently 
open to the evils by which they were af- 
fected, and which this Bill would remove, 
he feared they were in no small part op- 
posed to it. He had no intention of 
entering into details or troubling the House 
with any lengthened discussion as to the 
merits of the measure. He could perceive 
that, in all the meetings in Yorkshire, and 
in all the petitions from the county which 
was the most opposed to the Bill, there 
was nothing said against the principle of 
registration ; the opposition was, to regis- 
tration being metropolitan. But not only 
having heard that night, as well from 
petitioners as from the lips of hon. Mem- 
bers of that House, that some of them 
were opposed to all manner of registration, 
he would beg for a moment to call their 
attention to the great benefits which would 
be provided by a measure such as that 
he had introduced. Look at the situation 
in which any gentleman acting as a trus- 
tee might be placed. He would give one 
instance, and this would be better than a 
host of abstract arguments. The case 
was one which fell within his own know- 
ledge, and it would illustrate what he 
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wanted to set forth as well and as simply 
as it possibly could be done. On the 
occasion of a marriage it was provi- 
ded, in the marriage articles, that any 
money which might come to the wife 
should be conveyed to trustees for her use, 
under certain provisions. The father of 
the lady died, and he left upwards of half 
a million of money, which he directed by 
his will trustees to convey to the use of 
his daughter for her life. Here, then, 
she took a life-interest in the property. 
Well, afterwards this lady and her hus- 
band fell into embarrassed circumstances, 
and having exhausted all their available 
funds in the first instance, they were com- 
pelled to seek further assistance from her 
friends, and a large sum was raised ac- 
cordingly for the benefit of her husband’s 
creditors. All this while the marriage 
settlements were slumbering in the tin 
box of an attorney; and the trustees had 
allowed the money to be raised upon the 
life-interest. An action had been since 
brought against the trustees for not having 
conveyed the money according to the 
settlements; and if this succeeded, then 
innocent men would be made answerable 
for a sum frightfully large. Here it was 
obvious there was no fault in them; the 
mischief arose from the want of a registry, 
for had there been one, the money could 
not have been raised on such security as 
had been proffered. He therefore put it 
to hon. Members, any of whom might be 
placed in a similar situation from uncon- 
sciousness of the existence of a particular 
instrument, whether it would not be well to 
provide some security against innocent 
persons being subjected to a risk so fright- 
ful; and he put it to them, whether that 
security could be obtained by any other 
means excepting those of a general and 
complete registration. Passing from the 
general question, he requested them to allow 
him to advert to the provisions of the Bill 
then before the House. By the Bill he 
had introduced, it was proposed, that the 
registering officers should be appointed by 
the Crown, hold their places during good 
behaviour, and be paid by salary from 
the Consolidated Fund. The object of 
the Bill was, to make registration general, 
and to simplify the mode of registration. 
Now, as to the latter branch of the object, 
it was quite clear, that if a multiplicity of 
deeds were to be registered in one office, 
unless there was the nicest order and the 
most admirable plan and method, such 
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intolerable confusion must arise, so great 
and so grievous would be the risk of 
overlooking a deed, that the security of 
property would be most seriously com- 
promised. He admitted that, unless the 
mode of registering deeds were to be 
made perfectly simple, and altogether 
free from the chances of confusion, no 
greater curse could befall the country 
than the enforcement of a general system 
of registration. In advocating this part 
of his measure, however, he felt that it 
was scarcely possible for him to detail the 
provisions so as to make himself intel- 
ligible to the House. The same difficulty 
presented itself that would occur in the 
attempt to make long algebraic calcula- 
tions clear to an assemblage in propound- 
ing them by word of mouth, mstead of 
displaying them in written characters 
upon paper. He could, therefore, in this 
part of the subject only rely upon the 
authority of the learned persons to whom 
he had submitted his plan in detail, who 
had tried it by all possible tests, and 
who had come to the deliberate conclusion, 
that it would perfectly answer all the 
purposes to which it was intended to 
apply. In the first instance, he had to 
quote the high authority of Mr. Bell, of 
the Chancery-bar, who had begun by 
objecting to the measure, but who had 
afterwards, upon due examination, come 
to the contrary conclusion. Next, he had 
to appeal to the authority of the Com- 
missioners appointed by the Crown to 
report respecting the state of the law of 
Real Property. The plan, to give a popu- 
lar illustration of it, was similar to that 
adopted in making out one species of ea- 
talogues for libraries. There might be a 
list of the names of books, and an index 
referring to pages and contents; with 
respect to deeds, however, it would be 
very inconvenient to have the names of 
parties, so numerous would be the names 
—so many Smiths, and Browns, and so 
forth would there be, and so difficult 
would be the means of accurately de- 
scribing and distinguishing them. But 
if, instead of a list of names and table 
of contents, there were to be a catalogue 
of the deeds—that was to say, in the 
other case, of the volumes themselves, 
and an index, as it were, to the titles of 
the books and the contents, you would 
have only to turn to the deed, and there 
you would find who were the creditors, 
gud what were the incumbrances, as you 
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would in the other case the contents of 
the volume. You would havea catalogue, 
in a word, of deeds and encumbrances, as 
you might have a catalogue of the titles of 
volumes. Now, in Yorkshire, there was 
a registry of the names of persons and of 
the contents of the deeds. He objected 
to the plan of his hon, friend, the mem- 
ber for the North Riding of Yorkshire, 
because it went to continue this mode of 
registration. In the index of names and 
of the parcels in the deeds there must be, 
perhaps, some thirty references, and as 
many entries in the register; while all 
that was effected by these could, accord- 
ing to his plan, be done by one entry, 
giving the root of the title and a symbol 
for the various deeds. This word ‘“ sym- 
bol” was objected to by his hon. friend as 
something mystical—as conveying some- 
thing strange and horrible to the imagin- 
ation—as a word, in fact, that should 
not be breathed beyond the precincts of 
a freemasons’ lodge ; therefore had he, 
to relieve the conscientious scruples of 
his hon. friend, removed the obnoxious 
word “symbol” from the present Bill, 
and adopted another in its stead, but, 
practically speaking, the plan remained 
the same. The great object would be 
effected of having only one entry. You 
went to the registrar, and he turned up 
the page, and you forthwith acquired all 
the information of which you were in 
search. He, therefore, trusted, that, should 
the House prefer a system of district re- 
gistration to one of central registration, 
that at least the simpler plan of arrange- 
ment which he had proposed would be 
adopted. Next he begged to state, that 
he had great objection to his hon. 
friend’s Bill. First, it would cause 
great expense. It might be argued 
that, after the gentlemen in each district 
had built their registry-office there 
would be an end to the expense; but he 
could not help thinking, that considerable 
difficulty would be made about the ex- 
pense, when he remembered what took place 
about the registering of freeholders under 
the provisions of the Reform-bill. It 
would be recollected, that the expense of 
the registration was thrown upon the new 
freeholders, and that. even the shilling was 
not very willingly paid by the individuals 
enfranchised. Further, as to the expense, 
he had ascertained, that, in Yorkshire, the 
practice was, for an attorney, if he had a 
distance fo travel, which would keep him 
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absent from home for a day, to charge two 
guineas for registering a deed, and so on 
in proportion to the distance, and one 
guinea and a-half for what were called 
“ expenses”—that was to say, for prepar- 
ing the memorial, &c. Thus, it appeared 
that a deed carried the smallest distance 
for registry, cost three guineas and a-half ; 
and he had ascertained that the average 
expense of registering a deed from Shef- 
field, Hull, Ripon, Leeds, Halifax, Tad- 
caster, and York, rather exceeded 51. ; 
sometimes it was done at less cost. His 
hon. friend was aware that, in Yorkshire, 
it was not usual to register a deed imme- 
mediately after it was executed ; a soli- 
citor was in the habit of waiting ull he 
had ten or twelve deeds to register; and, 
in some instances, he never registered 
deeds except during the period of the as- 
sizes. Registration, in fact, was not im- 
perative. Now, it was an essential part 
of this measure to make registration ab- 
solutely necessary; if it were not, there 
was no security for the creditor, or for pro- 
perty in general. The essence and virtue 
of this measure was, making registration 
part and parcel of the deed. Conse- 
quently, when a deed had been executed, 
it would be absolutely necessary that it 
should be registered at once. ‘Then it 
would take place that the attorney would 
have forthwith to set off with the deed to 
get it registered. Here was a certain ex- 
pense to be incurred by the purchaser, 
large or small. Now, on the other hand, 
if the registration were to be made at 
one place in the metropolis, whereto there 
was the safe and speedy conveyance of 
the mail, the expense of transmission 
and of registration would not exceed 5s. 
He therefore threw this out as a consider- 
ation to those who pressed for district re- 
gistration. He warned them of the ex- 
pense ; if they incurred it, they would do 
so with their eyes open. Further, to il- 
lustrate the expense and inconvenience, 
he would state, that a letter leaving Ap- 
pleby on a Monday for Kendal, which was 
twenty-five miles distant, reached Kendal 
on Wednesday, and an answer might be re- 
ceivedon Friday. Now, ananswertoa letter 
written from Appleby onthe same daymight 
also bereceived from Londonon the Friday. 
From this he concluded, that, instead of 
intrusting a deed to this cross-post, people 
would, in all cases, prefer despatching it 
by a man on horseback. He next must 
state, that in Yorkshire nothing but me- 
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morials were registered; and he should 
infinitely regret the adoption of this system 
of registration, being as it was extremely 
mischievous. He had himself seen the 
bad effects of imperfect records. There 
might be descriptions of the parcels of 
land, and of what had been actually done 
by the parties; but that was not sufficient. 
The hon. Member cited a case, in which 
a deed had been executed and a memorial 
registered, which memorial bore out the 
fact, that a deed had been executed for 
the benefit of certain parties in 1799. 
They, however, were now in the Court of 
Chancery, with the view of being enabled 
to sell the property, because there was no 
legal proof that the deed had been exe- 
cuted, and that the trusts had been carried 
into effect. The title was consequently 
unmarketable, and it could only be made 
marketable by the Court of Chancery. 
Now, if it had not been for the memorial 
telling of the deed without detailing the 
contents, they might have sold the pro- 
perty. But every man, it was said, liked 
to keep his own sheepskin. Well, a copy 
might be registered; aye, but this cost 
money. ‘True, but so did the memorial ; 
and the consideration really was, whether 
the difference in the expense was notamply 
compensated for by the security afforded 
by the copy, and from its making the 
title perfect. Besides, the expense would 
not fall heavily on those in narrow circum- 
stances, for the deeds of small properties 
would necessarily be small, and, of course, 
the cost of copying could not be very 
great. One of the strongest objections 
which had been urged against the mea- 
sure was, that it would interfere with the 
arrangements under which money was 
usually raised by landed proprietors. Let 
the House consider the terms on which 
bankers lent their money at the present 
moment. He would wish to know what 
impediment it would throw in the way of 
a person desirous of borrowing money, if, 
instead of producing his title-deeds to a 
banker, he produced a certificate of the 
registration of his deeds, and said, ‘‘ This 
is my title, you will find the deeds under 
letter A, No. J, in the Register-office ?” 
If the banker believed the statement, he 
would lend the money upon the certificate; 
and if he entertained any doubts upon the 
subject, he would write to the Register- 
office to have them solved. It had been 
urged, that the writing to London would 
cause an inconvenient delay, It certainly 
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would create delay toa certain extent ; but, 
after all, it was a question of confidence. 
If the banker had confidence in the per- 
son who wanted the money, he would lend 
it at once; and if he had not confidence, 
he would require time to obtain inform- 
ation. This was precisely what occurred 
at the present moment. If a banker had 
confidence in the person who applied to 
him, he lent him money upon the parch- 
ments which he produced; but if he had 
no confidence in him, he required time to 
examine into his title, and this, in most 
cases, would be longer than would be ne- 
cessary for writing to London, and receiv- 
ing an answer by return of post. The 
question, he repeated, was entirely one of 
confidence, and he defied any hon. Mem- 
ber to put it upon any other footing. He 
believed that the system he proposed 
would greatly facilitate equitable mort- 
gages, and would afford a security to 
the lender which at present he did not 
possess. He had heard instances of 
bankers in London having been defrauded 
by persons borrowing money for the se- 
cond, and even the third time upon the 
same estate. This never could occur if a 
register existed, unless through the negli- 
gence of the lender. As the office which 
he proposed to establish in London would 
be on a large scale, and conducted by men 
of great experience, who would be well 
paid, and would work well, the business 
would be conducted with great regularity, 
and would be less liable to error than in 
offices scattered over the country. One 
word with respect to county registration. 
It had not, in his opinion, been proved, 
that if the system of registration were not 
central it must necessarily be by counties. 
It must be obvious that, in some counties 
of small extent, where the transactions 
were few, the officers would have compa- 
ratively little to do, whilst in others they 
would be overworked. It appeared to 
him, therefore, that if either or both the 
bills at present before the House should 
20 into Committee, the question would be, 
not whether the system of registration 
should be established in each county, or 
in London alone, but whether it should be 
confined to the metropolis exclusively, or 
extended to several districts of the coun- 
try, so as to have four or five register- 
offices instead of one. If the House 
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should be of opinion, that the principle of 
registration was bad in itself, and ought to 
be rejected, let it declare so by its vote, 
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and not sanction even the domestic legis- 
lation suggested by the hon. member for 
Lincolnshire. By adopting this course, 
the House would relieve both him and his 
hon, friend, the member for Yorkshire, 
from the charge of the weighty measures 
which they had undertaken, instead ofkeep- 
ing them in suspense until the end of July. 
If, on the other hand, the House should 
be of opinion, that the principle of regis- 
tration was good and ought to be adopted, 
he would suggest that both bills should 
be allowed to proceed to a Committee, in 
order to have two points determined.—Ist, 
whether a register-oflice should be esta- 
blished in London alone, or whether offices 
should be opened in several districts of 
the country ; and 2nd, whether the York- 
shire index, or that which he recom- 
mended, should be adopted. He wished 
it to be understood, that by allowing the 
Bill to be read a second time, the House 
would by no means stand pledged to the 
establishment of the London office, and 
his hon. friend also thought that, by read- 
ing his Bill a second time they would not 
be pledged to the establishment of district 
offices. All that they desired was, that 
the Bills might be read a second time, in 
order that they might decide what course 
should be adopted. He would not detain 
the House longer than by moving, “ that 
the Bill should be read a second time.” 
Mr. Heathcote felt it his imperative duty 
to oppose the second reading of this Bill. 
With reference to what the hon. and 
learned Member had said relative to acci- 
dents arising from the loss or concealment 
of deeds, he must observe, that he had had 
the honour to present several petitions 
against the measure, from persons who he 
knew were incapable of stating a false- 
hood, which asserted that instances of 
that kind were extremely rare. If, how- 
ever, the fact were as stated by the hon. 
and learned Member, the remedy proposed 
was worse than the disease. It appeared 
to him, that the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber’s plan, so far from diminishing the 
number of accidents, would considerably 
increase them. It was absurd to suppose, 
that many deeds would not be lost in the 
course of their transmission to London, and 
that the most unfortunate results might 
not ensue from clerical errors in transact- 
ing the immense mass of business which 
would press upon the London office. A 
central office might be suitable to a small 
country like Scotland, but was wholly in- 
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applicable toa great and populous kingdom 
like England. The plan might facilitate 
transactions with respect to great masses 
of property, but it would not with respect 
to small freeholds. The publicity which 
the hon. and learned Member’s plan would 
introduce into money transactions would 
be in the highest degree injurious. It 
was unnecessary for him to dilate upon 
the advantages which society derived from 
the circumstance of persons being enabled 
to obtain temporary pecuniary assistance by 
depositing their deeds with bankers, or 
other capitalists, undera pledge of secrecy. 
This advantage, so useful to the commer- 
cial world generally, but especially to the 
agricultural interest at the present mo- 
ment, would be altogether taken away, 
and that, in itseif, was a sufficient reason 
for rejecting the Bill. It had been said, 
that the opposition to the Bill had been 
got up entirely by country attornies ; but 
he would ask, whether there were no Lon- 
don lawyers on the other side? For his 
part, he would not challenge any man’s 
motives; but he must be allowed to say, 
that the tendency of the Bill was, to re- 
move to London, business which could be 
better and more conveniently transacted 
in the country. It was notorious, that, 
recently, many measures had been brought 
forward, the object or the effect of which 
was, to benefit the London at the expense 
of the country practitioners. By this new 
system of centralization—that, he sup- 
posed, was its name—London was every- 
thing, and the country nothing. With re- 
spect to county registration, he had less 
objection to that than to the plan of me- 
tropolitan registration. In conclusion, he 
must observe, that he scarcely ever knew 
a question against which such an unani- 
mous feeling prevailed. ‘To go no further 
back than this evening, there had been 
about 100 Petitions presented against the 
Bill, and only one in its favour. Persons 
of opposite political opinions, and of va- 
rious degrees of wealth, from the richest 
landowner down to the humblest free- 
holder, had united in offering their oppo- 
sition to the measure, and in compliance 
with the wishes of his constituents, and in 
support of his own opinions, he would 
move, ‘‘that the Bill be read a second 
time this day six months.” 

Mr. Cayley said, that the measure which 
hehad the honour to introduce was founded 
upon the principle of locality. He had, 
however, no objection to act upon the hint 
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which had been dropped by the hon. and 
learned Member, and to unite two or more 
small counties, if it should be found con- 
venient to do so. His plan differed from 
that of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
also in this—that the index which he pro- 
posed to establish had undergone the test 
of 100 years’ experience ; but even upon 
this, he proposed to ingraft certain im- 
provements which had been suggested by 
a committee of solicitors of the West Rid- 
ing of Yorkshire. He congratulated the 
House on the conciliatory tone which had 
on the present occasion been adopted with 
respect to the system of district registra- 
tion. No doubt could be entertained that 
this plan was more palatable than that which 
would establish a general register-office 
in London. The argument of the hon. and 
learned member for Southwark proceeded 
upon the principle, that the Yorkshire and 
Middlesex plans of registration admitted of 
no improvement; but he (Mr. Cayley), 
proposed to improve it as well as to extend 
its application. He, perhaps, as a civilian, 
ought to apologize for having introduced 
a measure of this nature, and the only 
excuse he could offer was, that he knew 
that similar measures were eyed with sus- 
picion when introduced by lawyers. The 
principle of registration had been so often 
canvassed in that House, that he would 
not long occupy their attention upon that 
point. He might, however, be excused 
for stating the result of the applications 
which had been made by the Law Com- 
missioners, chiefly to country attornies, 
for their opinions on the subject. The 
answers in favour of registration were 105; 
doubtful, fifteen; against it, twenty-four. 
The opinion of country attornies who 
generally transacted three or four branches 
of business in their offices, was, upon the 
present subject, of more importance than 
that of London attornies, whose practice 
was usually limited to one branch of the 
profession. One of his objections to the 
establishment of a general office in London 
was, that it would so diminish the practice 
of country attornies, that it would be no 
longer worth their while to reside there. 
If, however, a central office was to be es- 
tablished, why not fix upon Leicester for 
that purpose, that town being more cen- 
trically situated than London? The hon. 
and learned Member said, the establish- 
ment of a London office would be less 
expensive than that of district offices. 
Now, he had taken the trouble to inquire 
2A 
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into the cost of the building of the office 
in the North Riding of Yorkshire, and he 
found that it was 8002. That in the 
Kast Riding cost 3,000/. He would sup- 
pose, that twenty would be necessary for 
the whole country, and that they would 
cost 3,000/. each; this would amount to 
ouly 60,0004. T hat ground of argument 
therefore, entirely failed. But the hon. 
and learned Gentleman stated, very justly, 
that the expense of the buildings would he 
merely the expense of a day, and the con- 
sideration of the greatest importance was 
the expense of the parties who should 
register for the time to come, Now, he 
(Mr. Cayley) thought, he should be able 
to prove, that the expense of district re- 
gistration would be much less than that 
which would be inseparable from the 
establishment and maintenance of a me- 
tropolitan registry. The hon, and learned 
Gentleman had stated, that according to 
his plan, the cost of the transmission and 
registration of deeds might fairly be esti- 
mated at 5s. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman last year, however, had computed 
that expense at 1/. 5s., and he (Mr. Cay- 
ley) believed, on the information of those 
who were well acquainted practically with 
the subject, that to register a deed would, 
on an average, ace ‘ording to the hon. and 
learned Gentleman's plan, cost somewhere 
about 32. 3s. The hon. Member then 
read a statement made before the Com- 


mittee by a gentleman named Shaw, of 


Leeds, who had given evidence as to a 
number of deeds registered at Wakefield 
between 1817 and 1833. A ealeulation 
had been made of the expense of register- 
ing ninety-one deeds, taken indiscrimin- 
ately, and the office fees amounted to 


3ll. 3s. 8d., which was at the rate of 


6s. 8d. a-deed; the whole expense, in- 
cluding memorial, journey, and other 
incidental charges, was 218/. 2s. Id., 
which made the average 2/. 6s. 7d. a-deed. 
Deducting, therefore, the charge of the 
journey, which by this caleuiation amount- 
ed to IZ. Is., and the stamp on the me- 
morial, which was 10s. more, and which 
was to be discontinued, an average would 
be left of 15s. 7d. a-deed, which, contrasted 
with the 3/. 3s. given as the probable 
average by those conversant with the sub- 
ject, there would be a saving of 2/.8s. on 
each deed, under the local system. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman had insisted 
on his plaw of index, as if it had been 
peculiarly applicable to a metropolitan 
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registry, whereas, if good in principle, it 
would extend also to Middlesex and York- 
shire. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had quoted the high authority of Mr. 
Bell in his favour; and he (Mr. Cayley) 
would, on the other hand, quote the opin- 
ion of Mr. Bickersteth, who stated, that 
the symbolical index was of so intricate a 
nature, that it could not be understood 
but by practical persons, and who, there- 
fore, preferred the index of names to one 
of places. In a case like this, he held, 
that experience was the best guide; and 
the Middlesex and Yorkshire registrars 
had now been in existence for 100 years ; 
and he must be permitted to state, that 
Mr. Fenton Scott, registrar of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, at the head of a 
connnittee of solicitors, had come forward 
in the handsomest manner, and offered to 
adopt any practical improvement which 
might be suggested in the present system. 
He proposed, that a yearly index should 
be made out ina dictionary form, which 
would be at once simple, plain, and intel- 
ligible, and would greatly reduce the dif- 
ficulty of search. He would now take 
other ground, im order to meet the argu- 
ments for a metropolitan registry. The 
hon. member for the county of Somerset 
was opposed to all registries, and the 
Corypheus of that party out of doors was 
Mr. Hall, who had given evidence on the 
subject of registration, and who being a 
London barrister, not a country attorney, 
would be considered an impartial witness. 
That gentleman summed up his objections 
to a single metropolitan office thus— 
‘ First, Delays and loss of time as regards 
all dealings far from the metropolis, and 
which constitute the great mass of deal- 
‘ings. Second, Risks of absolute loss 
and of accidental delays by carriers, 
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the deeds and documents, which losses 
and delays will be especially felt by per- 
sons borrowing, who are often pressed 
for time, and whose safety from rain 
‘may depend on time. Third, The greater 
expense to all persons in the provinces 
at all far from the metropolis, compared 
with the having the office a short dis- 
‘tance from their own doors. Fourth, 
‘ The necessarily unequal pressure of the 
expense and delay arising from distance, 
on diflerent classes of purchasers, bor- 
rowers, &c., especially as regards small 
purchases, loans, and Seana: Fifth, 
‘ Supposing the register an open one, the 
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‘ greater difficulty thrown in the way of 
‘ poor persons in searching the register 
‘ for the discovery of frauds or suppressed 
‘rights. Sixth, As regards wills, it seems 


‘impossible, that one register alone in 
‘ London should not prove a great griev- 
c 


ance to all but the rich; and it would be 
an absolute concealment (from the im- 
possibility of poor persons paying the 
cost of search), of all rights and claims 
of such persons. Seventh, The induce- 
ments which would arise from these ex- 
‘ penses, risks, and delays, for parties 
often to take all chances of title, and 
rely on presumed honourable deg aling. 
Eighth, The difficulty of proving right 
to vote at elections, if a title to a vote 
depends on the metropolitan recister, 

especially if the deeds are to be left in 
the custody of the office. Ninth, The 
vast accumulation, which must ultimately 
take place, of registers in one otlice, and 
the consequently increasing difficulties 
of searching, and risks of mistakes in the 
office and agents. Tenth, The impolicy 
of making one office in the metropolis, and 
under Government control, the sole de- 
pository of all the titles in the kingdom. 
Eleventh, The impolicy of drawing, and 
even forcing into one focus in the me- 
tropolis, all the law business of the king- 
dom, and thus withdrawing from the 
provinces all their most intelligent attor- 
nies, agents, &c., and making every title 
and dealing in land in the kingdom de- 
pendent upon solicitors and agents, of 
whom, personally, the parties can know 
nothing. Twelfth, The great risk from 
fire, riot, and rebellion, where all the 
titles to all the lands in the kingdom are 
accumulated in one spot.’ On the other 
hand, the advantages of local registration 
were summarily “stated as follows :— 
‘ First, Facility of access; greater de- 
‘spatch of business; less expense; anc 
less risk of carriage, &c. Second, 
Promptness in settling aifairs, a matter 
often of the greatest importance. ‘Third, 

Business transacted more under the eyes 
of the parties concerned, and by solicitors 
and agents known to them, in whom 
they place personal confidence, and on 
‘ whom they may satisfactorily rely. Fourth, 
‘ Greater encouragement to complete and 
‘ register all transactions, instead of leav- 
‘ing transactions unregistered, and ix 
‘ fiert. Fifth, Greater encouragement 
‘ venerally to make the office a register of 
* all matters of evidence, and a voluntary 
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depository of title-deeds, the same being 
then sufficiently accessible. Sixth, Great 
diminution of expense and trouble in all 
transactions of smaller value, and partial 
charges, leases, &c. Seventh, Greater 
facility given to parties to act for them- 
selves, in searching and obtaining inform- 
ation from the office, depositing deeds, 
&e. Eighth, Greater facility for searches 
of wills, and for all supposed suppressed 
rights. Ninth, Greater facility of refer- 
ence at elections, if the register be al- 
lowed any influence upon the votes. 
Tenth, The advantage to the inhabitants 
of the district (whom it most concerns) 
of having the registrar and other officers 
more under their own eye, check, and 
apimadversion. Eleventh, The advan- 
tage of enabling the people to transact 
their affairs at or near their own homes, 
and within the notoriety (more or less) of 
their neighbours and _ fellow-citizens. 
Twelfth, The advantage of keeping up 
in all the provinces a wholesome distri- 
bution of general business, a general 
knowledge of property-law, and a supply 
of well-informed, intelligent, and respect - 
able solicitors and agents. Thirteenth, 
The greater independence of Govern- 
ment power over and interference with 
the titles of the kingdom. Fourteenth, 

The less risk from national i injury by fire, 

riot, or rebellion. Fifteenth, Local re- 

gisters of deeds falling in much more 
conveniently with registers of wills and 
administrations, marriages, births, and 
deaths, and pedigrees, and local facts.’ 
No better arguments could be given, and 
with greater ability, by a more impartial 
witness in favour of the local system. 
The hon. member for Essex had been ex- 
amined in favour of metropolitan registra- 
tion, and yet he stated that, in the vast 
number of transactions he was in the habit 
of carrying into effect, he had known 
ereater ‘delay to have occurred from em- 
ploying London rather than country 
agents. With respect to equitable mort- 
gages, he felt inclined to withdraw the part. 
of his Bill which related tothat subject, when 
it came to be considered in Committee, be- 
cause Mr. Shaw had given it in evidence, 
that, in times of panic, when moncy was 
wanted very promptly, if they had to send 
to London from Yorkshire every time they 
had to search, very inconvenient delay 
would. be occasioned, which sometimes 
would be attended with fatal consequences. 
As an instance, he would eive the state- 
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ment of a_ respectable practitioner at 
Sheffield, with whom he had corresponded 
during the vacation; who stated, that 
bailiffs were in possession under executions; 
and if mortgages had not been completed 
and deeds deposited on the same day with 
the bankers (which would be impossible 
under the metropolitan system), total ruin 
would have ensued. Had it not been for 
the facility of depositing deeds, and the 
consequent facility of search in 1825, when 
the panic prevailed at Wakefield, there 
would have been ten times more stoppages 
than had actually occurred. He could not 
help considering this a most important and 
solid argument in the present depressed 
state of the interests of the country 
against metropolitan, and in favour of a 
local system of registration. In the re- 
port drawn up by the then Solicitor-Ge- 
neral reference had been made to the 
countries which had adopted registration ; 
but he would ask, what evidence they 
afforded in favour of a metropolitan re- 
gistry? There were registries in Bavaria, 
established in 1722, in Austria in 1758, 
in Prussia in 1783, but they were all local. 
There were registries in Norway and in 
Denmark, which had been established for 
centuries, and which, with those in Swe- 
den and Italy, were local. There was not 
only a registry in New York province, but 
also in New York city, in Nova Scotia, 
and Geneva, which were all local; in 
short, not one of the examples adduced of 
the practice in foreign countries told 
against, but rather in favour of, local re- 
gistration. He did not need to inform 
the House, that those which existed now 
in England—namely, in Middlesex and 
Yorkshire—were also local. As to Ire- 
land, although they had a metropolitan 
registry in Dublin, he would mention the 
opinion of the hon. and learned Member 
for that city, who stated that, being in 
favour of local courts, he wished also to 
see a system of local registration adopted 
in Ireland. In fact, it held true as a 
general principle, that those who were in 
favour of Local Courts (and he presumed, 
as a noble relative of the hon. and learned 
member for Southwark, in another place, 
held so strong an opinion on that subject, 
the hon. and learned Gentleman himself 
was also favourably inclined towards it),— 
those, he repeated who advocated Local 
Courts ought, following out the same grand 
principle, to support also local registration, 
The same observation applied to Scotland, 
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because, although they had now a metro- 
politan system, one of the witnesses from 
that part of the country stated, that a dis- 
trict or county registry would be much 
preferable. He would bring the matter 
to this test ; he had made a computation 
and found, that of the witnesses examined 
40 were in favour of a metropolitan sys- 
tem, 53 for a local system, and 15 favour- 
able to both. He had given, in the former 
case, the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
benefit of those who were doubtful, in 
favour of the principle of registration 
generally; but, after further inquiry, he 
thought he was fairly entitled to class the 
15 neutrals with the 53, which would 
give 68 in favour of local registration. 
As to the subject of memorial registration, 
he did not consider it so much a matter 
of principle as of detail, but still he was pre- 
pared to apply toit thesametest. Forallreal 
purposes of registration, he thought a full- 
length copy of the deed was unnecessary, 
and a memorial was quite enough; and 
while there were 60 witnesses in favour of 
the former, 64 gave their opinion for 
the latter; and of those who sent com- 
munications from the country, but were 
not examined before the Committee, 58 
supported the memorial, and only 32 the 
whole copy of the deed. He proposed 
doing away altogether with constructive 
notice, and that would get rid of the most 
objectionable part of the Yorkshire and 
Middlesex registries. On one point there 
was, at least, no difference of opinion,— 
namely, that if there were to be a registry 
at all, it should be full and complete. 
But he would entreat hon. Members to look 
at that important question in all its bear- 
ings. They should not lose sight of the 
fact that, at various times, attempts had 
been made to establish a system of general 
registration. Inthe 27th of Henry 8th, 
in the 5th of Elizabeth, in the 5th of 
Anne, and in the 6th and 7th of the same 
Queen, and, lastly, in the year 1815, Mr. 
Serjeant Onslow brought in a Bill for the 
purpose of accomplishing an object so 
often before desired. Not one of those 
attempts had been attended with success ; 
and he hoped that the time would not 
come when a commercial and manufactur- 
ing conniry like England would be sub- 
jected to the evils of a general metro- 
politan registry ; for he felt assured that 
it could not but. be attended with the most 
injurious results, Looking at the evidence 
given before the Committee which had 
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been appointed to inquire into the subject 
of registration, he confessed it filled him 
with surprise to find that so distinguished 
a lawyer as Sir Edward Sugden had been 
called before them. 

Mr. Brougham interposed to say, that 
Sir Edward Sugden had been invited to 
attend the Committee, but had declined to 
be examined. 

Mr. Cayley was not aware of the cir- 
cumstance just mentioned. If the present 
Bill went into Committee,—that was, if 
they were to have any registration at all, 
it would be matter for the Committee to 
determine whether it should be a compul- 
sory or an enabling Bill. It was clear, that 
a Bill of some sort they must have; and 
to prevent the measure of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman being brought before 
them Session after Session, they could 
not do better than adopt one of local re- 
gistration. It would be a plan more con- 
sonant with the habits and feelings of the 
people of England, who at all times de- 
sired to have their affairs brought home as 
near to their own doors as possible. It 
had been said, that registration would be 
advantageous to the landed interest. In 
the present depressed state of that in- 
terest, he believed there was no one legis- 
lative measure capable of doing them so 
much service as a good system of regis- 
tration. At the late meeting of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, it was universally 
admitted, that the effect of the system of 
registration in that district had been to 
raise the value of land. Not only could 
money be obtained on mortgage with 
more facility than before, but a rate of in- 
terest one-half or a quarter per cent lower 
than before. If the Parliament were to 
adopt the principle of registration which 
prevailed in that part of the country aud 
establish it generally, he was perfectly sa- 
tisfied, that it would be attended with the 
most beneficial results to the agricultural 
interest throughout the kingdom. He had 
troubled the House at so much length 
from a desire to save their time upon 
another occasion, for it would be quite as 
well to take the debate then as at any 
other time. He concluded by seconding 
the Amendment. 

Sir George Strickland said, that he 
should with great reluctance have tres- 
passed on the House if he had not devoted 
as much time as possible to the question. 
He could not help congratulating the 
House and the country at large upon the 
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altered tone which his hon. friend had 
taken, and with which the hon. and 
learned member for Southwark had 
brought forward the subject, when he 
contrasted it with the language he had 
held on former occasions. The hon. and 
learned Member had then declared, that 
the opposition to this measure emanated 
only from ignorant lawyers and still more 
ignorant country gentlemen. He was 
glad te contrast this opinion with the feel- 
ing which had been displayed at a pow- 
erful meeting in Yorkshire; he was glad 
to find that there was an admission that a 
system of local registration was prac- 
ticable. He trusted that this measure for 
a metropolitan registry would stand no 
chance of being carried. If he were to 
express what was his own impression, it 
would be that, where such a contrariety of 
opinion prevailed upon such a_ subject, 
that House ought to hesitate long before 
it adopted any resolution to force this 
system upon the country in opposition to 
that which nowexisted. His own feelings 
were in favour of local registration; but 
he thought it would be hardly fair, in the 
present state of alarm with which the 
people contemplated this plan, tothrust this 
measure forward, unless, indeed, the people 
had presented numerous petitions in fa- 
vour of it. It was only recently that the 
country was beginning to understand the 
meaning and purport of this Bill. His 
hon. friend said, indeed, that it only 
wanted to be known thoroughly to make 
it approved of. Now, he thought it only 
required to be thoroughly known to make 
it universally disliked. With reference to 
the Bill befure the House, he said it was 
a great and fearful alteration of the law, 
—it was the adoption of a plan of which 
they had had no experience. By it the 
strong arm of the law was to force from a 
person the possession of his own title 
deeds, and to put them into a Govern- 
ment office. He knew, that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman said, that the mea- 
sure was not compulsory—that was to Say, 
a person might deposit his title-deeds in 
this office if he pleased. ‘* Oh, no,” said 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, ‘‘ you 
are not forced to do so.” Why, certainly, 
this measure did not go to this length, 
that a constable was to be sent after them 
to seize the deeds; but if they did not de- 
posit them, according to the provisions of 
this Bill, they lost their estates. But, 
perhaps, that was a trifle merely, This 
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experiment, again, was one which was 
perfectly novel. He might, indeed, be 
told, that similar instances existed in Swe- 
den and elsewhere; but, from the tenor 
of the first report, which was made in 
1829, upon the strength of which this 
compulsory measure was with so much 
confidence forced upon the House year 
after year, im spite of all the petitions 
avainst it, it was clear, that the Comuits- 


siouers felt some diffidence and waat of 


confidence on that subject. The Report 
of the Commissioners stated—“* We are 
aware of the uumerous aud weighty ob- 
stacles to so novel and extensive a plan in 
a country of so great extent as England, 
where transfers of land are more trequent 
than in any other part of the globe, and 
where the disclosure of private affairs may 
be dangerous to commercial credit.” He 
was not opposed to the registry of the 
memorial, as that would be a sufficient 
safeguard. Now, one of the first and 
greatest uames which were to be found in 


favour of a general registry, was that of 


Lord Chief Justice Hale, who, however, 
whilst he expressed his confidence in this 
compulsory system, stated, that if the in- 
conveniences arising from its adoption 
should be found to be greater than its ad- 
vantages, in such case the plan should be 
rejected, He (Sir George Strickland) 
contended, that the variety of eminent 
men’s opinions was so great, and the in- 
conveniences so much proved by the opin- 
ions of very high authorities, that he 
thought the House ought to hesitate a 
long time before they attempted to force 
upon the country even the local registry 
by memorial. He trusted, however, that 
the House, upon fuil consideration of the 
question, would bardly be in favour of a 
general scheme of registration, by which 
the tithe-deeds would be taken out of the 
hauds of the proprietors. The questien 
was, whether they were prepared to put 
the country at large to a very erievous in- 
convenience, with the idea of remedying 
a few evils which very rarely occurred ? 
lie could prove, that many persons of 
great experience had never heard of any 
inconvenience having been sustained by 
reason of the suppression of deeds. He 
could quote the opinion of Mr, Byrken- 
shaw Thomas, of Chester, who had prac- 
tised in the city of Chester for forty-six 
years as a conveyancer. He declared, 
that he had known but one case of the 
suppression of a deed in which some in- 
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convenience arose; but the transaction 
was not attended with any pecuniary loss 
to the party concerned. fle might refer, 
also, to the opinions of Mr, Preston and 
of Sir Edward Sugden, whose names stood 
so high in the profession and elsewhere, 
that he was convinced their opinions might 
be offered as authorities against any others 
which could be quoted—at least their 
opinions ought to be allowed to have some 
weight in the discussion of a question of 
this sort. ‘The hon. and learned member 
for Southwark had quoted one solitary in- 
stance of abuse or evil. Now, there was 
no opinion to which he (Sir George Strick- 
land) would be more inclined to pay great 
deference than that of Mr. Bell, His ta- 
lents, his age, and his high respectability 
entitled him to the deference of every one; 
and if that gentleman had given an opin- 
ion strongly in favour of general registry, 
he should hesitate before he would pro- 
nounce an adverse opinion. That gentle- 
man said, on the first occasion, ‘1 have 
always entertained great doubt of the 
practicability of establishing a general 
registry, without its oceasioning more evils 


than it would remedy. IT fear the costs of 


search, and the carelessness of persons 
making the search. If we register by 
the names of grantors—John Brown has 
granted to P. Smith, who has conveyed to 
James Wilson, or other names of like fre- 
quent occurrence, and the registry com- 
prehends a large district, it must be the 
business of a life carefully to examine the 
deeds.” Mr. John Bell likewise said, “ If 
I understand the system of roots and sym- 
bols, [ should be in favour of the plan. 1 
think f understand it. [Tam not sure that 
I do understand it.” He might then say, 
he had some doubts respecting this plan, 
with such an authority before him. He 
might contess, that he did not understand 
the system of roots and symbols. Kven 
a great lawyer then sitting under him ad- 
mitted he did not understand this. The 
term symbol, however, was left out in 
this fourth edition of the Bill. If Eng- 
land were divided into nine districts, there 
would be 8,000 deeds registered in each ; 
thus there would be 72,000 registrations, 
and hence must necessarily arise very 
great inconvenience, There would be no 
security to titles, and they would be most 
generously legislating for posterity. There 
would be, in twenty years, one million and 
a-half of deeds registered, that applied to 
“roots and symbols ;” and let them con- 
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sider how they would be enabled to trace 
titles in this mass. ‘They must trace, be 
it remembered, every union, re-union, &e., 
connected by a certain chain; but if one 
link of that chain should be broken, the 
clue was then lost. It was the opinion of 
the Committee, that the index by roots 
was impracticable. Another topic to which 
he would refer, was the great inconveni- 
ence which this measure, if adopted, must 
entail upon the mercantile interest in re- 
spect to the deposiis of title-deeds. The 
hon. Gentleman thought this the best part 
of his Bill; but, from the evidence pro- 
duced before the Committee, it was held 
that there must be a total end of all equit- 
able loans; and it was said, that it was 
thought this would be a benefit to the 
country. But would it prove a benefit to 
the country to withhold assistance to the 
mercantile interest? [It appeared that, 
during the panic of 1825, the searches 
after title-deeds were so numerous, that 
the Registry-oflice in Wakeficld, was, for 
some time, kept open day and night; and 
it was owing to the convenience of local 
registration, that perhaps hundreds of per- 
sons, bankers and others, were saved from 
ruin. Would not the House, then, hesi- 
tate before they would adopt this change ? 
By this Bill, too, a man requirmg to make a 
search, was to swear that he bad an interest 
in doing so. The man might be an attor- 
ney, orhe might send his clerk, to do this. 
If the system extended thus far, it might 
allow the mau who swept an attorney’s 
oflice to gratily his curiosity, for he might 
say he had an interest; and yet they hed 
experience of the danger of exposure. Tie 
alluded to the case of Gaseoigue against 
Hunt, in which Mr. Gascoigne was put to 
the expense of two or three heavy law- 
suits, in consequence of the Cominission- 
ers of Public Charities callmg upon him 


to produce his title-deeds. ‘This matter 


was afterwards brought before the public. 
Some person thought that he could pick 
holes in the title, and the party was obliged 
to try three suits, and as many in Chan- 
cery. So far the party was successful ; 
but much depended upon what should 
take place hereafter. Now, who laid hold 
of this document? Why, it was said, that 
there were many persons practising as at- 
tornies in London who made their liveli- 
hood by finding out flaws in title-deeds, 
and then made bargains with parties that, 
if they were successful, they should have 
a considerable share of the property. In 
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a very able pamphlet which had appeared, 
by a solicitor of the town of Leeds, Mr. 
J. Hi. Shaw, that gentleman observed :-— 
‘ The Bill leaves no option, but compels 
‘every man, whether it suits his conve- 
‘ nience or not, or is agreeable to his feel- 
‘ ings or not, to expose his whole deeds in 
the Register-oflice. 1 call this tyranny 
and oppression. I say expose the whole 
decds, for 1 will not stop to brush away 
the miserable cobwebs introduced into 
the Bill which are dignified with the 
name of restrictions on the right of 
search, The Commissioners for Charit- 
able Purposes, in the exercise of their 
functions, compelled Mr, Gascoigne to 
produce a deed, and the consequence 
has been, that he has already had to de- 
fend three tremendously expensive trials 
at York, and I know not how many suits 
in Chancery. He has so far sueceeded. 
But is the anxiety nothing? is the ex- 
pense nothing? If he had been a poor 
man he must have been crushed by the 
expense, though suceessful in the trials. 
The law suit against Mr. Gascoigne ori- 
ginated with some persons in London, 
said to be attornies. IT understand these 
persons make a trade of hunting after 
flaws in titles, and that yields them a 
pretty good harvest.’—Now, as to the 
expense of building offices for local regis- 
try, if that would tend to prevent the pre- 
sent expensive system, he saw no objection 
to their erecting such places as might be 
necessary, Sir Edward Sugden had sug- 
gested that, in the event of this measure 
being put into practice, the Post-oflice 
must employ a great number ot porters to 
carry 72,000 title-deeds which must be 
then forwarded by the Post-oftiee. Now, 
however well the Post-otlice might be 
couducted, be, for one, would not be com- 
pelled to send his title-deeds by that con- 
veyance. He believed, however, that the 
establishment was not so perfect as it 
might be. It was only a few weeks ago 
he had presented a petition from a town 
in Yorkshire, complaining of the manner 
in which the Post-otlice was conducted : 
and, since that period only, he had heard 
that the matl-bag had been twice lost. 
The circumstances had been represented 
to the Postmaster-General, and he re- 
ferred the matter to some Post-oftice in- 
spector——a person whose appointment was 
perfectly useless, to cover the defects of 
the country postmasters, and these men 
defended every abuse. It was, indeed, 
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most difficult to get redress in such cases; 
and there was always great difficulty in 
removing country postmasters of bad cha- 
racter. He, therefore, objected to his 
title-deeds being sent to a metropolitan 
register office by the post. But wills and 
title-deeds, also, were to be sent up to 
London by these means. Accustomed as 
he and other hon. Members acquainted 
with Yorkshire were, to search for wills 
which were deposited in the cathedral of 
York, where they considered that those 
wills were placed in perfect security, he 
did not think that they were called upon 
(and, indeed, he was opposed to any such 
proceeding), to give up the advantages 
which they now possessed. The real prin- 
ciple of security was, that every man should 
have the means within his own power to 
show his right to his property. The hon. 
Baronet quoted, at great length, the opin- 
ions of Mr. Preston and of Sir Edward 
Sugden. The former of these authorities 
had declared himself thus—‘* Question— 
Are not the expenses now incurred in the 
transfer of Real Property very heavy ?— 
Answer: Very heavy! ruinously so! But 
they will be greater hereafter, under the 
new system.” Again, he observed,— 
‘ That, when a member of the House of 
‘ Commons, he had opposed registration, 
‘ from a conviction that it was not adapted 
‘ to the laws and transactions of this coun- 
‘ try.—Do you still retain that opinion ?— 
Ido. I admit that advantages might be 
gained as applied to large purchases. 
The purchases under 1,000/. are ten times 
as numerous as those above. The object 
of registration is to secure purchasers and 
mortgagees against fraud ; and if frauds 
are so extensive as they are represented 
to be, perhaps it might be expedient, even 
at the enormous expense which is to be 
incurred. But there is not one transac- 
tion in a thousand in which there is 
fraud? By registration, a very large ex- 
pense will be incurred, by taking 999 
persons, in order to save one, out of 
1,000. Sound policy, and economy, 
must weigh the expense to the public as 
a body.’ Sir Edward Sugden held, ‘ that 
the State would possess all the title- 
deeds of all the property in England. If 
the curse of a civil war were to fall upon 
the people of England, few would like 
the opposite faction to be in possession 
of their title-deeds. The office should 
* be accessible; and, therefore, it should 
‘be local. No man’s right should be 
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‘ wantonly broken in upon; therefore no 
‘man’s title-deeds should be taken from 
‘him. Ina few years, a general register 
‘ would destroy itself by its own enormous 
‘weight.’ The hon. Baronet concluded 
his remarks, by protesting against a sys- 
tem which went to force a man to give up 
his title-deeds. The opinions of the high- 
est authorities were so strong, and pre- 
ponderated so largely, as he conceived, 
against the measure, that he trusted the 
House would not accede to the motion of 
the hon. and learned member for South- 
wark, who had tried, by intreaties, to in- 
duce the House to pass this Bill as only 
going to the mere principle of registration, 
whereas the principle really was metropo- 
litan registration, with the deposit of title- 
deeds. He would close his observations 
in the words of Chief Justice Hale—‘* Ex- 
perience and inquiry have proved, that the 
inconvenience of a general system of re- 
gistration would be greater than the bene- 
fits to be derived from it; and, therefore, 
it ought to be rejected.” 

Mr. Lynch said, that no person enter- 
tained greater respect than himself for the 
opinions of Sir E. Sugden and Mr. Pres- 
ton, but it so happened that he could, on 
this question also, quote opinions of able 
men on the other side. He might call in 
evidence, Mr. Sanders, Mr. Humphries, 
and Sir Samuel Romilly; and he was en- 
abled to state, that no one was more 
strongly in favour of registration of deeds 
than the late Mr. Butler. Of the two 
modes of registration suggested, he con- 
fessed, that he preferred metropolitan to 
local registration; but let him see the 
deeds deposited and enrolled, and also a 
good index provided, and he would not 
object to local registration. For many 
reasons, metropolitan registration was the 
most advisable, and that House ought not 
to legislate on the chance of a civil war, 
or the contingency of a tumult. The 
possibility of a rebellion might as well be 
urged as a reason for not permitting wills 
to be deposited in Doctors’ Commons. 
Besides, was there no danger of riots in 
market-towns in the country? Had no 
tumults occurred at Bristol or at Not- 
tingham? He should not therefore suffer 
himseif to be shaken in his conviction of 
the advantage of establishing a metropo- 
litan registry-office, by the assertion that 
it might be in danger, in the event of a 
civil war breaking out. An hon. gentle- 
man had expressed an apprehension, that 
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the country solicitors would lose their bu- 
siness, if a system of metropolitan regis- 
tration was established. He denied, that 
any such result would ensue. If a metro- 
politan registration was established, an 
individual purchasing an estate would go 
to his solicitor in the country, and direct 
him to prepare the deeds as heretofore, a 
duplicate of which would be sent to the 
office in London. This was the only alter- 
ation that would be made. It was a re- 
markable fact, that the set of men who 
would be most injured by the registration 
of deeds— namely, the conveyancers— 
were yet the most favourable to it, because 
they thought it would be advantageous to 
the public. Agreeing with the hon. mem- 
ber (Mr. Cayley) as to the necessity of 
registration, he differed from him as to the 
mode. He objected to any system of 
registration, of which the deposit or en- 
rolment of deeds did not form part. If 
they depended on a memorial, the validity 
of any transfer of property must depend 
on the accuracy of that memorial. He 
thought, too, that the deposit ofa simple 
memorial would tend to increase expense. 
All that was required under the bill of his 
learned friend (Mr. Brougham), was the 
enrolment of a duplicate of every deed ; 
but if the system of memorial was _pre- 
ferred by the House, it would be neces- 
sary for parties to prepare in vellum a 
short abstract of their deeds, to be attest- 
ed by two witnesses, and signed by them- 
selves. Now, no solicitor would assist in 
the preparation of this abstract without 
charging pretty highly for his labour, and 
to this was to be added the expense of 
transmitting the memorial to the place of 
registration, accompanied by the wit- 
nesses. He had no doubt, that the House, 
on comparing this complicated proceeding 
with the simple transmission of the dupli- 
cate deed, would decide in favour of the 
latter. If a memorial only were regis- 
tered, doubts might be raised as to the 
validity of the title, which could only be 
removed by the production of the deed ; 
and if that deed happened to be lost, a diffi- 
culty would be created which could never be 
overcome. He recollected a case brought 
before the House of Lords some years 
ago by a party who had bought an estate 
in Ireland, and wished to get rid of the 
purchase. He found a memorial only on 
the registry, and he demanded the produc- 
tion of the deeds. They were, however, 
lost, and could not be produced, and Lord 
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Redesdale, in consequence, refused to 
confirm the purchase. It was said, that 
great inconvenience would arise from giv- 
ing publicity to these documents, but it 
was well known, that wills were open to 
public inspection in Doctors’ Commons, 
and yet he had never heard of any evil 
arising from it. What was the nature of 
the transactions which took place with 
reference to deeds¢ They consisted either 
in transferring the property, or in effecting 
mortgages, or making family settlements. 
In cases of transfer, there could be no 
desire for secresy; and, with respect to 
mortgages, was it, he asked, fair, that 
they should not be disclosed to the pub- 
lic? Supposing that a company of bank- 
ers, in whom the people placed trust, be- 
cause they believed them to be men of 
property, mortgaged their land, ought 
that House to allow them, by keeping the 
mortgage secret, to obtain credit for that 
to which they had no title. With respect 
to family settlements, the whole family 
was interested in them, and therefore 
ought to be made acquainted with them. 
These settlements were sometimes con- 
tained in wills; and he repeated, that no 
inconvenience had been felt from their 
publicity. It had been objected, too, that 
young men were frequently ruined by 
borrowing money on the security of pro- 
perty to which they were to succeed, and 
that this evil would be increased, if they 
were permitted to have access to the deeds. 
In his opinion, an entirely opposite result 
would be produced, and he believed that 
those young men would be able to borrow 
money on better terms, if they had access 
to the deeds, and could show their title. 
He entirely disapproved of the alphabet- 
ical index, which formed part of the plan 
of the hon. Member for Yorkshire. He 
knew an instance in Ireland, of the search 
after a deed costing 600/.,in consequence 
of the trouble occasioned by the alpha- 
betical index. He could also state, on 
his own knowledge, that a London soli- 
citor was occupied for weeks in searching 
for adeed in Yorkshire. [ Hear.] He was not 
ignorant of the meaning of those cheers. 
His statement was supposed to furnish an 
argument against registration, though, 
properly considered, it was only an argu- 
ment against a defective system of regis- 
tration. The index proposed in the bill 
was, in his opinion, a perfect index, and, 
in the event of its being adopted, he 
would venture to say, that a search, in- 
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stead of extending over a space of weeks, 
and costing an expense of 600/., would 
not occupy more than a single day at the 
most, nor cost more than a few pounds. 
Supposing that a person, whom he would 
call A, desiring to avail himself of the 
benefits of registration, went and got his 
deed registered ; he would receive a num- 
ber or symbol, say No. 10, with a_refer- 
ence to the book in which the deed was 
entered. When that was done, the regis- 
tration was complete. If A wanted to 
mortgage his property, he would show 
this No. 10 to the intended mortgager, 
who would have nothing to do but to go 
to the registration-oftice and search for 
No. 10. The same course would be pur- 
sued, supposing that A. wished to sell his 
property entirely to C. No plan could be 
more simple or convenient than that. If 
C sold a portion of the property to D, 
D needed only to go to the registration- 
office, and get a ticket numbered 20, on 
which a reference would be made to No. 
10; and then, if D sold his property 
again to K, he had only to show his ticket, 
No. 20, which would enable the purchaser 
to obtain all the information he could de- 
sire respecting the title. ‘The question of 
the index came under the consideration of 
the committee up-stairs, and that com- 
mittee had approved of the principle on 
which the index in the Bill of the hon. 
and learned member for Southwark was 
established. Mr. Bell had always been 
in favour of registration, though Mr. Bell 
said that he was afraid of the index. How- 
ever, when the index adopted in the pre- 
sent Bill was explained to him, he said, 
that he was perfectly satisfied, and ex- 
pressed his confident expectation, that it 
would be found to work well. With re- 
spect to local registration, there was a 
difficulty which he wished to explain to 
the House. One of the advantages of 
local registration was founded on the sup- 
position that the party desiring registra- 
tion must be resident either within the 
town where the local registration-office 
was established, or within a few miles of 
it. If, however, a party lived at a dis- 
tance of thirty or forty miles from the 
place, he might more easily communicate 
with the metropolis than with the’ county 
town. Supposing that a person residing 
in Lincolnshire purchased an estate in 
Cornwall, would not the establishment 
of a general registration in London be 
more advantageous to him than a local 
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one in Cornwall? A general registration 
would, besides, have the effect of render- 
ing all proceedings uniform, and of caus- 
ing them to be conducted with the least 
possible expense, He understood, that 
the expense of carrying the deeds to the 
Yorkshire registry exceeded the estimated 
cost of the transmission of the deeds to 


‘the metropolitan office. On these grounds 


he should give his vote in favour of the 
Bill proposed by his hon. and learned 
triend the member for Southwark. 

Lord Morpeth had no difficulty in stat- 
ing, that the sense of that riding of York- 
shire which he had the honour to represent, 
and which it was hardly necessary for him 
to say contained a number of persons of 
large landed property, was almost unani- 
mous against the Bill of his hon. and 
learned friend, the member for Southwark; 
a feeling which he had no doubt that 
riding only shared in common with the 
other ridings of the important county of 
Yorkshire. He thought, it could uot be 
denied that the wishes of the constituency 
ought to have great weight with every 
member of that House, in reference to 
all matters which bore on private concerns, 
and on the administration of property. 
Unquestionably, the sense of the people of 
Yorkshire was favourable to the system of 
registration which they possessed, and not 
to the system proposed by the Bill of his 
hon. and learned friend. They were very 
willing to amend any defects which might 
appear in their present system, but the 
system itself they were desirous of retain- 
ing. It was his intention, therefore, to 
vote, not forthe Bul of his hon. and 
learned friend, the member for Southwark, 
but for the Bill of the hon. member for 
the vorth riding of Yorkshire, in order 


that an opportunity might be afforded of 


considering how far the principle of regis- 
tration contained in that Bill might be 
applied to certain local districts ; leaving 
open other points for future settlement. 
Whatever might be said in favour of me- 
tropolitan registration — and many very 
plausible arguments had already been 
stated in favour of it—it would undoubt- 
edly be exceedingly overous in many re- 
spects, especially to small landed proprie- 
tors, and it would be difficult to guard 
against the inquisition into every man’s 
property which might be undertaken by 
any designing or curious or otiose indivi- 
dual. He did not think, that the principle 
of registration could be carried beneticially 
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into eflect with respect to the great mass 
of the people, except by having it in com- 
parative reach of their own doors, to be 
transacted by their own agents, and to be 
subject to their own inspection, He must, 
therefore, vote against distant registration, 

Mr. John Romilly said, that his bias 
was in favour of metropolitan registration ; 
but it was not so strovg as to make him 
determined to reject the Bill of the hon. 
member for Yorkshire, if he could not 
obtain that of the hon, and learned mem- 
ber for Southwark. He was, however, 
strongly of opinion, that registration 
should take place either by a deposit of 
the original deeds, or exact copies of 
them, which should be equally valid with 
the originals in a court of law. He be- 
lieved, that registration would be attended 
with this good effect, that, after the lapse 
of a certain time—-twenty years for in- 
stance—perfect sccurity of title would be 
obtained. The main object of the mea- 
sure was, to protect the real bond fide 
purehaser of property from claims of 
which he had neither any knowledge nor 
any notice. The hon. member for York- 
shire, in his disapproval of the Bill of the 
hon. and learned member tor Southwark, 
said, that if they adopted that measure, 
they would be legislating for posterity. 
No doubt they would; but was not that 
what they were doing every day? It was 
impossible to enact any measure not likely 
to aflect the interests of posterity as well 
as the interests of this generation. If no 
objection could be urged to the principle 
of the Bill (upon which he believed most 
of them were agreed), be thought it would 
be right to read the Bill a second time, 
and let it go into a Committee, when any 
objections made to its details might be 
amended, or the objectionable parts re- 
moved. The objections hitherto raised 
appeared to him to arise from misconcep- 
tion of the measure itself, or a misunder- 
standing of what had been said upon it. 
One of the objections mentioned by the 
hon. Baronet (Sir George Strickland), 
that it would be productive of confusion, 
bore very slightly upon the principle of 
the measure, and could not happen under 
a due system of registration, such as that 
proposed by this Bill. Besides, he was of 
opinion, that a disclosure of the nature of 
deeds could not of itself be productive of 
injury to the owner of the property, be- 
cause the inquiry would have reference, 
not to the past, but to the future, Much 
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stress had also been laid upon the hard- 
ships which would arise to merchants if 
obliged to expose their affairs, by showing 
the extent to which their property was 
mortgaged ; but be bad conversed with 
many eminent merchants of London upon 
this subject, and their unanimous opinion 
was, that no injury could arise to the 
merchant from such disclosure: on the 
contrary, secrecy on the subject must be 
alike injurious to his creditors and his 
family, who would get something if he 
stopped at first while he had property and 
funds at command, instead of struggling 
on until his affairs became irretrievable. 
He would take a case, that of a person 
living upon a nominal 600/., but having 
really only 4002, a-year. Would it not 
be better, that such person should suffer 
a little pain at first by having his affairs 
inquired into, than have his family re- 
duced to beggary and want? With re- 
spect to the objection, that the title-deeds 
would be taken from the possession of 
the owner, it could not apply, for they 
would be at his command when he re- 
quired them. As to what had been said 
of the expenses attending small purchases 
and small properties when they changed 
hands, he thought they might be dimi- 
nished by shortening the law proceedings 
respecting them. That was the legitimate 
mode of diminishing that expense, and 
not exonerating them from a process by 
which the title would be rendered secure. 
The expense was now augmented by re- 
quiring additional deeds in order to prove 
the title. Another point relied on was 
the difficulty which this Bill would throw 
in the way of raising money. He, on the 
contrary, thought, that the Bill, instead 
of raising difficulties, facilitated the means 
of raising money, as it would enable any 
gentleman to take his deeds to his banker, 
who would at once be enabled to see how 
the property stood. As to the suppression 
of deeds, he agreed with the hon. Baronet 
(Sir George Strickland), in thinking, that 
such occasional losses were not sufficient 
of themselves to justify the imposition of 
a heavy expense upon the whole commu- 
nity. The advantages, however, of the 
Metropolitan Registry Office would be, 
first, that they would only have the ex- 
pense of one establishment; secondly, 
they would have the expense of only one 
set of officers, and, in addition to this, 
they would avoid the expense attending 
the registration of a property lying in two 
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counties (which would be very high). As 
to the objection which had been urged, 
on the chance of an invasion, or civil war, 
or insurrection, surely all other parts of 
the kingdom were equally liable with 
London to such disasters as these. In 
any such event, it mattered not where 
these deeds were kept, but even then, a 
duplicate of the deed would be found of 
service. The hon. and learned Member 
concluded by supporting the second read- 
ing of the Bill. . 

Mr. Ayshford Sanford could not con- 
cur in the view taken by those who saw 
such advantages in the Bill. He had 
heard much about security of property in 
Yorkshire in consequence of the system of 
registration adopted in that county, but 
he would venture to say, that property 
was not a whit more secure in Yorkshire 
than any other county in England. He 
did not think, that property in Yorkshire 
was worth a single year’s purchase more 
than that of any other county. The best 
proof of this was to be found in public 
feeling, and public opinion, both of which 
were in his favour upon this point; and, 
therefore, this was no argument in support 
of local registration. As to the possession 
of deeds, he believed, that few deeds re- 
mained long in the hands of their owners 
after obtaining possession of the property ; 
they must pass into other hands before 
they became, if he might say so, legally 
his. The theory of registration was one 
thing, and the practical effect of it, to- 
gether with the present expenses of con- 
veyancing, was another thing. A very 
large proportion of the transfer of property 
did not take place in London, but in the 
country ; and the country practitioners 
were quite competent to discharge their 
duty in the most effectual manner to their 
constituents. Recitals were necessary to 
deeds, particularly if titles were of ancient 
date; and even at so recent a date as 
twenty years gone by. The proposed 
registration would be attended with very 
considerable expense, and that expense, 
the majority of persons having an interest 
in conveyances and estates were not dis- 
posed to bear. He considered, that the 
proposed Bill, or any other founded upon 
similar principles, would prove prejudicial 
to the interests of the public. Whenever 
any Bill likely to do away with abuses, 
could be introduced upon this subiect, he 
would not oppose his individual opinion 
against that of lawyers of respectability. 
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Mr. Duncombe said, that although he 
looked upon the present measure as one 
of the greatest importance to the country 
generally, yet he should not trespass more 
than a very few minutes on the attention 
of the House, because the subject had 
already undergone such a full and ample 
discussion. Heshould feel, however, that 
he was abandoning his duty to his con- 
stituents, and as a Member of that House 
if he did not offer a few remarks before 
the discussion closed. He thought he 
had a just right to complain of the con- 
duct of the hon. and learned member for 
Southwark, to whom a representation had 
been made, that the system of registra- 
tion at present established in Yorkshire, 
had perfectly succeeded, and was found 
to work well for the advantage of the 
property of the county, and requesting 
that that county might be excluded from 
the provisions of the Bill now before the 
House. This application the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had, in his discretion, 
thought proper te reject, without having 
one single reason, or at least without 
assigning any, for doing so. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman had certainly said, 
that he did not consider the system of 
registration in Yorkshire, so perfect as 
had been represented; but this objection 
came with a very bad grace from the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, because it un- 
doubtedly was owing to the agitation 
which he had himself created and kept 
up on this subject, that many improve- 
ments which were in contemplation in the 
registration of Yorkshire were not pro- 
ceeded with and completed. He was 
happy to state, that the people of York- 
shire were, almost to a man, unanimous 
in their reprobation of the present Bill. 
A number of petitions had been presented 
from various parts of the country against 
the measure. He had himself presented 
some; and the hon. Members for the 
East and West Ridings presented several 
others, praying that the people of that 
country might not be compelled to resign 
to the keeping of the hon. and learned 
Member, or to any other person all their 
title deeds. The opinion of Sir Edward 
Sugden on this measure was decidedly 
opposed to the propriety of such an enact~- 
ment. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
might sneer at the opinion of such a man 
as Sir Edward Sugden ; but he (Mr. Dun- 
combe) believed that few men could be 
found who would disregard the legal ad- 
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vice and judgment of that Gentleman. | moment’s notice to any purchaser. 
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The opinion of Sir Edward Sugden was, , great point with every vendor must be to 


that this measure would do great injury to 


the middle classes, and to society at large, | 


and that it would lead to a great and 
unnecessary expense. 


Mr. Preston, ano- | 


ther eminent law authority, was opposed | 
to the measure; and in speaking of a. 
metropolitan and local registry, he said, | 
that for himself he would prefer a metro- | 
politan registration ; but he would prefer | 
a local registration for the public. He | 
(Mr. Duncombe) was convinced, that | 


nothing but actual force could compel the 
great majority of the people of this coun- 
try to transfer their title deeds to the 
metropolis. The resistance by force could 
not very well be objected to with any con- 
sistency by the hon. and learned member 
for Southwark, who, he believed, had on 
one occasion counselled his constituents 
of that borough, to resist the payment of 
the Assessed-taxes; and that advice had 
been acted upon to a degree, and with an 
effect greater than the hon. and learned 
Member expected. He trusted the House 
would now reject this measure; and that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman would 
never again attempt to repeat it. He 
was at a loss to know why it should be 
attempted again to be introduced, after 
having been rejected last Session. It was 
a question connected with the agriculture, 
and must be injurious to the best interests 
of the country. He would therefore op- 
pose the Motion. 

The Solicitor General observed that 
this Bill had hitherto been debated upon 
grounds which had diverted the House 


from the consideration of the real point | 


at issue. There were two distinct points 
involved in this Bill—first, whether there 
should be a registry at all; and secondly, 
if there was to be a registry, was the mode 
of accomplishing it proposed in the pre- 


sent Bill the best mode that could be de- | 


vised? From the speeches which had 
been that night delivered in the House, 
one would think, that no doubt existed as 
to the propriety of establishing a registry, 
but that all the difficulty arose about its 
details. He was afraid, however, that 
when the House divided, it would turn 
out that there were many who thought 
that we ought to have no registry at all. 





make the purchaser secure. Now, there 
was a great difficulty on that point at pre- 
sent. The purchaser must take his title 
from a person who had an interest in con- 
cealing any defects that might be in it, 
and who might even have created secret 
trusts and covenants, which there was no 
means of discovering without his assist- 
ance. He might be told, that these con- 
cealments of defects in titles were not of 
common occurrence; but that they did 
occasionally occur was matter of notoriety 
to every man in the profession. Take, for 
instance, the case of a gentleman who 
sells his estate. He has created one 
equitable charge upon it, and he after- 
wards proceeds to create another. He 
conceals the first, and, after committing 
that fraud, completes the sale of his pro- 
perty. Now, by that sale, one person 
must suffer, and a code of law had abso- 
lutely become necessary to say which. 
The registration would secure all parties 
from loss, by showing that there was no 
other person who could come into compe- 
tition with them. What a state of things 
must there be, when it became necessary 
to have a code of law to settle the doc- 
trine of constructive notices ! Ought a wise 
Legislature to leave things in such a situa- 
tion that a person, after using all due dili- 
gence, could not say that he had secured 
himself in his title? Was it not right that 
the state of titles should be so arranged, 
that parties purchasing land should know 
at least what they were dealing for? 
Those who had committed or were con- 
templating the commission of frauds, might 
reasonably enough object to registration ; 
but why should any honest man object 
to it? Why should any honest man be 
afraid of it? A man might have objections 
to giving publicity to his pecuniary em- 
barrassments; but ought that considera- 


| tion to prevent the House from voting for 


| 


| general measure. 


There was no question in which the landed | 
_was it not the practice of the House to 


interest were so deeply interested, as that 
which would enable them to have their 
titles so ready as to be producible at a 


a measure which was calculated to secure 
the integrity of transactions? Most of the 
gentlemen who had spoken had admitted, 
that registration was in itself a good 
thing; but then they asserted that it was 
impossible to carry it into effect as a 
At present the House 
was discussing the principle of this Bill, 
and that principle was registration. Now, 


send bills, of which the principle was not 


| disputed, into Committee, to see whether 
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the details by which the principle was to! property, would the country be plunged ! 
be carried into execution could not there | Individuals would be exposed to much 
be settled to the satisfaction of all parties ? ' inconvenience and injury by that clause in 
He believed that such was the practice of | the Bill which enabled any ill-natured per- 
the House; and that being the case, he | son, who had no just ground for doing so, 
should abstain from entering at present | to enter a caveat at the metropolitan 
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into the comparative merits of local and 
metropolitan registration. fle was afraid 
that in their disputes about the mode of 
carrying the principle of this Bill into 
effect, they would lose the principle itself, 
If the House had merely doubted about 
the .mode of effecting the registration, 
they ought to read the Bill a second time, 
and then discuss the mode in Committee. 
Registration was desirable if practicable, 
and he would go into the Committee to 
ascertain whether it were practicable. 

Mr. Pease objected to the Bill. Why 
should the freeholders of this country sur- 


render their rights as Englishmen for a 


security of which they did not see the 
use, and of which they did not appreciate 
the value? There were two principles in- 
volved in this Bill—first, the principle of 
registration generally ; and secondly, the 
principle of a metropolitan registration. 
To the last his constituents objected in 
the strongest manner. They stated, that 
they resided at a great distance from the 
metropolis—that they would be put to 
great expense by sending up their deeds 
to London for registration—that they 
would incur great risk of losing them in 
the transmission to and from the metro- 
polis—and that they would be impeded 
in their efforts to raise money to meet 
temporary pressure by the necessity of 
having the loan registered, or be injured 
in their securities by not having them 
duly registered. The average expense of 
each registration in the metropolis, upon 
the lowest estimate given by the witnesses 
examined before the Committee, would be 
31. He believed that, if the House would 
afford him time, he could prove that the 
average expense would be much more. 
The probable amount of the number of 
registrations in each year would be 
200,000, and thns the country would be 
saddled with an additional tax of 600,0002. 
on property. The hon. and learned mem- 
ber for Southwark said, that ‘ consider- 
able practicable perfection” in the security 
of titles would be accomplished by his 
system of registration. Now, if that 
considerable practicable perfection” did 
not take place, into what an inextricable 
mass of error, as regarded the titles of 


office against any man’s title. By agreeing 
to such a measure, the House would place 
both the agricultural and the commercial 
interests of the country in a position of 
‘great difficulty. It would prevent them 
i from obtaining money on the deposit of 
' their deeds to meet any temporary run to 
which they might be exposed, and which, 
if they could not stop it, might be pro- 
‘ductive of their ruin. He placed little 
}weight on the argument which might 
| be urged against this system of registra- 
tion from the liability of the Registry- 
| office to be destroyed by fire or violence. 
But the office of the prefecture had re- 
cently been destroyed at Lyons; and if 
a similar calamity were to befall the 
metropolitan Registry-oftice, to what a 
situation would the landed interest of 
England be reduced when suddenly de- 
prived of all their deeds and muniments ! 
It might be said, that only the dupli- 
cates of such deeds would be deposited 
in that office. He thought, that it 
would be the deeds themselves, for few 
people would go to the expense of 
making out duplicates of their deeds. 
The freeholders of Engiand were satisfied 
with their present securities, and they were 
treated with hardship when a measure for 
their pretended protection was forced upon 
them against their will, and against their 
conviction of its necessity. He could as- 
sure the House, that such was the feeling 
of all the small freeholders, in the north 
of England. Why should his constituents, 
why should their neighbours, the free- 
holders of Northumberland, be compelled 
to send their deeds up to London, exposing 
them not only to the risk of being lost in 
their Solicitor’s office in the country, or 
in his agent’s office in town, but also to 
the risk of being lost in the various trans- 
fers which they must undergo from one 
coach to another, at Newcastle, at York, 
and the other stages between Berwick and 
London? Besides, if those deeds were 
sent by any public carriage, the parties 
sending them must pay a heavy postage, 
and a heavy insurance. In that way, 
therefore, this Bill could not be carried 
into operation without inflicting a heavy 
Itax on the smaller landowners, Then 
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there was another grievance arising out 
of the undue publicity which would be 
given to the private arrangements of 
families by this registration of deeds. 
It was said, that it was of no consequence 
that the title-deeds of gentlemen, their 
family arrangements, their marriage 
settlements, the fortunes of their sons, 
the portions of their daughters, should 
be exposed to public view. In that 
assertion he could not coneur, and to 
any plan which gave to those arrange- 
ments such publicity, he, for one, would 
never give his consent. By an Act of 
Parliament passed in the course of last 
Session they had rendered all freehold 
estates liable to the payment of simple 
contract debts. In consequence of that 
Act, every tradesman, every petty shop- 
keeper, would have a right to inspect every 
title-deed -of every nobleman and gentle- 
man who dealt with him. Greatly as he 
appreciated the feeling, that no man should 
assume the possession of property which, 
in point of fact, he had not in him, 
still he must say, that the gratification of 
idle curiosity, which this Bill would enable 
ill-natured individuals to enjoy, would be 
productive of cases of hardship to fami- 
lies, which it was impossible to con- 
template without horror. Te contended, 
that there would be great difficulty in 
carrying this Bill into execution, even 
supposing the House to agree to it; but 
he hoped, that the House would not agree 
to it, as it was hard that individuals 
should be plunged into expense, which was 
unknown and scarcely tolerable, for the 
suke of advantages which were at best con- 
tingent, if indeed they were not altogether 
visionary. 

Sir William Horne was understood to 
express an opinion not very favourable to 
registration; but when he reflected that 
the system of registration had worked for 
a century in Yorkshire without any com- 
plaint being made against it—when he 
reflected that it had also been in force for 
many years in the metropolitan county— 
and when he also reflected, that it was a 
system which had long been successfully 
established in the sister country,—he was 
not bold enough to put his own private 
Opinion against the establishment of a 
system, which, in various parts of the 
empire, had practically worked so well. 
He therefore felt it to be his duty to vote 
for the second reading of this Bill. He 
should give that vote with the less reluet- 
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ance because the question embraced the 
registration of deeds both as regarded a 
local and a metropolitan registry. As to the 
practicability of registration, they had the 
experience of a large portion of the empire. 
They would therefore be able in the Com- 
mittee to bring the abstract principle of 
the Bill to the test of practical experience, 
Whether the result of the discussion in 
the Committee would lead us to adopt a 
metropolitan or a local system of registra- 
tion, he could not at that moment deeide. 
In his opinion, many points of great local 
difficulty would start up against a metro- 
politan registration, if they did not start 
up also against a local registration. In 
the Committee these points would be best 
examined ; and he thought, that the House 
wouid best discharge its duty to the public, 
who desired this question to be investi- 
gated, by discussing it in a Committee. 
Mr. Cutlar Fergusson said, that he 
should vote for the second reading of this 
Bill, on the ground, that it was a question 
of registration or no registration, and not a 
metropolitan or local registration. To the 
experience derived from Yorkshire and 
Middlesex, as to the benefit of registration, 
he could add the experience of Scotland 
also. The system of registration had 
existed there for more than two centuries, 
and owing to its existence every man felt 
that his title to his property was secure. 
Every man there also felt, that if he had 
occasion to borrow money on his estate, 
in justice he ought not to conceal from 
the lender the encumbrances which he 
had placed upon it. It was said by some 
hon. Members, as an objection to this 
Bill, that they must deposit their title- 
deeds in the general registry before they 
could obtain mortgages; now, that he 
denied, for he held himeelf title-deeds, 
and if others also held theirs, without any 
necessity for raising money upon them, 
they would not be under any necessity 
of depositing them in any registry, whether 
district or metropolitan. [ff Gentlemen 
wanted to borrow money, and intended to 
deal fairly with the lenders, they ought 
not to refuse showing their title-deeds. 
It was truly said, that the law, as it now 
existed, was very defective upon the sub- 


ject of proof of ‘title between lenders and 


purchasers, inasmuch as it was expected, 
that purchasers were presumed to know 
the actual amount of encumbrances upon 
estates on which they lent money. But 
that, under the present system, was im- 
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possible ; and he would put it to the 
House, should such a state of defective 
law, leading to fraud and robbery, be any 
longer suffered to continue? The great 
object of this Bill, as he understood it, 
was to prevent fraud, not unnecessarily to 
expose or injure the interests of lenders or 
of borrowers of money. On these grounds 
he was prepared to support the second 
reading of this Bill. While he said this, 
however, he was by no means disposed to 
pledge himself to the propriety of a general 
or a district registry of deeds. He be- 
lieved, that as a general principle, it would 
be most desirable to have a registry of 
deeds, not, as he had before said, with a 
view to expose the difficulties or embar- 
rassments of persons who sought to borrow 
money upon their titles to property, but 
with a view to secure those who advanced 
their money, that they were not advancing 
it on fictitious titles, or upon titles the 
value of which might have been already 
pledged or mortgaged for more than they 
were worth. 

Mr. Tooke said, that the possessors of 
landed property were desirous, that their 
affairs should not be interfered with, and 
exposed in the manner proposed by means 
of a general registry. The effect of such 
a measure would be to deprive persons of 
the facilities possessed for borrowing money 
on equitable mortgages, because the evi- 
dence to be obtained in the Registration- 
office would not satisfy the lender, and 
duplicates were no security. He was not 
disposed to concede the convenience of 
any registration whatever. He desired 
time, in order to enable them to judge of 
the effect of the several measures recently 
adopted with respect to real property, and 
for the improvement of conveyancing.— 
measures to which it was necessary to give 
a trial before adopting such a system as 
was now proposed. He wished to avoid 
the risk of an experiment from which there 
would be no means of retreating if it were 
found unsuccessful. The hon. member 
for Southwark had himself stated in the 
strongest manner the appalling conse- 
quences of the measure not being perfect, 
and the indexes free from error. This 
admission showed the danger of adopting 
the plan. Look at the consequence of 
clerical errors in the Registration-ofice— 
the effect would be to throw the burthen 
of all losses incurred by them upon the 
Consolidated Fund. Petitions had been 
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presented from every quarter of England, 
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deprecating this measure, and but one 
solitary petition was that day presented in 
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favour of it. The Commissioners them- 
selves in their Report expressed a doubt, 
whether the expense of small purchases 
would not be increased by a general 
register. They found fault with all ex- 
isting registries, and it would appear that 
in their opinion it was better to have no 
registration at all, than to adopt any 
system now in use. The Yorkshire registry 
was admitted to be imperfect, and Middle- 
sex was said tobe in a worse situation than 
if ithad no registry at all. He denied 
that the present system gave a single 
shilling of additional value to property in 
Yorkshire or Middlesex. With respect to 
the Registry in use in Norway, a friend 
who had recently returned from that coun- 
try had informed him (Mr. Tooke), that 
the transactions concerning real property 
in the borough of Brighton during the 
space of one month exceeded those that 
took place in Norway in the course of a 
whole year; therefore it was impossible to 
argue from anything that took place in 
Norway, or to pronounce upon the fitness 
of a registry in this country from its 
adoption there. The present was one of 
the most extraordinary attempts he had 
ever witnessed to force a system of regis- 
tration upon people, who being deeply in- 
terested in the result, objected to it in the 
strongest manner. He did not agree with 
the hon. member for Marylebone as to the 
advantage of discussing the details of the 
measure in Committee. The petitions 
which had been presented were conclusive 
to his mind, and determined him in his 
Opposition to the measure. The imputa- 
tions thrown upon the profession of the 
law both in London and the country were 
unjust and unfounded. He was satisfied, 
that their clients reposed the utmost con- 
fidence in the members of the profession, 
and did not suppose that their opposition 
to the measure arose from interested mo- 
tives. The solicitors of London were to a 
man opposed to the plan; and the Incor- 
porated Law Society of London would 
have petitioned against the Bill, but that 
its members shrunk from the imputation 
which might have been cast upon them, 
and did not wish to incur the risk of hav- 
ing their opposition ascribed to improper 
motives. The evidence of Mr. Bell, which 
had been referred to by the hon. member 
for Southwark, was by no means conclu- 
sive or free from doubt in reference to the 
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subject; and another witness admitted, 
that he was decidedly hostile to the plan 
up to the time of his appointment as a Real 
Property Commissioner. In fact, he could 
not find any individuals but the Com- 
missioners who were disposed to-support 
the proposition, and those learned gentle- 
men might have done so principally be- 
cause they thought it necessary to propose 
something in relation to a subject which 
they were appointed to investigate. 

Lord Robert Grosvenor said, that he was 
Chairman of the Committee on a General 
Register of Deeds Bill, and that nothing 
could be clearer or more conclusive than 
the evidence of Mr. Bell, who certainly 
could not be called a reluctant witness. 
His evidence, and that of Mr. Duckworth 
had completely satisfied him (Lord Robert 
Grosvenor), and enabled him to make up 
his mind on the subject. No consider- 
ation should induce him to refuse his 
support to the present measure. He was 
fully convinced of the great loss and injury 
and gross fraud which were caused by the 
present system ; and considering the ex- 
tent and amount of them he could not 
conceive on what ground gentlemen re- 
sisted the principle of a measure which 
was calculated to remedy the evil. 

Mr. Pryme would not touch the ques- 
tion of registration, or no registration, 
but would content himself with point- 
ing out one or two objections which 
occurred to him on the subject of a 
metropolitan registry. In every great 
town where buildings were from time to 
time erected, it was customary to grant 
mortgages on such buildings in this way : 
—-a portion only of the total amount was 
advanced at first, and subsequent advances 
were made as the buildings proceeded, 
each advance being endorsed upon the 
deed according as it was furnished. Now, 
if this Bill came into operation, there 
must be eight or ten successive deeds in 
such cases, or else the lender must trust 
to the honour of the borrower that he will 
not, before receiving the last instalment, 
raise money on the same property by 
granting another deed. The effect of the 
proposed system would be to put an end 
to all such mortgages. He had some 
acquaintance with the registration carried 
on under the Bedford Level, which affected 
the Isle of Ely and its vicinity; and he 
could say, that although it might have the 
effect of preventing clandestine deeds, the 
system had not diminished the expenses 
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incident upon investigating titles. A re- 
gistration of the kind now proposed, con- 
fined to the metropolis, and taking from 
persons the custody of their deeds, was 
not desirable; and, therefore, without 
offering any opinion on the question of 
the expediency of a general system of re- 
gistration, he felt compelled to resist the 
Motion. 

Mr. Rolfe only rose to repel, with in- 
dignation, the insinuation of the hon. 
member for Truro, that the members of 
the Real Property Commission had recom- 
mended a measure of registration, in order 
that they might appear to earn their mo- 
ney by doing something. Gentlemen 
more honourable than the Commissioners, 
or who had devoted themselves more as- 
siduously to the discharge of the duties 
assigned them, could not be found. 

Mr, Brougham, in reply, said, that, 
after the very full discussion which the 
subject had received, he should not tres- 
pass long on the attention of the House ; 
but, as the observations of the hon. 
member for Yorkshire might carry some 
weight with them, he thought it necessary 
to say a few words on the subject. His 
hon. friend said, that the only witness 
whose evidence he (Mr. Brougham) had 
cited in favour of the plan was Mr. Bell. 
Now, his only reason for abstaining from 
further quotations from the evidence given 
before the Committee was, in order to 
spare the time of the House. ‘There were 
no grounds for saying, that Mr. Bell’s 
opinion was unfavourable to the present 
Bill. Observe what that gentleman 
stated. The following was a question put 
to him, with his answer on the subject :— 
“ You have now changed your opinion 
with respect to the advantage of a metro- 
politan register over district registers ?— 
Yes ; my opinion is still that, until a bet- 
ter plan is pointed out than has been 
devised at this time, a general register- 
office would not be useful to the public ; 
but if a better plan can be brought 
forward, I think it should be adopted ; 
the only practicable plan I have seen is 
that proposed by this Bill.” It was in 
conformity with the peculiar construction 
of Mr. Bell’s mind always to speak 
doubtfully on a subject. But observe 
the answer which Mr. Bell gave to a 
subsequent question: -—‘* You do not 
precisely say that you enter into the full 
merits of this plan?—I think I under- 
stand it; I have read it several times 
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over; and the qualification I introduced, 
that I was not sure | understood it in all 
respects, was not arising from any specific 
doubt, but from the caution I should use 
in speaking of any long Act of Parlia- 
ment, when my attention was not called 
to any particular doubt ; I think I under- 
stand the plan perfectly.” ‘ You have 


spoken with a certain degree of doubt of 


the perfect efficiency of this plan; can 
you mention any particular part of the 
plan which you consider as defective ?—1 
cannot point out any particular in which 
it is defective; [I only spoke of it in the 
doubtful way as [ would of any new mea- 
sure, and especially with a view to the 
doubts that may arise in any long Act of 
Parliament, when no particular doubt is 
stated as the object of the question.” 
After that, it was vain to say, that Mr. 
Bell was not a good witness for the Bill. 
He admitted, that the question had been 
discussed with great fairness generally, 
but it was reserved for the hon. member 
for Yorkshire to commence upon him an 
attack the most unwarranted and vituper- 
ative, charging him with motives con- 
nected with his conduct in relation to the 
county of York, which he could not per- 
mit to pass without an answer. The hon. 
Member blamed him for extending his 
measure to Yorkshire; but if the Bill was so 
outrageous as the hon. Member wished to 
have it supposed, would it have been fair 
in him to have excepted the county of 
York from its operation, aud left it to ex- 
tend over all the kingdom ? He was 
aware that Yorkshire possessed a defective 
species of registration at present; but he 
had not proposed to exempt it from the 
operation of the Bill on that ground, be- 
cause he meant this measure for the bene- 
fit bona fide of the whole of England. 
Where, he asked, would be the justice or 
equity in excepting York, with its imper- 
fect system, and extending this violent and 
outrageous measure (as the hon. Member 
considered it) to Devonshire and Somer- 
set, and all the rest of the country? The 
real question now before the House was, 
whether or not it would adopt the princi- 
ple ofa registration of real property? By 
voting for the second reading of the Bill, 
the House did not pledge itself to the plan 
of a London office. As he had stated, 
the question was, whether Parliament 
would adopt the general principle of re- 
gistration, leaving it open afterwards to 
decide upon the propriety of a London or 
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district registration. It would be for the 
Committee, if the second reading were 
agreed to, to decide upon the details of 
the measure. Under these circumstances, 
he said, that if the House now rejected the 
second reading of the Bill, it did, in point 
of fact, vote against the principle of regis- 
tration. Certainly, it would negative 
the principle by so doing, for the 
question was not now as to the place 
where the registration was to be carried 
into effect, but whether there was to be 
a registration or not; and if the Bill were 
rejected, that of the hon. member for the 
North Riding of Yorkshire would neces- 
sarily share its fate. However unpopular 
this measure might make him, he cared 
not; in bringing it forward, he had acted 
in the discharge of what he conceived to 
be his duty; and whatever might be the 
result, he should rest satisfied with the 
consciousness of having done it. He 
might be wrong; but, if so, he had 
the consolation of being backed and 
supported in his opinions by the au- 
thority of great and distinguished names 
in the profession of the law. He had 
nothing further to add-—-the House would 
deal with the Bill as they pleased; if they 
rejected it, the responsibility would be 
upon them. 

The House divided: Ayes 45; Noes 
161— Majority 116, 


List of the Avts. 


Adams, E. H. Palmer, F. 
Aglionby, Tl. A. Pepys, Sir C. 
Baillie, J. E. Potter, R. 
Barron, W. Rolfe, R. M. 


Blunt, Sir C, Romilly, J. 
Bouverie, Hon. D.P. — Romilly, E. 
Briscoe, J. I. Smith, J. A. 
Childers, J. W. Smith, V. 
Dalmeny, Lord Talbot, C. R. M. 
Dashwood, G. El. Thicknesse, R. 
Dillwyn, L. W. Tollemache, R. G. 
Elliot, Captain Vernon, Hon, G.I. 
Ewart, W, Wallace, R. 


Fort, J. Walter, J. 

Grosvenor, Lord R. Warburton, H. 
Grote, G. Wood, G. W. 

Iiawes, B. Yelverton, Hon.W.H. 
Hawkins, J. TELLERS, 


Horne, Sir W. 
Hyett, W. Hl. 
Jephson, O. 
Johnson, A. 


Brougham, W. 

Fergusson, €. 
PAIRED OFF. 

Jeffery, Rt. Hon. F, 

Lloyd, J. 1. Stanley, Hon. H. 

Lushington, Dr. Stewart, E. 

Lynch, A. H. Stratt, E. 

Ord, W. H. Kerry, Lord 


Mr, Cayley moved the second reading 
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of his General County Register Bill, upon 
which a division took place :—Ayes 68; 
Noes 125—Majority 57. 


List of the Avxs. 
Ingilby, Sir W. 
James, W. 
Jephson, ©. D. O. 
Johnstone, Sir J. 
Johnston, A. 
Langdale, Hon, C. 
Lister, A. C. 
Madocks, J. 
O’ Dwyer, A.C. 
Ord, W. U. 
Palmer, C. F. 
Parker, J. 
Pease, J. 
Pepys, Sir C. 
Pryme, G. 
Rider, T. 
Rolfe, R. M. 
Sandon, Lord 
Sharpe, General 
Stavely, T. K. 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Talbot, C. R. M. 
Thicknesse, R. 
Tollemache, Hon. A. 
Verney, Sir H. 
Vernon, Hon. G. 
Wallace, R. 
Wilbraham, G. 
Williams, Colonel 
Yelverton, lLlon.W.H. 
Young, G. F. 
TELLERS. 
Morpeth, Lord 
Cayley, W. 


Agnew, Sir A. 
Baines, EF. 
Barron, Il. W. 
Bish, T. 

Blake, M. 
Blunt, Sir C. 
Briggs, R. 
Briscoe, J. I. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Brotherton, J. 
Chapman, A. 
Crompton, J. S. 
Dalmeny, Lord 
Dillwyn, L. W. 
Dykes, F. L. B. 
Elliot, Captain 
Fleetwood, H. 
Fort, J. 

Fox, J. L. 
Gaskell, D. 
Goring, H. D. 
Grosvenor, Lord 
Grote, G. 
Gully, J. 
Hardy, J. 
Harland, W. C. 
Hawkins, J. H. 
Hay, Sir J. 1. 
Howard, W. R. 
Howard, Captain 
Howard, P. H. 
Ifutt, W. 
Hyett, W. I. 
Ingham, R. 


Post-OFFIcE—GENERAL DELIVERY. | 
Mr. Craven Berkeley moved the second 
reading of the General Post Delivery Bill, 
to extend the plan for a free delivery, 
which had been adopted in London, to 
Cheltenham, and the other provincial towns 
of the kingdom. 

Mr. Phillpotts, in seconding the Motion, 
observed, that the same measure of justice, 
which had been afforded to London should 
be extended to the provincial towns. 

Mr. Vernon Smith said, that if copies of 
this Bill had been sent, like copies of the 
Poor-law Amendment Bill, to every town 
and hamlet in the country, he was sure 
that they would have had a great number 
of petitions from them against it. Tt was 
a short Bill certainly ; but its brevity was 
the only merit that, in his opinion, it pos- 
sessed. It proposed to establish the same 
system in the provincial towns that ex- 
isted in London ; but it was for the House 
to consider whether regulations which 
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were found applicable in the metropolis 
could possibly apply in the different pro- 
vincial cities and towns. It was plain, 
that there must be some limits toa deli- 
very, and as long as such limits existed, it 
was equally obvious, that there would be 
those who, just placed beyond it, would 
complain of its existence. The Bill had 
been sent by the Postmaster-General to the 
various surveyors throughout the country, 
and they all stated in their Reports, that 
the measure was an impracticable one, and 
that it would materially diminish the reve- 
nue derived from the post. The hon. Gen- 
tleman read an extract from the Report of 
the surveyor in Cheltenham to that effect. 
There was every disposition on the part of 
the Post-office to listen to any complaints 
as to undue delays in delivery ; but, he 
repeated, there must be limits to a free 
delivery. He perceived, that the hon. 
member for Greenock had an Amendment 
to move upon this Bill that was as long 
as the Bill itself, and one portion of which 
was, that Members of Parliament should 
not be charged for letters delivered on 
Monday in London, although accumulated 
by the non-delivery on Sunday, unless they 
should exceed the privileged number for 
two days. If that hon. Member wanted 
the Pest-office to work on Sundays, he 
should first settle the matter with the 
large minority in that House, who had 
voted in favour of a Sabbath Observance 
sill. He begged to move, that this Bill 
be read a second time this day six months. 
Mr. Warburton did not rise to support 
the Bill, but merely to make a statement 
on the part of the gallant Admiral, the 
member for Devonport, which his absence 
from the House prevented him from making 
in person. That statement was, that the 
hamlet of Stonehouse, situated between 
Plymouth and Devonport, with no less 
than 40,000 inhabitants, many of whom 
were retired officers, would not have to 
pay, as at present, a penny on the delivery 
of letters and newspapers, if a post-office 
was established there in the mail coach 
road. The answer which had been given 
by the Post-office to a representation from 
the inhabitants on the subject was, that 
the proposed change might be a conve- 
nience to them ; but it were resisted on the 
ground, that it would diminish the revenue. 
Now, where there were 40,000 inhabitants, 
many of whom, as he had stated, were 
retired officcrs, to whom a penny was a 
matier of consideration, such an alteration 
should net on such a ground be resisted. 
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Mr. Wallace referred to a plan of Chel- 
tenham, to show, that the limits for the 
free delivery there were extremely arbi- 
trary and unequal. The pennies levied 
there for the penny delivery amounted in 
the year ending 5th of January, 1830, to 
92,000; in 1831 to 103,000; in 1832 to 
123,000; in 1833 to 146,000; and in 
1834 to 167,000. The charge was there- 
fore one of which the inhabitants of Chel- 
tenham felt that they had a right to com- 
plain. He begged to ask why were news- 
papers charged Id. and 2d.in the two- 
penny post in London, when they were 
sent free by the general post to the most 
distant parts of the kingdom? With re- 
gard to the Post-office, he looked upon Sir 
Ff’. Freeling as the real Postmaster-Gene- 
ral. In opposition to the authority of Sir 
F. Freeling, then he would say, that there 
was no law to prevent Members from re- 
ceiving their letters on a Sunday. He 
would defy the Post-office to show, that 
there was any law to prevent a Member, 
or any man in the realm, from receiving 
his letters on a Sunday. He put the 
question plainly to the hon. Gentleman 
opposite ; and he defied him to answer it 
in the negative. The general question, 
however, with regard to the Post-office 
would soon come on, and he would avail 
himself of that opportunity to bring the 
whole matter before the House. 

Lord William Lennox would ask the 
House whether the hon. Member was jus- 
tified in calling Sir F. Freeling the Post- 
master-General. He never took up his 
papers in the morning, that he did not 
find the name of the hon. member for 
Greenock there with some notice of Mo- 
tion for inquiry with respect to the Post- 
office. He wished to God, that the hon. 
Member would bring forward that inquiry 
at once in some tangible shape, instead of 
indulging, as he had on the present occa- 
sion, in vague generalities and declama- 
tion. His noble relative was ready to 
meet any inquiry. With respect to the 
Bill immediately before the House, he 
felt, that the details of it were very ineffec- 
tive, while, as to the principle, it was, as 
had been stated by the hon. member for 
Northampton, a question of revenue. 

Mr. Spring Rice observed, that there 
never had been an instance in any public 
department in which greater efforts had 
been made by the head of it to facilitate 
the convenience of the public than that 
over which his noble friend (the Post- 
master-General) presided. 





Mr. Hughes Hughes said, that, from 
personal experience of its necessity, he 
should support the second reading of the 
Bill. When residing at Cheltenham, in a 
house so little remote from the Post-office, 
that he could scarcely credit the informa- 
tion, that it was not within the town de- 
livery, he found it absolutely necessary, 
from the lateness of the hour at which his 
letters and papers were received, to send 
for them, and had, notwithstanding, the 
pleasure of paying one penny each. He 
trusted that the Bill would not be rejected, 
but if it should, that means would be taken 
to prevent the evils so justly complained of. 

Sir Matthew White Ridley opposed the 
Bill. He was led to believe, that the de- 
ficiency of revenue which would be occa- 
sioned by the hon. Gentleman’s Bill, in 
Cheltenham alone, would amount to 8,000/. 
or 10,000/.; and he left the House to cal- 
culate the aggregate deficiency if the same 
plan was extended throughout the country. 
He would remind the hon. member for 
Oxford, that although he thought right to 
send for his letters, other persons did not, 
and the Postmaster was obliged to support 
an establishment equal to the delivery of 
all letters received, and was therefore en- 
titled to his penny upon each, whether sent 
for or delivered. 

Mr. Hughes Hughes, in explanation, 
said, that one thing, of which he com- 
plained, was, that a competent establish- 
ment was not kept. He was compelled to 
send for his letters and papers, or wait 
their delivery till perhaps one o’clock, 
which he thought a most unreasonable 
time. 

The House divided: Ayes 23; Noes 66 
— Majority 43. 

List of the AyEs. 
Baines, F.. Hutt, W. 
Berkeley, Ion. G. Pease, J. 
Brotherton, J. Phillpotts, J. 
Buckingham, J. Pryme, G. 
Chetwynd, Captain Ruthven, EF. 
Ftwall, R. Ruthven, R. 
Fitzsimon, N. Thicknesse, R. 
Fleetwood, I. Young, E. 
Gully, J. TELLERS. 
Hardy, J. Berkeley, C, 
Hoskyns, K. Wallace, I. 


Rewicious AssemBires’ Biiu.] Mr. 
Hardy moved the second reading of this 
Bill. 

Mr. Finch supported the Bill. He could 
conceive no law more tyrannical than the 
present in respect to assemblies for religious 
worship. 
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Dr. Lushington said, that places of wor- 
ship could be licensed, and preachers also, 
at a trifling expense; whereas this Bill 
went to remove all impediments to meet- 
ings with the ostensible design of religious 
worship, but which might be perverted to 
other purposes. He could hardly conceive 
a Bill more destructive of the principles on 
which the Church of England was esta- 
blished. He moved, that the Bill be read 
a second time that day six months. 

Mr. Pease thought, that, at this time of 
day, persons ought to be allowed to offer 
prayers where they pleased. 

Mr. Warburton said, that the Bill was 
objectionable in form, but he would support 
the principle of the Bill. 

Mr. Hughes Hughes would not have 
risen but to defend himself against the 
attack made by the hon. and learned 
civilian upon all who supported the Bill. 
He would not yield to any one, not even 
to the hon. and learned Member, in de- 
voted and zealous attachment to the Es- 
tablished Church, of which he trusted 
every act of his since he had had the 
honour of a seat in that House, would 
afford a proof. He would then adduce 
ouly one fact in illustration of his reason 
fur supporting this Bill, a fact within his 
own knowledge, and which occurred in a 
populous parish with which he was con- 
nected. The clergyman of the Established 
Church being in the habit of addressing 
the inmates of the workhouse every ‘Thurs- 
day evening, many persons out of doors 
sought admission to this service, and were 
admitted, in “ great numbers, for a con- 
siderable period, and until a threat was 
given of an information ;” ever since which 
it had been considered necessary to admit 
the nineteen persons who first arrived at 
the workhouse door, and to refuse admis- 
sion to all beyond that number. He would 
ask whether this was a state of the Jaw 
which should be allowed to continue. He 
could not sit down without offering the 
humble tribute of his thanks, and in the 
name of the Established Church too, to his 
hon. and learned friend, for the introduc- 
tion of this most necessary measure, which 
should have his warmest support. 

Lord Sandon thought, that sufficient 
time had not been given for considering 
and consulting with members of the Church 
of England upon the question, and he 
hoped, therefore, that time would be given 
by postponing the second reading. He 
should, therefore, move the adjournment of 
the debate, 
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Mr. Hardy said, that he would willingly 
postpone the second reading, if there was 
any new principle in the Bill; but, under 
the existing laws, teaching and preaching 
were allowed, yet praying was visited by a 
penalty of 20/., which was absurd. 

Sir Matthew White Ridley opposed the 
Bill. He never could give his consent to 
any measure that would permit laymen, 
or individuals not regularly ordained, to 
preach the gospel. In whatever manner, 
and to whatever extent, the present Bill 
might be modified, he never could give his 
assent to its adoption. 

Mr. Aglionby supported the Bill, and 
observed, that he was at a loss to conceive 
the possibility of the occurrence of the 
danger which had apparently been antici- 
pated by the hon. and learned member for 
the Tower Hamlets. He almost doubted 
his own senses when he heard the learned 
Gentleman make that remark, and thought 
there must be something in the Bill which 
he could not read. 

Mr. Pryme supported the Bill, and re- 
marked, that he knew an instance of a 
curate, serving the duties of the Establish- 
ed Church, being placed under considerable 
personal difficulties from the operation of 
the existing laws, and the liability to which 
he was exposed. 

The House divided: Ayes 38 ; Noes 13 
—Majority 25. 

The Bill read a second time. 

List of the Ayes. 
Aglionby, H.A. Hughes, H. 
Agnew, Sir A. Hutt, W. 
Baines, E. Jervis, J. 
Bewes, T. Johnstone, A. 
Blake, M. J. Lister, E. C. 
Briscoe, J. Lloyd, J. 
Brotherton, J. Martin, J. 
Buckingham, J. 8. Morpeth, Lord 
Childers, W. Pease, J. 
Curteis, H. Plumptre, J. 
Divett, J. Pryme, G. 
Dykes, H. B. Seymour, Lord 
Evans, W. Talbot, J. H. 
Forster, C. Thicknesse, R. 
Fenton, J. Verney, Sir IL. 
Fleetwood, I. Wallace, R. 
Greene, W. Warburton, H. 
Gully, J. TELLERS. 
Halcomb, J. Finch, G. 
Harland, W. Hardy, J. 


Lorv’s-Day OsseRvANcE BiLu.] The 
Order of the Day for the Adjourned De- 
bate on the Lord’s Day Observance Bill, 
[see May 5, ] was read. 

Mr. H. Curteis suggested the propriety 
of postponing all proceedings on the Bill 
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for at least a week,—a course which, he 
contended, would show w proper respect to 
the House, after its rejection of a measure 
having a similar object by such a majority 
as had disposed of the proposition. 

Lord Morpeth hoped, that the Bill 
would be allowed to be brought in. No 
hon. Member would be compromised by 
assenting to such a course, and therefore 
the apprubation of the measure would so 
far be qualified. 

Mr JVarburton suggested, that as he 
understood Bills directed to the same ob- 


ject were multitudinous in this and the 


other House of Parliament, it would be 
advisable that every hon. Member should 
introduce a Bill of his own, and that from 
the collection some measure might be 
adopted. 

Leave given, and Bill brought in. 


Universities( ENG anp).| Mr. Hughes 
Hughes said, that, at that late hour of the 
night, he would only state his reason for 
submitting to the House the Motion of 
which be had given notice, that cer- 
tain unfounded remarks had been made on 
occasion of the right hon. Secretary for the 
Treasury on making his recent Motion for 
a grant to defray the charge of Salaries 
and Allowances to certain Professors in 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
His object was, to show, by means of a re- 
turn, that the vote annually made on this 
account in each of the last three years, 
bore no comparison to the amount received 
from the Universities for Duty paid during 
the same period, on the Admission or 
Matriculation of Members on the Grant of 
Degrees, and on Testimonials or Certifi- 
cates of ' Adeaisaion to Degrees; and that, 
therefore, in a pecuniary point of view, as 
well as in so many other respects, the 
country was indebted to the Universities, 
and not the Universities to the public. 
He moved, that there be laid before the 
House a return, showing the amount of 
the grant made by Parliament in each of 
the last three years, to defray the charge 
of salaries and allowances to certain pro- 
fessors in the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, the manver of its appropriation, 
the number of Members admitted to, and 
of degrees granted by, each of those 
Universities, and also of testimonials or 
certificates of admission to degrees given, 
during the same period; distinguishing 
each year, and each class of degree, the 
amount of duty payable respectively on the 
admission or matriculation of members, and 
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on the grant of each class of degree, and 
also on testimonials or certificates of admis- 
sion to degrees ; ; and the aggregate amount 
of duty so respectively paid in each of the 
three years ending 31st December last. 

Mr. Spring Rice objected to the first 
part of the Motion; such a return being 
already before the House, the expense of 
reprinting it should be avoided, 

Mr. Hughes Hughes said, that the part 
of his Motion to which the right hon. 
Seeretary had thought fit to object would 
scarecly add ten lines to the ler igth of the 
return, and he had wished to have placed 
the receipts and payments in juxta-position, 
but if the right hon. Gentleman persisted 
in his objection, he must, of course, agree to 
strike out the first three lines of his 
Motion. 

Motion, as altered, agreed to. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, May 8, 1834. 


Minutes.] Petitions presented. By Mr. LAROUCHERE, 
from Taunton, for a Remission of the Sentence on the 
Dorchester Labourers.x—By Mr. AGLIonBy, from the 
Handloom Weavers of Cockermouth, for Relief.—By 
Mr. Horney, from Cockermouth, for the Repeal of the 
Sale of Beer Act.—By Mr. Briscoz, from Carshalton, 
against the Poor Laws Amendment Bill; from Clapham, 
against Employing Children for Sweeping Chimneys.—By 
Messrs. LirtTLeTON, Briscork, AGLIONBY, PrysB, HopeG- 
son, RAMsporrom, Lord MILTON, and Sir J. TYRRELL, 
from a great Number of Places, in favour of the Dissen- 
ters.—By Mr. Griion, from Shotts, for the Repeal of the 
Turnpike Acts (Scotland); from the Handloom Weavers 
of a Number of Places, for a Board of Trade, and for 
Relief; from several Places, for a Separation between 
Church and State.—By Colonel Evans, from Inhabitants 
of the Metropolis, for a Remission of the Sentence on the 
Dorchester Labourers.—By Lord HENNIKER, from 
Lowestoft, for the Repeal of the Reciprocity of Duties; 
from several Places, for Relief to the Agricultural Interest. 
—By Colonel Evans, from two Metropolitan Parishes, 
against the Poor Law Amendment Bill.—By Lord MiL- 
ron, from Rushden, for the Re-enactment of the Labour- 
Rate Employment Act; from Wellingborough, against the 
Malt Tax.—By Mr. Murray, from Leith, for Extending 
the Provisions of the English Savings’ Bank Act to Scot- 
land.—By Mr. Gin.on, from several Places, for an 
Alteration of the present System of Lay Patronage in 
(Scotland).—By Colonel Conoutiy, from Raphoe, for 
extending the Legislative Measures for the Better Observ- 
ance of the Lord’s Day to Ireland.—By Sir Joun DAL- 
RYMPLE, from Leith, for Relief to the Polish Exiles. —By 
Mr. GuLty, from several Places, for a Commutation of 
Tithes.—By Lord Mitton, Sir JoHN TYRRELL, and 
Mr. T. Witviams, from several Places, against any 
Measures likely to weaken the Efficiency of the Established 
Church.—By Mr. GiLLon and Lord MiLTon, from several 
Places, for the Better Observance of the Sabbath.—By Mr. 
O’Dwyer, O’ConNOR Don, and Colonel BuTLerR, from 
several Places, against Tithes; and by Colonel BuTLeR, 
from Rathpatrick, against the Irish Tithe Bill; from 
several Places, for the Repeal of the Union. 


BuckLesury Enciosure Biuw.] Mr. 
Robert Palmer brought up the Report of 
the Committee on the Bucklebury Inclosure 
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Bill, and moved, that the Amendments be 
read a second time. 

Mr. Walter moved, that they be read 
a second time on that day six-months. Ile 
did not mean to say, that cases had never 
occurred wherein inclosures might have 
been beneficial; but of this he was per- 
suaded, that if the rage for enclosures had 
been more tempered with discretion, the 
country would not at that moment have 
been burthened with such a mass of poor as 
now existed. With respect to the Bill now 
before the House, he had paid the greatest 
attention to it ; and it was his duty to state, 
that the conviction of his mind was, that 
the measure was pregnant with as much 
mischief, and promised as little advantage 
to any person, as any Inclosure Bill that 
had ever been presented to the House 
With the permission of the House, he 
would read a fair and impartial account of 
the advantages which the poor derived 
from their present right of commonage :— 


See. Re: 
By Fuel oe se Seo 
Ky keeping pigs ne «« £10 0 
By keeping a cow, with or with- 
out a calf a «s 2G O 
By keeping geese, ducks, and 
fowls .. - «. £ @ 06 
By litter, such as fern, for bed- 
ding for the cow, pigs, or 
Om 05 0 
£8 2 0 


> 


He was told, that there were about 230 
families interested m this common: 
those, about thirty-five were frecholders, 
and out of that number more than twenty 
were opposed to the enclosure ; about one- 
half of theremainder were said to be consent- 
ing parties, and the other half neuter. The 
remainder, nearly 200 families, were all 
opposed to the enclosure. It was probable 
the individuals composing the 200 families 
could not be fewer than 1,000 persons ; 
most of whom were wholly dependent on 
their own labour, or the labour of their 
parents, and the benefits derived from Buck- 
lebury Common. The injustice which 
would be done to the poor was thus 
evident. In behalf of the Bill, only one 
witness was called ; and his evidence only 
went to show, that the Common, if brought 
into cultivation, would be worth between 
two and three times its present value ; but 
there was not a tittle of evidence to show 
that it could ever be brought into profitable 
cultivation; whereas three witnesses, all 
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men of great practical experience, and two 
of eminent scientific knowledge in these 
matters, were decided as to the unredeemed 
mischief of the proposed measure. Mr. 
Francis Hawkes, surveyor at Reading, said, 
that the fencing and ditching, according to 
the Act of Parliament, would cost 3s. or 
5s. Gd. a pole. He did not think half an 
acre worth enclosing. The fuel was worth 
a shilling a-weck to the cottagers. It 
would be very difficult to find 200 acres of 
the common, that would repay the expendi- 
ture of capital laid out in enclosing and 
draining it. “Was it his opinion, that the 


land to be given to the poor as compensa- 


tion, would be equivalent to the benefit 
they now derived from the common?” 
Answer—“ Of course not. The effect of 
passing this Bill, would be to make the poor 
pay for that fuel which they now have by 
right.” Question—“ Now, you have had 
a good deal of experience, is it your opinion 
that the parties generally will derive any 
bencfit from this enclosure?” Answer— 
‘With respect to the small proprietors, 
they would be injured very materially ; 
but with respect to Mr. Hartley, it would 
be a great improvement of his property.” 
Mr. David Stewart, a land-agent and sur- 
veyor, was asked his opinion of the en- 
closure. His answer was—‘“ I think it 
would be in a high degree injurious to the 
poor, and I do not think it would be bene- 
ficial to the public, because the land is of 
such an inferior quality, that it is not caleu- 
lated for agricultural purposes.” He 
thought that if the Lord of the Manor 
intended to convert it into a park, it was a 
most beautiful situation ; but, in such case, 
he might very well aflord to give ample 
compensation. Mr. Judd, who had been 
overseer, estimated the value of the fuel 
at Is. a-week, and the grazing of a single 
cow at 3/. a-year. He was asked what bad 
been the result of a neighbouring enclosure 
twenty years ago; and he answered, that 
it had increased the poor. ‘ What was his 
opinion of the probable result of an en- 
closure of Bucklebury ?”—“ I think it 
would increase the Poor-rates very con- 
siderably.” He thought that if the com- 
mon were divided into small allotments, 
they would be of very little value to the 
labourers, and not equivalent to the loss ef 
the right of common; and that any ad- 
ditional labour, after two years, would be 
done away with. Under all these hard- 
ships to the poor, the hon, Member trusted 
that the House would assent to his propo- 
sition. 
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Mr. Pryme seconded the Amendment. 

Mr. Robert Palmer wished to say a few 
words in defence of the Bill. He had no 
immediate interest in the Bill; it was 
placed in his hands in the ordinary course, 
to conduct through that House, and he 
knew nothing more on the subject than the 
simple facts of the case. On a former 
occasion he stated, that he only acted Minis- 
terially with respect to the Bill, and that 
he was in no other way interested as to the 
result. The facts were these :—the Lord 
of the Manor was the proprietor of by far 
the greater part of the soil. The number 
of acres amounted to 4,050; of which the 
Lord of the Manor and seven other indi- 
viduals assenting to the measure possessed 
3,942. The remaining LO8 acres belonged 
to different persons ; among these, the num- 
ber of those dissenting from the enclosure 
was nineteen, and the number assenting was 
twelve, who were owners of the common 
rights. A petition had been presented by 
150 tenants-at-will of the Lord against 
the Bill; but so far from being injurious 
to their interests, he was of opinion it 
would protect them. Evidence had been 
offered to the Committee to show, that the 
land was capable of great improvement. 
He admitted, that only one witness had 
been called to prove that the land was now 
in an unproductive state, and that it would 
be rendered highly productive by being en- 
closed. He also admitted, that three re- 
spectable witnesses had been called on the 
other side, who declared that considerable 
injury would be sustained by those tenants 
whose lands were to be enclosed. He did 
not think, however, that the number of 
witnesses on the one side and the other, 
should have any weight with the House, as 
it was in the power of either party to have 
called more. Under these circumstances, 
he trusted the House would permit the Bill 
to be read a second time. 

Mr. Pease said, that one of his con- 
stituents was interested in the measure, 
and had desired him to oppose the Bill in 
his behalf. He, however, felt it to be his 
duty to do so upon principle. He must 
say, that an act of greater unfairness to- 
ward the poor, in his opinion, had never 
been committed. They were to be de- 
prived of their rights by the Bill, and no 
manner of compensation was to be afforded 
to them. He called upon the House, now, 
to protect the rights of the poor against the 
oppression of the great landed proprietors 
of Berks. He protested against the mea- 
sure generally, and hoped that such at- 
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tempts to deprive the poor of their rights 
would not be countenanced by that Houre. 

Colonel Evans also opposed this Bill, ast 
was his intention to oppose several other 
Inclosure Bills, now in progress through 
the House, for the reasons stated by the 
hon. Member who spoke last—namely, 
because he considered it an infringement 
of the rights of the poor. ‘The hon. mem- 
ber for Berkshire (Mr. Palmer) had stated, 
that if the land were enclosed, it would 
become greatly increased in value, by being 
rendcred productive. The petitions which 
had been presented to that House, from all 
parts of the country, complaining of agri- 
cultural distress, declared that the best land 
in the country would scarcely pay the 
rent, and that, therefore, the present system 
of Corn-laws must be kept up. He would 
ask the hon. Member, how that could be 
reconciled with the pretext set up on the 
present occasion for depriving the poor of 
their rights—that the land would be ren- 
dered more valuable by the inclosure ? 

Mr. Throckmorton having been a mem- 
ber of the Committee, was desirous to ob- 
serve, that so far as the evidence adduced 
before the Committee went, there was no 
argument advanced that could induce him 
to withhold his support from the Bill. 

Mr. H.B.Curteis gave his decided opposi- 
tion to the Bill upon public principle. He 
knew nothing of the facts of the case, but 
he opposed the measure generally, because 
he thought the rights of the poor were not 
sufliciently protected in any Bills of that 
nature which were introduced into the 
House. He was himself the Lord of a 
Manor, and he very well knew, that a 
universal desire prevailed with the Lords 
of Manors to encroach on the rights of the 
public, and particularly of the defenceless 
poor, and for this reason their conduct 
ought to be watched with great jealousy by 
that House. Another ground of objection 
to this Bill was, with respect to the great 
amount of tithe which would be received 
out of this land. He strongly objected to 
the pressing forward Bills of this nature at 
the present time. When it was remem- 
bered that a great Parliamentary measure 
for the commutation of tithe was about to 
pass, it must be admitted, that the present 
Bill was premature. 

Mr. Hughes Hughes said, that it was 
never contended in the Committee, that 
the poorer freeholders would not be in- 
jured by the bill. The very fact that the 
Lord of the Manor had offered them com- 
pensation proved, that there must be some 
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injury anticipated ; and one of the ques- 
tions before the Committee had been, 
whether the compensation offered to the 
poor was sufficient. He admitted, that if 
the poor-rates of the parish were increased, 
the principal part of that increase would 
fall upon the Lord of the Manor, but that 
was no reason for adopting a measure 
which was calculated to make paupers of 
those who had hitherto supported them- 
selves by their industry. Numbers of 
these poor persons had come to the Com- 
mittee and stated that they now supported 
themselves by their own exertions, and 
were most anxious to continue to do so; 
they had even implored the Committee, 
with tears in their eyes, not to make 
paupers of them by this bill. They said 
this bill would deprive them of fuel, of 
pasturage for their cow or sheep, and of 
various other advantages they now derived 
from their right of common; indeed, there 
had been no proof offered that anybody 
but the lord of the manor would derive 
advantage from this Bill. He thought 
that its preamble was not proved—indeed 
he had divided the Committee upon it, 
and the report had only been agreed to by 
a majority of one. In conclusion, he 
called upon the House to withhold its con- 
sent from this Bill, which enabled the 
lord of the manor to add to his own park 
at the expense of his poorer neighbours. 

Mr. Robert Palmer, in reply, repeated 
that he only acted ministerially on the 
present occasion, and regretted it became 
his duty to divide the House on the 
question. 

The House divided on the Question that 
the Bill be read a second tine: Ayes 6; 
Noes 38—Majority 32. 


Repeat of THE Union (IRELAND).] 
Colonel Butler :—Sir, I rise to present a 
Petition from the parish of the Bower, in 
the county of Kilkenny, very numerously 
signed, and as the petitioners complain, 
as well almost as all the petitioners on the 
same subject, of the poverty and wretched- 
ness entailed on Ireland by the Act of 
Union, I shall trespass on the patience of 
the House, while I read a letter which I 
received about six or seven weeks ago, 
from a gentleman, on whose statement 
the greatest reliance can be placed—a 
letter that it was my intention to have 
read on the Repeal Debate, had I not 
observed that if 1 had, not one word of it, 
or anything I could say in reference to it, 
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would have been attended to after so long 
a debate. The hon. Member read the 
following extract of a letter from the 
reverend Charles Butler Stephenson. 


Westcourt, Callan, March 5, 1834. 

Dear Sir—Though our politics are some- 
what north and south, yet as the member for 
the county in which I reside, I think it right 
to make you acquainted with the condition of 
the poor of the town and liberties of Callan, 
in order that you may be enabled in your 
place in Parliament to state from an authentic 
source the distress which prevails in this 
country, and the absolute necessity of some 
legislative enactment for providing employ- 
ment for the poor. The cholera has been for 
some weeks amongst us, and has gained an 
easy victory over our emaciated population ; 
a few hours has generally been sufficient to 
bring the matter to a fatal termination. We 
have raised in the town and immediate 
neighbourhood a considerable subscription, 
and its effect was almost immediately per- 
ceived in the staying of the plague. Our 
funds, however, are not only exhausted, but 
we are left in debt, with famine staring us in 
the face. The number of victims to this dread- 
ful scourge has exceeded one hundred, and 
though, by the blessing of God, it has much 
subsided, yet, being no longer able to dis- 
tribute provisions, we have too much reason 
to fear its return. The population of the town 
and liberties of Callan, by the last census, 
exceeds 6,000, without any means of employ- 
ment except the occasional demand for agri- 
cultural labour at busy seasons of the year. 
Of these, many hundreds, being principally 
the wives and children of those who at various 
times have left the country in search of work, 
are by trade beggars, trusting to the charitable 
disposition of the neighbouring farmers, but 
who, since the introduction of the disease into 
the town, will not permit them to come near 
their doors. I protest, that whatever ills might 
attend a provision for the poor (and having 
lived many years in England, I am not igno- 
rant of those ills), I would unhesitatingly 
prefer being subject to them all, rather than 
be compelled, as I am daily, to witness misery 
that it is not in my power to relieve. I have 
of course contributed my mite, about 30/., and 
have daily employed twenty extra labourers to 
dig my stubbles, instead of ploughing them; 
but I have this day been obliged to discharge 
ten of these poor fellows—and their disconso- 
late looks, when receiving this notification, 
though attended with a “God bless your 
honour for what you have done !”—would, [ 
think, had they witnessed it, have shamed some 
of our absentee proprietors. 


There is more matter of great import- 
ance in this letter, as relates to other 
grievances under which the people of the 
town and liberties of Callan have great 
reason to complain; but as I shall take 
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an opportunity of communicating with 
the right hon. the Secretary for Ireland 
on this subject, and as it would be irrele- 
vant on the present occasion alluding to 
them, I shall not trouble the House with 
the detail. Sir, 1 consider that this letter 
would have completely refuted the argu- 
ments so gravely made use of in order to 
convince us of the prosperous state of 
Ireland in consequence of the Union, and 
therefore [ have to regret, that I had not 
an opportunity of reading it before the 
closing of the late debate. But who is 
the individual who writes this letter? He 
is not a Repealer or a Radical Reformer, 
as the very first line of it proves. No, it 
is written by the reverend Charles Butler 
Stephenson, the Protestant rector of the 
town and liberties of Callan, and some 
adjoining parishes; and I believe it is 
unnecessary for me to say, that his letter 
proves that he not only has a head to be 
of service in advocating the cause of his 
fellow-parishiouers, but a heart to feel for 
their miseries ; but I beg it to be distinctly 
understood, that I by no means intend to 
identify the reverend gentleman’s name 
with the petition [ am now about to pre- 
sent, for to borrow an idea of his own, I 
believe his sentiments on Repeal are 
much further north than mine. In the 
last session I presented a petition from 
Callan, wherein it was stated that previous 
to the Union they had a considerable 
trade carried on in it, that there were 
several noblemen and gentlemen residing 
in the immediate neighbourhood, and that 
they returned two Members to the Irish 
Parliament, in fact, that they were at that 
period in a state of comparative prosperity. 
This, I believe, was really the case, and I 
am now perfectly convinced, that so long 
as the Union exists, so long will they 
have nothing to look forward to in future, 
but, if possible, a greater accumulation of 
misery. Much has been said about a 
separation between the two countries 
during the late debate ; some hon. Gen- 
tlemen declaring that that was the ultimate 
object of the advocates for Repeal, others 
contending that it would be a much more 
rational object for us Irishmen to seek, 
and probably wishing to get rid of us on 
any terms, and some of my hon. friends 
at this side of the House expressing their 
horror at the idea of being suspected of 
wishing for such an event. For my part, 
the view I take of the subject is, that, 
without partaking in the slightest degree 
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of the horrors of my hon. and sensitive 
friends, nor by any means wishing for a 
separation between the two countries, on 
the contrary, wishing that a rational con- 
nexion between them should exist, such 
as that in the year 1782, I have not the 
least hesitation in saying that I think a 
separation of the countries would be better 
than to let them remain as they are, bound 
by a fallacious Union, which in my 
opinion must eventually end in the ruin 
of both. As to the question of Repeal, 
notwithstanding the boasted majority of 
the other night, I do prophesy that so sure 
as there is a great and just God in Heaven, 
so sure must it be carried, and most sin- 
cerely shall I offer up my prayers to that 
Almighty God that it may be carried 
within the walls of this House. The hon, 
and gallant Member also presented se- 
veral petitions against tithes, from Kil- 
patrick in the city of Kilkenny, signed by 
9,195 individuals. One of these, signed 
by 4,000 individuals, complained bitterly 
of the Tithe Bill of the right hon. the Se- 
cretary for Ireland. 

Mr. Finn said, facts were the strongest 
arguments, and these the right hon. the 
Secretary for the Treasury furnished him 
with. A fourth of the entire population 
of Ireland was unemployed ; and a fourth 
part annually passed through the fever 
hospitals, and a fourth of the population 
of the city of Dublin, 60,000 persons, were 
similarly circumstanced every year. 
Disease was propagated by famine, and 
continued by privation. 

Mr. Mullins deprecated the discussion 
of so important a subject, and the pre- 
sentation of such important petitions tn so 
thin a House. He moved that the House 
be counted, 

Mr. Finn said, that he must take the 
House as he found it. It was not his 
fault if neither his Majesty’s Ministers or 
other Members attended to their duty 
there. 

The House was counted, and there being 
more than forty Members present, the 
business was resumed. 

Mr. O’ Dwyer would not avail himself 
of any advantage which his position as a 
Member of that House would give him to 
indulge in reference to the management of 
his Irish estates by the noble Lord 
(Lord Clifden) alluded to; although he 
did not mean to say that a landlord, and 
especially an Irish absentee landlord, was 
not amenable to public opinion for the 
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manner in which he discharged those ob- 
ligations that the nature of property im- 
plied. He would merely say, that the 
estate of that nobleman lying near that 
most wretched place from which the pe- 
tition came, could be ascertained as dis- 
tinctly by the appearance which it bore, 
in contrast with those in its neighbour- 
hood, as if it were set out in metes and 
bounds by means of painted sign-posts. 
There was one part, however, of the cha- 
racter of the noble Lord which was a le- 
gitimate subject for discussion in that 
House, and that was his character as a 
sinecurist. The noble Lord drew, since 
the period of the Union, a salary of be- 
tween 1,500 and 2,000. a-year as clerk of 
the Privy Council in Ireland, and gave 
not the shadow of a return. If that sa- 
lary were distributed amongst the poor of 
Callan they would have no occasion to 
appear as beggars for imperial charity. 
The English ridiculed and inveighed 
against the Roman nobility who let out 
their palaces to the rich spendthrifts who 
flock to Rome; but the Roman nobility 
had generally the plea of poverty to urge, 
and they gave their houses for the money 
they received; but was there not more 
meanness in a rich Englishman, a noble- 
man at the head of 30,0002. or 40,000/. 
a-year, pocketing a salary, and giving 
nothing in return to the wretched people 
from which this petition came ? 
Petitions laid on the Table. 


SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND Strate. ] 
Mr. Gillon presented a petition from 
Paisley, for the separation of Church and 
State. 

Sir Daniel Sandford wished to show 
to the House by a short statement ef facts, 
the weight that was to be attached to 
petitions presented by the hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Gillon) praying for a separation 
of Church and State. Theother day that 
hon. Member presented a petition of this 
description from Glasgow which he said 
was signed by 49, 600 persons. At the 
time he (Sir D. K. Sandford) doubted the 
accuracy of the hon. Gentleman’s state- 
ment, and by an inquiry he had subse- 
quently made on the subject he was now 
in a situation to show that his conjecture 
was correct. The whole male population 
of Glasgow did not exceed 54,000, and 
from this a deduction of 15,000 was to 
be made for persons who were unable to 
write their own names; so that there re- 
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mained only 39,000 who could by any 
possibility athix their signatures to a pe- 
tition. These were facts which could not 
be disputed ; and if he were to say, asthe 
fact was, that at least one-half of the male 
population of Glasgow were hostile to any 
separation of Church and State, he would 
render the hon. Gentleman’s statement 
still less worthy of credit. 

Sir S. Whalley rose to order. The 
hon. Gentleman (Sir D. K. Sandford) 
had no right to discuss the subject of a 
petition presented on a former day. 

The Speaker said, he did not consider 
the hon. member for Paisley guilty of any 
disorder in the observations he had made. 

Sir Daniel Sandford iu coutinuation, 
contended that the petition to which he 
referred was a rank imposture, and a tissue 
of downright trickery. He was ready to 
prove that a great portion of the signa- 
tures attached to it were those of mere 
boys, and that whole columns of names 
were nothing more than inventions. He 
denied, that the great majority of the Dis- 
senters of Scotland were in favour of a 
separation of Church and State, and as- 
serted that there was a proportion of four 


| to one the other way. 


Mr. Ewing was aware, from his know- 
ledge of the Dissenters in Glasgow, that 
many of the names affixed to the petition 
were of the highest respectability, and 
that every care must have been taken to 
avoid improper signatures. But he cer- 
tainly felt startled when he heard that a 
petition from that city for a separation of 
the Church from the State had been pre- 
sented from 50,000 persons. The whole 
population at the last census was 202,000 


|of whom more than one-half were females. 





Of the males, not many more than 50,000 
were above fifteen years of age, and of 
these about one-half were computed to 
belong to the Established Church. He 
had been requested to support the object 
of the petition, with a view to the next 
election, but he had refused all pledges, 
and would continue to pursue the even 
tenor of his way. If ever there was an 
establishment of which Dissenters had 
little reason to complain, which was 
founded not only ou the rock of poverty, 
but of purity, and which was distinguished 
for the talents, the piety, and the zeal of 
its clergy, it was that of the Church of 
Scotland. He had every reason to love 


and respect the Dissenters, and would 
strive to remove all their real grievances. 
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Mr, Gillon asserted, that no imposition 
whatever had been practised to obtain 
signatures to the petition referred to. He 
had stated no more than the truth when 
he declared, that the Dissenters of Scot- 
land were almost to a man favourable to 
the separation of Church and State. 

Mr. Sinclair was not surprised, that 
petitions of that nature were intrusted to 
the hon. Member, for he believed the 
hon. Gentleman was the only Member 
from Scotland who advocated such a 
proposition. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


THe Ciercy 1n ParwiamMenrt.] 
Mr. Pryme then rose to bring on his 
Motion for the repeal of the Act com- 
monly called Horne Tooke’s Act, pro- 
hibiting clergymen from sitting in the 
House of Commons, provided they are 
not engaged in the cure of souls. If he 
were asked, he said, why he wished to 
restore this privilege to the clergy, his 
answer was, that it was from no partiality 
to them, from no personal wish to see 
them in the House of Commons, but 
because he was averse from every princi- 
ple of exclusion, and because he objected to 
all restrictions, unless some paramountrea- 
son could be shewn for maintaining them. 
Had this exclusion existed with respect to 
physicians or lawyers, he should have 
been just as anxious for its abrogation. 
It was the natural right of every man to 
be returned to Parliament—it was the 
natural right of electors to enjoy their 
suffrages without restraint. The case 
which led to the enactment which he 
wished to have repealed, was that of 
Horne Tooke, who was returned to Parlia- 
mentin 1801, That distinguished philolo- 
gist had recommended Lord Camelford 
(who had had a quarrel with the Minister 
of the day) to return his black servant as 
the representative of Old Sarum ; but as, 
on reflection, his Lordship was not will- 
ing to go to this extreme, Horne Tooke 
told him that the next best thing for the 
country, and the next worst thing for 
the Minister, would be to return him, and 
thus he came into Parliament. Lord 


Temple objected to the return—the matter 
was referred to a Committee, before whom 
it was urged that the duties of a Senator 
would necessarily interfere with the duties 
of a clergyman, and the reasoning pre- 
vailed against the opinions of Mr. Fox, 
Lord Thurlow, and the most enlightened 
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Statesmen of the day. Who were averse 
from so great an infringement on the 
liberty of the subject as that of excluding 
any class of men from Parliament. The 
result was the Act 41 George 3rd, c. 63. 
He did not intend by his Bill to provide 
that clergymen who had sacred duties to 
discharge should have the right to sit and 
vote in the House of Commons, but merely 
that such a privilege should be given first 
to any individual who having hastily taken 
holy orders conscientiously recanted ; or 
secondly, to such as enjoyed no benefices, 
and had, therefore, no occupation. All 
he contended for was, that the doors of 
the House should be open to all who had 
nothing else to do, and he had no object- 
ion to the introduction of a clause declar- 
ing that the acquisition of a benefice 
should vacate the seat. All interests but 
those of the clergy were represented in 
the House of Commons, and it seemed to 
him an act only of justice to admit them. 
The chief ground on which he relied was, 
that no reason could be urged to the con- 
trary, and in all questions of the kind the 
advocates of exclusion were bound to es- 
tablish their case: the burthen of proof 
was upon those who maintained the fitness 
of the existing law. He moved, that 
“‘ Leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
repeal so much of the Statute 41 George 
3rd, c. 63, as prevents persons in holy 
orders, not holding benefices with the cure 
of souls, from being elected to and serving 
in Parliament.” 

Mr. Baring was not aware, until he 
entered the House, that such a subject 
was to come before it. The case of Horne 
Tooke was certainly in point, since he was 
a man who had early entered the Church, 
and had for many years conscientiously 
forborne from the discharge of any of the 
duties of his sacred character. He could 
not see why such a man should not be 
allowed to sit in the House of Commons, 
although it would be unwise to admit any 
clergymen in the possession of livings, 
and who were bound to watch over the 
morality and religion of their parishioners. 
If the Bill had gone to that length he 
should have resisted it; but, according to 
the explanation of the hon. Member, he 
saw no reason for refusing to allow it to 
be introduced. 

Lord Althorp said, there would be a 
great difficulty in distinguishing between 
such clergymen as conscientiously recant- 
ed, and such as repented of having taken 
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holy orders for other reasons. The hon. 
Member had alleged no practical grievance, 
which resulted from the present state of 
the law, and although he was a Reformer, 
he was a Reformer only when it was 
proved that evils really existed. He, there- 
fore, recommended the hon. Member to 
withdraw his Motion. 

Mr. Bernal regretted that the hon. 
Member had not taken up this subject 
with his usual good sense and discretion. 
He apprehended that his intention was, to 
give every clergyman a right to sit in Par- 
liament, who had not a right to sit in 
convocation; but did the hon. Member 
think it right, or even decent, that persons 
in holy orders, perhaps in their reverend 
habits, should be tempted to expose them- 
selves on a hustings, and to partake of all 
the contamination of a contested election. 
Surely, such a situation was unbefitting 
the sacred character of the gown. The 
effect of the Bill would be, that young 
aspiring reverends would struggle for seats 
in the House of Commons, as the means 
of obtaining provision in the Church from 
the minister. Allusion had been made to 
the case of Horne Tooke, and to his con- 
scientious scruples, but an instance of the 
kind might not occur again for centuries, 

Mr. Plumptre objected to the Motion. 
The number of beneficed clergymen who 
wished to give up their profession was so 
small, that it was not worth while to frame 
a Bill on their account; and as for the 
unbeneficed clergymen, he objected to the 
Bill on their account, for the only effect 
would be, that if they were once to get a 
hold of the minister, the latter would be 
clamoured out of benefices, whether he 
approved of the parties or no. 

Mr. Pryme did not think that a clergy- 
man would suffer anything derogatory. to 
his character by having to undergo the 
ordeal of a contested election. At the 
same time, as he perceived that the sense 
of the House was against his Motion, he 
would not press it. 

Motion withdrawn. 


Caruonics AND Trinity COLLEGE, 
Dusuin.] Mr. Sheil rose, to move for 
liberty to bring in a Bill to enable Roman 
Catholics to hold Professorships and Scho- 
larships in T rinity College, Dublin. The 
question was not merely Irish, for it was 
connected with the principles on which the 
claims of the Dissenters were founded. 
He had originally given notice, that he 
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should move for the admission of Roman 
Catholics to Lay Fellowships, but, as the 
Lay Fellows might become Senior, and as 
the College was governed by the Provost and 
seven Senior Fellows, he had relinquished 
his purpose. To such a proposition it 
might be objected, that Trinity College 
was an appurtenance of the Establishment 
—an outwork of the Church. He there- 
fore should not press it, but confine his 
Motion to the Scholarships and such of the 
Professorships as were unconnected with the 
profession of any particular form of reli- 
gion. He would first state the law as it 
stood, both under Acts of the Legislature 
and under Statutes of the University. The 
Act of Conformity required, that all Fel- 
lows and Professors should sign a declara- 
tion incompatible with Catholicism. Be- 
fore 1798, Roman Catholics could not take 
degrees. That privilege was conferred by 
the Irish Act of the 23rd George 3rd. By 
the 7th Section of that Act it was enacted, 
that they might hold Professorships or Fel- 
lowships in any College to be thereafter 
founded in the University of Dublin, or be 
members of any Lay Body Corporate, ex- 
cept the College of the Holy Trinity. 
This clause was virtually adopted in the 
Act of 1829. Under these Statutes it was 
clear that no Roman Catholic could become 
a Fellow. From the Professorships and 
Scholarships Roman Catholics were ex- 
cluded by resolutions adopted in the Col- 
lege itself. They must comply with forms 
at variance with their principles. The 
question was, whether these forms ought 
to be dispensed with? and it lay on him 
to show, that the admission of Roman 
Catholics to situations unconnected with 
the Church could not affect the character 
of the College as a Protestant establish- 
ment. First, he should consider the Pro- 
fessorships. The following were those to 
which he asked for eligibility :—the Regius 
Professorship of Civil and Canon Law was 
founded and endowed by Charles 2nd out 
of the revenues granted to the College by 
the Act of Settlement. The Regius Pro- 
fessorship of Feudal and English Law was 
founded in 1761: the office was held by 
the Solicitor-General for Ireland. The 
Regius Professorship of Medicine, of Greek, 
and of Astronomy ; the latter was held by 
a gentleman of great abilities, Dr. Hamil- 
ton. He was elected when he was only 19. 
Had he been a Roman Catholic, his reli- 
gion would have closed the observatory 
against him. There could be no sound 
reason why, to the Professorships of Na- 
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tural Philosophy, Oratory, Mathematics, 
History, and Oriental Languages, Roman 
Catholics should not be admitted. In 1785 
an Act of Parliament was passed to esta- 
blish three Professorships—one of Astro- 
nomy, one of Chemistry, and one of 
Botany; and it was provided, “that the 
said Professorships should be open to Pro- 
testants of all nations.” This was, at this 
moment, the law. Was it not a reproach 
to our Legislation that the natives of Ire- 
land should be excluded from the literary 
and scientific offices in the only national 
establishment, and that every Protestant 
wanderer, no matter whence he might 
come, should be eligible to those situations ? 
To alien Protestantism the Legislature gave 
welcome, while to its fellow-citizens and 
fellow-subjects, who differed on a mystery, 
it denied the rewards of genius, and the 
excitements to exertion. He would con- 
clude his enumeration of the Professor- 
ships with a reference to those connected 
with foreign languages. The following 
was an extract from an official document 
relating tothem. On the 29th of October 
1776, the King directed a letter to the 
Lord-lieutenant : —‘‘ Whereas our right 
trusty and well-beloved Councillor, John 
Hutchinson, Provost of our College of 
the Holy Trinity, has introduced into the 
said College two Professors or teachers of 
modern languages, the one of whom teaches 
the French and German, the other the 
Spanish and Italian languages, now we 
have granted the yearly sum of 2001. pay- 
able out of our revenues in our kingdom of 
Ireland.” In the year 1824, a remarkable 
incident occurred : a vacancy having taken 
place, some Italian refugees, men of great 
acquirements, and who had enjoyed con- 
siderable. rank in their own country, be- 
came candidates for one of these Professor- 
ships, an abandonment of their religion 
was demanded, and the Irish public were 
shocked to see men who had sustained mis- 
fortune in an honourable cause, called 
upon to yield this inglorious compliance 
with an intolerant and degrading requisi- 
tion. He was unable to se: any sound 
objection to the abolition of the impedi- 
ments which were thrown in the way of 
talents and erudition. If the Professor- 
ships had attached to them any function 
associated with the State religion, there 
might be reason for refusing his Mo- 
tion; but they were totally unconnected 
with the Church, and unattended with the 
slightest political authority. ‘The next 
point to which he should eall the attention 
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of the House was the exclusion of Roman 
Catholics from the Scholarships of the Uni- 
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versities. There were seventy scholars: 
they held the situation for five years only. 
There were, consequently, a certain number 
of vacancies in each year. These Scholar- 
ships were instituted for the benefit of the 
class of students whose fortunes were not 
ample ; so much so, that no persons having 
above a certain income could hold them. 
The following account was given of Scho- 
larships in “ ‘The Dublin University Calen- 
dar:”——‘ The Scholars are on the found- 
‘ation, and have their commons free of 
‘expense, and their rooms for half the 
‘charge paid by the other pensioners. 
‘ They are excepted from College charges or 
‘ decrements, and receive an annual salary. 
‘ They hold their Scholarships until they 
‘ become, or might have become, Masters of 
‘ Arts. The number of Scholars is seventy, 
‘and of these thirty are termed natives 
‘ (Hibernici), and receive a higher salary 
‘from the College, than the rest; it has 
‘ been maintained, that these places were 
‘ not merely intended for those born in Ire- 
‘land, but for such as spoke from infancy 
‘the Irish language.’ He would ask, for 
what possible reason were Roman Cath- 
olics, who were allowed tu take degrees, 
excluded from these advantages, except on 
the terms of a self-degrading conformity 
with the Established Church? Formerly 
the scholars had one political privilege, 
that of voting with the Fellows for amem- 
ber for the University. That privilege 
might now be said to have become of little 
value, since the Masters of Arts had been 
invested with the franchise. Under the Re- 
form Bill a Catholic could vote; his name, 
for example, was registered; and yet, if he 
were in Trinity College to-morrow, he 
could not become a candidate for a Scholar- 
ship. It might be said, that the Scholars 
were members of the Corporation. What 
power had they in it? Not the slightest. 
They could not, if they were all to unite, 
effect any one decision of the Board. In 
what way was it possible that, if every one 
of them was a Koman Catholic, they 
should prejudice the interests of the Esta- 
blished Church? It might be said, that 
Protestantism ought to take its stand on the 
Emancipation Bill. Apply this argument, 
and the Roman Catholics must be denied 
their degrees in the English Universities. 
How preposterous was it to allow a Roman 
Catholic of fortune to enter Trinity Col- 
lege, to obtain pensions and distinctions and 
degrees, and to deny to those of smaller 
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means the opportunities of advancement 
which a Scholarship afforded! It was toa 
young man of moderate income a great object 
to acquire a Scholarship. How painful it 
must be to many individuals to be com- 
pelled to call on their parents to subtract 
from their comforts the sum sufficient to 
support them in the University ; and how 
it must delight the hearts of the affectionate 
and good, to be placed in that station of 
independence which might enable them to 
relieve their families from the burthen 
incidental to their education! How many 
a mother, with a family of orphans, had 
toiled and pinched herself in order to sup- 
ply a pittance for the instruction of her 
child; and how much privation it would 
have saved, and how much pain it would 
have prevented, had these means _ been 
afforded to Roman Catholics of extricating 
a parent from the necessity of contribution ! 
The distinction made by the exclusion of 
Roman Catholics was odious. It was one 
of the badges of ascendancy left on the 
classes who ought peculiarly to be relieved 
from it. From the forehead of the rich 
the stigma had been removed. Let it not 
then be left on the forehead of the humble 
student toiling not only for distinction, but 
for bread. He might be told that many 
Roman Catholics had been induced to 
change their religion by the allurements 
of a Scholarship. The “fishers of men” 
ought not to use such base baits as 
these. One of his chief objections to the 
present system was, that it created in 
the University a means of despicable and 
most degrading proselytism, which, instead 
of raising the interest of the Church, cor- 
rupted the morals of the College. So un- 
worthy a temptation ought not to be held 
out. Take a poor lad, and see how far he 
was improved by such a progress as that. 
He left home with his knapsack of litera- 
ture on his back—became a sizer—dis- 
tinguished himself—the period when he 
was eligible to a scholarship arrived—he 
shrunk at first from the desertion of his 
creed, although weaned a little by three 
years of College life from its exercises, and 
not dedicated to devotion, still the recollec- 
tion of that form of prayer m which he was 
instructed, by maternal fondness, and the 
memory of his home, associated with his 
early piety, came upon him. But he saw 
in a scholarship the means of present com- 
petence and the avenue to future inde. 
pendence. He hesitated—encompassed by 
men who scoffed at other creeds besides 
his, and whispered in his ear what it was 
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needless to repeat; he began, at last, to 
think that his scruples were but folly, and 
his principles but prejudice ; and throwing 
off his Christianity and his Catholicity to- 
gether, he put on remorse and shame, and 
became a jeering and sardonic renegade. 
Did the Church gain anything by such a 
neophyte in Protestantism as that? Did 
the Legislature, while it plucked up the 
religion of his heart by the roots, cast the 
seeds of legal orthodoxy in his mind? It 
made an apostate, and profaned the steps 
of the altar with his false and mercenary 
genuflection. Away with a system of 
Proselytism like that! Away with this 
propaganda, not of Protestantism, but of 
scepticism ! for, rest assured, that, in sedu- 
cing a Roman Catholic, by mercenary mo- 
tives, from his religion, they did but teach 
him to deride and scoff at their own. The 
House—the Government—would be ittle 
disposed to maintain, that the interests of 
the Church were advanced by such expe- 
dients. He would call on the Government 
to act in conformity with the principles 
laid down when the Education Commis- 
sion was established. The Government 
had chased the spirit of Proselytism from 
the inferior departments of education, and 
from the only national establishment con- 
nected with literature and science, it ought 
to be contumeliously driven. There were 
eight millions of people in Ireland. It was 
not from five or six hundred thousand that 
a supply of genius should be drawn. Search 
for it wherever it could be found. Let the 
career of letters be thrown open to all 
classes of the community. From the Bar, 
and from the Senate, fanaticism had been 
put to flight. It was not to the groves of 
the Academy, that it should be permitted 
to retreat. He moved for leave to bring 
in “a Bill for the admission of Roman 
Catholics and other Dissenters to Scholar- 
ships and certain Professorships, as are un- 
connected with religious instruction, in the 
University of Dublin.” 

Mr. Lefroy rose to oppose the Motion. 
Any one could easily see, that that small 
beginning was but the first step to the 
subversion of the Irish University, and, 
through the subversion of that nursery of 
the Irish Church, to the total extinction 
of the Protestant religion in Ireland. 
That was no slight alteration, as the hon. 
Gentleman insidiously intimated, but one 
of great and lasting importance; one that 
would eventually involve the constitution 
of the University in destruction. He 
hoped to convince the Government, since 
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the hon. Member directed his appeal to 
that quarter, that there was no one prin- 
ciple of justice or national good on which 
they could stand in introducing any legis- 
lative innovation on this subject. First, 
the hon. Member would open scholarships 
to all persons of all religious persuasions, 
or of none. But he well knew that by 
the constitution of the University, which 
in the spirit and letter of its Charter was 
founded, endowed, and upheld for the 
culture and support of true religion, all its 
offices were exclusively confined to Pro- 
testants. If, indeed, the Irish people 
stood with respect to the University in the 
same situation as the English Dissenters 
did to the English Universities, then there 
might be some foundation for an appeal 
to Parliament. But when the Dissenters 
of all classes were not only allowed the 
privileges of admission and instruction but 
even of degrees in the Irish University— 
when the University was found to answer 
all the provisions of national education 
without murmur or public remonstrance 
from the people—when it was on every 
side allowed that— 

Colonel Perceval moved, that the 
House be counted; and asufficient number 
of Members not being in attendance, the 
House adjourned. 
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Minutes.) Bill. Read a first time:—For the sale of Fish. 

Petitions presented. By the Duke of RicHMonpD, from 
Kemptown, for the Repeal of the Duties on Malt and 
Hops.—By the Earl of RoseBery, from Linlithgow, for 
the Better Observance of the Sabbath.—By the Duke of 
BuccLeuGH, from several Places, for Protection to the 
Established Church.—By the Duke of RicuMonp, from 
Steyning, for the Repeal of the Sale of Beer Act; from 
several Places, for the Better Observance of the Sabbath; 
from the Hand-loom Weavers of North Meols, for Relief; 
and for the Repeal of the Corn Laws; from the Dissenters 
of Horsham, for Relief; and for the Separation between 
Church and State; from a Number of Dissenting Congre- 
gations, for Relief to the Dissenters. 


Court or CHancery — IRELAND. ] 
Lord Plunkett rose, pursuant to notice, 
to lay upon the Table a Bill for the Amend- 
ment of the Proceedings and Practice of 
the Court of Chancery in Ireland. At 


the present stage of the measure he did not 
think it necessary to do more than enu- 
merate the various provisions of the Bill, 
reserving to himself the opportunity of 
more particularly calling attention to the 
nature and eflect of those provisions upon 
the second reading, when the Bill would 
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be in their Lordships’ hands. He had not 
thought a Committee of Inquiry necessary 
as a preliminary to the introduction of 
these enactments, as most of them were 
analogous to the Amendments already ap- 
proved and adopted in the Court of 
Chancery in this country. There were 
some enactments which were not borrowed 
from the Bill for amending the Court of 
Chancery in this country; but the object 
of them was to assimilate the practice of 
the Courts in both countries, and to remove 
anomalies, to abridge the expenses, to 
shorten the proceedings, and to lessen the 
delays in the administration of justice in 
Ireland. The noble and learned Lord gave 
an outline of the Bill, and said, that he 
should go more at length mto the subject 
when the Bill arrived at the second reading. 

The Bill was read a first time and ordered 
to be printed. 


Deanery of Down. 


Deanery oF DowN—EXPLANATION. ] 
Lord Plunkett reminded their Lordships, 
that, in giving notice of his intention to 
bring forward this measure, he had also 
given notice, that he should throw himself 
upon their Lordships’ indulgence, to make 
a statement which, strictly speaking, did 
not relate to the measure, but which was 
personal to himself. He did not know that 
he owed their Lordships an apology for 
claiming that indulgence. He should 
rather have thought himself bound to ask 
their forgiveness if he had not come for- 
ward to make some observations upon the 
subject to which he was about to refer. It 
would be in their Lordships’ recollection— 
if, indeed, they called to mind anything con- 
nected with so humble an individual as 
himself—that many remarks of a harsh cha- 
racter had been made upon his conduct in 
another place. He did not complain, nor 
had he any right to complain, of such re-~ 
marks having been made; and, however he 
might have been wounded by the manner 
in which those observations were made, it 
was the undoubted right of every indivi- 
dual in the other House of Parliament to 
censure public conduct, and to make such 
remarks upon it as a sense of propriety 
might suggest. He had no right to com- 
plain of those observations having been 
made in a place where he had not, and 
could not have, any opportunity of defend. 
ing himself. But it was not unnatural that 
an individual who had been attacked, should 
be anxious to embrace the first opportunity 
of defending his conduct; and, therefore, he 
was sure their Lordships would excuse 
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him for detaining them with what he was 
about to say. He was not ashamed to re- 
peat, that he had been deeply wounded,— 
hurt more than he could express,—more, 
perhaps, than belonged to the nature or 
degree of the attack which had been made 
upon him—since the moment when he first 
heard of it having being made. He consi- 
dered that the character of a public man 
was public property; but, at the same 
time, the fact of his filling the situation 
which he had the honour te hold under his 
Majesty, was very likely to ercate, on the 
part of their Lordships, an anxiety to hear 
whether there was any foundation for the 
imputation of the motives which had been 
charged against a Member of that House, 
and which, if true, would render him un- 
worthy ofa place in it. He would not unne- 
cessarily occupy amoment of their Lordships’ 
time ; but he owed it to himself and to the 
House, to state the matter fully and clearly. 
The charge made against him two months 
back, in another place, was, that he, having 
been a member of the Commission which 
had issued in Ireland, in the year 1830, for 
the purpose of inquiring into certain points 
connected with abuses in the Church [s- 
tablishment, into the propriety of disuniting 
certain parishes, and other subjects men- 
tioned in the Commission,—having, in the 
month of April, in the year 1831, signed a 
recommendation for disappropriating the 
union of the Deanery of Down, with a 
full knowledge of its having been made, 
did, in the month of October following, 
solicit the situation of Dean of Down, 
which had then become vacant, from his 
noble friends, the members of his Majesty’s 
Government, in behalf of his son; and 
that he did, with that knowledge in his 
mind, conceal from them the fact, that such 
a recommendation had been made. When 
this charge was first made, he felt indig- 
nant, that an individual, who had been a 
public man more than thirty years—and 
he might say, without arrogating too much 
to himself, without stain or imputation— 
should be liable to have such an accusation 
preferred against him. If such a charge 
had been made by the meanest person in 
the community, it would have been suffi- 
cient to affect the feelings of any man, but 
it was rendered more galling, by having 
been preferred by persons who occupied a 
high station in society. He did not cast 
any censure upon those with whom the 
accusation originated. He was willing to 
suppose, that they were actuated by a sense 
of public duty. His character had been 
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defended by friends, to whose exertions he 
was deeply indebted ; but when the charge 
related to a certain fact, not at the time 
the charge was made within the knewledge 
of any but the individual accused, no person 
could meet it with a proper denial, except 
that individual himself. On that account 
he came forward, and declared solemnly on 
his honour, that the charge had no founda- 
tion whatever. Perhaps he was entitled 
to say, that after a fact which rested merely 
on assertion, had been denied, no further 
defence need be made. He could not, 
however, rest satisfied with a bare denial. 
He had stated the extent of the charge 
against him, and his case in answer to it 
was this :—First, he did not know, at the 
period when the honour—which he never 
solicited —was conferred upon his son—nor 
had he any reason whatever to suspect at 
that period, that any such recommendation 
had been made, that he never signed such a 
recommendation, and that he had no reason 
to believe, that such a recommendation had 
been signed at all. Next he said, that as 
soon as he did learn, which was not till 
July 1832, of this recommendation having 
been made in the month of April, 1831 ; 
he immediately came forward, and in the 
most explicit manner declared, that he 
thought, his Majesty's Government ought 
not to be embarrassed by his son having 
been appointed to the Deanery of Down ; 
and unconditionally, on his part, he at once 
took upon himsclf to waive the uncondi- 
tional appointment, and to beg, that the 
living might be considered as vacant. 
These were the two points which he was 
bound to make out. With regard to the 
first, he should refer to a few passages in 
the Report of the Commissioners. He did 
mean to say, that it was charged in the 
precise terms which he had used, that he 
had signed this recommendation ; but, he 
had no doubt, that ninety-nine persons out 
of the hundred, considered that the charge 
against him was, that he suffered his son 
to be appointed to the Deanery of Down 
after having signed this recommendation. 
He did not sign it. He had brought down, 
for the purpose of laying before any noble 
Lord who might be disposed to look at it, 
that Report, as it was ordered to be printed 
by the Commissioners. It was made on 
the 18th of April, 1831, the Commission 
having issued in the month of October 
preceding. The Report, and the body of 
evidence on which it was founded, oc- 
cupied 1619 folio pages. To no part 
of that had he been in any respect 
2C 
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a party — to no part of it had he sub- 
seribed his name, except at the end of the 
first sixteen pages, which contained. the 
Fourth Preliminary Report. The remain- 
der was the Appendix which belonged to 
it; the Report was signed by the seven 
Commissioners, of whom he was one. Now, 
he begged to state, and the fact would be 
apparent on the face of that Report to any 
one who would take the trouble of examin- 
ing it—that in it not one syllable was con- 
tained with respect to the Deanery of 
Down, — not one syllable with respect to 
any deanery, or to any specific benefice ; 
but there was a general declaration in’ this 
Report, in which he perfectly and entirely 
concurred, that it would be right and pro- 
per, on vacancies arising in the ten dioceses 
therein referred to, forming the province of 
Armagh, to disappropriate the livings of 
some of them, although not of the whole. 
The Commissioners stated, in page 10, 
that there were 110 unions in these dio- 
ceses ; not specifying any one of them by 
name, but declaring, that a certain number 
would he fit for disappropriation, and that 
the remainder would not. They then went 
on to state, that it would be necessary to 
have some general measure introduced for 
the purpose of carrying their recommenda- 
tions into effect; and added, that it 
would be necessary to give all the cases 
further consideration, and to require addi- 
tional evidence before any other steps were 
taken. The Appendix containing the appli- 
cation of this general principle,—in which 
he entirely concurred,—to each of the 
livings, was exclusively framed by the three 
clerical Commissioners, whom it was orily 
necessary to name, to ensure for them re- 
spect ; the Lord Primate of Treland,—the 
Bishop of Dromore, Dr. Saurin,—and the 
Bishop of Down, Dr. Mann. There were 
not fewer than 100 schedules annexed to 
the Report with recommendations to cach 
of them. They were exclusively and en- 
tirely framed by those right reverend per- 
sons, who had appended their signatures to 
each, without any communication whatever 
with him upon the subject, he was not 
in attendance on the Commission, he had 
not an opportunity of knowing any one of 
their proceedings, they were never laid 
before him, they were never adverted to in 
his presence, nor was any communication 
made to him calculated to bring under his 
observation any of the recommendations 
respecting the Deanery of Down, or any 
one of those ten dioceses in the province of 
Armagh. He had no particular connexion 
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with the subject ; it was not one for him 
to take up, and he begged their Lordships 
to understand, that he was not appointed 
a member of this Commission, as Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland, because he had not 
the honour of filling that oflice when the 
Commission issued. His noble friend 
whose administration in Ireland was marked 
hy the best and wisest measures, begged of 
him, in the month of October, to allow his 
name to be placed in this Commission ; in 
the December following he was appointed 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland. The Reports 
were made in December, January, and 
February, during the whole of which 
period he was engaged in the arduous 
dutics which had devolved upon him, in 
consequence of the heavy arrears of business 
which he had to transact on sticceeding to 
offieec. He could not, and did not, attend 
the meetings of the Commissioners. 
When he was not actually engaged in the 
Court of Chancery, he was under the ne- 
cessity of attending his duties in that 
House ; and when he returned to Ireland 
in April, the Report had been made, and 
the Appendix drawn up; in fact, every- 
thing was done without his knowledge. 
The Preliminary Report of sixteen pages 
was read in his hearing, but the Appendix 
was not read at the meeting of Commis- 
sioners, nor was any observation made 
upon it, nor did any conversation take 
place with respect to it, calculated to direct 
his attention towards it. He objected, in 
the first instance, to signing even the Pre- 
liminary Report, on two grounds; one 
was, that at (page 9, he thought), a 
passage occurred relative to proceedings in 
the Court of Chancery in Ireland, and he 
expressed his apprehension, that he should, 
perhaps, by signing the Report, forestall 
some of his dutics as Chancellor. The 
charge against him was, that he signed the 
Preliminary Report without having read 
it. He should show their Lordships pre- 
sently, that he refused to verify a particular 
part of the Report. The second objection 
which he made to signing the Preliminary 
teport was, that he had not any acquaint- 
ance with the details of the Appendix, and, 
therefore, he did not consider that he ought 
to sign it. The reply made by some of 
the Commissioners, for whom he enter- 
tained a very high feeling of respect, was, 
that if he declined to sign the Preliminary 
Report, the conclusion would be, that he 
disapproved of the principle ; and that, by 
signing it, he was not necessarily pledged 
to the details of the Appendix. That 
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being pressed upon him, and he, approving 
completely and entirely of the principle of 
the Report, consented to sign it. He did 
not mean to say, that he was entitled to be 
exempted from the responsibility of the 
recommendations contained in the Appen- 
cix; but, without going through that, 
which he could not have done consistently 
with the other duties he had to discharge, 
and taking into consideration the high cha- 
racter of the distinguished Commissioners, 
he thought he was perfectly secure in sign- 
ing the Preliminary Report, and expressing 
his concurrence in the general recom- 
mendations. What he stated in his defence 
was, that he did not know of the recom- 
mendation when the appointment of his 
son took place, and that as soon as he knew 
of it, he interposed fer the purpose of 
having the living considered vacant. Fie 
could state, for their Lordships’ considera- 
tion, a hundred circumstances which 
occurred at the time to prevent his having 
the most distant suspicion of the existence 
of any such recommendation. — Their 
Lordships would observe, that the Report 
did not state, that certain acts were to be 
done, but that further consideration was 
required, that Acts of Parliament were 
necessary, and that the Commissioners would 
have to call for further information. That 
Report was laid on the Table by the Com- 
missioners, in 1831 ; and until the month 
of July, 1832,—six months after the ap- 
pointment of his son,—he never heard 
anything concerning the Report. A debate 
took place, in this House, on the subject of 
that appointment, and a noble Marquess 
took occasion to animadvert upon it; but 
there was no complaint, at that time, of 
the absolute impropricty of its being made, 
or of the existence of any such recom- 
mendation as that to which he had re- 
ferred. He entreated their Lordships’ at- 
tention to the evidence which he was able 
to lay before them. But, before he produced 
that evidence, he begged to ask whether, 
under the circumstances he had stated, his 
assertion on his honour, that he did not 
know of any such recommendation in the 
Report ought not to be conclusive? He 
would not say that he was humiliated, but 
wounded, by being: called upon to give evi- 
dence on such a case. On hearing the 
charge made against him, and having in his 
own mind an entire conviction that he had 
heard nothing whatever of the particular 
recommendation to which he had alluded, 
he wrote to the Lord Primate of Treland, 
to ascertain what was his Grace’s impres 
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sion as to this recommendation being 
brought under his notice. His Grace 
answered in the following terms :— 
Mareh 18, 1834. 
My Lord,—In reply to your Lordship’s 
letter, T can have no hesitation in stating, 
that, to the best of my recollection, your 
Lordship had not any share in framing the 
Report of the Commissioners of Eeclesias- 
tical Inquiry, nor did any conversation take 
place in your presence calenlated to bring to 
your mind orknowledge the recommendation 
of the Commissioners with respect to the 
Deanery of Down. The analytical digest 
appended to the Report was prepared by the 
Bishop of Down, the Bishop of Cloyne, and 
myself, as will be seen by reference to it, 
our initials being the only ones attached to 
it. The Report drawn up by the Bishop of 
Down upon this, our Preliminary Report, 
was submitted te the Commissioners, and 
sone alterations were suggested by Mr. 
Ratcliffe, and adopted, as Lunderstood. The 
Report which was thus approved of was read 
over at a meeting of the Commissioners, 
summoned for the purpose (at which meet- 
ing, if | am net mistaken, your Lordship 
attended), and was unanimously agreed to. 
He wrote a second letter to the Lord 
Primate, stating that he was apprehensive, 
that when the Lord Primate said, that the 
Report was read, it might be misunderstood 
as being the General Report. In answer to 
this, his Grace stated, that no person could 
be mistaken on the subject, because, if they 
looked at the document itself, they would 
perceive, that the Report read at the meet- 
ing of the Commissioners was merely a 
Preliminary Report. His Grace stated 
further, that the ground of his (Lord 
Plunkett’s) declining to sign the Report, 
was an objection to a passage in page 9 of 
the Report. He would next trouble 
their Lordships with the — statement 
of Dr. Ratcliffe, with whom he also 
corresponded on the subject. Dr. Ratcliff 
stated, there was another ground why he 
(Lord Plunkett) had not signed the Re- 
port. ‘IT perfectly recollect, he said, that 
‘ you, for some time, at the last meeting of 
the Commissioners of Ecclesiastical In- 
quiry, refused to sign the Report, because 
you were unacquainted with the details of 
the Appendix, but you were persuaded to 
do so, on the suggestion being made, that 
you could not be considered as committed 
to the details of the Schedule, but only to 
the body of the Report, and that your 
disapprobation of the Report itself would 
‘he inferred by your refusal to sign it.’ 
‘The Secretary to the Commissioners had 
also written him a letter, in which he 
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stated that he (Lord Plunkett) did refuse 
to sign the Report, on the ground that he 
was not acquainted with its details. The 
letter was very precise. The Secretary 
said, ‘In consequence of a conversation 
* between Dr. Ratcliffe and me, I take the 
‘ liberty to communicate to your Lordship 
‘my impression of what took place at the 
‘last meeting of the Commissioners. I 
‘ perfectly recollect that your Lordship 
‘ objected to sign the Report, inasmuch as 


‘ the business of the Court of Chancery had | 


‘prevented you from attending to the 
‘ details of the proceedings on the subject.’ 
This was the evidence which he had felt it 
necessary to lay before their Lordships, and 
he begged leave to ask whether he had or 
not brought home to every candid mind, a 
conviction that, under the circumstances 
in which he signed the Preliminary Report, 
there was no ground of inference that he 
had a knowledge of certain things con- 
tained in the Appendix of that Report, 
which he solemnly said he had not? 
The appointment of his son to the deanery 
of Down was made in the month of Octo- 
ber, 1831. On that subject he heard no- 
thing more till the month of July, 1832. 
In that month a right hon. Gentleman 
in the other House of Parliament stated 
that the Lord Chancellor of Ireland was 
one of the Commissioners who had recom- 
mended that the deanery of Down should 
not be filled up in case of a vacancy, and 
yet, notwithstanding this recommendation, 
he had got his son appointed to it, and the 
right hon. Gentleman called upon the right 
hon. Secretary for Ireland for an explana- 
tion. His right hon. friend (Mr. Stanley) 
informed him of this. He (Lord Plunkett) 
instantly declared to his right hon. friend, 
as he stated to their Lordships, that he was 
altogether ignorant of any such recom- 
mendation being in the Report of the 
Commissioners, and declared, that he would 
not suffer the Government of the country 
to be in the least degree embarrassed on 
his account, and, therefore, authorised his 


{LORDS} 
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had made the statement was satisfied, and 
he heard, then, nothing more on the sub- 
ject. The Bill for the purpose he had 
stated was brought forward by Mr. Stan- 
ley, and received the Royal Assent in 
August, 1833. This Bill authorized the 
Government to deal with the deanery of 
Down and Raphoe as if there was an actual 
vacancy. The question, then, was whether 
any unnecessary delay had taken place? 





| The tribunal constituted to take the neces- 
sary steps to carry the discontinuance of 
_ the deanery into effect was composed of the 
_ Commissioners appointed under the Church 
Temporalities Bill. He was a member of 
, it, but he had laid down a Resolution from 
which he had not departed, that he would 
take no part in their proceedings. He 
believed, that a right reverend Prelate, who 
' was a member of that Board, could explain 
if it were necessary what had been done. 
; He (Lord Plunkett) would, however, state 


! that as far as he and his son were concern- 


ed, he felt that the Commissioners were 
not proceeding in the matter with that 
: activity which he wished to take place, and 
he had, therefore, sent to them to make the 
' Return, so as to enable the Lord Lieute- 
/nant to carry the object of the Bill into 
' effect, and they stated, that it should be 
done as soon as the Returns passed the 
| Privy Council. It was not till the 13th of 
| March, that the charge that he had alluded 
to had been made against him. He was as 
much surprised at hearing such a charge 
_ brought against him as any of their Lord- 
' ships would be at hearing a similar charge. 
_He had to apologize for having taken up 
so much of their Lordships’ time, but he 
felt he was bound, not only to himself but 
in justice to their Lordships, to vindicate 
himself from such an accusation. The 
matter had been completed, and the result 
was, that the deanery of Down had lost half 


| its patronage. He ought also to state, that 


' when his son accepted the deanery he gave 
up a living which he held of 1,200/. a-year, 
and that by the result he would be a loser 





right hon. friend to say, that there was an of some hundreds a-year. He did not 
actual vacancy in the deanery of Down. A | bring any charges against those who accused 
statement to this effect was made in Parlia- him, but he felt called upon to vindicate 
ment, and his right hon. friend said, that his character, which he trusted he had done 
he would bring forward a Bill to carry the | to the satisfaction of their Lordships. 

recommendation of the Commissioners into! Earl Grey wished to address a few words 
effect. Shortly after this the right hon. to their Lordships on the present occasion. 
Secretary brought in a Bill for the purpose, | Anybody, he was sure, who knew anything 
and after that he (Lord Plunkett) was not | at all of the noble and learned Lord (Lord 
more concerned in the matter than any | Plunkett) must have been quite satisfied, 
other member of his Majesty’s Govern-! without a word being said, that the charge 
ment. The right hon. Gentleman aad which had been made against him was 
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totally destitute of any foundation what- 
ever, and al] who might have entertained a 
more unfavourable opinion of him, after 
the satisfactory explanations which had 
been given in another place, must have 
been convinced of the propriety of his con- 
duct throughout the transaction, and that 
he was altogether free from any of the 
imputations by which his feelings had been 
so deeply wounded. Although, therefore, 
any further explanation or vindication was 
altogether unnecessary, it was yet natural 
and ‘right that the noble and learned Lord, 
following up the sort of accusation which 
had been brought against him, shouid state 
—what he alone could do fully and satis- 
factorily—the share he had personally in 
the matter. His noble and learned friend 
had amply vindicated himself. Their 
Lordships, he was sure, were quite satisfied 
that his noble and learned friend had not 
been aware of the recommendation—indeed, 
he could not ; and as the preferment had 
been given without his noble friend’s soli- 
citation, soit had been accepted without 
uny knowledge of the recommendation of 
the Report. As a person having some 
concern in that part of the transaction, he 
(Earl Grey) felt himself called on to state 
most distinctly, that when he recommended 
the dean of Down to the preferment, he 
certainly had no knowledge of the recom- 
mendation of the Commissioners; he had 
taken that course with great pleasure, being 
satisfied on inquiry that his character and 
qualifications eminently fitted him for the 
preferment, that his promotion would tend 
to the benefit of the Church, while he was 
not insensible to the satisfaction such an 
appointment would naturally give to his 
noble and learned friend behind him. He 
did not think it necessary to say more than 
this. The preferment had ‘been given 
without the solicitation, and even without 
the knowledge, of his noble and learned 
friend, and under circumstances which, 
without going further, rendered it im- 
possible for any one to doubt that his noble 
and learned friend’s conduct on the occa- 
sion had throughout been pure and dis- 
interested. Besides, the dean of Down had 
actually sacrificed, in order to obtain the 
preferment, a much more valuable living. 
He had thought it right to bear this testi- 
mony in favour of his noble and learned 
friend, and to state what everybody who 
knew him would concur in stating along 
with him—that the characteristic purity 
and uprightness of his intentions had com- 
pletely been confirmed by all that had 
taken place. 


{May 9} 
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The subject was dropped. 


Warwick Boroven Bitt.] The 
House proceeded with the examination of 
witnesses on the Warwick Borough Bill. 

Lord Durham stated, that he wished to 
inform the House that a difficulty had 
arisen with regard to the serving of the 
process of that House upon certain persons 
at Warwick, whose evidence it was desir- 
able to obtain, and he wished the House to 
adopt measures to enforce it. 

Mr. Butt, the Deputy Sergeant-at-Mace, 
was then examined. He stated, that he 
had received a letter from his son, who 
acted as his deputy, and who had proceeded 
to Warwick to serve the process of the 
House upon the three principal witnesses 
in the case, named Dingley, Oram, and 
, in which he stated that they kept 
out of the way, that the doors of their 
houses were closed, that he could not obtain 
admission to serve the warrant upon them, 
and that Dingley’s daughter was in his 
house, but that knowing his (the messen- 
ger’s) business, she would not open the door 

The Lord Chancellor inquired whether 
any resistance had been offered ? 

The witness stated, that the messenger 
was unable to obtain admission to serve the 
process. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that was not 
enough. They must have the messenger 
himself at the Bar, and even then his evi- 
dence, if it went no further than the state- 
ment in his letter, would not be enough. 
There must be a case of resistance to the 
process of the House made out, in order to 
call for the interference of their Lordships 
in a summary way, by issuing warrants for 
the apprehension of those persons. 

Lord Durham did not then see what 
was to be done under such circumstances. 
Those were the three principal witnesses 
in the case with regard to whose conduct 
the evidence of all those who had been 
already examined mainly turned, and it 
appeared that they kept out of the way. 
The fact was, that they also kept out of 
the way the whole time that the Committee 
of the other House was taking evidence on 
this Bill, and they returned to their homes 
the moment that the Committee had con- 
cluded its sitting. 

The Lord Chancellor 
not help it. They must find those persons 
out ; they could not issue blank warrants. 

Lord Durham: Then there is no way 
for enforcing the process of this House, if 
witnesses choose to keep out of the way. 


The Conversation dropped. 





said, they could 
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WOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, May 9, 1834. 


Minutres.] Bill, Read aseeond time :—Administration of 
Justice in Boroughs, 

Petitions presented. By Sir JouNn Hanmer, from Whit- 
church, for Relief to the Agricultural Interest, and the 
Repeal of the Malt Tax; from Shrewsbury and Manches- 
ter, for the Better Observanee of the Lord’s Day.—By 
Messrs. YouNG, CLAY, and BrouGHam, from several 
Parishes, against the Poor Laws Amendment Bill.—By Mr. 
Buxton, from Officers and Clerks in the Audit and 
Admiralty Offices, against the Pensions Civil Offices Bill. 
—By Mr. Hurt, from Kingston-upon-Hull, for the Repeal 
of the Tea Duties Act.—By Mr. FAzAKERLY, from 
Peterborough, for Relief to the Dissenters.—By Sir 
HENRY PARNELL, from the Linen Weavers of Dundee, 
for a Law to fix the Rate of Payment.—By Sir SamuuL 
WHALLEY, Sir JAMes ScArvert, Messts. HUMPHERY, 
CLAY, WaTSON, SCHOLEFIELD, and BARNARD, from a 
Number of Places,—against the Poor Laws Amendment 
Bill.—By Mr. GeorGe Evans, from Skerries, for Relicf 
to the Trish Fishing Interest.—By Mr. Rorcn, from 
several Places, against Trades’ Unions. —By Captain Pacer 
and Mr. WALKER, from Anglesea and Bury,----against the 
Sale of Beer Act.—By Mr. WALKER and Mr. PouLErT 
‘THomson, from several Places, for the Better Observance 
of the Sabbath—By Sir SamugL WHALLEY, from a 
Friendly Society in London, for the Amendment of the 
Act relating to Friendly Societics.—By Mr. Eowarp 
STeEWARrT, from Wigton, against the present System of 
Church Patronage in Seotland.—By Messrs. Cores and 
Baines, from several Dissenting Congregations,—for 
Relief to the Dissenters. —By Captain PAGErt, from Angle- 
sey, for Relicf to the Agricultural Interest, and a Redue- 
tion of Taxation—By Mr. JAMES OswaLb, from Glas- 
gow, for Equalizing the Duty on East and West-India 
Produce; from the same Place, for a Clause in the Poor 
Laws Amendment Bill to disqualify Persons born clsewhere 
from acquiring a Settlement in Seotland; from the Medical 
Practitioners of Glasgow, for Amending the defective Con- 
stitution of Medical Corporations; from Gavan, against the 
Separation between Church and State. 


UnIvVeRsITty oF Oxrorp—DIssent- 
exs.| Mr. Estcourt presented a Petition 
which had been intrusted to him by his 
constituents — the Chancellor, the Master, 
the Fellows, the Professors, and the Stu- 
dents of the University of Oxford —against 
the Bill pending for second reading on 
Wednesday next to admit Dissenters to 


take up degrees in the Universities of 


Oxford and Cambridge. He considered 
ita duty on his part, not only as regarded 
the high respectability of the petitioners, 
but with reference to the great magnitude 
and importance of the subject itself, to 
read to the House the language in which 
the petition was couched; but before he 
did so he must express the regret which he 
felt, thatthe severe indisposition of his bon, 
colleague (Sw Robert Inglis) had deprived 
him of the benefit of his hon. friend’s 


assistance on an occas on like the present, 
when it was so inuch needed.—The hon. 
Gentleman proceeded to read the petition, 
which commenced by stating the great 
alarm which the petitioners felt on learning 
that their rights were to be infringed by 
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Dissenters. 


the admission of Dissenters to a partict- 
pation of the privileges which they had so 
long enjoyed. ‘The Universities were cor- 
porate bodies established for the education 
of youth, and the petitioners conceived that 
they would not faithfully execute the 
powers and privileges intrasted to them 
if they did not ia the most solemn and 
respectful manner protest against any in- 
terference on the part of that House with 
the rights which belonged to these isti- 
intions. Only one instance, they said, 
had ever oceurred in which a legislative 
interference with the management of the 
Universities was attempted ; and if it were 
now intended, that the union between 
Chureh and State should be kept inviolate 
this Bill must be rejected ; for that such 
a measure would, if passed, eventually 
lead to a severance of that connection 
they were thoroughly satisfied. They an- 
ticipated the most serious results from any 
alteration of the law as it existed with re- 
spect to the Universities ; and if the Bill 
now before the House were adopted it 
would be altogether impracticable to aftord 
religious instruction to the youth commit- 
ted to their charge. The tendency of 
that measure would be to promote dissen- 
sion and discord, to banish divine worship 
in the Universities, and therefore they 
prayed that Parliament would not abro- 
vate the rights which they possessed, and 
the exercise of which they deemed indis- 
pensable to the proper maintenance of the 
established religion of the country.—He 
need hardly remind the House, that this 
petition referred solely to the University of 
Oxford, from which Dissenters were ex- 
cluded. ‘The University of Cambridge 
was, however, open to Dissenters, though 
not to the extent they desired. But he 
denice the right of that House to interfere 
ia such a matter; and there never had 
‘een any well-founded complaint made 
against the system of education adopted 
in the University of Oxford. There was 
great difficulty in obtaining admission to 
that institution; and in no case was a 
student received without the strictest ex- 
amination of his moral character. He 
therefore asked upon what ground the 
proposed interference could be defended ? 
And, under these circumstances, he, with 
the petitioners, protested against that part 
of the measure which authorised the ad- 
mission of Dissenters to either of the 
Universities. The University of Oxford 
was a Corporation, and, as such, as fully 
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entitled as any other Corporation in the 
kingdom to retain the rights and privi- 
leges which had been conferred upon it. 
This was the first time that an attempt 
was made by the Legislature to alter the 
constitution of the University of Oxford, 


as a reference to the history of that seat of 


learning would prove. It was true, that 
James 2nd did interfere with the Univers- 
ities; but it should not be forgotten, that it 
was ratherasto persons than privileges; and 
even he did not attempt to abrogate any 
of those rights which were now so violently 
and so unjusily attacked. Even in the 
time of the Great Rebellion, no such at- 
tack was directed against the Universities, 
although every other ecclesiastical estab- 
lishinent in the country was assailed with 
violence; and, therefore, he must insist, 
that this measure was a more glaring 
assault upon the Universities than they 
had ever before sustained. What might 
become of this Bill when it was introduced 
into the higher branch of the Legislature 
God only knew ; but, without anticipating 
its ultimate fate, he could not help saying 
that, if such a measure should obtain the 
sanction of this House, the future his- 
torian, who looked back at their proceed- 
ing, would have ample cause to blush for 
the conduct of the Reformed House 
Commons. The petitioners stated, that 
the by-laws and regulations of the College 
were made by them, and that the youth 
committed to their charge were educated 
in strict conformity with the tenets of the 
Established Church ; but if such an inter- 
ference as this were admitted, how would 


it be possible for the present system of 


education adopted in the Universities to 
be carried on? The admission of Dis- 
senters, It was apparent to all reflecting 
minds, must go the length of abolishing 
religious instruction altogether ; and, 
therefore, every Member of that House 
who was desirous of maintaining the as- 
ceudancy of the Protestant Church was 
bound strenuously to resist a Bill, the 
principles of which were calculated only 
to sap and weaken, with a view ultimately 
the 


to destroy, the foundation of es- 
tablished religion of the country. He did 


not think, however, that any actual danger 
impended over the Church itself, because 
he was satisfied it was too firmly based to 
be injured by such means; but still it was 
obvious, that if they deprived the clergy 
of the advantages of a Protestant educa- 
tion, such as they now received through 


of 
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the medium of the Universities, they would 
take from the Church the first stone of 
the foundation on which it rested. He 
hoped he had said quite enough to con- 
vince the House of the great and imminent 
danger of passing such a Bill as this. 
They had before their eyes one instance 
of the effects ef discordant opinions with 
respect to religion in an establishment for 
the education of youth from which reli- 
gious instruction had consequently been 
banished ; and he would ask them, 
whether it would be wise ov their part to 
follow such an example, and thereby not 
only give the enemies of the Church 
triumph over thein, but pave the way for 
the separation of Church and State? 

Mr. Hill said, that the hon. Member foi 
the U iniversity of Oxford had stated, that 
immense mischief and danger would aecrue 
to the Universities if they touched those 
institutions, and that the admission of 
Dissenters would raise such religious con- 
troversies that the orthodoxy of the Uni- 
versitics would be sapped to their founda- 
tions. But Dissenters had been already 
admitted to Cambridge. The experiment 
had been tried; and, be asked, had it 
sapped the orthodoxy of Cambridge? He 
thought this was a sufficient answer to the 
alarin of the hon. Member. 

Mr. Ingham participated in the alarm 
of hon. friend, and did anticipate 
great danger from the passing of the Bill 
then befure the House. As long as the 
Established Church was to be maintained, 
the exclusive character of the Universities 


his 


of Oxford and Cambridge, as far as 
related to ecclesiastical degrees, ought 


also to be upheld, 

Colonel Williams could not understand 
why other institutions were to be altered 
and amended, and that the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge were to remain 
unchanged, 

Mr. C. Buller said, that it was bis be- 
lief, that if the Universities would nicet 
the Dissenters, that the latter might be ad- 
mitted into the Universities without the 
slightest injury to the interests of the 
Universities. 

Petition laid cn the Table. 

Mr. Forster, in presenting a petition 
from members of the Established Church 
in Walsall, against the Bill for the admis- 


sion of the Dissenters to the Universities, 
said, that he could not agree with the hon, 
member for Oxford, 

Mr. John Stanley supported the claims 
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of the Dissenters, and denied, that the 
Church of England could claim the pro- 
perty and privileges of the Universities on 
the footing of private property. If its 
clergy persisted in their opposition to the 
rightful claims of the Dissenters, the 
Establishment would become a practical 
grievance, and must be dealt with as such 
by the Legislature. 

Sir Richard Vyvyan contended, that 
until it could be proved, that the Univer- 
sities were not Corporations, they should 
not be deprived of their rights; and, for 
his part, he should defend their privileges 
until they themselves called for alteration. 
They ought to take a serious lesson from 
the Motion which was brought forward by 
the hon. and learned member for Tipperary 
last night. The object of that Motion 
was to enable Dissenters and Roman 
Catholics to participate in the whole of 
the advantages to be obtained in the 
University of Dublin; but although the 
advocates of the claims of the Dissenters 
disavowed all desire on their part to ap- 
propriate to themselves fellowships, pro- 
fessorships, and scholarships, was it not 
clear to the commonest understanding, 
that if one concession were granted to 
them, they would use the power placed in 
their hands to obtain others? All he 
could say was, that if this Bill were 
passed, he should be prepared, and at no 
distant period, to see the Dissenters as 
clamorous for a full participation in every 
endowment of the Universities as they 
were now for admission into them. 

Mr. Baines observed, that it had been 
said, the Dissenters did not desire professor- 
ships and scholarships; now, he begged to 
say that they did, but they certainly 
did not wish for any ecclesiastical offices ; 
because they were not congenial with 
their own principles. They merely wished 
to obtain those privileges of which they 
were deprived as Dissenters, and which 
they could only enjoy as Dissenters. It 
was said to be a popular doctrine, that 
Dissenters should be placed in a situation 
of exclusion ; but it was not a popular 
doctrine; on the contrary, it was very 
unpopular, and the conduct which the 
Universities were pursuing towards the 
Dissenters under their professed and 
avowed opposition to the separation of 
Church and State was the very means of 
hastening the discussion of that question, 
and the churchmen were defeating them- 
selves. He had thought proper to make 
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that open declaration, because anything 
short of it would be hypocrisy, of which 
neither he nor the Dissenters of this coun- 
try were capable. The members of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge were represented as 
wishing to secure to themselves liberty of 
conscience, and undoubtedly they had a 
right to that liberty ; but let them consider 
how far they were infringing on that right 
in submitting certain tests to candidates 
of any description for admission to the 
Universities. It was said, they were 
anxious to preserve uniformity ; this was 
the charge brought against the Roman 
Catholics in former times, and it was the 
worst part of the Roman Catholic religion 
which the Universities preserved. As long 
as there was but one religion, and, as it 
was said in Spain, ‘ but one, and that the 
true religion,” of course it was all uni- 
formity ; but was that a doctrine to be 
propagated in this country? It was said, 
the Dissenters designed to seize on the 
rights and privileges of the Universities 
by violence. This he denied, and he 
wondered how the hon. member for Ox- 
ford could undertake to assert it, seeing 
that the Dissenters quietly and respectfully 
petitioned the Legislature to enact such 
laws as would give them those privileges 
to which they had an undoubted right, to 
the endowment of the different Colleges. 
It was a fact, that thirteen out of the nine- 
teen Colleges at Oxford, and twelve out 
of the sixteen at Cambridge, were en- 
dowed before the Reformation;  there- 
fore, if they were to be placed on their 
original foundation, there was another reli- 
gious body which had the best right to 
them. 

Mr. Estcourt «xpressed his admiration 
of what had fallen from the hon. Member 
who had spoken last. If the first degree 
were granted to the Dissenters, it would be 
injustice to deny them to all the others; 
they would be hypocrites if they did not 
seek for them also. The concession of 
privileges to them would be an infringe- 
ment upon the laws and rights of the 
University. 

Mr. Baines, in explanation, said, that 
he could not keep back a fact that was 
already before the public, namely, that 
the Dissenters, at their meeting on the 
previous day, had passed a Resolution to 
the effect, that it was expedient a sepa- 
ration should take place between the 
Church and State. 

The Petition was then laid on the Table, 
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TraveE with Portucat.] The Order 
of the Day being read, for the House to 
go into a Committee on the Four-per-cent 
Annuities Acts, 

Mr. Robinson rose to propose an Amend- 
ment. He observed, that he saw the 
right hon. Secretary for the Colonies sug- 
gesting to the noble Lord, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. He rose for the pur- 
pose of moving for certain papers con- 
nected with the passing of a decree by 
the Portuguese Government which mate- 
rially affected our commercial relations 
with Portugal. He was sorry to see the 
noble Lord, the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, smiling at the very mention of it. 
The subject was, perhaps, beneath the 
consideration of a Minister so deeply 
engaged in diplomatic relations. 

Lord Althorp must, at once, protest 
against the Amendment of the hon. Gen- 
tleman. He thought, the course the hon. 
Member was pursuing was most incon- 
venient. The Amendment which the hon. 
Member proposed to bring forward had 
no relation whatever to the four per cents. 

Mr. Robinson admitted, that the course 
he was pursuing was a most inconvenient 
course, and confessed that there was no 
excuse for his Motion except the fact that 
he had sought all manner of opportunities 
from the Government to bring the ques- 
tion forward at such time, and in such 
manner as might be agreeable to them; 
but he could obtain no assurance with re- 
spect to any particular period on which 
he could depend. In adopting an un- 
usual course of proceeding, which he 
maintained had been imposed upon him 
by the Government, he felt he had aright 
to claim the indulgence of the House. 

Colonel Evans thought, that if the hon. 
Member had not some legislative enact- 
ment to propose—if he had only to pro- 
nounce a censure upon this Government 
or some past Government-—he would not 
be justified in persevering in his Amend- 
ment, 

The Speaker said, that according to 
the forms of the House and the law of 
Parliament, there was no necessity that 
the Amendment should be akin to the 
question. However, it would be much 
better if the House should always know 
upon what subject it was likely to be 
engaged, and, accordingly, he thought it 
would be incumbent upon the hon. Mem- 
ber to show, either that the Amendment 
related to a matter of pressing importance, 
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or else that it bore upon the question 
before the House. 

Mr. Lobinson said, he was perhaps the 
least connected with party of any man 
in that House, and therefore he could 
not call for that adventitious support, the 
value of which was so well known to 
hon. Members connected with party in that 
House. If the noble Lord (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer) would name any 
day in next week, he would be happy to 
give way on the present occasion. He 
understood from the noble Lord, that he 
could not. Well, he must proceed. He 
had the authority of the Speaker for pro- 
ceeding. The case he had to urge, was 
one of pressing importance. By a late 
decree of the Portuguese Government, we 
had been placed in a less advantageous 
position with respect to our commercial 
relations than we had been in for the last 
125 vears. He did not quarrel with the 
Portuguese Government for this measure ; 
they had the full right to pass it, although 
he thought the course they had pursued 
was an extraordinary one, and not very 
conspicuous for its gratitude towards the 
present Ministers of England. He would 
state tothe House, without hesitation, that 
his conviction was, that this decree was 
brought about by the imprudent and inju- 
dicious conduct of the Government in 1831. 
The noble Lord had no excuse for his con- 
duct at that period; he was warned by 
all connected with the Oporto trade, by 
him (Mr. Robinson) among others, that it 
must bring about such a result as that 
which they now had to deplore. The 
noble Lord expected three advantages from 
the equalization of the duties upon wine. 
First, that the revenue upon wines would 
be increased. The fact was, the revenue 
was diminished. Secondly, that the con- 
sumption of French wines would be in- 
creased. On the contrary, the con- 
sumption had rather diminished. Thirdly, 
it was supposed, that the spirit of com- 
mercial liberality, and of reciprocity would 
have greatly increased, but no such event 
had yet taken place. M. Thiers had cer- 
tainly made some remarks upon the sub- 
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ject at Havre, which no doubt found favour 


in the eyes ofthe people there. The right 
hon, the President of the Board of Trade 
had also, he entertained no doubt, received, 
upon the occasion of his late visit to Paris, 
very flattering compliments from the 
French Government: but, notwithstand- 
ing all the laudable and strenuous exer- 
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tions of the right hon. Gentleman and Dr. 
Bowring, he begged to ask if anything 
tending to the commercial advantage of 
England had yet been adopted. He 
believed, indeed, there was a_proposi- 
tion to diminish the duty upon English 
coals, and on cotton-wool; but surely it 
must be obvious to all Gentlemen, that 
those reductions were for the advantage, 
not of the English, but of the French 
manufacturers. He admitted, that it was 
desirable that we should extend, if pos- 
sible, our commerce with France, but he 
did not think our Government were taking 
the right way to the attainment of that 
end. He believed, that our Government 
had no just ideas of foreign policy, so far 
at least as the commercial interests of 
Great Britain were concerned. Although 
the noble Lord, the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, might be a great protocolist— 
although he might be a person most 
potent to arrange the most tortuous 
diplomatic processes—the affairs of Greece 
or Belgium-—he was convinced, the noble 
Lord was entirely ignorant, he meant 
not the word offensively—of all commer- 
cial matters. In common with the ma- 
jority of noble and hon. individuals con- 
nected with the Government, the noble 
Lord had an aristocratic contempt for 
commercial pursuits, and those attached 
to them, and therefore he, for one, did not 
wonder that they remained unattended to. 
He had to ask the noble Lord one ques- 
tion, and that was, whether the noble Lord 
had received the decree of the Portuguese 
Government affecting British commerce, 
and whether any remonstrance had been 
made against it. He must protest against 
the system of suspicious neutrality which 
had been observed by the Government of 
this country with respect to Portugal, the 
effect of which had been to disgust and to 
estrange both parties from England. The 
decree which had been lately passed in 
Portugal was an insult, not to the country 
—that he did not say—but certainly to 
the Ministry, who had done move than 
they ought, more than they were justified 
in doing, to support the prevailing Go- 
vernment in Lisbon, We had lost com- 
mercial advantages in Portugal; but it 
was by no meaus unlikely, that we should 
yet be called upon to contribute from the 
funds wrung from an overtaxed popula- 
tion to the establishment of Don Pedro’s 
Government in Portugal. If the Acts 
lately done by the Administration of Don 
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Pedro in Portugal had been done by Don 
Miguel, there would have been a grand 
manifestation of feeling upon the subject 
on the part of the Government, through 
the medium of the noble Lord opposite 
(Lord Palmerston). But now all Acts 
of oppression, violence, and injustice, 
were passed over without comment, be- 
cause they were the Acts of what was 
called a liberal Government. If Don 
Miguel were now in Lisbon, and such 
things had been done, the noble Lord 
would be but too glad to come down to 
that House with the view of exciting the 
popular indignation against the tyrant. 
For himself, he spoke without any fecling 
of favouritism on this subject. He did 
not care one farthing which of the brothers 
succeeded in the contest. They were 
each equally worthy of a Throne. He 
believed, however, that the object of the 
noble Secretary for Foreign Affairs, was to 
make a mere puppet of Donna Maria; and 
to have the appointment of her Aduiinis- 
tration. This, he was convinced, was the 
opinion of Don Pedro, and of his Mi- 
nisters, and therefore was it that they had 
passed that decree. The original cause 
undoubtedly was the equalization of the 
duties on wine, by our Government, and 
against this he inveighed as most impolitic 
and most unjust. He did not know what 
course he could now pursue, except to 
move for papers connected with the decree 
to which he had alluded. The conduct of 
this Government in all commercial affairs 
had tended to offer a premium upon 
the throwing of impediments in the way of 
British commerce. He did not wish to 
use any expression which might appear 
offensive, but, in all courtesy, he would ob- 
serve, that he thought there was a flip- 
pancy in the manner of the noble Lord, 
when alluding to the Prussian league, 
which was, in his mind, exceedingly to be 
deprecated. He thought the moral of the 
whole bearing and speeches of the noble 
Lord upon our commercial policy was, 
that foreign countries were to understand, 
whatever they might do to obstruct or 
injure us, that no reprisals on our part 
would be made. He complained, also, 
that there was a want of communication 
between the Board of Trade, and the 
ambassadors abroad. He had nothing to 
say against the right hon. Vice President 
of the Board of Trade, whose diligence in 
attending to his duties was remarkable, 
and the arrangements of whose office were 
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most praiseworthy ; but infinite evil arose 
from the circumstance, that all communi- 
cations from the Board of Trade to ambas- 
sadors abroad had to pass through the 
soporific medium of the Forcign-office. 
Justice was not in consequence done to 


recommendations favourably accepted, 
and transmitted from the Board of Trade. 
fe had no confidence in the noble Lord, 
dexterous as he might be in diplomatic 
intrigues, so far as the commercial inter- 
ests of the country were concerned. 
Without detaining the House further, he 
would conclude by moving, ‘that an 
humble address be presented to his Ma- 
jesty, praying, that he will be graciously 
pleased to lay before the House copies or 
extracts from the correspondence between 
the noble Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
and the British authorities in Portugal, 
relative to a decree on the part of the Por- 
tuguese Government, by which certain 
commercial advantayes heretofore enjoyed 
by Great Britain were withdrawn; and 
also for a copy of papers relating to a 
vexatious interference with British sub- 
jects in their legal commerce with Por- 
tugal.” 

Viscount Palmerston said, that he 
thought the House would agree with him 
that the course adopted by the hon. mem- 
ber for Worcester was a highly inconve- 
nient one, and the reason the hon, 
Member had given for pursuing it was 
most unsatisfactory. The hon. Member 
said, that he had interposed this Motion 
between the House and the usual course 
of its business to-night, because his noble 
friend did not consent to fix any day next 
week at which he might have a more con- 
venient opportunity of calling the atten- 
tion of the House to this subject. That 
argument might just as well be used by 
any other Member of the House who 
wished to bring forward a Motion, and he 
had no doubt, that there were many pre- 
sent most anxious to bring particular sub- 


jects under the consideration of the House, 


but who were prevented from doing so in 
consequence of the great number of Mo- 
tions already standing upon the books. 
If each of them were to adopt the course 
which the hon. member for Worcester had 
pursued this evening, (and they would 
have just as much reason for doing so), 
it would become impossible that the re- 
gular business of the House should pro- 
ceed. He should be justified, therefore, 


if, instead of answering the speech which 
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the hon. Member had made upon this oc- 
casion, he had sat still and allowed his 
noble friend to proceed with his statement 
upon the subject of the four per cents, or 
if in rising, he had addressed himself to 
that question, instead of speaking to the 
Motion with which the hon. Gentleman 
had concluded. But he should be sorry 
to be wanting in that civility to the hon. 
Gentleman, which he appeared to be so 
little disposed to exhibit towards others ; 
and he, therefore, assured, the hon. Gen- 
tleman, that he was induced to answer his 
observations, not so much from a sense of 
public duty, as in courtesy to him. He 
must say, however, that the hon. Gentle- 
man had exhibited a littke waywardness 
upon the present occasion. fle, first of 
all, found fault with his right hon. friend, 
the Secretary for the Colonies, for not 
looking sufficiently pleased, and then the 
hon. Member took him to task for look- 
ing too much in good humour; now, 
really, if the hon. Gentleman could be 
satisfied neither by the gravity of the one, 
nor by the gaiety of the other, he had 
better turn his eyes to Mr. Speaker, and 
take no notice of any other person in the 
House. He certainly wished, that the 
hon. Member had so far followed his ex- 
ample as to have spoken in a spirit of 
better temper. Perfect indifference, 
flippancy of manner, aristocraticcontempt, 
and many other charges of a similar de- 
scription, were hurled forth against him 
(Lord: Palmerston) with great velocity and 
fervency, but those were modes of expres- 
sion generally resorted to by Gentlemen 
when their argument failed, or when 
they were irritated at finding that there 
really was not quite so much in their case 
as they had imagined. The bon. Mem- 
ber, among other things, had accused him 
of indifierence to the commerce of Eng- 
land amongst the rest, and this arguing as 
it did a want of common sense upon his 
part, was, he thought, rather a reflec- 
tion upon the common sense of the hon. 
member for Worcester, since it was 
scarcely possible that a man destitute of 
commor sense could have attained to the 
situation which he (Lord Palmerston) had 
the honour to fill. With regard to the 
question itself, the only charge against 
the Government was, that an important 
decree had been passed by the Portuguese 
Government, of which notice had not been 
given to the British Government. This, 
he admitted, was the fact. He did not 
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stand there to defend the Ministers of 
Donna Maria more than he might the 
Ministers of Don Miguel. He thought 
that, upon this occasion, the Portuguese 
Government ought to have given due no- 
tice to the individuals concerned in com- 
merce with that country when it was their 
intention to make an alteration in the 
commercial relations between Portugal 
and Great Britain. But there was nothing 
in the decree against which, upon the 
faith of treaties, Great Britain could re- 
claim, and he did not believe, that it 
would have the injurious effect which 
might be anticipated upon British com- 
merce, and especially that branch, the 
Newfoundland fish-trade, with which the 
hon. Gentleman was connected. In Spain 
we had no peculiar advantage over France, 
America, or Norway, and yet our trade 
had still maintained its pre-eminence. 
[Mr. Robinson observed, that our trade 
with Spain had fallen one-half within the 
last twenty-years.] He was aware, that 
our general trade with Spain had fallen 
off, but he believed that our fish trade 
had not declined equally to our other 
trade, and certainly not equal to the fish 
trade of other nations. At all events it 
must be admitted, that the Portuguese 
Government, at all events, had a right to 
make the decree in question, and there 
was nothing in the treaty of 1810 which 
enabled us to reclaim against it. He re- 
peated, however, that he considered they 
should have given this Government notice 
of the projected alteration. The hon. 
Member had attacked him (Lord Palmer- 
ston) for being, as he said, ignorant and 
incompetent: if the attack had been 
openly made against him as a_ political 
opponent of the hon. Member, he could 
have at once understood him. He did 
not, perhaps, pay the same minute attention 
to the matter as the hon. Member desired, 
because he had no fear, that British com- 
merce would not be able to compete with 
that of any other country. The hon, 
Member had described this as another in- 
stance of the way in which this Govern- 
ment were imposed upon by the arts of 
the French Ambassador. He (Lord 
Palmerston) would venture to say, how- 
ever, that the French Government had 
been taken quite as much by surprise at 
the announcement of this decree as had 
the English Government. The hon. 
Member was equally mistaken in his 
assertion, that the French Govem- 
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ment were making no advances towards 
liberal commercial arrangements between 
the two countries. The hon. Gentleman 
must have heard of the Report made by 
the Chamber of Commerce to the French 
Government, in which they strenuously 
recommend many very liberal arrange- 
ments as to the duties imposed on mutual 
commerce. He had no objection to 
furnish the hon. Gentleman with a copy 
of the decree, and of the correspondence 
relating to it. As to the latter part of 
his Motion, he did not think the hon. 
Member (Mr. Robinson) had made out 
any Parliamentary grounds or shown any 
case of hardship on which his demand 
could be founded. Doubtless, there had 
been several cases in which British sub- 
jects had complained of the Portuguese 
Government; but, in all those cases in 
which it was thought that the complaints 
were just, our Minister at Lisbon had felt 
it his duty to make representations on the 
subject to the Portuguese Government, 
and in almost every instance in which 
such representations had been made, re- 
dress had been obtained, so that there 
was no ground for calling upon the House 
to accede to the latter part of the 
Amendment. If the hon. Member had 
thought proper to state what the case of 
Mr. Roberts really was— why our Minis- 
ter at Lisbon did not support his claims, 
and why he (Lord Palmerston) had not 
been requested to interfere in his behalf, 
there might then be some ground for call- 
ing for the production of papers, but at 
present there was none. He must con- 
fess, that he was rather surprised at the 
matter of the hon. Member’s speech, inas- 
much as he had declared that it would 
compromise no political topic. If that 
speech was to be taken as the measure of 
the hon. Member’s capacity to distinguish 
between commercial and political topics, 
he was not at all surprised that the hon. 
Member should think that he (Lord 
Palmerston) was, in the discharge of his 
duty, totally indifferent to the commercial 
interests of the country. 

Mr. Baring said, that he thought the 
hon. member for Worcester was entitled 
to the thanks of the country for having 
brought this important subject under the 
notice of the House. When he found 
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the noble Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
standing so much on a point of order, and 
so evidently anxious to get rid of the 
question, he immediately concluded, that 
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his Lordship was unable to offer anything 
like a tolerable answer to the case of the 
hon. Member. When he found a per- 
son so well versed in Parliamentary tactics 
as the noble Lord occupy nearly a 
quarter of an hour in prefatory observa- 
tions upon the manner in which the Mo- 
tion had been brought forward, he was 
convinced in his own mind, that he must 
have a very lame answer with respect to 
the substantial merits of the Motion. 
His anticipation had been verified. He 
asked hon. Gentlemen what answer the 
noble Lord had given to the substance of 
the complaint of the hon. Member? The 
statement of the hon. member for Worces- 
ter amounted to this—that the Portuguese 
Government had, in the exercise, certainly, 
of an undoubted right, deprived this 
country of certain benefits which she here- 
tofore enjoyed ; but then he alleged, that 
this was the consequence of the course of 
policy pursued by the British Government. 
It really was too much, after the manner 
in which we had been coaxing the Go- 
vernment in Portugal, and after the in- 
terference of this country—for nobody 
except Gentlemen connected with the 
Administration, but was perfectly aware 
that the British Government had been 
working changes in Portugal—had been 
busy in overthrowing one brother and 
setting up another the character of each 
being equally estimable, and one quite as 
much, or rather as little, entitled to our 
favourable opinion as the other—it was, he 
must say, too bad, that Don Pedro should 
requite our kindness in the way he had 
done. There was not a man of common 
sense in Europe who did not perceive, that 
our Government, in connexion with its 
present alliance with France, had been 
busy in forcing a Government upon Por- 
tugal in opposition to the declared opin- 
ion of the people of that country—that 
the contest was between a whole nation on 
one side, and on the other, a band of 
adventurers of condottieri collected from 
different parts of Europe, to fight for hire. 
This was the sort of conflict which was 
carried on under the auspices of the Bri- 
tish Government. Under these circum- 


stances, was not the hon. member for 
Worcester entitled to say to Ministers, 
‘Enjoy your predilections if you please, 
—hug Pedro to your bosoms, and make 
war upon Miguel, but tell the merchants 
of England, tell the English people, what 
we are to gain by all this. 


” 


The fact was, 
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that this most objectionable person, Don 
Miguel, had been some years in Portugal; 
that, during that time, he had it in his 
power, as the noble Lord had stated (in 
consequence of the improvident alteration 
in the wine-duties), to act in a manner 
offensive to this country, yet he not only 
abstained from doing so, but gave a pre- 
ference to our commerce, and favoured us 
in every possible way; whilst the very 
morning of the day when it was announced 
that a quadruple alliance had been formed 
for the purpose of forcing a Government 
on the Portuguese nation brought the 
intelligence that our good friend Don 
Pedro had issued the injurious decree in 
question. Without wishing to say any- 
thing offensive to the noble Lord’s feel- 
ings, he must declare, that his Lordship 
seemed to have prosecuted his views of 
foreign policy with an utter forgetfulness 
of the commercial interests of this country, 
which, after all, it most behoved the 
Government to consider. For his part, 
he cared not a straw which of the two 
Dons reigned in Portugal ; but if one of 
them were disposed to act favourably to 
the commerce of this country, and the 
other were not, he would say, let us have 
the former. The noble Lord admitted, 
that the decree was unfavourable to our 
commerce; but he said, that Don Pedro 
had a right to issue it. Certainly no one 
could deny, after the imprudent alteration 
which had been made with respect to the 
wine-duties by our Government, that the 
Portuguese Government had the power to 
promulgate such a decree. It was ad- 
mitted, not only that the decree had been 
issued, but that it had been published in 
the most unfriendly manner; it came upon 
the noble Lord at his office, on the very 
day when it was announced to the world, 
that the Government of this country was 
determined to put an end to the contest 
in Portugal, by forcing Don Pedro upon an 
uawilling people. The noble Lord had 
confessed the whole of this case, and 
therefore he was not surprised, that in his 
attempt to answer the hon. member for 
Worcester, the noble Lord should endea- 
vour to amuse the House by observations 
upon every thing except the point at 
issue. He thought the charge which had 
been made against the noble Lord, namely, 
—that throughout the whole course of his 
diplomatic relations, he had neglected the 
commercial and industrious interests of the 
country, was well founded. If the noble 
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Lord was not to blame in this respect, he 
certainly was one of the most unfortunate 
Ministers who ever held office. The 
House had been made acquainted to-night 
with the result of the noble Lord’s diplo- 
macy in Portugal; and it was well known 
that whilst his Lordship had been busy 
intriguing in the affairs of Belgium, 
Prussia had been as diligently occupied 
in negociating for the exclusion of our 
manufactures from Germany. He _ had 
been informed by persons who were in- 
capable of deceiving him, and who had 
been in different parts of the continent, 
that no effort had been made by our Go- 
vernment to avert what he maintained 
would in a short time be felt to be one of 
the severest blows ever inflicted upon our 
commerce. If the noble Lord had conde- 
seended to take the slightest interest in 
this subject, and had interfered with the 
free towns and small principalities, no- 
thing could have been more easy than to 
avert this blow. He considered the trea- 
ties which had been formed in Germany 
as a more decided blot upon the adminis- 
tration of foreign affairs than even the 
Portuguese transaction. The cases he had 
mentioned, however, were not the only 
instances in which the noble Lord had 
exhibited a disregard of the industrious 
and commercial interests of this country, 
Last year he had occasion to make a repre- 
sentation to the noble Lord on the con- 
duct pursued by the French fishermen, 
which tended to drive our own fishermen 
entirely out of the Channel. The noble 
Lord caused an investigation to be made 
on the subject; but nothing had resulted 
from it. The noble Lord accepted the 
denial of the French authorities, but 
afforded the persous aggrieved no oppor- 
tunity of substantiating their case. If the 
French Government denied the facts 
which were alleged, why did not the 
noble Lord call before him the persons 
who could refute that denial? He was 
informed, and he believed correctly, that 
a few days ago, there were no fewer than 
thirteen English fishing vessels seized and 
carried into French ports, because they 
had happened to run during a fog, or been 
drifted in a calm, into what were called 
the French bounds. This, too, happened 
ata time when the French vessels were 
taking fish almost in our very harbours, 
—[Lord Palmerston: The facts are de- 
nied.]—He took it for granted, that the 
French government would deny every 
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word of the statement. All he could say 
was, that he believed the fact to be as he 
stated. ‘The crews of the fishing boats 
were kept for months together in France, 
and then sent home in a state of destitu- 
tion. The right hon. first Lord of the 
Admiralty knew well, that the result of 
the want of protection which our fisher- 
men had experienced, had been to give 
the French and Dutch fishermen, but par- 
ticularly the former, almost a monopoly of 
fishing in the Channel. This branch of 
the national industry was absolutely perish- 
ing for want of protection. If the noble 
Lord were to wait until the French Go- 
vernment ceased to deny the charge be- 
fore he interfered, the poor fishermen 
would be long enough without redress. 
Taking all circumstances together, to 
whatever point of the compass he turned 
and looked at the conduct of the British 
Government in its foreign relations, he 
perceived striking evidence of that in- 
difference to the commercial and indus- 
trious interests of this country which had 
been charged upon the noble Lord; and 
in conclusion, he would observe, that so 
far from regretting the Motion had been 
brought forward, he thought that Gentle- 
men connected with the commercial in- 
terests were obnoxious to reproach for not 
having forced the subject on the attention 
of the Government at an earlier period. 
Mr. Poulett Thomson expressed his 
regret, that the Motion had been brought 
before the House in so inconvenient a 
manner, that it was impossible to enter 
upon the subject to which it referred so 
fully as the importance of that subject 
would justify. For his part, he should be 
glad to have the conduct of the Govern- 
ment with regard to our commercial 
policy brought under discussion, in order 
that he might have an opportunity of 
meeting the charges which had been 
unjustly brought against it. On the 
present occasion, however, he would con- 
fine himself to the subject of our com- 
mercial relations with Portugal. The 
charge of the hon. member for Worcester 
had been reduced to almost nothing, even 
upon his own showing, and the Motion 
could produce no result except, perhaps, 
the expression of the opinion of the House 
on one single point—namely, the conduct 
of the Portuguese Government in issuing 
the decree whieh had been referred to 
without giving the Government of this 
country previous notice, The hon, Mem- 
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ber could not do otherwise than admit the 
right of the Portuguese Government ; but 
contended, that it had exercised it in an 
improper manner. His noble friend al- 
lowed, that it was an impropriety in the 
Portuguese Government to issue the de- 
cree without notice ; but, as regarded the 
practical consequences of the decree, they 
were just the same as if notice had been 
given. The Portuguese Government de- 
termined to place its Custom-house regu- 
lations on a different footing, by equal- 
izing the duties levied upon the goods of 
all nations, and had a perfect right so to 
do; and, therefore, we had no power to 
remonstrate. The hon. member for Essex 
said, that this step never would have been 
taken by the Portuguese Governmentif the 
Government had not neglected to follow 
his advice years ago, upon the subject of 
the wine-duties. That had nothing what- 
ever to do with the case; and he was 
surprised that the hon. Member was not 
better acquainted with the subject, than to 
suppose that Portugal obtained the power 
to issue the decree complained of in con- 
sequence of our abandoning the article in 
the Methuen treaty—the treaty of 1810. 
All that the Methuen treaty said was, that 
in the event of our departing from it, the 
Portuguese might prohibit our woollens. 
The treaty of 1810 was for the general 
purposes of trade, and involved this con- 
dition, that the merchandise of this coun- 
try should never be taxed more than 
fifteen per cent; but it said not a word 
about the necessity of taxing the produce 
of other countries to a larger amount. At 
the expiration of that Treaty, which was 
to last for fifteen years, it was really in the 
power of the Portuguese Government, on 
giving a certain notice, to cancel its ob- 
ligations. Accordingly, M. de Carvalho, 
in his statement of the reasons on which 
the decree was founded, made not the 
slightest reference to the equalization of 
the wine-duties or the Methuen Treaty. 
He was obliged to admit, that the manner 
in which the Portuguese Government had 
issued the decree, intimated unfriendliness 
to our commerce. He certainly regretted 
the circumstance ; but, at the same time, 
he was bound to say, that the Government 
had been taught it in this country, and had 
only acted on the principles upon which this 
country had been acting for years and years. 
Inour transactions with foreign countries, we 
conferred no peculiar favours upon them, 
and we asked for none from them ; and it 
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was precisely upon this principle, that the 
Portuguese Government had acted. We 
had no right to complain of them for 
acting in the same manner in which we 
had for years been acting ourselves. Those 
who preceded the present Ministers in 
office acted oa this principle in 1821, 
1825, and every succeeding year, at least 
as far as he had been able to find traces of 
their sentiments. The hon. member for 
Essex stated, that the commercial inter- 
ests of this country had been more neg- 
lected by this Government than any other, 
and adduced particular instances in sup- 
port of his general charge. A compliment 
had been paid to him, indeed, in the 
course of the discussion ; but he was not 
disposed to accept it at the expense of his 
noble friend, the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs. He knew, that his noble friend 
had exerted himself unremittingly to carry 
into effect the objects which the Govern- 
ment had in view. The hon. member for 
Essex, had adverted to the Prussian system, 
and said, that it had grown up in conse- 
quence of the neglect of the British Go- 
vernment, Would the hon. Member say, 
that any and what representations had 
been made when that system first began 
to germinate? The present Government 
had followed up representations where 
they had been previously made, and he 
could assure the hon: Member, that those 
made by the present Ministers, were more 
urgent than any which had been made 
before they entered office. That all the 
efforts of the Prussian Government had 
been turned to perfecting that system, no 
man acquainted with the Continent could 
doubt ; but as far as England was con- 
cerned, equal efforts had been made to 
check that system. The hon. Member 
must have been grossly misinformed when 
he said, that we might have made arrange- 
ments with the different German States, 
but thought it beneath us; for we did 
conclude a treaty with Frankfort with the 
very object of checking the system; and 
although it had not had any material 
effect, it showed that our efforts, at least, 
had not been wanting. If they had 
proved ineffectual, it was becanse those 
efforts were not begun at an earlier date; 
because the commercial system of this 
country did not hold out to Prussia in 
1817, in 1821, and in 1822, the advan- 
tages which Prussia had a right to expect. 
The hon. member for Essex had likewise 
tonched upon the subject of the fisheries 
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in the Channel. He begged to ask the 
hon. Member, whether he had examined 
that subject attentively, and made himself 
acquainted with the difficulties by which 
it was environed ? The fact was, that the 
subject was mixed up with some most 
intricate questions, the solution of which 
was extremely difficult. As soon as his 
noble friend was put in possession of the 
complaints of our fishermen, a representa- 
tion was made from the board at which he 
had the honour to sit, requesting that 
some means might be employed to bring 
the question to an amicable settlement, by 
the only means by which a question in- 
volving the rights of nations could be 
amicably settled. His noble friend lost 
no time in entering into arrangements 
with the French government. Then, again, 
it was said, that we had sacrificed our 
trade with Portugal for the sake of France ; 
and it was asked, why should that be 
done, when France was so unwilling to 
do any thing for us? We had not sacri- 
ficed our trade for France, neither was 
France unwilling to enter into commercial 
treaties with us. The French govern- 
ment had manifested a strong disposition 
to introduce into their country the com- 
mercial principles which regulated this. 
Already a report had been laid upon the 
table of the French Chamber, which not 
only recommended the removal of the 
prohibition with respect to several import- 
ant articles produced in England, but also 
that the King should have power to effect 
that object by ordinance whilst the Cham- 
ber was not sitting, in order that no time 
might be lost in removing prohibitions. 
It had been stated, that we had obtained 
no concessions from France; but this was 
at variance with the fact, as he would 
prove. It would be recollected, that the 
principal complaint of our silk manufac- 
turers had been, that they could not com- 
pete with France, because she maintained 
a monopoly of the raw article, and would 
not allow it to be exported. Last year, 
however, the French government was pre- 
vailed upon to permit the exportation of 
raw silk, and, in the report lately presented 
to the French Chamber, the duties on 
iron, cotton, twist, and other important 
articles were recommended to be changed. 
From the present state of public feeling 
in France, he was satisfied, that if the go- 
vernment of that country should hesitate 
to pursue the course which had been re- 
commended by the report, they would ere 
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long be compelled to do so by the voice 
of the people. He would not trouble the 
House further upon this occasion, but if 
another opportunity should be taken for 
bringing forward charges against the com- 
mercial policy of the Government, he 
would be prepared to meet them to the 
hest of his ability, and he was confident, 
that he should succeed in proving that it 
was not deserving of the censure which 
had been cast upon it by the hon, mem- 
bers for Essex and Worcester, 

Mr. George Young was astounded by 
the argument which had been used by the 
noble Lord (Palmerston). The noble Lord 
appeared to contend that, inasmuch as 
British commerce maintained a superio- 
rity over other nations, it was a matter of 
perfect indifference to us, whether we lost 
or preserved the advantages that we pos- 
sessed. This might be a very convenient 
argument for the noble Lord, but the peo- 
ple of this country—the merchants, manu- 
facturers, and shopkeepers—he would find, 
would repudiate it as equally adverse to 
their interests, and as incorrect logic. The 
argument of his hon. friend who brought 
forward this Motion, seemed to have been 
mistaken by the noble Lord. It was not 
—if he (Mr. Young) understood it right— 
that there had been an infraction of any 
treaty, but that the Government of this 
country had pursued an impolitic course 
in reducing the duties on French wines, 
which had induced Portugal to enforce 
the restrictions of which we complained. 
The obligations of the treaty that had 
been entered into between this country 
and Portugal ceased to be binding after 
1825, when it became open to either 
party to take the course that each might 
consider most beneficial. Acting on this 
principle, England, in 1830, withdrew 
from Portugal the advantages the Treaty 
had secured to her; and Portugal had, as 
regarded us, followed our example. He 
recollected that his hon. friend, the mem- 
ber for Essex (Mr. Baring) stated, almost 
prophetically, on the debates which took 
place at the time of the proposed alteration 
in the wine-duties, that he did not expect 
the proposed change would provoke a re- 
taliation on the part of Portugal at that 
time, but he had apprehensions as to the 
consequences, in case the liberal party ever 
obtained the ascendancy in Portugal. The 
noble Lord replied, that he admitted it was 
possible Portugal might impose the re- 
strictions anticipated, but he did not 
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think she would do so.: The right hon. 
Gentleman, the Vice-President of the 
Board of Trade also stated, that, in his 
opinion, no such course would be followed. 
The predictions of his hon. friend had 
been verified to the very letter, and, of 
course, the counter-expectations of the 
noble Lord and of the right hon. Gentle- 
man had been falsified. If Portugal with- 
drew certain advantages from this coun- 
try, they ought not to forget that the ad- 
vantages she possessed under the Treaty 
were concessions to her at that time. 

Mr. Warre wished the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, the Vice-President of the Board 
of Trade, had been more explicit as re- 
garded the fisheries. He had said, it was 
a question of international law. He was 
aware of the circumstances of the case, 
and he would observe, that he could not see 
any good reason why, or on what grounds 
of justice between two nations at peace, 
the French boats should be allowed to 
come to our shores and cast their nets 
where they pleased, and our fishermen 
should be interfered with if they cast their 
nets off the French shores. Much con- 
flicting testimony was delivered before the 
Committee last year, aud, taking the 
whole of the evidence, it certainly was not 
easy to make out the case between the 
two parties, Amongst the other difficul- 
ties, there was the difficulty of determin- 
ing from what points the distance should 
be measured—whether from beach to 
beach, or from headland to headland. 
The case was well worth consideration 3 
and if a case of aggression were made out, 
the proper representations ought to be 
forwarded. 

Dr. Lushington said, that, under the 
Treaty of 1815, the French government 
set up a claim to the exclusive right of 
fishing on their coast. In 1817, the Go- 
vernment conceded to them the exclusive 
right to fish within one league. In conse- 
quence of representations made in 1821 to 
the then Government, the distance was 
extended, in 1822, to six miles from the 
coast. The result was, that our fisher- 
men, who had been accustomed to fish 
nearer the coast where oysters were in 
great abundance, thought they were treated 
unjustly in being deprived of the right 
they had enjoyed, and they did not ob- 
serve the line, but, when they thought 
they were not watched, passed beyond it. 
The French Government, jealous of the 
encroachment, and desirous of enforcing 
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the regulation, omitted no opportunity of 
seizing vessels within the prescribed dis- 
tance, whatever the cause of their being 
there, even though they were driven there 
by the wind, or drifted there by the tide. 
Such, then, was the state of the question. 
He had never said a word to the noble 
Lord on the subject ; his information did 
not come from the Government. He had 
seen the papers, and he could say, that it 
was a complicated and very difficult ques- 
tion, involving the right of France to the 
exclusive fishery of that line of coast. 
He wished to guard himself particularly 
against giving any opinion as to the matter 
in issue ; but he knew, that an application 
had been made to the noble Lord on the 
subject, and he had reason also to know, 
that it had met with very great attention 
fron him. In his judgment, this was an 
affair that never could be settled on strict 
legal principles, but must be the subject 
of negotiation. 

Colonel Evans said, that our severe 
Custom-laws, under which large boats 
were seized by our cruisers, occasioned 
our fishermen to use smaller boats than 
were used by the French fishermen, their 
Custom-laws being more indulgent. Our 
fishermen ought to be enabled to have 
larger boats, that they might meet the 
French fishermen on an equality. There 
was another point to which he wished to 
advert. He recollected the opprobrious 
epithets which the late Government had 
bestowed on Don Miguel. Whatever 
might be said of Don Pedro, it would be 
admitted, he believed, that the present 
Regent of Portugal was not to be put on 
a level with the usurper. He must ob- 


ject, however, to the terms in which the 


hon. member for Essex, and others, spoke 
of the British officers in the service of the 
contending parties in Portugal. Was not 
Sir J. Campbell, for instance, on exactly 
the same footing as the officers on the 
other side? These individuals were but 
following their profession for want of mi- 
litary employment in the service of their 
own country. 

The Motion was withdrawn, and the 
House went into Committee on the 
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Lord Althorp said, he should not have 
to address the House at any great length 
in proposing the Resolutions which it was 
his duty to bring before them. The amount 
of ry Four per Cent Aynuities did not 
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exceed 11,600,000/., and, in proposing 
their reduction, he might say, that the 
operation cou!d be effected much easier, 
and the Government would be less inconve- 


nienced in making the arrangement than 


on former occasions. This being the 
case, he should not consider himself jus- 
tified in offering any great bonus to in- 
duce the holders of the stock to accept his 
terms. In point of fact, he meant to offer 
no bonus at all. There would, however, 
be some advantages derived from placing 
the amount in question in a larger fund: it 
would be more negociable and more valu- 
able on that account; another advantage, 
which he admitted would not be very con- 
siderable, was, that by transferring the 
amount to the Three-and-a-half per 
Cents, it could not be paid off till the 
year 1840. The saving to the public 
that would result from this arrangement 
would be more than 53,000/. a-year. His 
offer was this—-to holders of Four per 
Cents, for every 100/. of Four per Cents, 
1002. of what were called New Three-and- 
a-half per Cents; the New Three-and-a- 
half per Cents to be added to and conso- 
lidated with the existing New Three-and- 
a-half per Cents, and not to be liable to 
redemption till the 5th January, 1840; 
the holders of Four per Cents to receive 
the half-year’s dividend on the 10th of 
October next, and the first payment on 
the Three-and-a-half per Cents in Janu- 
ary next. He thought it impossible to 
make a better offer than this. His Lord- 
ship moved the following Resolutions : 

“That all holders of Four per Cents, 
commonly called Four per Cent Annui- 
ties, 1826, who shall not signify their dis- 
sent, shall have for every 100/. of the said 
Four per Cents. 1002. of New Three-and- 
a-half per Cent Annuities, the dividend 
upon which shall be payable 5th January 
and 5th July in each year. 

“The said New Three-and-a-half per 
Cent Annuities shall be added to, and con- 
solidated with, the existing New Three- 
and-a-Half per Cent Annuities, and shall 
not be liable to redemption until 5th Janu- 
ary, 1840. 

“The holders of Four per Cent Annui- 
ties, 1826, to receive the half-year’s divi- 
dend, which will be due thereon on the 10th 
of October, 1834; and the first dividend — 
namely, one quarter of a year’s dividend, 
to be payable upon the said New Three- 
and-a-half per Cent Annuities, on the 
5th of January, 1835 
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“ Books will be opened at the Bank of 
England on Thursday, 8th May, to Wed- 
nesday, 28th May, both days inclusive, 
for receiving notices, by themselves or 
their agents, of those persons who may be 
desirous of dissenting. 

“‘ Persons who shall be out of the United 
Kingdom during the whole of such pe- 
riod, shall, in such case, be permitted to 
express their dissent at any time before 
the 6th July, 1834; and any person who 
may be in any other part of the world ex- 
cept Europe, to be permitted to express 
such dissent at any time before the Ist of 
March, 1835. 

“ Persons not signifying their dissent 
within the periods before mentioned will 
be deemed to have assented, Persons 
signifying their dissent within these pe- 
riods will be paid off in such order, at such 
time, and in such manner, as Parliament 
may direct.” 

Mr. Baring did not rise to oppose the 
proposition, which he thought was_per- 
fectly fair and equitable; but he wished to 
ask one or two questions of the noble Lord. 
In the first place, he desired to know whe- 
ther it was the intention of the noble Lord 
in the course of the present year to enter 
into any negotiation respecting the loan 
for the advance to the West-India plant- 
ers? He took it for granted that no such 
intention existed, inasmuch as stich a 
course would hardly be fair to the new 
holders of this stock. He also would beg 
the noble Lord to state what measures his 
Majesty’s Government had taken to stop 
what were considered unfavourable conver- 
sions of Three per Cents into Life Annui- 
ties. 

Lord Altkorp was understood to say, 
that it was not the intention of Govern- 
ment to propose a negotiation for a loan 
for the West-India planters. It would 
certainly be necessary to make an arrange- 
ment with the Bank to pay 3,500,000/. 
due to it in August. As regarded the 
other question, it was true, that it had 
been supposed (it was not proved), that 
in granting life annuities on ages above 
eighty, the parties who got the annuities 
gained anadvantage. As far as the expe- 
riment had gone, and had been proved, 
the country had rather, if any thing, been 
gainer; but this had been on lives not so 
old. As faras he could judge, he should 
say, that if the lives were selected in the 
usual manner, the older lives as well as. 
the younger, the bargain would be a very 
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fair one forthe public. He was informed, 
that, in some cases, parties who wanted 
to convert their stock into Life Annuities, 
examined the church-yards of the different 
parishes, to find out those families, the 
members of which had died at the greatest 
age, and they then selected some living 
member of such families. There was no 
proof, however, that these lives were 
longer than others. ‘The first step which 
he took, on being informed of the effect as 
regarded the older lives, was, to order that 


in no more instances should annuities be 
° . ~ | 
granted on lives above sixty-five years of 


age, unless the party seeking the annuity 
were himself older. 

Mr. Baring said, that the differences 
between the picked lives and the ordinary 
lives, gave a result that was astonishing, 
He did not see why the same experiment 
should not be made with lives of sixty-five 
as had been made with lives of eighty. 

The Resolutions were agreed to, the 
House resumed, and the Report was 
brought up. 


AMENDMENT OF THE Poor Laws 
(EnGuanp).] Lord Althorp moved the 
Order of the Day for the second reading 
of the Poor-laws Amendment Bill. 

Colonel Evans complained, that the 
proposed measure would effect a total al- 
feration in the Constitution. He had not 
attempted to wade through the whole of 
the Reports on the subject, but he had 
read so much of them as referred to the 
abuses which were stated to exist, and 
the modes of redress proposed. The 
first of these evils was the system of out- 
of-door relicf, and it was said to be prin- 
cipally produced by magisterial inter- 
ference. He had no objection to any 
measure which might be resorted to for 
the purpose of counteracting these evils, 
but in his opinion they were such as might 
have long since been rectified by the land- 
ed proprietors and the magistracy ; aud 
by means less objectionable than those 
now proposed. The next defects of the 
present system were said to spring from 
the Laws of Settlement and Bastardy, 
and the irresponsibility of Select Vestries ? 
He found in the reports no other causes 
assigned for the extent of the demoraliza- 
tion and misery which existed. He would 
ask, whether these might not be referred, 
at least in some degree, to other causes, 
whether they might not partly arise from 
the unfair manner in which the poor were 
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treated as regarded taxation on the arti- 
cles of general consumption? whether 
the monopoly created by the Corn-law 
had not a considerable share in producing 
these results ? and whether some portion 
of the evil might not be attributed to the 
neglect of the moral education of the poor, 
on the part of the upper classes. He was 
surprised to find no allusion to these points 
in the voluminous reports submitted to 
the House. On the part of his consti- 
tuents he could state, that they were all 
Whig, Tory, and Radical—opposed to 
the measure. He had also been present 
at two or three public meetings, nu- 
merously attended, at which the opinion 
was unanimous against the Bill, but more 
particularly against that part of it which 
proposed a Central Board. This proposi- 
tion was most objectionable, and indeed 
he doubted whether it was in the power 
of that House to give to the Central Board 
such authority as the Bill proposed to 
vest in them—an authority which em- 
powered them to repeal all the existing 
laws on this subject—an irresponsible 
power for the abuse of which they were 
unimpeachable before any of the ordinary 
tribunals of the land. Not only did the 
House by this measure propose to delegate 
to three Commissioners its own power, 
but the power and authority of the three 
estates of the realm. These commis- 
sioners were authorised not only to legis- 
late, but also to levy taxes; and who 
composed the Commission, which re- 
commended investing another commission 
with such extraordinary powers ?—T'wo 
Bishops, two political economists, and two 
barristers. And was such authority as this 
sufficient for the correction of the gross 
abuses which were stated to exist? With 
regard to what was proposed in relation to 
out-of-door relief, he must object to the 
shortness of the time allowed for putting an 
end to it. It was proposed that it should 
cease in 1835. [** No, no.”| Well, it was 
proposed that it should cease in a very short 
tine. He protested against the too sudden 
cessation of out-door relief,ashe was certain 
it would lead to a revolution in the country. 
The proposed plan was subversive of the 
very principles of the Constitution, It 
was a measure which he did not expect to 
be brought forward by the present Go- 
vernment, who, for the sake of the pa- 
tronage it conferred, proposed by this Bill 
to create anew power in the State. For 
these reasons he would move the follow- 
2D2 
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ing Resolution as an Amendment on the 
Motion of the noble Lord :—‘ That the 
existing abuses in the administration of 
the Poogs ws require a strong and com- 
pulsory® l€gislative enactment for their 
correction; but that any measure, with 
that ostensible view, which shall in its 
tendency be utterly subversive of the re- 
presentative principle of local govern- 
ment, which shall tend to withdraw all 
power from rate-payers over the expendi- 
ture of their own funds, or which shall 
materially increase the influenceand power 
of the Crown, and of the Administration 
for the time being, ought not, in the opin- 
ion of this House to be adopted, unless 
some extreme and paramount necessity 
be made out, which cannot be surmount- 
ed by any means less objectionable, and 
less opposed to the free spirit of the an- 
cient constitution of these realms.” 

Lord Althorp said, he should have no 
objection to discuss the topics included in 
the Resolution of the hon. and gallant 
Colonel the member for Westminster, 
when the proper time for such discussions 
came; but there was one point in the 
Motion upon which he would content 
himself with a single observation. The 
Resolution spoke of the increased influ- 
ence which would be added to the Crown 
and Administration for the time being. 
He (Lord Althorp) would only ask whe- 
ther it was possible that his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters would propose the measure now 
before the House with a view to any pa- 
tronage which it might be the means of 
conferring on them? If there were any 
who thought so, he could only say, that 
they had a very strange notion indeed of 
the policy or sense of the Ministry. 

Amendment withdrawn, and the ques- 
tion put that the Bill be now read a se- 
cond time. 

Sir Samuel Whalley felt considerable 
pain in addressing the House, because he 
knew, that this was adry question to enter 
upon, and therefore he would occupy as 
short a time as possible in offering a few 
remarks. He felt sincerely the evil which 
was likely to be inflicted upon the coun- 
try by this Bill; for, looking to the ma- 
chinery of the measure, he thought that, 
instead of correcting the evils of which the 
community complained, it would increase 
them. It would be prejudicial to pro- 
perty, and demoralizing to the labouring 
classes. With respect to the principle on 
which the Poor-laws were founded, he 
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had always held, that they were based on 
injustice, and that there was here a golden 
opportunity for the Government to remove 
the evil. Unless they did this the Poor- 
laws would continue a national curse in- 
stead of a national blessing. This mea- 
sure went to violate the very principle on 
which a just Government was founded— 
namely, that every man had a right to 
the produce of his own industry. It had 
ever been held, that every man had a 
right to be supported thus far, that if 
he was not able to work or to get work, he 
must then be supported by the industry 
of others; but if they abused this prin- 
ciple, they only opened the door to pro- 
fligacy, and he begged the House not to 
be instrumental in forcing a plan which 
must only tend to increase the evils which 
now existed. The hon. Gentleman then 
made some observations on the law of 
settlement to which he (Sir Samue! Whal- 
ley) objected, but thought the system might 
be modified, as he wished that every rem- 
nant of the feudal system should be swept 
away. On this ground alone, however, 
he should not feel himself at liberty to 
divide the House upon the second reading 
of the Bill. But another alteration to 
which he must refer was that respecting 
bastardy. He thought the Bill went to 
inflict a curse upon the people of the 
country, while he readily acknowledged 
it was a difficult and a delicate subject to 
provide for. In these instances crimin- 
ality now attached to both sexes; but the 
new laws were to exonerate the male sex 
and to allow all the misery to be thrown 
on the unfortunate female who might be 
the mother of an illegitimate offspring ; 
she had all the disgrace to encounter, 
nor had she this only to bear, she had 
also the pains of parturition to suffer. 
{Laughter.] Hon. Gentlemen might Jaugh, 
but he would not let false notions of deli- 
cacy prevent him from offering his opin- 
ion. This Bill went to offer a premium 
for immorality, and to encourage the crime 
of infanticide. With respect to the al- 
lowance system he agreed with the sug- 
gestion of the Government that it should 
cease, and the objection which he enter- 
tained to this part of the measure was the 
limited period at which it was determined 
it should stop. He thought the period 
of twelve months too short to carry this 
alteration into effect; and he had indeed 
so many objections to other parts of the 
Bill, that he felt he could not conscien- 
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tiously allow it to go to a second reading. 
He believed that the exercise of the powers 
given to the Central Board would be de- 
structive of property, and subversive of 
constitutional liberty. He was, therefore, 
anxious to divide the House upon the 
measure, that their constituents might 
thereby know with whom the fault of 
supporting it rested. It had, on former 
occasions, been held by the noble Lord, 
that all who paid taxes had a right to 
have a control over the administration 
of their money; but they were about 
to reverse the principle, and to say 
that the rate-payers were the last persons 
to be trusted with the administration of 
the taxes raised and paid by them. Look 
to the powers given to the Commis- 
sioners ; was it to be supposed, that they 
were to say how much flannel was re- 
quired for an old woman? Surely the 
quantity must depend on the length and 
breadth of the old woman. Leave, then, 
to the rate-payers the management of 
their own funds, leave with them the 
complete control, and he believed, that 
all the evils would disappear, arising as 
they did, from the erroneous principle 
upon which the Poor-laws were founded. 
At present, the mischiefs of the Poor-laws 
arose from the want of a sufficierit control 
on the part of the rate-payers over their 
funds. Vestries were now self-elected, 
open, and representative. With regard 
to the first-named, he presumed, that no 
man would, in these days, advocate such 
a system; the second might, perhaps, be 
considered in many cases, as tending to 
promote or induce clamorous assemblies; 
but, in the latter case, that of a represent- 
ative vestry ; what was the fact? A man 
elected by his brother parishioners always 
felt, that he had an honour conferred upon 
him, and he always endeavoured to act 
up to the confidence which was placed in 
him; and he found, that wherever this 
latter mode of appointing vestries pre- 
vailed, the evils of the Poor-laws did not 
exist. In speaking of representative ves- 
tries, he trusted, the House would excuse 
him, if he spoke of the parish to which he 
belonged, that of St. Marylebone—a little 
kingdom—ay, a little kingdom. Heused 
that expression advisedly, because it was 
almost equal to Hanover in many respects 
—it boasted of a larger revenue than 
Hanover. And before the system of re- 
presentative vestry was established in that 
parish, the expenditure was 180,000/. 
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annually; whereas it was now reduced to 
50,000/., and a corresponding reduction 
had taken place in every case where this 
system had been enforced; and yet, these 
Commissioners were either ignorant of the 
matter, or suppressed the fact, in the 
Report laid before the House. The three 
Commissioners had the power to say, that 
the Acts of the three Estates of the realm 
should be null, for they had the power to 
overthrow the Act by which the majority 
of rate-payers had the right of decision. 
In the 35th section of the Bill proposed 
to be read a second time, a power was 
given to repeal Acts of Parliament by the 
lump. Now, with all the respect which 
he entertained for the House, he doubted 
whether it had the right to grant such 
powers. He doubted whether, in the 
event of a piece of paper, like that which 
he held in: his hand, being laid before a 
Judge, the Judges would say the Com- 
missioners could repeal Statutes under its 
authority. The conviction in his mind 
was, that they would say the Commission- 
ers could not, and that conviction would 
be his only solace if such a nefarious Act, 
as that now proposed, should be ever 
passed. The Commissioners were called 
upon to assign no reason beyond their 
goodwill and pleasure. He would advise 
them to seal such a document with a triple 
crown, as emblematic of their trinitarian 
character; and if there should be in the 
House any embryo Commissioners present, 
he would advise them to adopt as their 
motto, ‘* Sic volo, sic jubeo, stet pro ratione 
voluntas.” Now there was no principle 
so erroneous as that of a plurality of votes; 
because, instead of reducing expenditure, 
it had a contrary effect. A poor man 
who paid his 5s, only, had, perhaps, a 
greater interest in the reduction of paro- 
chial expenditure than the rich man who 
paid his 5d. The power to be vested in 
the Commissioners would allow them to 
put their hands into the pockets of the 
rate-payers, so that they might order the 
enlargement of workhouses to the extent 
of one-tenth—they might order the ex- 
penditure of 800,000/. They also had 
the power to call before them all persons 
connected in any way with the Poor-laws; 
and if these persons should not answer 
to their satisfaction, they had the power 
of committing them to any of his Majes- 
ty’s gaols. But the Commissioners were 
protected by all sorts of indemnity. They 
even had the power to disobey the laws, 
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and to punish the infringement of the laws 
which they themselves made. He would 
say, that the power thus given to these 
Bashaws—to these three-tailed Bashaws, 
was subversive of all constitutional princi- 
ple. One of the evils which were com- 
plained of, in respect to the Poor-laws, 
was, the interference of the Magistrates. 
The hon. Gentleman here referred to the 


case of a parish (as we understood, of 


Cranbourne), in which there had been a 
Magistrate who was continually interfer- 
ing in matters relating to the management 
of the poor, by which great inconvenience 
arose. This gentleman died, and was suc- 
ceeded by another gentleman, who fol- 
lowed avery different course; he intioduced 
a new system, and the evil was abated; 
and yet they were going, under the provi- 
sions of this Bill, to renew the same system 
of petty interference. The Commissioners 
had complained, not of the Magistrates 
themselves, but of the jurisdiction vested 
in them,—an objection which would apply 
to all other tribunals endowed with the 
same powers. One thing which was com- 
plained of was, the scale system,—and 
yet these Commissioners were to regulate 
the quantity of food for each pauper. The 
next thing aimed at by this Bill was, the 
simplification of accounts. Now, the dis- 
cretionary powers given to these Comiis- 
sioners were, he found, so numerous, that 
he found the words, ‘“ as they shall think 
proper,” occur thirty-six times in the 
course of the Report. He doubted, too, 
the expediency of calling or collecting 
together a large body of paupers to be 
paid. He believed, that looking to this 
measure generally, there were many sug- 
gestions of the Commissioners which were 
practicable, and which would do away with 
certain evils. But, he would state his de- 
liberate opinion ,thatif this Bill were allowed 
to go over to another Session, more good 
would follow, than by hurrying it on at the 
present moment. He would give to the 
Secretary of State the power to send 
round a circular to every parish, relating 
to the allowance system, accounts, &c., 
requiring information ; and he was sure, 
that in this case, much abuse would be 
prevented. He thought, that this Bill 


unfortunately went to affirm more strongly 
than ever the feeling of the poor that they 
had an inherent right to the poor-rates. 
He did not know, indeed, why they had 
not the decency to refrain from giving a 
verdict before they had the evidence laid 
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before them, because the country did not 
as yet understand the Bill. Meetings 
had been held in almost all the metropoli- 
tau parishes against the measure, and they 
had that day received a petition from the 
Corporation of London, which had been 
agreed to by the Common Council, with 
only two dissentient voices. He believed, 
that one of the effects of this measure 
would be, that men of character would 
abstain from filling parochial offices, while 
those who undertook them must consent 
to be the degraded tools of the Commis- 
sioners. He implored the House to put 
off this question till next Session, and 
again repeated his belief, that the Report 
which had been made would work good. 
Having returned thanks to the House for 
the attention which they had paid to his 
remarks, the hon. Gentleman moved, that 
the Bill be read a second time this day 
six months. 

Mr. Grote addressed the House as 
follows: L rise, Sir, to express my hope 
that the House will read this Bill a second 
time, and suffer it to go into Committee. 
Approving as I do, of almost all its main 
ends—approving as I do also, to a great 
degree, and for the most part, of the new 
machinery by which those ends are pro- 
posed to be accomplished, and, convinced, 
as T am fully, that some new machinery is 
absolutely and indispensably requisite, I 
hope the House will not refuse to examine 
this Bill in Committee. This is a subject 
ou which I feel a strong and anxious in- 
terest, and had I been left to my own 
unaided judgment and knowledge of the 
case, I should still have entertained a 
strong persuasion that some measure of 
this kind was indispensably requisite, 

sut I feel the more confirmed in my opin- 
ion on this occasion, because this measure 
has been preceded by a careful and 
copious inquiry, the details of which are 
before the public. That inquiry I have 
consulted with great pains and care. The 
hon. Gentleman who preceded me states, 
that he does not believe, that any one has 
read the one-hundredth part of the evi- 
dence and reasonings published by the 
Commissioners. This is at least a proof 
of their diligence. But I may state, that 
I have perused with deliberate attention, 
not only the general Report of the Com- 
missioners, but their Appendix A, which 
contains the Reports of the Assistant- 
Commissioners; and | must say, that 
the details of abuse, as they are set forth 
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in those Reports, appalling as they are in 
their character, wide-spread throughout 
most parts of England, afllicting and 
ruinous to the rate-payer, and hurtful and 
demoralizing to the last degree to the 
labouring classes—I must say, that those 
details demonstrate in the fullest manner, 
the necessity for a large and comprehen- 
sive remedy, such as the present measure 
professes to be, and approaches to. I 
shall not weary the House by reading de- 
tails from that Report, which would attest 
the magnitude of the abuse ; but there is 
one fact capable of being shortly and 
plainly stated, which will convey to them 
some conception of the extent of the ex- 
isting abuse. The House is aware, that 
the real and genuine object of the Poor- 
laws, is to furnish comfortable shelter for 
the aged and infirm, and to provide work 
for able-bodied persons who cannot pro- 
cure employment. Now, the aggregate 
expenditure on the Poor-laws for the year 
ending March, 1832, was 7,036,0002. 
What proportion of this sum does the 
House imagine to have been employed in 
setting labourers to work for the parish ? 
The total amount so employed was no 
more than 354,000/., less than one- 
twentieth of the whole. So much for the 
extent of abuse as regards the expeudi- 
ture! But this vast and abusive expen- 
diture, ruinous as it is to those who pay 
it, and weighing them down to the ground, 
in addition to so many other burthens, is, 
in my mind, as dust in the balance; it is 
as nothing, compared with the evil effect 
of the Poor-laws as now administered, 
on the character and comfort of the 
labouring classes. The sobriety the in- 
dustry, and the independence of the 
labouring classes, are the first of bless- 
ings to a country, and the dearest of all 
objects to every virtuous citizen. Now, 
every page of the Reports of the Assistant 
Commissioners teems with evidence, that 
the Poor-laws throughout most parts of 
England are so administered as to corrupt 
and degrade the labourers to the last 
degree ; to afford a premium ca idleness 
and improvidence ; and to place in the 
worst and most destitute condition the 
most deserving characters—those labour- 
ers who work the hardest, and who 
defer the period of marriage from an 
anxious desire to maintain their independ- 
ence. Men of this last character are 
repudiated and driven from employment, 
and reduced to the lowest pittance. How 
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such mischievous dealing as this? If it 
be suffered to continue, what is there to 
prevent them from being all gradually 
debased and demoralized by the wither- 
ing influence of pauperism? When I 
read such a catalogue of evils as this, I 
ask myself whether it be possible to escape 
from them without some large and com- 
prehensive alteration of the defective 
system under which they have grown up ? 
It seems to me totally and absolutely im- 
possible ; and therefore it is, that I call 
upon the House to read this Bill a second 
time, in order that its provisions and 
details may be carefully considered in 
Committee. It makes a great and grave 
change in our Poor-law Administration— 
it creates new authorities and new powers ; 
but, in my opinion, not at all earlier than 
such a change was called for. ‘There are 
some of the powers conferred by this 
Bill to which 1 myself object, and others 
for which 1 as yet see no sufficient reason. 
I see strong objections to the power 
granted of committing for contempt of 
Board, and tothe sweeping powers granted 
for summoning witnesses. | object, like- 
wise, to the power granted of uniting 
parishes contrary to the declared sense 
of the inhabitants. But all these objec- 
tious are, in my view, fit subjects for con- 
sideration in Committee, and there only. 1 
am quite aware that much jealousy has 
been expressed on the subject of the 
great and novel powers proposed to be 
vested in the Commissioners. | cannot 
wonder that it should be so; for it is 
perfectly natural that apprehensions should 
be entertained when any vew and com- 
prehensive authority, not sanctioned 

previous habit, is proposed to be created. 
But the real question for the House to 
eonsider is—not whether the powers of 
the Commissioners are great, but whether 
they are greater than the urgency of the 
case requires. This is the real question 
for the House to determine. First, are 
not the objects proposed to be carried 
into effect by this Bill not merely wise 
and salutary, but of imperious necessity 
and overwhelming importance 2? Second- 
ly, if these ends are good and necessary, 
can they be accomplished without the 
species and extent of authority, and the 
new and peculiar agency which this Bill 
confers? Perhaps it may be shown in 


Committee, that some of the portions of 


authority which the Bill confers are not 
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essential to the objects aimed at, and 
therefore may be safely withheld. This 
will be matter for grave deliberation in 
each particular clause wherein the separ- 
ate powers are enumerated. But I would 
earnestly entreat the House to keep in 
mind that general declamations on the 
despotic power of the Commissioners 
really avail little towards the merits of this 
question ; that they serve at best only to 
disturb the calmness and sobriety of mind 
which its vast and momentous character 
calls for; and that, to expect the extirpa- 
tion of an inveterate abuse, while we leave 
without correction or redress the defective 
administration from whence it has sprung, 
is no less chimerical than it would be to 
expect grapes from thorns, or figs from 
thistles. But though I am far from deny- 
ing that the powers of the Commissioners 
are very large, such as nothing but urgent 
necessity can justify, yet Iam bound to 
say, that I think they have been supposed 
to be much greater than the Bill really 
sanctions. For instance, it has been 
sometimes argued, as if all parochial 
vestries and authorities were to be alto- 
gether abrogated by this Bill. This is 
not at all the case. The parochial vestry 
still subsists; it still levies all the monies 
collected in the parish; it still issues all 
the disbursements, subject in certain defi- 
nite points, to the current authority or 
superintending control of the Commis- 
sioners. But above all, it exists as a 
local point of appeal and_ protection 
‘against any misuse of authority by the 
Commissioners. If the Commissioners 
make any regulations which annoy or op- 
press the parish, still more if any exercise 
of their authority should fall hardly or 
cruelly upon individuals, the vestry will 
serve as a rallying point for all well- 
grounded discontent. Entertaining a 
strong and decided opinion upon this sub- 
ject, | have done my best to persuade the 
House to read this Bill a second time. I 
know that I have done this at no small 
risk of favour and popularity to myself; 
for I understand that a petition was this 
day presented from my own constituents, 
directed strongly against the passing of 
this Bill. Sir, it is not without the 
deepest regret and concern, that I find 
myself opposed to constituents to whom I 
am attached by every tie, and to whom I 
owe the honourable station which I now 
occupy. But so strong is my conviction 


of the absolute necessity of some large re- 
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medial measure as an antidote to the 
overwhelming evil of pauperism—so firm 
is my belief of the necessity of some cen- 
tral supervising agency to secure the ful- 
filment of any salutary provisions which 
the Legislature may prescribe—so strong 
is my conviction on these cardinal points, 
that if it were to cost me the certain sacri- 
fice of my seat, I should feel bound to tell 
my constituents that I dissented from 
them, and that I would do my best to 
promote the attainment of this necessary 
and, in the main, valuable remedy. In 
doing so, I should feel with pain, that I 
had decided contrary to the opinion of 
my constituents; but I should also feel, 
that I had decided in unison with the best 
interests of my country. 

Mr. Slaney expressed the pleasure he 
felt at the calmness of tone and temper 
with which the hon. Member who had 
just sat down had delivered his opinions 
upon this great and important question ; 
and he felt, that both these qualities were 
the more agreeable, when contrasted with 
the style and manner of the former 
speaker. It was not for him (Mr. Slaney) 
to presume to dictate to the House; but he 
thought, if ever there was a subject of 
great and vital importance brought under 
their consideration, if ever there was a 
question upon the consideration of which 
it was right that they should lay aside all 
violent passions and strong feelings it was 
the present. It was, he repeated, a most 
important question, as far as regarded the 
interests of the great body of the labour- 
ing population, and he might say, of the 
community at large. Their great object 
ought to be to elevate the character, to im- 
prove the condition, and restore the inde- 
pendence, of the most numerous, and he 
might justly add, the most valuable por- 
tion of society. If he were allowed to 
address the House for a short time, he 
would state a few facts, which would 
prove that this was as important a ques- 
tion as had been undertaken by any 
Government. Let the House consider 
for a moment the immense burthens which 
the present system of Poor-laws entailed 
upon the country. ‘They had heard much 
about agricultural distress ; but he would 
say that, of all the evils which pressed 
upon those who resided in the country, 
none could equal the evil of the Poor- 
laws. He called upon the House, then, 
not to cast back, without calm and de- 
liberate inquiry, the measure brought for« 
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ward by Government to remedy that evil. 
They would find upon inquiry, that the 
weight of the Poor-laws had been increas- 
ing, not gradually but rapidly, upon the 
country, and had outstripped all the 
other burthens by which the people were 
borne down. Hon. Members might, per- 
haps, imagine that because the nominal 
burthen was the same, the real pressure 
had notiaugmented. But in this they would 
find they were mistaken. In 1750, the 
Poor-rates amounted to 700,000/.; in 
1784-5, 2,000,000/.; in 1803,4,000,0002. ; 
in 1815,6,000,0002.; in 1821,7,000,0002.; 
in 1832, 7,054,000/. Now, if they were 
to take the value of wheat from 1821, 
as compared with the present time, they 
would find that the whole burthen 
had been increased 50 per cent, since 
that time—that was to say, that a 
farmer renting an estate would have 
to pay 50 per cent more Poor-rates in 
1832 than 1821. The general increase 
throughout the country was nearly the 
same. And for what was he paying this 
increased charge. Was it in support of 
an improved peasantry? Was it to ame- 
liorate the condition of an industrious and 
independent population ? Certainly not ; 
the burthen increased, but the working 
population became more wretched and de- 
pressed. It had been said, that the increase 
of paupers kept pace with an increase of 
population. Was this so? The House 
wouldsee. By the 43rd of Geo. 3rd it ap- 
peared that the pauper populationamounted 
to 1 in 9; in 1811, they amounted to 1 
in8; in 1821, to | in 7; and, in 1827, 
they amounted to 1,850,000 persons, or 
to 1 in 6. In several parishes they 
amounted to 1 in 2; and in one parish 
the whole population, save the parson, 
his clerk, and one landholder, were pau- 
pers. , The total of Church-rate and Poor- 
rates amounted, in 1827, to 9,500,0002., 
being 3s, 8d. in the pound; but, taking 
the price of wheat at that period, and in 
1815, the one being at 90s, the other at 
60s. the rate would be from 5s. to 6s. in 
the pound. He would next draw the at- 
tention of the House to the increase of 
crime, which it would appear more than 
kept pace with the increase of the Poor- 
rates. In 1811, the number of criminals 
was 5,360; in 1816, 9,000; in 1821, 
13,000; in 1826, 16,000; in 1831, 
19,600. In twenty years, therefore, the 
increase of the population had been at 
the rate of about thirty-three per cent, 
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while the increase of crime during the 
same period was at the rate of 400 per 
cent. Now, when they found the burthen 
of Poor-rates, the increase of pauperism, 
and the increase of crime, pressing upon 
the country at the same moment, surely 
some remedy was required. Hon. Mem- 
bers might be inclined to attribute this in- 
crease of crime to other causes ; but, in 
answer to this he would call upon them to 
look upon two counties of England, in 
one of which the Poor-laws were best 
administered, and in the other where they 
were the worst administered in the king- 
dom. He would take a southern and a 
northern county, Sussex and Northum- 
berland. He found that, comparing the 
five years up to 1831, there was three 
times the amount of crime and of pau- 
perism in the county where the Poor-laws 
were worst administered, compared with 
the county where they were best adminis- 
tered. What were the evils principally 
complained of under the existing system ? 
They were, first, the allowance system ; 
next, the making the Poor-rates and the 
rent of cottages part of the wages. These 
were the principal evils. What was pro- 
posed by this Bill? He would for a 
moment lay aside the machinery by which 
the Bill was to be worked, and upon which 
the hon. member for Marylebone appeared 
to have directed the whole of his elo- 
quence and argument. But, laying this , 
aside for the present, and coming to what 
he considered the pith of the question, he 
would say, that this Bill went to remedy 
those evils. Any hon. Member who had 
read the Report of the Commissioners 
would find, that the existing system acted 
on three distinct classes of persons, 
namely, owners of property, employers 
of labourers, and labourers themselves. 
And first, with respect to the owners of 
property, he would, with leave of the 
House read an extract from the report of 
the Commissioners. It had been made 
with great care and minuteness of re- 
search, and was worthy of attention. 
The hon. Member read the following :— 
‘ Our evidence exhibits no other instance 
‘of the abandonment of a parish, but it 
‘ contains many in which the pressure of 
‘the poor-rate has reduced the rent to 
‘half, or to less than half, of what it would 
‘ have been if the land had been situated 
‘ in an unpauperised district, and some in 
‘which it has been impossible for the 
‘ owner to find a tenant. Mr, Majendie 
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‘ states, that in Lenham, Kent, at the 
‘ time of his visit, some of the land was 
out of cultivation. A large estate has 
been for several years in the hands of 
the proprietor, and a farm of 420 acres 
of good land, tithe free, and well situated, 
had just been thrown up by the tenant; 
the poor-rate on it amounting to 300/. 
a-year. He mentions another place, in 
which a farm well situated, of average 
quality, was in vain offered at 5s. an 
acre, not from objection to the quality 
of the land, but because men of capital 
will not connect themselves with a parish 
in which the poor-rates would keep 
‘ them in a constant state of vexation and 
anxiety. He states, that in Ardingly, 
those farmers who have any capital left, 
withdraw from the parish as soon as 
their leases expire. One of them ad- 
mitted to him, that it was out of the 
power of the landlords to relieve them. 
Mr. Power, after mentioning the uni- 
versal complaint in Cambridgeshire, that 
substantial tenants cannot be found at 
the lowest assignable rents, goes on to 
say, that Mr. Quentin, a gentleman of 
considerable landed property in the 
county told him, that he had a farm 
at Gransden, for which he could 
not get a tenant, even at 5s. an acre, 
though land from which thirty bushels 
of wheat an acre had been obtained.’ 
These were but a few instances, but he 
could cite many others, were it not from 
a fear of detaining the House. He next 
came to the effects of the system upon 
the employers of labourers, which he con- 
sidered of even more consequence than 
the effect produced on the owners them- 
selves. ‘The hon. Member here read a 
long extract from the report, showing, in 
strong terms, the injury sustained by the 
employers under the existing system, and 
instancing cases where labourers refused 
8s. or 10s. per week, saying, “‘ We cando 
better with the parish.” He would be the 
last man to occupy the attention of the 
House unnecessarily, but he thought these 
extracts of importance. The hon. Mem- 
ber next read extracts from that part of 
the report which showed how the present 
system affected the labourer himself, and 
mentioned several cases where honest 
industrious labourers, who had saved a 
little money, had been thrown out of work, 
and had been driven almost from society, 
until they had spent their little savings 
and became paupers like the rest, Of 
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course the paupers were anxious to bring 
all down to their own level; but this evil 
was principally caused by the fact, that 
unless a man were dependent on the 
parish, he had no chance of getting work. 
Could any thing be more demoralizing 
than such a system as this? Now, then, 
for the remedies to be applied to these 
evils. These were not new, either in con- 
ception or in operation. They were enact- 
ed by the 43rd of Elizabeth, and were 
acted upon in the north of England, and 
in the south of Scotland. ‘They had, 
therefore, the test of experience in their 
favour. They were not confined to large 
districts, but had been tried in small 
villages and parishes, amongst other 
places, in Uley in Gloucestershire; at 
Swalfield, in Wiltshire; at Southwell, in 
Nottinghamshire; and at Cookham, in 
Berkshire; and in all these instances, 
where distress and disturbance existed, it 
was found that, after the improved system 
was acted upon, there was neither distress 
nor disturbance, and persons who were 
before paupers, were found contributing 
to the savings’ banks. He would say, 
then, if they considered the diminution of 
crime as desirable, if they wished for the 
improvement of land; that if they sought 
toobtain that which was above alldesirable 
——the improvement of the moral condi- 
tion, industrious habits, and independent 
feelings of the labouring population, they 
would adopt the measure now proposed. 
He sincerely hoped and trusted, that the 
Bill would be allowed to go into a Com- 
mittee, where any trifling objections might 
be removed, and he had no doubt, when 
carried into a law, it would be found to 
work well, and be productive of the most 
beneficial effects. They had been ad- 
monished, by the increase of pauperism 
and of crime, of the evils of the existing 
system. They had, in addition to 
this, the awful lesson of a sort of civil 
war which took place about two years 
ago, in more than two counties, and 
where conflagrations became so com- 
mon, that a Commission had been very 
properly appointed and sent down to put 
the law in execution. In one place, too, 
the labourers had actually been put up to 
auction, and sold to the highest bidder. 
Such a system was enough to make any 
man’s blood boil in his veins, and it ought 
to be put down by a strong hand. Un- 
less Government had come forward with a 
Bill of this kind, there would be no se- 
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curity for life or property, and the frame 
of society could not hold together. It 
used to be the impression, that when per- 
sons went from the metropolis to the 
country, they retired to peaceful and quiet 
homes; but now no village, hamlet, or 
parish was safe from the work of the 
incendiary; and when the flames were 
raging at the highest, the labourers, in- 
stead of helping to extinguish them, were 
seen silently looking on. These were 
lessons which they ought not to neglect ; 
and if the House now declined to support 
his Majesty’s Ministers in their efforts to 
remedy these evils, they might not, perhaps, 
ever again have an opportunity of doing so. 

Mr. Clay could by no means participate 
in the fears entertained by the hon. mem- 
ber for Marylebone, that the powers 
which were to be intrusted to the Com- 
missioners under the Bill were likely to 
produce any serious inroad on the rights 
and liberties of the country ; for, to whom 
were those powers to be intrusted ? Not 
to any body of persons powerful in them- 
selves. If, indeed, those powers were 
vested in the Crown, in the House of 
Peers, in his Majesty’s Ministers, or in 
any powerful Corporation such as that of 
the Bank of England, there might be 
some apprehension; but they were to be 
intrusted to persons who were merely 
public servants, possessed of no external 
authority, allied to no party, and against 
whom every man’s hand might and would 
be raised in the event of their misconduct. 
So far from creating improper powers, the 
Bill went to limit the frightful powers 
which the magistrate on the one hand, 
and the overseers on the other, exercised 
over the labouring population, and by 
which they degraded that population to a 
state of absolute slavery. He allowed, 
that the powers to be intrusted by the 
Bill ought to be subject to proper limita- 
tions, and that there were some parts of 
the Bill which might be advantageously 
modified ; but all that would be matter 
for consideration in the Committee. At 
present, such was the state of things, that 
no man’s property, whether in town or in 
country, could be said to be his own, One 
step after another, the labouring popula- 
tion had been sunk into such an abject 
condition, that when they roused them- 
selves from their state of slavery, it was 
only to plunge into crime. The hon. 
member for Marylebone had said, he 
should divide the House to see who were 
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the supporters of the measure. He (Mr, 
Clay) was quite willing that the hon. 
Member should watch him as one of those 
supporters. Although the approbation of 
his constituents would always be dear to 
him as a reward for his services in that 
House, he never would allow the hope of 
their approbation to influence him in doing 
what was contrary to the dictates of his 
judgment; and he thought much too 
nobly of those who had sent him to Par- 
liament as the guardian of their rights, to 
believe that when on any occasion he 
honestly differed from them, and acted 
conscientiously in consequence, they would 
feel towards him any displeasure. He had 
that morning had an interview with a 
deputation from several parishes of the 
metropolis, and even of those who most 
disapproved of the Bill, not one expressed 
any dissatisfaction at the conduct which 
he told them it was his intention to pursue. 
With these few words, and reserving him- 
self for any further remarks until the 
Committee, he should sit down, by giving 
his cordial assent to the second reading 
of the Bill. 

Sir Francis Burdett observed, that 
without reading all the details of the Re- 
port, but simply from his own knowledge 
of the facts, every man who had any ex- 
perience on the subject, must, in his opin- 
ion, soon come to a just conclusion upon 
it. In fact, the House had nothing to do 
at present with details; the question be- 
fore them was the principle of the Bill. 
Now, he must say, that he felt great re- 
pugnance to so extensive a change in a 
system which had existed so long; a 
change which would go to the bearts and 
feelings of so large a portion of the 
people; which would annihilate those 
laws which had so long been evforeed ; 
and which would take from them «ll hope 
whatever of relief from their embarrass- 
ments, however temporary. If that were 
not so, he should be very happy, and be 
almost disposed to vote for the second 
reading of the Bill. But then there was 
another objection to the measure, which 
struck him as most extraordinary. All 
the good which it proposed to deo by its 
cumbrous machinery appeared to him to 
be perfectly attainable by a proper admi- 
nistration of the existing Poor-laws. Some 
of the statements which had been made 
that evening by an hon. Member, were 
irrefragable arguments against so large a 
change as that which was projected; for 
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the hon. Gentleman had mentioned several 
parishes in which the Poor-laws were so 
well administered, that they formed a 
striking contrast to the parishes in their 
neighbourhood ; and it was quite evident 
that, if a wise administration of the pre- 
sent Poor-laws produced beneficial effects 
in some parishes, the same effects might 
be produced in other parishes by the 
adoption of a similar course, without 
having recourse to so fundamental a 
change, and one which would unquestion- 
ably be repugnant to the feelings of a very 
large portion of the population. What 
were the great grievances of the present 
system? One was, that .the overseers 
were, generally speaking, not men of 
sufficient intelligence, and that they did 
not devote sufficient time to their duties. 
Another was, that, indiscriminately, relief 
was given to the poor without any inquiry 
into their character or deserts; thereby 
not holding out either encouragement to 
the good, or discouragement to the bad. 
But, he repeated, these and all the other 
evils to the system might surely be 
remedied without having recourse to so 
extensive and overwhelming a measure as 
that under consideration. Surely some 
measure could be devised for remedying 
abuses which existed, without being 
troubled with the cumbrous machinery 
which disfigured the present plan. It was 
hardly fair to give any decided opposition 
to the second reading of the Bill, more 
especially as they had the power of alter- 
ing it materially in the Committee. He 
remembered a Bill being brought into the 
House long before anything like general 
Reform was considered attainable, which 
was allowed to be read a second time, but 
which was so altered in Committee, that 
the clauses were not at all the same, and 
even not three lines of the original preamble 
were agreed to. The Bill, after coming 
out of the Committee, contained little 
more of the original Bill than the title. 
The same course might be pursued with 
the present Bill, and, therefore, he did 
not see any necessity for opposing the 
second reading. He would not take up 
the time of the House further than to ex- 
press his regret, that so decided an altera- 
tion should be attempted at once—that 
so many new and varying principles should 
have been incorporated in one Bill. He 
thought each one should have been in- 
serted in a different Bill; that they should 
have tried one particular point first, have 
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ascertained its practicability, and thus 
take a less dangerous course in the object 
they had in view—that of reducing ex- 
pence, and, at the same time, bettering 
the moral condition of the poor. He 
really thought, that the plan would be 
found wholly impracticable in the way 
now proposed ; and though he would not 
vote against the second reading of the 
Bill, he reserved to himself the full right 
of making a proposition of his own in any 
of its future stages. 

Mr. Richards said, it had been the 
constant cry that Ministers ought to take 
the revision of the Poor-laws into their 
own hands, with a view to correct those 
manifold and glaring abuses, the exist- 
ence of which no one attempted to deny. 
They had done so. He (Mr. Richards) 
had carefully read the Bill brought by 
them into the House, and, in spite of the 
taunts thrown out by the hon. mem- 
ber for Marylebone against it, and 
against the Poor-law Commissioners, on 
whose recommendation it was founded, 
he must beg leave to assert his opinion, 
that the Bill had many excellent features; 
and he was bound in common justice to 
say, that both the Bill and the Report did 
high honour to the talents and the integrity 
of the Commissioners appointed by Govern- 
ment. He thought his Majesty’s Ministers 
entitled to praise for their judicious selec- 
tion of Commissioners ; he thought theCom- 
missioners entitled to praise for the fearless 
and the able discharge of an onerous, 
and, in many respects, a painful duty. 
The hon. Baronet who last addressed the 
House, animadverted, in a slight degree, 
on what had fallen from preceding speak- 
ers; but he (Mr. Richards) must say, with 
the greatest respect for that hon. Baronet, 
that he could not have read the report of 
the Commissioners; or, if he had read 
it, that he had not brought to its consid- 
eration, that keen and shrewd talent which 
generally characterised his observations 
in that House. The principal provision 
of the Bill was that which went to deny 
relief to the able-bodied pauper, except in 
exchange for labour; and if this provision 
held out any hope—which certainly it did 
~-of safely mitigating the immense abuses 
of this part of the system—of doing away 
with a notorious, a crying, and worse than 
all, an increasing evil—he did not see any 
reason which could fairly impede any hon. 
Gentleman from giving the measure his 
best consideration, or justify him in say- 
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ing, that it should not go to a second 
reading. He really must be allowed to 
say, that not only had there been a great 
deal of violence displayed in the senti- 
ments uttered by the hon. member for 
Marylebone in that House, but that, 
outof doors, there had been a bold and 
unjust attempt made to raise a cry against 
it. He would advert to a pamphlet which 
had been lately published by an hon. 
member of that House (Mr. Walter), 
whose connexions with the press made 
his assertions of greater weight, and re- 
quired that his opinions should be more 
closely examined. The hon. author had 
been obliged to admit, that the Poor-laws 
were deserving of consideration, and, in 
the eighteenth page of his little work, he 
said, ‘It is very certain that distress has 
rather increased than diminished. It has 
extended higher, with the most frightful 
rapidity. The British farmer has been 
dragged down, and has, perhaps, not 
reached the bottom of the abyss; and 
the landed proprietor is in no enviable 
situation. But I do not think any of 
these are to be improved by a totally 
new system, engendered in despair, and 
which we are called upon to adopt in the 
heat of the moment. I should rather 
desire that we might cast our eyes back 
on ancient usages, and endeavour to 
return to them, than introduce a plan 
‘which might draw the country yet fur- 
ther from its ancient habits, and ulti- 
mately tend to change the very nature 
of Englishmen, who have been accus- 
tomed to look to each other for support, 
and not to call for the cold and hard 
hand of Government in all occurrences 
of life and changes of fortune.’ The 
author himself, by the words, ‘ and has 
‘ not, perhaps, reached the bottom of the 
‘abyss,’ seemed to anticipate a future 
which might be worse in its consequences 
than the present; and he agreed with that 
hon. Member, that it would be so, if 
something were not done; but he still 
confidently expected—he said expected, 
for it was beyond a hope—that the mea- 
sure then before the House, amended as 
it would be in some points in committee, 
would redress many of the great and start- 
ling evils which pervaded the present 
system—would raise the character of the 
labourer—(and what sacrifices should not 
be made for such an end ?)-—and greatly 
benefit the proprietor of the land. It 
was because the labourer would have a 
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chance of raising himself—it was because 
the opportunity would be afforded him of 
making an advance in civilization—it was 
because by his own industry he might 
have a chance of bettering his wages—it 
was because there was here a prospect of 
others preventing themselves from being 
dragged into ‘an abyss of pauperism,” 
that he gave to this measure certainly a 
very humble, but most earnest and anxious 
support. Adverting to the application of 
the principle, the question arose, whether 
the machinery was sufficiently simple, or, 
at all events, as simple as could be de- 
vised? and he must candidly express his 
opinion, that changes were desirable. The 
Central Board was certainly to be armed 
with immense powers, and, in this point, 
more than any other, he thought the 
proposed change too great. It appeared 
to him that some plan could be devised 
by which the same effect might be brought 
about without resorting to so great an 
organic change, and without shocking, in 
so violent a manner, the feelings and 
the habits of the people. It happened to 
him, a short time back, to pay a visit to 
the sister island, in relation to this great 
question, and he there saw a species of 
poor-law in active operation in the city of 
Dublin, of which few persons in this 
country had perhaps any cognizance. 
Owing to the dreadful annoyance expe- 
rienced by the inhabitants some years 
back from pauperism, and its usual con- 
comitants, disease, and crime, a Mendi- 
city Society had been established, in order 
to redress the evil; and though gentlemen 
in that House might suppose, that no steps 
had been taken in that country to remedy 
the pauperism which prevailed, they would, 
from this fact, find that even many years 
ago, it had occupied the anxious attention, 
and commanded the untiring exertions 
of many eminent and excellent men. The 
principle established by this institution 
was, that no relief should be extended 
to an able-bodied labourer, except for 
work done; and the happiest consequences 
had resulted from the regulation. The 
very first step, on application for relief, 
was to give out work, and wages were paid 
in fair and just proportion. He believed 
that the whole city of Dublin would bear 
willing testimony to the advantages which 
had accrued from the plan, and as it had 
now been tried for upwards of twenty 
years, he thought the Poor-Law Commis- 
siovers were perfectly right in recommend- 
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ing the adoption of a similar plan in this 
country. The author of the pamphlet to 
which he had already alluded, said, ‘ Had 
‘the projects which others have recom- 
‘mended been any of them of beneficial 
‘ operation, I should have deferred to au- 
‘ thority; but finding the whole system of 
‘ Poor-Laws, from their establishment to 
‘the present day, a history of changes 
‘ without benefit, every fresh Act indicat- 
‘ing the inefficiency of that by which it 
‘had been preceded, I began to think that 
‘ one man’sopinion might be as goodasano- 
‘ ther’s.’ Now, no doubt, the hon. Mem- 
ber had good reason for liking his own 
panacea, but that furnished no reason 
why others should speak in praise of it. Fur- 
ther on, the hon. Gentleman quoted, with 
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approbation, a speech of Lord Harewood’s, | 


in which the noble Earl said, ‘ He hoped 
‘ that he should live to see the time when 
‘ the original intention of the Legislature, 
‘ in introducing the Poor-laws, would be 
‘ brought into operation, viz. to provide 
‘ employment for those who required it, 
‘ and to provide relief for those only who 
‘were incapable, from age or infirmity, 
‘ of working.’ Well, and what was the 
great principle laid down by the Poor- 
law Commissionets, but that which he had 
just quoted? What was their object but 
to bring back the administration of the 
Poor-laws to their original condition—to 
expose the nuisances and eradicate the 
evils which time and mismanagement had 
allowed to creep in? This was the prin- 
ciple which pervaded every line of their 
Report—the restoration of the original 
design was the object of the Bill. Know- 
ing this—seeing it in the Bill itself—he 
should certainly vote for the second read- 
ing, reserving to himself the right of sug- 
gesting, in Committee, certain alterations 
which, as they did not affect the principle 
itself, it would be wholly out of order if 
he were to attempt to dilate upon in that 
Stage. 

Mr. Edward Buller said, the hon. 
member for Marylebone fad stated 
many of his own notions without conde- 
scending even to touch on the substantial 
inaccuracies of the Bill, or to notice any 
of its real merits. The hon. Gentleman 


seemed to look with more than common 
ff ight at the erection of a Central Board, | 
whose powers should pervade atid control 
the mighty parish of Marylebone—hi- 
therto looked upon as an independent 
state, but now it appeared a tributary one 
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—a kingdom of his own—the EI Dorado 
of his own imagination—-in defence of the 
crown and —- of which he appeared 
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ready to venture his all. But there were 
parishes, he begged Ieave to say, which 
could not boast the beneficent influence 
of a well-regulated vestry. There were 
such things as small parishes—aye, and 
so many of them, that their population 
far exceeded the population of the towns, 
and in these the abuses were so frightful, 
that nothing but a strong, and, in some 
instances, at almost despotic power would 
be able to correct them. He would not 
deny, that the power to be vested in the 
Central Board was strong in the extreme ; 
perhaps it was hardly constitutional ; but 
when they recollected the constitution of 
the vestries in small districts—the thou- 
sand abuses which pervaded them—when 
they recollected the conduct of the ma- 
gistracy, how they differed in opinion and 
practice, how local feeling operated in one 
case, how the petty ambition of appearing 
the poor man’s friend influenced in another 
—how unable they were, in pauperized 
districts, to enforce any thing like economy, 
order, or regularity ; whien they recollected 
these things, he was sure they must con- 
cede the desirableness of at least trying 
the proposed plan. For his own part, he 
felt, from long conviction, the absoliite 
necessity of having a controlling power, 
remote from local influence—free from 
local prejudices—that would have the will 
and the ability to administer the law firmly, 
impartially, and justly. He did not con- 
ceal his opinion, that certain of the 
powers conferred, such as compelling the 
attendance of witnesses, committing for 
contempt, enforcing the production of 
deeds, &c. would require revision; but 
that revision belonged to the Committee, 
and ought not to act as a bar to the se- 
cond reading of the bill. To another 
power vested in the Board, he also enter- 
tained a strong repugnance, though he was 
afraid it would prove to be necessary—the 
removal of salaried officers. Every one 
knew the incompetency of these function- 
aries—their ignorance, their tyranny—sa- 
vages on the one hand, and peculators on 
he other, and not to be controlled with- 
out some strong power like the present. 
Instances of parish officers,too,who overbore 
the vestries, were by no means uncommon. 
He was acquainted with the case of a 
large parish, in which the governor of the 
workhouse, a man of violent passions and 
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vindictive temper, controlled the whole 
parish; and such was the dread of this 
individual, that, although the mismanage- 
ment of the workhouse was iniquitous, and 
the expenditure excessive, no one ven- 
tured to come forward to oppose it. With 
regard to the proposal of the hon. Mem- 
ber to vest a controlling power in the 
hands of the Secretary of State, if the 
hon. Member looked into the Bill, he 
would find that such a power was given 
by it, and, in fact, that there was to exist 
an absolute control over the Commissioners 
in the hands of the Secretary of State, 
and that no control existed in reference 
to the Secretary himself. With respect 
to the power of the Commissioners to 
build workhouses, effect unions of parishes 
without consent, and regulate the relief 
to be given to able-bodied labourers and 
their families, he considered the authority 
granted by the Billas by far too extensive. 
If the Bill should work well, it would be 
owing to the discretion and prudence of 
the Commissioners, and not in consequence 
of the wisdom of Parliament. He doubted 
how far Parliament had a right to delegate 
such powers as it was proposed to grant 
to those Commissioners. The House was 
appointing something like an absolute and 
unlimited monarchy by means of the pro- 
visions of this Bill. Gentlemen might be 
influenced by a particular bias, and attempt 
to ptrsue their opinions too far, or carry 
on their measures of reform too hastily ; 
there did not exist a sufficient check upon 
these possibilities. He must also com- 
plain, that the duties of the Commissioners 
were left tndefined ; he thought that their 
great powers ought to be defined dis- 
tinctly. He thought it more fit that Par- 
liament should define the duties and limit 
the powers of the Commissioners. It 
would be well, therefore, if Parliament 
passed a law for the government of work- 
houses. Much might be done to protect 
the rate-payers, and define the labour and 
hours of labour of the paupers. There 
was but one point more to which he should 
allude. The Commissioners wete em- 
powered to unite parishes for the mainte- 
nance of workhouses; and they would 
also have the power of separating parishes 
and families. They might place a hus- 
band in one workhouse, his wife in a 
second, and their boys in a third. He 
had heard, that it was intended to exercise 
this power of separation. If that report 
were confirmed, he mast say, that to such 
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a course of proceeding, he, for one, would 
never consent. He was of opinion, that, 
in the management of workhouses, there 
should be no more restraint upon the in- 
mates than was absolutely necessary for 
the maintenance of order; and though it 
might be requisite to separate men from 
their wives generally, yet rules should be 
laid down which, enforcing regularity, 
should be consonant to humanity. 

Mr. Walter said, that it was impossible 
to conceal the fearful importance of the 
present measure, any more than its ano- 
malous and unprecedented character. It 
was an attempt, not to alter or improve, 
but to abolish at one stroke the whole 
body of our Poor-laws, and to substitute 
another body of laws, totally different in 
principle and practice, in their place. 
The general usage in this country had 
been to correct abuses, to remove pres- 
sures, to strengthen infirm parts, and so 
by a system or succession of expedients 
our laws had grown up to their present 
form and consistency. He confessed that 
he dreaded, and his constituents were 
also beginning to dread, this new-made 
constitution, for such it must be consi- 
dered, for the poor, and for every parish 
in the kingdom. He said, that people 
attained rights by long and unbroken en- 
joyment; and the poor of this country 
had rights, many of which they had lost, 
as the right of commonage, by the indis- 
criminate rage for enclosures. The right 
of maintenance and employment still re- 
mained to them under the old constitu- 
tion by which they had been governed ; 
and if injured, if their rights were violated, 
they were within reach of those to whom, 
by their voices, they could complain of 
that violation. But by this new consti- 
tution, their rights were to be removed 
from their old basis, and placed on a 
totally different foundation; and _ that 
foundation would not be within their 
reach, but placed in London, in a central 
board or commission. A certain Abbé 
at the beginning of the French Revolu- 
tion was said to have had constitutions of 
evety kind, which he could take out of 
the pigeon-holes of his bureau. This cer- 
tainly was not one of his constitutions, for 
there had never been any legal provision 
for the poor in France; but it resembled 
them; for it had no connexion with any 
thing that ever existed before in the habits 
of the people to whom it was meant to be 
applied, no analogy with any of their pre- 
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ceding laws, nothing congenial with their | hon. Member looked into the Bill, or had 
modes of thinking; it came out of the | not forgot what he wrote on it the other 
pigeon-hole of some theorist’s brain, and | day, he must agree with him, that the 
had been supported before it was offered ‘course which we should take in this in- 
to that House by a partial examination of | stance, did not consist in a bit-by-bit re- 
individuals and series of leading questions. | form, but in the adoption of a complete 
He hoped the measure would not be per- | and comprehensive measure. What ought 
severed in, or, if persevered in, that it! men to do who were aboard a sinking 
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would not be carried forward without the | 
most measured consideration and the uni- | 
versal assent of the nation, if that could | 
be obtained. A copy of the Bill should 
be laid on every vestry table. Other cir- 
cumstances connected with the measure 
were the appalling expense and ramified 
patronage with which it even started, 
What it might be in the issue heaven 
alone knew. He thought that, under a 
Retormed Parliament, there was to be a 
saving of expenses and a diminution of 
patronage. By this Bill there would be a 
mass of patronage created, of commis- 
sioners, sub-commissioners, clerks, and 
guardians, and an expense incalculable, 
for the first estimate rarely sufficed for 
one single and definite object; and who 
could conceive the expense of a system 
which it was meant should continue for 
ever? He should certainly vote for the 
postponement of the Bill till next Session, 
if the hon. Member divided the House, 
and should suggest that his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters should direct their energies for the 
present to an amendment of the laws of 
settlement and of bastardy—of the former, 
by a very different provision from that | 
which appeared in the Bill, by which a 
man in his old age, should he have fallen 
into misfortune, might be transported to 
the place of his birth, which he might 
never have seen from his infancy. In 
these two objects there was enough to 
engage their attention, and that of the 
House, during the present Session; and 
such a course would be more in accord- 
ance with the usual practice of legislation 
in this country, to remedy evils singly, 
rather than to body forth new forms and 
constitutions. 

Mr. Hume said, that the hon. Member 
who had just addressed the House, seemed 
extremely anxious that we should not | 
enter upon any course which would entail 
an extravagant amount of expense upon 
the country. In that particular, he en- 
tirely agreed with the hon. Member; and 
it was because he thought the present Bill 
calculated to save millions of expenditure, 
that he approved of its provisions. If the 





'the rights of the poor. 


‘ship? Should they not try to save it by a 

bold and decisive course? The hon. 
Member had endeavoured to persuade his 
constituents to entertain an unfavourable 
opinion of the Bill: he had stated to 
them what he conceived to be the evils of 
the measure, and his own opinion of it. 
The hon. Member also admitted the evils 
of the present system. Yet, great and 
manifold as these were, he now proposed 
palliatives rather than a cure, and recom- 
mended the House to try what could be 
done for the amendment of the law of 
setilement. The hon. Member said, i 

his pamphlet on this subject. ‘‘ In the 
mean time, it is very certain, that distress 
has rather increased than diminished. It 
has extended higher, with the most fright- 
ful rapidity. The British farmer has 
been dragged down, and has perhaps not 
reached the bottom of the abyss ; and the 
landed proprietor isin noenviablesituation.” 
How was it possible to reconcile those 
sentiments with the hon. Member’s speech, 
and with the course which he now pro- 
posed? The hon Member had spoken of 
What rights did 
this Bill take away from the poor man? 
The hon. Member had spoken of evils 
and abuses, and, in his pamphlet, ad- 


| dressed to his constituents, he said, “ But 


I do not think any of these are to be 
improved by a totally new system, en- 
gendered in despair, and which we are 
called upon to adopt in the heat of the 
moment. I should rather desire, that we 
might cast our eyes back to our ancient 
usages, and endeavour to return to them, 
than introduce a plan which might draw 
the country yet further from its ancient 
habits, and ultimately tend to change the 
very nature of Englishmen, who have 


' been accustomed to look at each other 


for support, and not to call for the cold 
and hard hand of Government in all oc- 
currences of life and changes of fortune.” 
He asked whether it could be fairly said, 
that this measure had been concocted in 
the heat of the moment, when it was 
notorious, that it was brought el eal 
after two years of cautious inquiry? I f 
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the farmers were dragged down into the 
abyss, and if the landed proprietors were 
in no enviable situation, he put it to the 
hon. Member, whether it was not desirable, 
after two years of anxious inquiry, and 
after an extensive and carefully conducted 
investigation, to attempt some effectual 
remedy for the evil? ‘Tle proposed re- 
medy was now before the House, and 
notwithstanding all that had been urged 
against it, he was not convinced, that the 
measure would be unpopular when it 
should be generally understood. Measures 
of the most infamous kind had been taken 
with a view to prejudice the public mind 
against the Bill. Tyranny and injustice 
were talked of, and all sorts of mis-state- 
ments were hi zarded, supported by garbled 
extracts. The passions of the people were 
appealed to, and inflamed by telling them, 
that they were to be enslaved and ruined 
by this measure. Those statements were 
perfectly unfounded; he denied that the 
Bill was calculated to injure the poor. 
He was the last man to injure the poor— 
and if he did not believe the measure to 
be for the benefit of the poor as well as 
the rich, he would never agree to it. The 
hon. Member should take care what he 
was about. He said, that he wanted to 
raise the moral standard of the people : 
could he do so while the people were 
kept in destitution and dependence — 
while the labourer was kept in a de- 
pendent situation, without sixpence that 
he could call his own, till, driven by de- 
spair, he became utterly reckless of what 
he did, finding his family destitute and 
neglected, and every prospect of improve. 
ment closed against him? At this very 
moment there were instances of grand- 
fathers, fathers, and sons, all in the work- 
house together—a state of things lament- 
able in its consequences, and all occasioned 
by the demoralizing laws now in existence, 
and by the ill effects of the present system. 
This measure did not take away any ex- 
isting rights—every man had a right to a 
subsistence (that he freely admitted), but 
it was not the part of good laws to support 
men in idleness and encourage improvident 
habits. What was now proposed was with 
a view to correct acknowledged evils. 
Would anybody object to this? He 
readily admitted, that he thought some 
of the powers conferred by the Bill too 
great, too extensive, and such as would 
not be found to be required ; but that was 
not the question now before the House. 
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The first forty-four clauses of the Bill 
embodied the means for carrying the 
measure into effect. After those followed 
what he considered as the principles of 
the proposed system, and to that branch 
of the subject he had heard no objection. 
If the machinery were thought too great 
or extensive, or if there appeared any- 
thing unconstitutional in its nature, let it 
be restricted—make the Commissioners 
responsible for their conduct ; indeed no 
men should be intrusted with irresponsible 
power. Therefore, if the present check 
and control which existed by means of 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, and the Privy Council, were not 
considered sufficient, let it be increased. 
He maintained, however, that the control 
was very considerable. All regulations 
must be submitted to the Secretary of 
State, who had forty days for their con- 
sideration previously to any rule coming 
into operation. Great delusion existed 
with respect to the present Bill, but he 
trusted that it would be removed as the 
matter came to be discussed and canvassed. 
He had seen individuals from every part 
of Middlesex, and having explained to 
them the true purport and object of the 
measure, so far from wishing to have it 
materially altered or abandoned, they all 
agreed in its propriety, and hailed the ad- 
vantages of which it held out a prospect. 
They said, however, that there were powers 
conferred by the Bill which they were 
anxious to see restricted. To this he re- 
plied, that those powers would be limited 
if it were found necessary. They said, 
that there should be a uniformity of sys- 
tem—the Bill was intended to effect that 
object. He felt somewhat surprised at 
the observations of his hon. friend the 
member for Marylebone, but doubtless 
his hon. friend thought this a good op- 
portunity to trumpet the great and noble 
acts of the Marylebone vestry. He was 
ready to give the vestry of that parish full 
credit for its acts; he had exerted himself 
on behalf of that vestry, and he said, 
there was an instance of a proper control 
being exercised by the vestry. But did 
his hoe. friend mean to say, that he 
thought the parish of Marylebone a fair 
instance or example of what was done in 
the rest of England? There was no in- 
tention on the part of the Commissioners 
to interfere with Marylebone ; but if, at a 
future day, even that parish should fall 
—— its present virtueus course, it 
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was proper that there should be an efficient 
control in some quarter—some remedy for 
evils that might arsc. He denied the 
assumed unanimity of the Marylebone 
vestry in the petition presented to the 
House on this subject. Out of 120 indi- 
viduals only twenty-four concurred in it. 
[Sir Samucl Whalley : ¥ orty-seven.}| Yes, 
the petition was afterwards signed by that 
number, but who were present when the 
petition was agreed on? What was the 
number of the majority in its favour ? 
Only seventeeen, while eleven voted 
against it. In other parishes many votes 
had been taken on the subject, and peti- 
tions were coming up to the House against 
the Bill, which proceeded upon a perfect 
misapprehension and mistake as to its 
principles. Alarms and fears were ground- 
lessly engendered in some people’s brains, 
and in other people without brains; and 
thus the subject being imperfectly under- 
stood oraltogether misapprehended, a pre: 
judice was excited. The hon. Member 
eon d of the impropriety of granting this 
power and that power, but he agrced ith 
the principle of the Bill, although dis- 
approving of the Central Board. Now, 
that was merely the machinery of the 
measure, and should be a subject for 
discussion in the Committee. Yet this 
machinery seemed to appal the hon, Mem- 
ber, who fancied he beheld in the Central 
Board a great and inighty giant, the simple 
movement of whose hands alarmed him to 
such a degree, that before venturing to 
grapple with it he was anxious to run 
away. He hoped that the House would 
not be actuated by such groundless appre- 
hensions, but that it would agree to the 
second reading of the Bill and afford 
ample time for discussing the measure on 
other opportunities. ‘The hon. member 
for Berkshire had not stated a single tan- 
gible objection to the measure—had_ his 
hon. friend the member for Marylebone 
stated a single objection? Not one, 
except as against the machinery of the 
Bill. But this was not the time to discuss 
objections of that nature. He asked, how- 
ever, whether a uniformity of system could 
be ever carried into effect without some 
controlling power? His hon. friend would 
not answer in the negative. Well, then, 
all were agreed as to the principle of the 
measure. Even the hon. member for 
Berkshire admitted that we were sinking 
to the bottom of the abyss—that we were 
in a drowning state, and drowning men 
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would catch at straws. Now this consti- 
tuted his objection to a limited or bit-by- 
bit Reform, and evinced the necessity of 
a decisive measure. It was clear, that a 
controlling power must be lodged some- 
where for the purpose of procuring uni- 
formity; and that power would, in his 
humble jadgment, be best lodged, as was 
ie by this Bill, in the Central 

Board of Commissioners. If the power 
proposed were considered too extensive, 
let tt be limited-—if at present undefined, 
let it be defined, and he was sure the Bill 
would work well. He would mention that 
the state of Massachusetts had adopted the 
English systeu: of Poor-laws, which was 
introduced by the first settlers, who carried 
it with them from this country, What 
was the consequence? The greatest 
amount of allowance raised by any state 
of the Unton was in Massachusetts, where 
there was the greatest number of paupers. 
About the time of the commencement of 
the present inquiry in this country, the 
Assembly of Massachusetts appointed a 
Committee to investigate the subject, and 
the result was, to produce a Report de- 
claring the opinion of the Committee, that 
to have men depending on any system of 
allowance was in itself a great evil—that 
the whole system was wrong—and the 
Committee concluded with a recommenda- 
tion to take away all right of support 
whatsoever. If this were proposed in 
England, the hon. member for Berkshire 
would have ground to complain, but we 
did not do that. In Massachusetts they 
had come to a conclusion that the system 
was essentially bad, and in New York also 
a Report had been presented to the legis- 
lature in the month of February in the 
present year, stating that they had put an 
end to out of door allowances, and that 
the effect in one short year had been to 
reduce the expenditure fifty per cent, and 
improve the morals of the people. With 
such instances before their eyes, it was 
bad policy to damp the exertions of Min- 
isters, and propose that the present Bill 
be read a second time that day six months. 
They deserved the praise of every man for 
the present attempt, which, if not perfect, 
ought not to be stopped unless the House 
was disposed to put an end to all improve- 
ments in the Poor-laws. Heasked those 


Gentlemen who viewed with jealousy that 
part of the Bill which went to confer an 
unconstitutional power on the Commissi- 
oners, to suspend their decision tik the 
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Bill went into Committee. He trusted 
that the Bill would meet with such power- 
ful support as would show the country 
that there was a determination to meet 
the great evil of the Poor-laws in the face. 
The measure would be benefictal to the 
farmers and landowners, and was in favour 
of the poor man, Let not power which was 
not necessary, for the success of the mea- 
sure, be given, but let that be given, and 
then the measure would have a fair trial. 

Mr. Benett said, that too much blame 
had been thrown on the Magistrates, who 
had acted solely under the law. They 
had distributed their own money and the 
money of their tenants. They had been 
accused by the public Press, first of hav- 
ing been too sparing of their own money, 
and then of having been too lavish of it. 
This was a very difficult subject. A Bill 
had been brought in by Mr. Starges 
Bourne, founded on the evidence and Re- 
port in the year 1817. No man under- 
stood the Poor-laws better than that Gen- 
tleman, and yet his Bill was not successful. 
Then the matter was afterwards taken up 
by Sir James Scarlett, who gave up his 
Bill. He was followed by Mr. Nolan and 
Mr. Slaney, both of whom in succession 
gave up their own measures. He was not 
standing up to oppose the second reading 
of the Bill, though he was confident that 
it must be altered so as to make it agree- 
able to the country. He agreed with 
many Gentlemen who said that something 
must be done; but if something must be 
done, it must be done well. The work- 
house system, which only perpetuated 
poverty, must be abolished. The system 
might be put down without this machinery 
of the workhouse. The great evil in the 
west of England was, that able young 
men, who did no work, received wages. 
He should certainly support the second 
reading of the Bill. 

Mr. Hawes expressed his asseni to the 
principle of the Bill, and should vote for 
its going into a Committee. He had 
heard a great deal about despotic power, 
but he could not conceive how this Bill 
could be called a despotic measure. The 
power which it was proposed to intrust to 
the Commissioners might be subjected to 
some appellate jurisdiction. With some 
restriction of that kind he should vote for 
the Committee, reserving it to himself to 
check any great and unnecessary power 
which might be conferred by the Bill on 
the Commissioners. 
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Mr. Brotherton said, that the Bill, be- 
fore it reecived the final sanction of the 
House, must receive many Amendments 
and modifieations. His constituents were 
in favour of the principle of the Bul. It 
appeared to him that, considering the 
fluctuations in the trade of the country, it 
would be impolitic to exclade able-bodied 
labourers from relief. ‘This Bill would 
Reform the system of management intro- 
duced into parishes. tle should support 
the second reading of the Bill, at the same 
time he must say, that he thought the 
power of the Commissioners by far too 


great. 


Lord Althorp had great satisfaction in 
stating, that he did not see any occasion 
to detain the House very long. The 
objections which had been raised against 
the provisions of the present Bill in the 
course of the evening’s debate were so few 
and so inconsiderable that he need trouble 
the House with but very few observations. 
It was extremely satisfactory to him to 
find that such a general concurrence of 
sentiment existed in favour of the princi- 
ples of the Bill before the House. Al- 
though some very few Gentlemen had 
announced their intention of voting against 
the second reading, there was no class of 
Representatives or of peculiar opinions 
united against it. The hon. member for 
Westminster (Sir Francis Burdett) had 
expressed an opinion that the provisions 
of this Bill were too large; but if he had 
considered how large was the evil that 
was to be remedied, he would not have 
expressed that opinion. If it was at- 
tempted by small measures to Reform the 
present evil system of the Poor-laws, it 
would be but a continuance of the mistaken 
principle which had hitherto been acted 
upon in legislating on this subject. It 
was well known that Bill after Bill bad 
been carried through the Legislature upon 
this subject, which, so far from having 
any beneficial effect, had, in too many 
cases, made matters worse than before. 
Another hon. Member had said, that if 
parishes were left to themselves they 
would adopt such measures as might pro- 
mise to be of a beneficial practical eftect, 
and had instanced cases in which a whole- 
some system of Poor-laws had been intro- 
duced by the assiduity and good sense of 
the local authorities. He admitted these 
facts, but in doing so he thought they 
were hut an additional proof in favour of 
the neeessity for some general measure of 
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the kind now before the House. The 
object of the present Bill was to raise the 
moral as well as the economical condition 
of the labouring classes. Some hon. 
Members had declared, that they did not 
see how that object was to be effected by 
it. Now it was evident, that inasmuch as 
the application for parish relief was dis- 
couraged, the labourer must bear a more 
independent and a more respectable cha- 
racter. The hon. member for Wiltshire, 
in allusion to the difficulties of the sub- 
ject, had quoted the names of a number 
of persons of eminence and great ability 
who had attempted, but failed, in such a 
project. No man was more conscious 
than he was of the difficulties with which 
this question was encumbered; and so 
convinced was he of them, that he thought 
no one could hope to succeed in avoiding 
them unless he had previously obtained 
that vast fund of information upon the 
subject which it had been the object of the 
Commission recently appointed to pro- 
cure. It was not at all surprising that 
Members unprepared with this fund of 
materials should have hitherto failed in 
attempting to legislate upon the subject. 
He now came to a few particular observa- 
tions upon what had fallen in the course 
of the debate. The hon. member for the 
City of London had stated, as to the 
power proposed to be invested in the 
Commissioners to be appointed under this 
Bill, that if one fraction more was given 
than was necessary for carrying the provi- 
sions of the Bill into effect that fraction 
ought to be taken away. He perfectly 
agreed in that opinion; and, therefore, 
when the Bill came before a Committee 
of the House he should certainly not 
oppose any diminution of those powers 
which might be suggested, provided it did 
not go to such an extent as to invalidate 
the principle of the Bill. The hon. mem- 
ber for Lambeth had suggested the pro- 
ptiety of a superior Court of Appeal 
from the decision of the Commissioners ; 

and he must say, that he did not feel in- 
clined to oppose that proposal. He would 
also be happy to meet the inclinations of 
another hon. Member in doing away, as 
far as possible, with the immunities of 
indemnity proposed to be granted to the 
Commissioners in their official capacity ; 
at the same time that he thought that, in 
cases where they might be acting strictly 
in execution of the provisions of this Act, 
they should be protected. If actions 
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against them were permitted under such 
circumstances it might be productive of 
great and unnecessary vexation and litiga- 
tion, as attornies in every county town 
would be constantly taking advantage of 
it to harass the Commissioners in the 


exercise of their duty. Another hon. 
Member, in allusion to the extensive 
powers which the Commissioners were to 
hold, had particularly alluded, amongst 
others, to their authority for settling the 
salaries, &c., of the overseers. It should 
be recollected that, whatever might have 
been said to the contrary on the subject, 
this Bill did not vest the power of appoint- 
ing the overseers in the Commissioners. 
An hon. Member who had made some 
observations panegyrising the present 
system of Select Vestries in some parishes 
had, nevertheless, not advanced anything 
against the principle of paid overseers ; 
and he did not think it expedient that the 
Commissioners, having authority to direct 
the duties of the overseers, should not also 
be intrusted with the payment of their 
services. He next came to the principle 
of enabling the Commissioners to make 
laws and general rules. He would ask, 
notwithstanding the objections which had 
been raised against it, whether this was so 
new a principle as to be objectionable on 
that account? Was not the power now 
vested in the Magistrates in appointing 
the allowance scale tantamount to making 
regulations? He was perfectly ready, 
however, to take into consideration any 
objection which might be raised upon this 
point when the Bill came before the Com- 
mittee. He must be allowed to observe, 
however, that the House should not come 
to legislate upon a matter of this kind 
without giving some credit to the Com- 
missioners or other officers to be appointed 
for not seeking to exceed their legitimate 
authority. An hon. Member who had lately 
addressed the House, had borne testimony 
to the efficient alterations which had been 
effected in various parishes at different times 
and under different systems of manage- 
ment. Those facts appeared to him to bear 
strongly in favour of a measure of this 
kind, which would appoint a body of men 
capable of investigating all the particulars 
of different parishes with a power to ap- 
point the course to be adopted inthe various 
cases which presented themselves under the 
existing system. No one Legislative Act 
could be passed applicable to every par- 
ticular case; what would be a proper course 
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to adopt in one district would be directly 


Amendment of the 


the reverse in another. With respect to 
the union of parishes, it had been sug- 
gested as an improvement, that a scale 
should be adopted as to the extent of the 
districts. The hon. member for Maryle- 
bone had declared that there existed no 
sort of abuse in that parish. He had no 
doubt but the affairs of that parish were 
undergoing a wholesome course of im- 
provement, yet he could hardly think, that 
there were not some points in which it 
might yet be improved by such a measure 
as that before the House. Some Gentle- 
men had expressed alarm at the removal 
of power from the hands of the Select 
Vestries; but it really appeared to him, 
that so far from the useful services of the 
vestries being impaired, they would be in- 
creased when the Bill came into operation. 
It should be recollected, that already un- 
der the existing state of the law the Ma- 
gistrates had a very great compulsory 
power over the vestry authorities. He now 
came to the proposed workhouse system, 
upon which much misrepresentation ap- 
peared to exist. It was said, that the 
intention of the Bill went wholly to pre- 
vent the granting of relief out of the work- 
house walls. Now the fact was, there was 
no one clause in the Bill to that effect ; 
but, on the contrary, a passage expressly 
declaring, that in cases of emergency 
relief might be given out of doors. The 
Commissioners were certainly to have the 
power of recommending the building of 
workhouses; but, so far from all relief of 
any other description being prevented by 
the Bill, he believed, that when it came 
fairly into play, the out-door system of 
relief might be advantageously increased 
rather than otherwise. The hon. member 
for Marylebone, and another hon. Gentle- 
man, would have confined, it seemed, all 
legislation upon the subject of the Poor- 
laws to the matter of settlement only ; 
and the hon. member for Marylebone, 
with what propriety had not appeared, had 
denominated the present Law of Settle- 
ment as a remains of feudal times. With 
respect to the mode which it was pro- 
posed to introduce, he must say, tliat he 
not only considered it superior to that 
already in operation, either in England or 
in Scotland itself; but that it was at once 
the simplest and most efficient that could 
be contrived. In Committee, however, it 
might be susceptible of some modifica- 
tions, which he should be willing to con- 
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sider with a candid and unprejudiced 
mind. The whole Bill, in short, was still 
open to improvement, for he took this 
occasion to say, that it was not to be consi- 
dered in the light of a party or Govern- 
ment question. The Government had 
done their utmost to meet the difficulties 
and the necessities of the case; and he 
should most readily give way to any well- 
supported opposition which might be 
urged in Committee, and which did not 
tend to diminish the efficiency of the 
general principle of the measure. Under 
these circumstances, he had no doubt, 
that the second reading of the Bill would 
be carried by a large majority. He hoped 
such would be the result of this evening’s 
division, as it was a matter of great im- 
portance, after the misrepresentation and 
clamour which had been raised against it 
in some quarters out of doors, that the 
House should show their determination 
not to abstain on that account from giving 
their support to a measure which they 
thought would confer advantages on the 
great body of the people. 

Sir James Scarlett did not wish to detain 
the House, but he must beg leave to say, 
that he congratulated the country upon 
the Government having taken this mo- 
mentous question into their hands; and 
though there were some particulars in 
which he thought the provisions of the 
Bill faulty, in respect to the authorities to 
be vested in the Commissioners, and the 
proposed alterations in the Law of Settle- 
ment, and the workhouse system, yet he 
would vote for the second reading. With 
respect to the Commissioners, he was de- 
cidedly opposed to the union of legislative 
and executive power which it was proposed 
to reposein them, This was a delegation 
of authority, a sort of imperium in imperio, 
which he could never bring himself to 
allow. 

The House divided—Ayes 319 ; Noes 
20: Majority 299. 

The Bill was read a second time. 


List of the Nors. 


ENGLAND. Walter, J. 
Attwood, M. Young, G. F. 
Attwood, T. IRELAND 
Beauclerk, Major Lalor, P. 


Faithfull, G. O’Connell, D. 


Fielden, J. O'Connell, Maurice 
Fryer, R. O'Connell, Morgan 


Halse, J. 
Scholefield, J. 
Vyvyan, Sir R, 


O'Connell, C. 
Ronayne, D. 
Ruthven, E, 
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Minures.} Read a third time:—Warwick Witnesses In- 
demnity.—Read a second time:—Conveyance of Fish 
Amendment; Law of Escheats. 

Petitions presented. By the Duke of BucciruGH, from the 
Schoolmasters of Tecburgh, for an inereased Stipend.— 
—By the Earl of Durgnam, from several Dissenting Con- 
gregations, for Reliefi—By Earl Firzwitiiam, from 
Auchtermuchty, for the Repeal of the Statute by which 
Bishops sit in the Upper House; from Cupar and two other 
Places, for the Repeal of the Corn Laws.—By Lord FEVER- 
SHAM, from Selby, against any Alteration in the Corn 
Laws, and for a Commutation of Tithes.—By Lord Sur- 
FIELD, from two Places, for Relief to the Agricultural 
fnterest ; from Kynesford, for the Repeal of the Malt Tax ; 
from several Places, against exempting Persons from 
making the Subseriptions which are now required on 
Admission to Universities. —By the Earl of RoseBxry, 
from the Commissioners of Supply of Renfrewshire, in 
favour of the Future Entails; and Entails Relief (Scot- 
Jand) Bill.—By the Archbishop of CANTeRetURY, from 
the Presbytery of Aberdeen, for Protection to Church and 
State. 





Dissenrers—Griascow Perririon.] 
The Lord Chancellor said, he beld in his 
hand a Petition, which had been intrusted 
to his care by a very numerous and re- 
spectable body of his fellow-subjects, re- 
siding in the city and neighbourhood of 
Glasgow. The petition poe d from a 
meeting assembled in one of the churches 
or chapels of that city, alter long, formal, 
and public notice, the requisition fot that 
purpose having been signed by 272 re- 
spectable housekee pers and inhabitants of 
Glasgow. The meeting, which was held 
on the 6th of March, was most numer- 
ously and respectably attended, and he 
signatures affixed to the petition, which 
was then unanimously agreed to, at and 
after the meeting, amounted to 48,600, 
A similar petition, which had been pre- 
sented in the last Session, or the Poanen 
before, from the same neighbourhood, 
and which emanated from a similar meet- 
ing, did not receive, as he was informed, 
more than one-third of the signatures tbat 
were attached to the petition which he 
was now about to lay before their Lord- 
ships; the signatures to the former peti- 
tion being, he believed, under 15,000 
—a circumstance which he particularly 
stated, as undoubtedly showing that the 
opinion and feeling which had given rise 
to these petitions had not diminished, had 


not remained stationary in that part of 


the country, but, that they had largely, 
and, he might add, rapidly increased and 
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advanced. He felt, as an individual 
ought to feel, highly gratified at the great 
and distinguished honour which so large 
and enlightened a body had conferred on 
him by agreeing unanimously to in- 
trust to him a_ petition so respectably 
promoted, and so numerously signed 
—a petition breathmg their wishes on 
a subject which they deemed to be of 
such paramount importance, which was 
so dear to their feelings, and which lay so 
near their hearts. In presenting such a 
petition on such a subject, and coming to 
his hands from such a quarter, it would 
have given him the greatest satisfaction if 
there had prevailed between the numerous 
body from whom it emanated and himself 
such a degree of unanimity of opinion and 
feeling, as would have enabled him to 
give that support to the whole of the 
prayer of this petition, which he was 


always anxious to give to the prayer of 


any petition, that it became his duty to 
present to their Lordships. Undoubtedly 
he agreed with a large portion of the prayer 
of the petition ; indeed, he might say, that 
with the greater portion of it he entirely 
agreed. The prayer of the petition was 
not in favour of the Dissenters of Scot- 
land, or of England—no, the petitioners, 
acting upon principles of the greatest 
liber rality and disinterestedness, called the 
attention of their Lordships, not to the 
state in which the Dissenting population 
of England and Scotland were placed, but 
put forward the claims of the Dissenters 
all over the United Kingdom, and solicit- 
ed the redress of those grievances, aud 
the removal of those disabilities which 
were by them suffered. It was not neces- 
sary for him to remind their Lordships, or 
to inform those petitioners, that ihere was 
no individual in either House of Parlia- 
ment, who had ever manifested, or who had 
ever expressed, feelings more firm or more 
zealous in support of the principle of reli- 
gious toleration in its widest and fullest 
extent than he had done. He had always 
expressed this opinion, that no man 
ought to be prejudiced or injured in the 


enjoyment of his civil rights on account of 


his professing particular religious tenets. 
But although holding this opinion, al- 
though imbued with, and acting on these 
principles, he could not go along with 
the petitioners in professing sentiments 


which were to be found in the residue of 


that prayer—he meant that part of it in 


which the petitioners prayed their Lord- 
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ships to take measures for the dissolution 
of what they called the unjust, the un- 
scriptural, and injurious connexion be- 
tween the Church and State. This was a 
new form of expression which had lately 
crept into the language of petitions, and 
which seemed to have originated in poli- 
tical rather than religious dissensions ; 
perhaps it was a loose form of expression ; 
and he was not sure that he perfectly un- 
derstood it; but he took it to mean, that 
the wishes of the petitioners were, that 
there should no longer be any Established 
Church, but that religion should look for 
support to the principle of voluntary cou- 
tributions. They desired that there should 
be no avnuity, no tax, no compulsory 
provision whatsoever, for the maintenance 
of religious establishments; but that all 
sects and individuals, the ignorant and 
uninstructed, as well as the better-inform- 
ed, might be left to provide for themselves 
that portion of religious instruction, of 
which they stood in need, so that every 
man might be a sect and a church to him- 
self. On this point be professed a ditfer- 
ence, an irreversible ditterence, of opinion 
with the petitioners, and he could not but 


advert with feelings of alarm, and even of 


dismay, to the state of things inevitable 
on the concession of this portion of their 
prayer. The prayer was, in fact, one for 
the total abolition and extinction of all 
bierarchies in Scotland, as well as in Eng- 
land—as well for the suppression of the 
economical Church of Scotland, as of the 
less economical establishment of Eng- 
land; but he could not think of leaving 
14,000,000, he believed he might say 
16,000,000 or 18,000,000 of persons, 
wholly without any established or endur- 
ing means for the maintenance and sup- 
port of religion, And why did he hold 
this indi enadile, this irreversible diller- 
erence of opinion—a difference of opinion 
which he had not withheld from those 
who had intrusted him with the petition, 
-—-why did he thus dissent from the views 
entertained by the petitioners? There 
were some wants which might safely be 
left to the animal instincts of our nature 
to be supplied; the cravings of hunger 
and thirst were sure to meet with atten- 
tion through the summons of our physical 
necessities ; the more aman felt them, the 
more he desired to satisfy them ; ek the 
case was not so with the more refined and 
elevated feelings. It was not so in the 
instance of a common secular education, 
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The less enlightened men were, the less 
they felt their ignorance, and the less 
pains they took to advance their own im- 
provement; and surely this argument 
would apply to religious instruction. 
This was the first arguinent he had to 
urge; but, claiming for himself the same 
freedom of religious opinion which he ask- 
ed for the Dissenters, he must say, that he 
viewed with alarm and consternation the 
possibility of leaving 16,000,000 or 
18,000,000 of men wholly unprovided 
for in respect of a religious establishment. 
Another argument, on which however he 
did not lay so much stress as on that 
which he had just used, might be found 
in the fact, that au Established Church, 
whether in connexion or not with the 
State did not much matter, he would not 
argue on a phrase—that an Established 
Church, or, in other words a recognized 
clerical body, was the only obstacle that 
could be opposed, the only safeguard that 
could be devised against the unbridled 
licence of fanaticism, His opinion was 
fixed in favour of some religious establish- 
ment, but what kind of religious estab- 
lishment that ought to be, what defects 
were to be found in our own, and of what 
Improvements it was susceptible, was a 
question which, however interesting, was 
thrown aside by the declaration of the 
petitioners, who prayed their Lordships to 
take measures to abolish all religious 
establishments. ‘The language of the 
petition went to affirm that an Established 
Church was not only not enjoined, but 
expressly prohibited, by the precepts of the 
Christian religion. Now if the petitioners, 
looking back only to the primitive times 
of Christianity, grounded their argument. 
on the posture of affairs which the state 
of the early Chureh presented to the 
historical inquirer—if they did this, he 
must say, that they took a very short- 
sighted and imperfect view of a very im- 
portant question. They had forgotten 
that the Gospe ‘| was prop: agated by human 
aid, acting in concert with Divine inter- 
position, and Divine Providence having 
thus strongly established the principle of 
acting by second causes, it might reason- 
ably be concluded, that to second causes 
much was still intrusted. No man who 


had any acquaintance with that part of 
the Roman history which comprehended 
the period referred to could su ippose that 
an Established Chureh, such as was to be 
found in our own country at the present 
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day, was not wholly inconsistent with the 
fabric of society at that time; but it did 
not follow, that because an establishment 
was ill adapted to those the early ages of 
the Church, that a different rule might 
advantageously be applied to different 
circumstances, He spoke under correc- 
tion, in the presence of those who would 
set him right if he were wrong, and who 
were better acquainted than he could 
pretend to be with these controversial 
points. He had thus endeavoured to 
show, that the fact of there having been 
no establishment in the early ages of the 
Church was no argument against the 
existence of one now; but if the petitioners 
could prove, that an establishment was 
actually prohibited by the positive injunc- 
tions of Christianity, ‘‘ then,” said the 
noble and learned Lord, ‘ cadit questio, 
and my argument is at an end.” This 
point, however, yet remained to be proved. 
To this extent, and to this extent only, 
did he differ from the prayer of the 
petition. He had always thought, and 
he had never concealed his opinion from 
their Lordships, that the Dissenters had 
many practical grievances which ought to 
be redressed. Whether they were Eng- 
lish, Irish, or Scotch, they had never 
wanted, and never should want, his feeble 
assistance, which should always be heartily 
though inefficiently rendered, to remove 
every iota of a cause for just complaint 
on their part. But he wished to warn 
them, as they valued their redemption 
from civil disabilities—as they regarded 
the good opinion of their best friends—as 
they esteemed their own character for 
good sense and consistency—as_ they 
would triumph over those who were 
opposed to them—not to cease one mo- 
ment, not to lose one instant of time, in 
avoiding any foundation, which might 
otherwise be laid, for a suspicion that they 
were opposed to any system of religious 
instruction. He was much concerned 
that so numerous, so respectable, and so 
enlightened a body of men as the Pro- 
testant Dissenters should have shown 
themselves on this, as on one or two 
other points, so difficult to please. Let 
them look to the nature of the grievance 
of which they complained, and the means 
for its redress and removal; but let them 
accept that redress when it was offered 
them, and not trouble themselves with 
trifling, speculative, and unimportant 
points. They complained, and with rea- 
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son, that they were deprived of the’ 
advantages of a legal marriage, which 
would be good for the Established Church 
as well as the Dissenters, since the present 
practice was an inducement to what he 
would call brawls in the place of worship. 
The Dissenter was conscientiously bound 
to enter his protest against the marriage 
ceremony, as solemnized in conformity 
with the ritual of the Church of England. 
Well, this grievance it was proposed to 
redress altogether; to allow the celebra- 
tion of marriage in dissenting chapels and 
meeting: houses ; but because the Marriage 
Act required not for religious, but merely 
secular and civil purposes, that bans should 
be proclaimed on three successive Sun- 
days, the respectable body for whose 
benefit the measure was intended, much 
to his sorrow, thought proper to reject it. 
Now, the Church had a right to dissent 
from such a proposition, society had a 
right, the Legislature had a right to op- 
pose it; they could not give up the 
publicity which ought to belong to all 
transactions of this nature, and open the 
gate wide to youthful imprudence, clan- 
destine connexion, and forcible abduction. 
This was the only reason for enforcing 
such a regulation, and he was sorry, that 
the policy of it was uot more clearly seen 
by the Dissenters, In connexion with 
this point, he felt bound to mention, that 
he thought it a great evil, and the greater 
in acountry like this, that the registers 
of births, deaths, and marriages, should be 
so incomplete. His noble and learned 
friend on the cross-bench knew as well 
as he did of an instance where an estate 
of 6,000/. or 7,000/. a-year was within a 
hair’s breadth of going to the wrong 
person, in consequence of the defectiveness 
of the parish register of baptism. All 
ranks and persuasions might, indeed, 
justly complain of the evil, but the 
Baptists were peculiarly subject to its 
pressure. It gave him pleasure, however, 
to think that a measure to remove that 
evil had been introduced into the other 
House by an hon. and learned relative of 
his own, and he believed that it stood for 
discussion that very evening. He had 
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stated his opinions on this question, and 
had shown how far he agreed with the 
prayer of the petition he had the honour 
to present, and he should not have done 
his duty if he had not stated his opinion, 
as well as the grounds on which he pro- 
tested against a portion of that petition, 
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The Archbishop of Canterbury said, if 
the petition presented by the noble Lord 
had confined itself to desiring the removal 
of the grievances or disabilities under 
which the Dissenters laboured—if it had 
merely required at their Lordships’ hands 
toleration to the full extent to which 
liberty of conscience could be granted, 
he should have most heartily concurred in 
its prayer, because it was his earnest wish 
to see every disability under which any 
class of his Majesty’s subjects unjustly 
laboured removed as speedily as possible. 
He could assure their Lordships that he 
was as solicitous as any Member of that 
House—as any man in the country—to 
redress the grievances of the Dissenters, as 
far as that redress was consistent with the 
duty which he owed to the Church to 
which he belonged ; but, although he 
made this statement, he was at the same 
time bound to declare, that if the demands 
of the Dissenters were at all directed 
against the stability of the Establishment 
it would be a duty imperative on him to 
give them every opposition in his power. 
Had the petition gone no further than 
to claim for the Dissenters reasonable 
advantages, comforts, privileges, and 
dignities—had it merely asked that they 
might be secured in the enjoyment of 
property—in a word, had they demanded 
to be put in full possession of all those 
civil rights to which they were legally and 
constitutionally entitled, he should not 
have offered a syllable in opposition to its 
prayer ; but when this was not the case— 
when, instead of secking that for which 
they had a right to look, the petitioners 
avowed principles which he could not 
recognise, which were subversive of the 
stablished Church—he felt that he would 
be wanting in his duty if he allowed the 
subject to pass over in silence. He must 
say, that he entirely concurred in the 
greater part of the sentiments which had 
been so ably and eloquently expressed by 
the noble and learned Lord who had just 
sat down, and that he could not hear 
such demands as this petition contained, 
made in that House without standing 
up in his place to protest against their 
going any such length as these petitioners 
would have them go. But really the 
proposition was altogether so wild, so 
absurd, and, he would add, so unreason- 
ably extravagant, that he could hardly 
suppose it to have emanated from persons 
of the known intelligence and respect- 
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ability of those whose names were affixed 
to this petition. Surely, in making such 
a proposition, they could not have kept 
in view the great object which an Estab- 
lished Church was designed to accomplish, 
namely, the dissemination of a pure and 
holy religion, not only in the lanes and 
alleys of populous towns throughout ob- 
scure villages, but, he might say, over the 
whole surface of the empire. The light 
of true religion could not possibly be 
extended to remote and_ insignificant 
places without the aid of an Established 
Church; and it was therefore on the 
grounds of its vast usefulness that it 
was to be defended. The noble and 
learned Lord had most justly, and with 
that ability for which he was distinguished, 
explained the particular wants which it 
was intended to supply; and to those 
who thought with him, that a religious 
institution was a blessing, the advantages 
of an Established Church must be suffi- 
ciently obvious, to dispense with the ne- 
cessity of his taking up the time of their 
Lordships, by then pointing them out at 
any length. When he spoke of a religious 
Establishment of any kind, he merely 
looked at it as a means for carrying into 
effect the designs of the Almighty in re- 
vealing the Holy Gospels for the benefit 
of mankind. The Gospels were revealed 
for the benefit of the peor as much as for 
the advantage of the rich; and if no Es- 
tablished Church existed, he should like 
to know how the light of Divine Truth 
could reach the habitations of the poor ? 
It was no doubt true, that even though no 
Established Church existed, individual 
piety, in a rich country like this, would 
find means for diffusing religious instruc- 
tion to a certain extent. In the wealthier 
part of great towns, churches might be 
found, as convenient and as well adapted 
for the purposes of Divine Worship as at 
present; but, although this would do 
very well so far as the rich were concerned, 
the poor, who were scattered over the 
whole face of the country, must be totally 
neglected, if religious instruction were not 
provided for them by the State. Without 
an Established Church, the poor would be 
left in gross ignorance of the beauty as 
well as of the moral precepts of religion. 
They would be strangers to the hopes of 
the blessed hereafter which it held out ; 
or else, instead of being taught a sound 
religion, and a pure faith, they would be 
left at the mercy of ignorant and illiterate 
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fanatics, by whom they might be led into 
gross and absurd beliefs, which, in his 
opinion, would be just as bad as the ab- 
sence of all religion. But there were also 
other points of view in which a religious 
establishment was important. It might 
be considered as holding out the light of 
pure Christianity—as preserving that true 
religion which had been really revealed 
from Heaven. Every man must be aware 
that a contaminated religion was worse 
than no religion at all; and, as the object 
of the Church was, to preserve Christianity 
pure and undefiled, it was in that point 
of view most important, not only to the 
unfortunate people who now existed—the 
present generation—but to all future ages. 
Had no Church, he would not say Estab- 
lishment, existed from the earliest times, 
how could the doctrines of Christianity be 
discriminated at the present day from the 
beliefs of the numerous sects with which 
the world abounded, and all of whom as- 
serted that the notions which each enter- 
tained constituted the only true religion of 
Christ? Amidst such endless confusion 
and discord, was it not evident, that with- 
out some Establishment the ignorant would 
be unable to obtain the information re- 
quisite to enable them to arrive at truth ? 
Corruptions might have crept into the 
Church, but, as it had been the means of 
preserving a pure record of the Divine 
Truths which could otherwise not have 
been obtained, in so far was its existence 
salutary, and, therefore, they should not 
suffer themselves to be led away by the 
idle outcry which had of late been raised 
against it. But, he could not believe, 
that the respectable and learned clergymen 
who were said to have signed the petition 
could have taken into their consideration 
the whole of the arguments in favour of a 
religious establishment, or they never 
would have advocated the proposition now 
put forward for destroying it. The Dis- 
senters declared, that they were the friends 
of religion, and, if this were so, they should 
examine well the voluntary system upon 
which their churches were supported, be- 
fore they recommended that system for 
general adoption. Did they not, he would 
ask, complain of the inefficiency of the 
wretched provision, derived from voluntary 
contributions, made for their ministers, or 
had they never expressed sorrow for the 
want of a sufficient number of places of 
worship to accommodate their congrega- 
tions? He was misinformed, or else they 
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had, and had he not, therefore, a right to 
say, that if the whole country were put 
under the voluntary system, so much ex- 
tolled by those who were unfriendly to the 
Church, the result would be, that the 
wants complained of by the Dissenters 
themselves would be multiplied in exact 
proportion to the number of Protestants 
as compared with the number of Dissent- 
ers? The evil would be increased to an 
incredible extent, but it was not then ne- 
cessary for him to enter further upon the 
advantages of a national Church. He 
could not help expressing his deep con- 
cern and regret at the course which the 
Dissenters had taken, neither was he able 
to conjecture the cause which had so re- 
cently produced such an alteration in their 
sentiments on this subject. Their objec- 
tion to the Church Establishment was 
perfectly new. He believed, that no such 
notion had ever existed in this country 
prior to the time of the French Revola- 
tion, and, he knew, that before that 
period, many respectable Dissenters had 
advocated the necessity of a Church Es- 
tablishment. ‘Topics of a different kind 
they had undoubtedly discussed with 
great warmth, but until now they had not 
thought, even, of bringing forward a 
scheme so wild and extravagant as the 
abolition of the Established Church. He 
must confess he was wholly at a loss to 
know to what this change of sentiment 
was to be attributed. The noble and 
learned Lord was quite right as to there 
being no text of Scripture which went to 
show the inexpediency of an Established 
religion. It had been stated, at the Dis- 
senters meetings, that the Church Estab- 
lishment did more harm than good. The 
parties who made this injurious assertion 
—and among them were some whom he 
regretted to see in such a position—de- 
clared, that they represented the great 
body of the Dissenters of this country ; 
but, although that might be the case, he 
still believed, there were many belonging 
to these benevolent and distinguished 
communities, who did not participate in 
any such principles or feelings, but who, 
on the contrary, were strongly convinced 
of the benefits derived by the community 
at large from the Church Establishment. 
The silence which such persons had 
hitherto observed, had been construed 
into a sanction of the violent language 
used at the meetings to which he alluded, 
and, therefore, he hoped they would take 
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an early opportunity of coming forward to | 
avow their real sentiments, and state, | 
whether they regarded the Church of | 
England as a grievance from which they | 
desired to be delivered. The feelings | 
which Churchmen once entertained for | 
Dissenters were completely worn out; and | 
he could now deny, without hesitation, | 
that any—even the least—fceling of hos- | 
tility existed in the mind of Churchmen | 
against Dissenters. It was, therefore, | 
unfair that the latter should exhibit such | 
hostility against the former. But was 
that, he would ask, the way to preserve 
peace; or, was it not rather the way to 
revive gone-by animosities, which ought 
not to be re-called into existence? As 
for himself, he solemnly declared, that he 
did not entertain the slightest feeling of 
either animosity or disrespect towards the 
Dissenters ; and he might make a similar 
statement on behalf, not only of the 
clergy with whom he had communicated, 
but of the clergy generally. Whenever 
the assault that was made upon the 
Church, became the topic of conversation 
amongst those of the clergy with whom he 
had spoken, no expression escaped them 
that was inconsistent with Christian cha- 
rity, or that manifested the least animosity 
towards the Dissenters. On the contrary, 
they one and all agreed, that all the con- 
cessions that could be made with safety, 
should be granted; and this, he could 
assure their Lordships, was the common 
language in which every Address on the 
subject that be had received was couched. 
Bat it had been said, that the clergy felt 
the danger which surrounded them, and 
were, therefore, afraid to speak their sen- 
timents freely one to another. That, 
however, their Lordships would readily 
believe, was not the case; but, even sup- 
posing for the argument sake, that they 
were in danger, could it for a moment re- 
ceive credence that they were so wanting 
in spirit as to fail in self-defence? That 
defence they were prepared to make, 
should the necessity arise; but, then, it 
should always be carried on in a Christian 
spirit. But before the Dissenters bad as- 
sumed their present threatening attitude, 
he would ask, what had been the conduct 
of Churchmen towards them and their 
claims? They had opposed the Catholic 
Emancipation Bill, not from any wish to 
deprive the Catholics of any advantage to 
which they were entitled ; but, because 
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not only to the [rish Church, but to the 
Church of England. The records of the 
speeches delivered in that House would 
show the grounds upon which they resisted 
the repeal of the Test and Corporation 
Acts, by which Dissenters received such 
considerable relief. They opposed that 
measure, not on account or with reference 
to the Church, but because they found it 
impossible to reconcile it with the general 
policy of the country. Without occupying 
the time of their Lordships longer, he 
begged, in conclusion, to say, that what- 
ever steps might be taken against the 
Church — whatever irritating language 
might be used or aspersions cast upon the 
clergy—and whatever means might be re- 
sorted to for the purpose of destroying or 
overturning the Church, he yet hoped, 
that the clergy would never forget that 
Christian spirit which alone should actuate 
the ministers of religion. They should 
uncompromisingly oppose anything that 
tended to impair or diminish the efficiency 
of the Chureh; but then, they should 
discharge their duty in a Christian spirit, 
and not endeavour to deprive those by 
whom they were assailed of any advan- 
tages to which they were legally, fairly, 
and constitutionally entitled. 

Earl Fitzwilliam was understood to ex- 
press his regret, that the noble and learned 
Lord on the woolsack, than whom there 
had never existed a more anxious, able, or 
consistent advocate for religious toleration, 
had not, in pursuing his argument as to 
the necessity of a Church Establishment, 
followed his position up by contending for 
the equal necessity of revenues applicable 
to that Establishment. There wasanother 
point to which the noble and learned Lord 
had addressed some observations in which 
he regretted that he could not concur— 
namely, that the measure which hud been 
proposed in another place, having for its 
object the relief of Dissenters from the 
grievances to which they were exposed on 
the celebration of their marriages, would 
be satisfactory to them. They felt the 
provision for the publication of bans in a 
Church to the doctrines of which they were 
opposed, would be only a continuance 
of one of the grievances of which they 
complained. He could not agree with 
the noble and Jearned Lord, that this pro- 
vision was necessary, in order to prevent 
clandestine marriages. With respect to 


what had fallen from the most reverend 
Prelate who had just resumed his seat, he 
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must observe, that no person, Dissenter or 
otherwise, could have heard the most 
reverend Prelate without being imbued 
with the highest respect for his character ; 
but the most reverend Prelate, in reverting 
to past transactions, the history of which 
still survived in the memory of the Dis- 
senters of this country, had omitted to 
trace the generation of the jealousy exist- 
ing from the mere claim of superiority, 
which was still thought by that body to be 
found in the continued maintenance of the 
Church;Establishment. Whatever might 
have been the conduct of the right reverend 
Prelates of the Church of England on 
former occasions, when the claims of Dis- 
senters came under consideration, six years 
had not elapsed since a great fight had 
been made in another place to continue 
the exclusion of Dissenters from corpo- 
rate and other offices. Then it was, 
that the party who represented, or assumed 
to represent, the Church of England, and 
so assuming, took it under their care 
and protection, told the Dissenters, that 
they were not fit to fill the office of Alder- 
man, nor even that of Common Council- 
man, in any corporate body. Could it be 
supposed, that such a circumstance did 
not still live in the recollection of Dis- 
senters, and excite their animosity 
towards the Church Establishment? To 
that Church he himself belonged : to its 
Prelates and Ministers he owed, and enter- 
tained the highest reverence, but he 
thought they had not sufficiently studied 
the government of all classes, and if they 
were now exposed to the taunts of men 
who had been partially relieved from griev- 
ances, he hoped they would receive a 
lesson from which they would profit. He 
denied, that the prayer of the petition 
just submitted, embodied any new wish on 
the part of the Dissenters, as had been 
suggested by the most reverend Prelate 
who had just addressed their Lordships. 
The noble Lord concluded by repeating 
his conviction, that the provision of the 
Bill elsewhere introduced for regulating 
the marriage of Dissenters, was most ob- 
jectionable to the great portion of that 
numerous and respectable body. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that some 
provision must be made for giving pub- 
licity to marriages contemplated between 
Dissenters and members of the Church of 
England. That such a provision was 
necessary, he thought could not be denied, 
for nothing could be more easy, if public- 
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ation was only required in a chapel or 
meeting-house, for the daughter or sister 
of the noble Earl opposite (Earl Fitz- 
william) or for his (the Lord Chancellor’s) 
daughter to become a Dissenter, in order 
to effect a clandestine marriage, and to 
keep its very contemplation a secret from 
those who ought to be the best in- 
formed. He, however, would not deny, 
that many better modes of publicity 
than bans in a parish church might be 
devised ; but certainly their publication in 
a meeting-house was not calculated to 
give information to all men that their 
daughters were about to be run away 
with. 

Earl Fitzwilliam repeated, the objec- 
tion of the Dissenters was, their being 
called upon to conform to the customs 
of a Church to which they did not be- 
long, by the publication of bans of mar- 
riage. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury was 
aware, that objections had been made to 
the present mode of publishing the 
bans. A different system was acted 
upon some time since; that was, that the 
names of the parties were affixed to the 
doors of the parish church. This was 
found to create general disgust throughout 
the country, and led to a diminution of 
the number of marriages, and it was 
therefore found necessary to alter it. 

The Earl of Haddington wished for a 
moment to call their Lordships’ attention 
to the nature of the Petition from Glasgow, 
and also to the number of persons whom 
it had been stated had subscribed their 
names to it. This petition was said to be 
signed by 52,000 inhabitants of that great 
and industrious city; and the object of 
the petition was to get rid of the unscrip- 
tural and injurious alliance subsisting be- 
tween Church and State. He was aston- 
ished at the prayer of the petition, coming 
as it did froma place celebrated for its 
attachment to the Church of Scotland. 
He thought it most surprising, that any 
number of persons should be found in that 
place to sign a petition which was to have 
such an effect on the national Church of 
that part of the empire. He had been 
assured, however, by a Gentleman of great 
respectability, who was well acquainted 
with Glasgow, that a great number of 
names had been signed to that petition 
without the knowledge of the persons who 
bore them; that some had signed their 
names over and over again, and that many 
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were sham names; and also, that boys 
had, for the purpose of amusement, signed 
their names to it. He had no doubt, that 
by such means as many as 100,000 signa- 
tures might have been obtained for any 
petition, however absurd the object of it 
might be. He had felt called upon to 
make the observations he had addressed 
to their Lordships, in order to relieve the 
people of Glasgow from the imputation 
of being supposed to desire the adoption 
of any measure tending to the separation 
of the Church from the State. It could 
not be supposed, that all the names affixed 
to the petition were those of persons 
qualified to judge of it. The number of 
the signatures was equal to the whole 
adult males in Glasgow, and he was 
sure, that their Lordships would not sup- 
pose, that the whole of the population of 
that great city entertained such opinions 
as were set forth in the petition. He would 
venture to assert, that the prayer of the 
petition was contrary to all the feelings, all 
the desires, which the great body of the 
people of that city entertained for the 
Established Church of Scotland. He be- 
lieved, that many persons had signed the 
petition without knowing what they had 
signed, and also the names of many per- 
sons were affixed to it, not members of 
the Church of Scotland, and not wishing 
that that Church might be separated from 
the State, but who wished to promote the 
ruin of all Churches. He trusted, that 
their Lordships would bear this in mind, 
when they came to consider the grievances 
of which Dissenters complained, and he 
sincerely hoped, that their Lordships 
would remove all those which justly could 
be considered grievances. At the same 
time, however disposed their Lordships 
might feel to make such concessions, they 
should take care not to yield to the clamour 
of those who declared, that it was their 
wish and intention to destroy those sacred 
institutions which it was the duty of 
their Lordships to support. 

The Lord Chancellor observed, that the 
petition he had presented from Glasgow 
was signed by 48,600 names. He did 
not believe, that any great portion of the 
names affixed to it were of the nature 
described by his noble friend, although 
it was very probable, that some of the 
signatures were those of boys, and some 
had signed their names more than once to 
it with a view to give increased weight to 
it from great numbers. This latter cir- 
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cumstance, however, was incidental to 
petitions having many signatures. He 
had reason to believe, that the persons 
who had signed the requisition for the 
meeting, had used great care so as to pre- 
vent such proceedings as had been alluded 
to by the noble Earl, as they had gone 
round with the petition. The persons in 
question were 252 in number, and were 
most respectable Gentlemen. But even if 
he admitted, that such things had been 
done as were stated by his noble friend, 
and if he deducted in consequence the 
8,600, which was certainly more than 
could be excepted, against them there 
would still remain 40,000 signatures. He 
was given to understand, that the petition 
did not come merely from Glasgow; but 
from that city and its vicinity, namely, 
Glasgow and six or nine miles round, 
which would give an abundant popula- 
tion, and he need hardly say, that it was 
a very religious part of the country. 

The Bishop of London said, that the 
city of Glasgow and its vicinity, showed 
the advantages that those places with 
an Established Church had over other 
places where there was no Establishment. 
The Establishment at Glasgow, however, 
was very limited in comparison with the 
population. There was, however, a man 
at Glasgow connected with the Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland, who had 
effected greater moral, and he hoped, 
that he might be able to add _ political, 
good in that place than any individual of 
his day. He need hardly say, that he 
alluded to Dr. Chalmers. There was in 
the neighbourhood of that place between 
50,000 and 60,000 persons for which the 
clergy of the Church of Scotland were 
exerting themselves to provide the means 
of religious worship; and he would ask, 
what had the Dissenters done for that 
purpose? The clergy by their exertions 
had already raised 12,000/., and they 
relied upon raising 40,0002., with which 
they intended to endow the churches they 
were erecting. 

The Petition laid on the Table. 


Warwick BorouGu—ConTempt oF 
tHE Hovuse.] Their Lordships proceeded 
to the examination of witnesses in support 
of this Bill. 

The Messenger of their Lordships’ 
House, who had been sent down to War- 
wick to serve the witnesses, suspected to 
be kept out of the way, was examined as 
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to the service of the summonses to appear 
issued by their Lordships. He again 
stated, that he called at Mr. Oram’s house 
to serve him, but could not obtain an 
interview. He called again on him, after 
making an appointment to meet him, 
but he was from home. Witness left the 
summons. He, nearly in the same way, 
and in the same words, detailed his at- 
tempts to serve Lapworth, Trepas, and 
Dingley, but that they were ineffectual. 

The Earl of Durham said, that after 
what had transpired, he feit authorised to 
move, that the Lord Chancellor do issue 
his warrant to apprehend these persons so 
absenting themselves, as guilty of a con- 
tempt. He had no doubt they had volun- 
tarily absented themselves. They had in 
the same way absconded, when the inquiry 
was instituted in the Commons upon the 
Warwick election; at which election it 
had been proved, they had accepted bribes. 
With the conviction, that this proceeding 
would bring forward these defaulters, he 
moved that they be taken into the custody 
of the Serjeant-at- Arms. 

The Duke of Wellington was of opinion, 
that the cases made out against these 
parties would not justify, as yet, their 
being proceeded against for contempt. 

The Lord Chancellor remarked, that as 
to two of these persons, there was no 
evidence whatever on which to found their 
apprehension. As to Oram, he should 
recommend that if Oram did not appear 
by Thursday or Friday, then he should 
be considered guilty of a contempt, and 
taken into custody of the Serjeant-at- 
Arms. Perhaps the same course might, 
with safety, be pursued as to another of 
these parties—Dingley. 

The Motion of the Ear! of Durham was 
negatived. 

it was suggested by the Lord Chan- 
cellor, that notices should be served at the 
hotises of Dingley and Oram, that their 
presence would be required at the Bar of 
the House on Friday, and that the service 
at the houses of ‘Trepas and Lapworth 
should be good after the expiration of ten 
days. 

This suggestion was adopted. 
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NOUSE OF COMMONS, 
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MiNnutes.] Petitions presented, By Mr. Pariporrs, from 
the Debtors Confined in the Fleet Prison, for Abolishing 
}mprisonment for Debt—By Mr, Towntry, from 
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several Places, in favour of the Lord’s Day Observance 
Bill.—By Messrs. FincH and MAXWELL, from several 
Places,—for the Better Observance of the Sabbath.—- By 
Messrs. HALL, Scrope, and FL&eTwoop, ftom several 
Places, for Amending the Sale of Beer Act.—By Messrs. 
Lioyb and Porrer, from the Retailers of Beer at Stock- 
port and Leigh, to be put on the same footing as Licensed 
Victuailers.—By Messrs. Potter and LLoyp, from several 
Dissenting Congregations, for Relief to the Dissenters. — 
By Mr. Biackpurn, from two Places, against Church 
Rates.—By Messrs. KENNEDY and JERvts, from Finsbury, 
&e., for a Clause in the Justices of the Peace Bill.—By 
Sir D. Sanprorp, from the Schoolmasters of several 
Places. in Scotland, for an inereased Stipend.—By Messrs. 
O’Brien and Tooxsr, from Individuals in Government 
Offices, against the Pensions Civil Offices Bill.—By Colonel 
LreituH Hay, from Inverary and Stonehouse, for an In- 
quiry into the Causes of the imerease of Drunkenness.— 
By Sir D. SanpForp, from Glasgow, Ayr, and other 
Places, for an Alteration in the present System of Church 
Patronage in Secotland.—By Lord BrupENELL, from 
several Places, for Protection to the Church of England.— 
By Mr. GLApsToNR, from the Members of the two Uni- 
versities, and others, against the Universities Admission 
Bill.—By Mr. Luoyp, from Stockport, for a Remission of 
the Sentence passed on the Dorchester Labourcrs.—By 
Mr. MueTHuEN, from Troubridge, against the Poor Laws- 
Amendment Bill.—By Messrs. PELHAM, P. B. THompsON 
and TowNntey, from several Places,—for Relief to the 
Agricultural Interest. 


Curistcuurcn (Surrey) Recrory.| 
—Sir Edward Knatchbull moved the 
second reading of the Christchurch (Surrey) 
Rectory Bill. 

Mr. Hall opposed it, on the grounds 
that the Reetor had not complied with 
the condition under which he had stipu- 
lated to fulfil the duties of the incum- 
bency. The hon. Member concluded by 
moving as an Amendment, that the Bill 
be read a second time this day six 
months. 

Major Beauclerk seconded the Amend- 
ment, and complained of this House being 
called on to make a rate upon the pa- 
rishioners of Christchurch for the pay- 
ment of the Rector, who did no duty in 
the parish, and who held other livings. 
He had heard that the rev. Gentleman 
was a most amiable and good man, but his 
objection to the rate-payers being obliged 
to contribute 400/. a-year to a pluralist 
was founded upon principle, and he 
trusted that this House would, upon the 
principle of right and justice, refuse to 
sanction this Bill. 

Mr. Hume begged to state the ground 
upon which he objected to this Bill being 
supported by the House. Two years ago, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury introduced 
a Bill into the other House, which sanc- 
tioned pluralities. When the Bill came 
before this House, he (Mr. Hume) moved 
an Address to the King, praying the num- 
bers and amount of pluralities should be 
laid before the House. ‘The Returns bad 
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he called upon the House, in obedience 
to its own previous declaration, not to pass 
a Bill of this kind which sanctioned the 
principle of plurality. He knew nothing 
of the rev. gentleman in question. His 
opposition was to the principle of the 
Bill. 

Lord Darlington considered pluralities 
the greatest abuse existing in the Church. | 
He did not think the property of the | 
Church too great if it were properly dis- | 
tributed, and one means of effecting a) 
more proportionate distribution would be, 
to prevent any gentleman who already 
held a living or a stall of the value of 
5002, or upwards, to take any other bene- 
fice whatever. He opposed the present 
Bill. 

Colonel Davies opposed the Bill, which, 
he said, if it were allowed to pass, would 
constitute a precedent to encourage any 
Rector, who was not content with his in- 
come, to apply to that House for power to 
compel his parishioners to pay him more, 
whether they were pleased with him or 
not. 

Mr. William Evans opposed the Bill, 
but said he was certain the Church pro- 
perty was not more than sufficient for the 
purposes for which it was intended, if pro- 
perly distributed; and, if a proper distri- 
bution did not soon take place, the de- 
struction of the Established Church would 
be inevitable. 

Mr. Finch believed the Bill was not 
properly understood by the House. All 
the Rector received, after the payment of 
his Curate, was about 112d. per annum, 
and he submitted to the House whether it 
was reasonable to suppose that the duties 
of the clergyman would be properly per- 
formed, in a parish containing 13,000 in- 
dividuals, by only one Rector. He should 
give the Bill his support. 

Mr. Abercromby was of opinion that 
nothing could be more injurious to the 
Church Establishment than compulsory 
payments to the clergy. ‘The clergyman 
in the present instance had formerly re- 
ceived a large stipend from the volantary 
contributions of the parishioners, so long 
as he resided in the parish. They had 
thought proper to discontinue that volun- 
tary support on the ground of non-resi- 
dence, and the House was now called 
upon to say whether it was willing to con- 
vert that voluntary payment into one that 
would be compulsory on the parishioners. 
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the House ought to oppose such a mea- 
sure. If the House should consent to 
permit a compulsory rate to be raised upon 
persons of all religious persuasions, it 
would be creating a source of evil and 
discontent, which would continue to in- 
crease in the minds of all persons who 
were compelled to pay the rate, and which 
it would be very difficult to heal. 

Sir Edward Knatchbull wished to state 
what were the circumstances under which 
this Bill was proposed and objected to. The 
Rector had formerly received gratuities 
from the parishioners which were deemed 
by them necessary to enable him to pro- 
vide for the discharge of the duties of the 
parish. The grounds upon which these 
gratuities had been withheld were, that the 
rev. gentleman had become a non-resident 
and a sinecurist. The facts of the first 
charge were, that the Rector lived six 
doors out of the boundary of the parish, 
and only four hundred yards from the 
parish church, and this was what was 
called non-residence. He was really sur- 
prised that any Gentleman in that House, 
knowing the facts, could allege non-resi- 
dence against this clergyman as a ground 
of refusing the Bill. He was as much op- 
posed as any man to non-residence and 
pluralities under the ordinary meaning of 
those terms; but he called upon the 
House to judge of the opposition to the 
Bill from this specimen, and he trusted 
that it would be passed. With regard to 
the charge of the Rector being a plural- 
ist, he had accepted the living of Mitcham 
on the express condition that he should 
hold it only until another gentleman should 
be old enough to take it, and he resided 
there only during the three months of the 
year which the law allowed him to be ab- 
sent from Christchurch, and when not 
there himself he provided for the perform- 
ance of the duty. The friends of the Bill 
did not wish to interfere with any of the 
details of the arrangement between the 
rev. gentleman and his parishioners, but 
only to provide that a certain sum, which 
was no more than necessary for his main- 
tenance in his proper station, should be 
supplied. 

Mr. Hawes hoped the House would not 
pass the Bill. The case, he said, was ex- 
actly thus :—The parishioners, in an open 
vestry, where no exeitement whatever 
prevailed, granted the Rector a certain 
sum per annum, a voluntary rate, to mark 
their esteem for his character, and ther 
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not yet been laid before the House, and 
appreciation of the manner in which he 
performed his functions. That grant had 
been withdrawn. For what reason? He 
was now an object of aversion to those 
very individuals who had before been 
amongst his best friends, and the foremost 
in granting the annuity. Why was that? 
There was no change in the parish or in 
the parishioners; the change which war- 
ranted such a revulsion of feeling was in 
the rev. gentleman himself. His non-re- 
sidence in this parish was the real cause 
of it. It was not because he took another 
house without the bounds of the parish 
that his flock took umbrage at his con- 
duct; but it was because he accepted an- 
other living, and left them to live among 
his new parishioners. It was said, that he 
lived three months in the year in Mitcham. 
Was that residence? The parishioners 
were wholly averse to enter into any com- 
promise of the kind; they would have 
their clergyman among them the entire 
year, or not have him at all. However, 
he had no doubt that, if that rev. gentle- 
man returned to the parish and lived 
among his flock in future, a provision 
equal, at least, to that which had been 
withheld, would be made for him. But, 
if the rev. gentleman supposed, as was the 
intention of the Bill, that he could make 
the voluntary grant of the inhabitants 
a compulsory payment, he was much mis- 
taken, and would surely be defeated. 

Mr. Estcourt could not understand why 
it was, that all this opposition on the part 
of the parish of Christchurch should exist 
to this just and proper claim of their Rec- 
tor. One of the ‘complaints of the pa- 
rishioners was, that 150/. a-year was given 
by the Rector to his Curate. Why, the 
greatest complaint made in that House 
against the Clergy was, that they did not 
pay their Curates enough, And was this 
rev. Gentleman to be the subject of cen- 
sure, because he was more liberal than 
other Rectors? ‘Taking into account the 
deductions made from the salary of the 
rev. Rector of Christchurch, he would 
only have 290/. to maintain himself and 
his large family. 

Mr. Hill was willing to bear testimony 
to the character of the rev. Gentleman 
who was concerned inthis Bill. But that 
was not the question. ‘The real question 
was, whether the House would give the 
Rector power to compel the parishioners 
to make up the deficiency of his income, 
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if the legal payment were not sufficient for 
his maintenance? But he (Mr. Hill) 
would warn those who stood forward as 
the friends and supporters of the Church, 
not to push that principle too far. The 
main argument used against interference 
with tithes was, that tithes were property 
and not atax. But, if the principle of this 
Bill was recognised, it would place tithes 
on the footing of a tax for services done 
—for the Bill went so far as to say, that 
if the tithes were not sufficient to pay the 
services of the Rector, then he should 
have a power to distrain the goods of one 
parishioner for the default of another. 

Mr. Aglionby would not go into any 
calculations of what this Gentleman re- 
ceived from his two livings, and what he 
paid to his two cuyates; he objected to 
the Bill as bad in principle. He had 
received a letter stating, that this clergy- 
man applied for the Bill for the sake 
of his family, and to support the Estab- 
lished Church. He should be sorry that 
his vote should deprive the applicant’s 
family of any advantages they might de- 
rive from this Bill; but there were other 
parties who were entitled to the protection 
of that House who had also families to 
support—he meant the rate-payers, from 
whom it was proposed to take their pro- 
perty. 

Mr. Goulburn said, that the true cause 
of the refusal to pay the rector the salary 
of 400 guineas a-year, was the discovery 
of its illegality ; or, at least, that it was 
not competent to pay such a sum out of 
the parish rate. The present Bill was to 
provide a remedy for this. The gentle- 
man had been unfairly dealt with, because, 
if an Act of Parliament had not unjustly 
passed, depriving him of the benefit of the 
provisions of Marshall’s will, he would 
have the remuneration which his services 
deserved. If the sum legally devoted to 
the payment of the rector were to be con- 
tinued, it would not be sufficient to sup- 
port a gentleman. He, therefore, hoped 
the House would prevent non-residence 
by providing adequately for the rector. 

Mr. Hughes Hughes wished to state 
the grounds on which he should support 
the second reading of the Bill. Having 
himself succeeded in obtaining the in- 
sertion of a clause in the Churches’ Build- 
ing Act of 1831, to prevent the holding 
of any new district church or chapel with 
any benefice having cure of souls, he could 
not be justly charged with being a friend 
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to pluralities. He was equally opposed 
to non-residence; and it was for these 
very reasons that he was in favour of the 
present Bill. The parish had, in this 
case, compelled non-residence by making 
it requisite, that the rector, who had a 
family of eight children, should accept 
another living to enable him to support 
them; and he called upon the House to 
sanction a Bill which would render it un- 
necessary that the rector should be a 
pluralist, and by its enactments would 
make non-residence impossible. If the 
money bequeathed by the will of John 
Marshall to purchase lands of the value of 
602. a-year, with which he directed the 
church to be endowed, had been so ap- 
plied by the Trustees, such lands would 
now be of the annual value of 1,000/., 
and the rector would have had no need 
to apply to that House for relief.—Instead 
of which, the parishioners and the trustees 
applied to Parliament in 1738, and ob- 
tained powers to apply the trust funds in 
rebuilding the church, and making an 
additional church-yard, in consideration 
of raising for the rector 60/. a-year in 
money by a rate on the inhabitants. 
Sensible of the disadvantage under which 
the rector laboured in this respect, to 
meet his exigencies, and in testimony of 
the high sense entertained of his services 
in the parish, the vestry, for twenty years 
together, made him an annual grant, 
which, if it had been continued, would 
have rendered an application to Parlia- 
ment unnecessary. The allowance of 
400 guineas was made a serious question 
at Easter 1830, the year after the rector 
had accepted the living of Mitcham, but 
on a poll, it was carried by a majority of 
397 against 83. In 1831, a poll took 
place, whether the allowance should be 
300 or 200 guineas, and the larger allow- 
ance was carried by 392 against 56; and 
in 1832, the numbers polled for the allow- 
ance were 192 and against it only two. 
After this, could it be truly said, that the 
parishioners were hostile to their rector ? 
far from it, and it would be strange in- 
deed if they were so, after receiving 
twenty-five years of his laborious exer- 
tions, in the course of which his health 
had greatly suffered, he was compelled to 
resort to Parliament in consequence of 
its being illegal for the vestry to make the 
grant, which, in 1832, he was obliged to 
pay back, after he had received it. He 
knew no more of the rector than he 
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gathered from the general acknowledg- 
ment of his excellence, but, having thus 
attempted to show the equity of his claim 
to assistance, and that the parish had 
recognised and ascertained the proper 
amount he should receive, he besought 
the House to allow the Bill to go into 
Committee, for which it was a most fit 
subject, and where, he had no doubt, an 
accommodation might be effected which 
would be satisfactory to both rector and 








parishioners, 


Mr. Pryme condemned the proposition 
before the House as one of the most 
shameless attempts to violate private pro- 
perty by taxation he ever remembered. 

The House divided on the second read- 
ing :Ayes 33; Noes 74 —Majority 41. 

Bill put off for six months. 


List of the Ayers. 


Astley, Sir J. D. 
Barnard, EF. G. 
Blackstone, W. S. 
Browne, D. 
Brudenell, Lord 
Chapman, A. 
Clayton, Sir W. 
Dunlop, Captain 
Finch, G. 

Foley, E. 
Freemantle, Sir T. 
Gaskell, J. M. 
Gladstone, W. FE. 
Gladstone, T. 


Goulburn, Rt. hon. HH. 


Grimston, Viscount 
Ilaleombe, J. 
Halford, I. 
Hanmer, Colonel 
Hawkes, T. 


Hughes, W. H. 
Irton, S. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Loch, J. 
Maxwell, H. 
Nicholl, J. 
Palmer, R. 
Reid, Sir J. R. 
Ross, C. 
Scott, Sir E. D. 
Sinclair, G. 
Smith, T. A. 
Yorke, Captain 
PAIRED OFT. 
Chandos, Marq. of 
Miles, W. 
TELLERS. 
Knatchbull, Sir EF. 
Estcourt, T. G, B. 


List of the Nors. 


Aglionby, II. A. 
Benett, J. 
Bish, T. 
Blake, Sir F. 
Blackburn, J. 
Briggs, R. 
Brotherton, J. 
Childers, J. 
Codrington, Sir F. 
Crawford, W. 
Curteis, H. B. 
Curteis, EF. B. 
Darlington, Lord 
Dillwyn, L. W. 
Divett, 1°. 
Dobbin, i. 
Ellis, W. 
Elliot, Capt. 
Fans, Col. 
Evans, W. 
Evans, G. 
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Fenton, J. 
Fleetwood, IT. 
Fort, J. 
Folkes, Sir W, 
Goring, H. D. 
Guest, J. B. 
Gully, J. 
Harland, W. C. 
Ilallyburton, Hon. G. 
Hawes, B. 
Tiill, M. D. 
Hodges, J. 
Hornby, E. G. 
Howard, P. H. 
Humphery, J. 
Jervis, A 5 
Kennedy, J. 
Lalor, P. 
Lister, E. C. 
Lloyd, H. 
Marsland, T. 
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Shawe, R. N. 
Skipwith, Sir G. 
Stanley, oo H. T. 
Stanley, FE. 
‘Torrens, ee 
Turner, W. 
Tynte, J. K. 
Wallace, J. 
Warburton, H. 
Ward, H. G. 
Wason, R. 
Whalley, Sir S. 
Williams, Col. 
Wilmot, Sir J. F. 
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Methuen, P. 
O’Brien, C. 
O’Connor, Don 
O’ Dwyer, C. 
Oswald, R. A. 
Parrott, J. 
Philips, M. 
Philpotts, John 
Potter, R. 
Pryme, G. 
Richards, J. 
Rippon, C. 
Roche, W. 
Rowilly, J. 


Ruthven, E. Vincent, Sir F. 
Ruthven, EK. 8. TELLERS. 
Sandford, Sir D. K. — Beauclerk, Major 
Scholefield, J. Hall, B. 

Pensions (Civit Orrices).] The 
House, on the Motion of Sir James 


Graham, resolved itself into Committee 
on the Pensions, Civil Offices, Bill. On 
the first clause being read, 

Colonel Davies said, he approved of 
the general principles of the Bill, but he 
dissented from some of the clauses. The 
clause then under consideration entitled 
certain high officers of State, after two 
years’ service, to a retiring pension of 
2,000. per year. In his opinion, it 
would be much better upon the clause in 
question, to pursue a middle course. The 
door should not be opened too widely, nor 
yet should it be completely shut, so as to 
exclude persons of moderate property. 
When the former Bill, granting pensions 
of 3,000/. a year, was introduced by the 
late Administration, it was opposed by the 
members of the present Government, 
He did not approve of the regulation by 
which a man possessed of 100/. a-year 
was obliged to serve ten years before he 
became entitled to any pension, whilst 
one of the Ministers, those mentioned in 
these clauses, had only to serve two years. 
He would propose an Amendment which 
he thought would place this part of the 
subject upon its proper basis. The hon. 
Member concluded by moving, as an 
Amendment to the clause under consi- | 
deration, that it might be lawful for all 
persons filling any of the situations, either | 
as First Lord of the Treasury, any of his | 

. Majesty’s Secretaries of State, First Lord 
of the Admiralty, or President of the | 
Board of Control, should, after a service 


of not less than five years, receive a pen- | 
sion of 1,000/. a year; and after a service | 


of not less than ten years, a pension of | 
2,0001. a-year, 
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Sir James Graham, in opposing the 
Amendment of the hon. Member, thought 
it necessary to state the circumstances 
under which the present measure had 
originated. The measure on which the 
Bill under consideration was founded, 
grew out of the report of a Committee, of 
which Mr. Banks was chairman. The 
report of the Committee recommended 
the abolition of all those sinecures, or the 
immediate modification of them by which 
the service of the Minister had formerly 
been rewarded. In consideration of that 
sacrifice on the part of the Crown, by 
which it was deprived of the means of re- 
warding persons who might have ren- 
dered an efficient service, the report re- 
commended that superannaations should, 
under certain circumstances, be granted. 
A number of offices were abolished, such 
as the Auditor of the Exchequer, Clerk of 
the Pells, &c., the emoluments of which 
amounted to 100,0002. In lieu of these 
means of rewarding persons who might 
have rendered service to the State, the 
House recommended, that peysions to the 
amountof 42,000/.a-year, should be placed 
atthe disposal of Government. By that mea- 
sure, then, 58,000/. a-year was saved. Out 
of the pensions, the predecessors of the pre- 
sent Government only granted in pensions 
16,0007. a year, although entitled to grant 
42,0001. A reduction of the pensions 
from 3,000/. to 2,000/. was proposed | 
the Bill before the House, and in his 
opinion the relative value of money now, 
compared with 1817, fully justified such a 
reduction. With respect to the principle 
of rewarding persons for public services, 
without reference to their personal circum- 
stances, he (Sir J. Graham) thought it 
absolutely necessary to invest the Crown 
with such a power. As to the length of 
service which entitled any person to re- 
ceive a pension, he thought the House 
would agree with him, that a pension 
ought to be bestowed after two years’ ser- 
‘vice, Suppose a young man, after passing 
through his collegiate course with honour 
‘and academic distinction, and when just 
about entering upon professional pursuits, 
accepted a situation under Government. 
| By devoting two years to the service of his 
country, he injured his professional pro- 
| spects just as effectually as if he retamed 
the situation for five years, and, in com- 
mon justice, should be entitled to a pen- 
sion, He would illustrate the proposition 
| by a reference to the case of Mr. Pesceval. 
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Would it be said that, when he left the 
King’s Bench, and gave his services to 
the Government of his country, he did 
not, by retaining his situation for two 
years, blight his professional prospects as 
completely as though he had remained in 
office for five years. Upon these consi- 
derations, he (Sir James Graham) was dis- 
posed to adhere to the clause as it stood 
in the Bill, 

The Committee divided on the Amend- 
ment—Ayes 30; Noes 93: Majority 63. 

Clause agreed to. 


List of the Ayrs. 


Barnard, E. G. O'Connell, D. 
Bellew, R. M. O’Connor D. 
Brotherton, J. O'Dwyer, A.C. 
Callaghan, D. Oswald, R. A. 
Codrington, Adm. Parrott, J. 
Fenton, J. Potter, R. 
Fergusson, Rt. C. Ruthven, E. 8. 
Fitzgerald, T. Ruthven, E. 
Fort, J. Tooke, W. 
Gaskell, D. Turner, W. 
Gordon, R. Wason, R. 
Guest, J. J. Whalley, Sir S. 


Hudson, T. Wilbraham, G. 
Jervis, J. Young, G. F. 
Lister, B. L. TELLER. 


Lister, E. C. Davies Colonel 

The Clauses to the L0th agreed to. 

On the 10th Clause being put, which 
states the amount of allowance to be on 
the principle of the Treasury minute of the 
2st of June, 1831. 

Sir James Graham stated, that it was 
to this clause that great objection had been 
made by the gentlemen employed in the 
public offices; and he certainly should not 
have brought it forward, unless he had 
thought it was consistent with public 
faith and honour, and with principles of 


just economy. fe was disposed to be 


provident for the future, and to deal 
tenderly with the parties who were at pre- 
sent interested. This was a feeling which 
had been embraced in a subsequent mea- 
sure of the late Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. A report then made enforced that 
principle which he held to be good— 
namely, to effect the greatest possible 
saving in the public service with the least 
possible injury to individuals. Acting on 
this principle, he had been most studious 
that there should be nothing in this Bill 
which should have a retrospective view ; 
that those Gentlemen who had entered 
the service before the year 1829 should be 
dealt with according to the circumstances 
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under which they entered the service. 
These were his principles of equity; and 
though he was a reformer and an econo- 
mist, he would not wish to act upon any 
other principle. He was bound to say, 
that the public business could not have 
been carried on without the zealous co- 
operation of the clerks in the public 
offices ; and he was equally bound to say, 
that since his Majesty’s present Go- 
vernment had succeeded to office, they 
had experienced the most cordial assist- 
ance from them. The greater part of those 
gentlemen who were affected by these 
measures, were men who owed their ap- 
pointments to the predecessors and oppo- 
nents of the present Government. He 
might speak for himself (and he was satis- 
tied he might also speak for his colleagues), 
when he said, that the alterations made 
would have been impossible to have been 
achieved without the warm, the faithful, 
and the exemplary co-operation of the 
clerks in all the publicdepartments. They 
had never withheld from the Govern- 
ment any assistance which could be given. 
He was, therefore, anxious (and justice 
demanded the acknowledgment from him) 
to declare, that he entertained towards 
these gentlemen nothing but warm and 
grateful sentiments. Nothing had been 
done to stimulate them to exertion. They 
worked by day for a stipulated remu- 
neration, and they gave that which money 
could not give, namely, their honest assist- 
ance in the faithful discharge of their duty. 
He begged to state thus much, as it was 
painful to him, that any thing should be 
supposed toinduace him to act with injustice 
towards those gentlemen. There were two 
points to which those gentlemen objected; 
first, the clause which had just been put 
(the 10th clause), because it went to give 
a permanent effect to the Treasury minute 
of June 21, 1831; and secondly, to the 
26th clause, which attached a per-centage, 
or reduction from a salary, on the promo- 
tion of a party. In an interview with the 
gentlemen interested, hehad attended to all 
their arguments asapplied against the Trea- 
sury minute of 1831, and he had intro- 
duced some modifications of the clause, 
though to the fixed principle of the Trea- 
sury minute he was disposed to adhere. 
Xeferriug to the history of superannua- 
tions, the right hon. Baronet stated, that 
from 1782 to 1810, these superannnations 
were not recognised by Acts of Parlia- 


ment; but those grants rested wholly ou 
2F 2 
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Treasury minutes. In the year 1810, the | who had not, got none. In 1810, a cer- 
Finance Committee sat, and reported that | tain scale of salary and superannuation 
it was necessary to restrain the practice; | was decided upon. In 1818 it was re- 
and in 1810, the jfirst Act respecting | versed, and the Act of 1818 was reversed 
superannuation was introduced. In the to a considerable extent in 1822. This 


| 


year 1824, a Bill was introduced to re- | arrangement was again altered in 1823. 
peal the Act of 1810, which had excited | In 1828 came out another plan, and then 
considerable dissatisfaction ; and, in 1822, | another in 1829, which was supposed to 
a reduction was made in the salaries which | be a permanent Act, similar to that of 
had been augmented during the war. | 1822, except that it was not retrospective. 
Now the clerks argued, that inasmuch as | But this was the least complaint made. 
their salaries were reduced by the Act of | All the clerks had to complain of injustice. 
1822, it was hard upon them to extend | All those who had entered the service 
to them the principle of the Treasury | after 1810, were under specific engage- 
minute of 1831. The Treasury minute | ments to receive certain advantages, partly 
stated distinctly the maximum of scale | in the shape of salary, and partly in su- 
which should guide the arrangement. | perannuation. He was told, that six out 
His Majesty’s Government, acting upon | of seven clerks did not receive any super- 
the Report of the Committee of 1828, had | annuation, and that, of those receiving 
followed out the principle then laid down, | the superannuation allowance, the average 
and had not attempted to affect persons | amount was 90/. a-year. Previous to the 
who had entered the service prior to 1829, | Superannuation Act, the clerks in public 
The Government had also said, on the | departments raised a fund of their own, 
principle of the Act of 1810, that, ‘in | and in the Excise, it amounted to 73,0001., 
future, the maximum shall not be the | in the Customs, to 254,0001. The Go- 
general rule ; but each case shall stand on | vernment then said, they would pay the 
itsown merits.” _Heproposed asan Amend- | money for superannuations. They took 
ment to this clause to omit the words, | these sums of money, and applied them to 
‘‘had proved more than ordinarily meri- | the public fund. If, then, the Government 
torious, and,” as he found they were | pursued the course prescribed by this Bill, 
considered to convey an invidious dis- | they ought, at least, to refund this money, 
tinction. An objection was made to the | which,at compound interest, would amount 
tax on a graduated increase of salary; but | to nearly 800,000/. If they did not do 
he did not think it held good in respect | this, they ought not to allow this Act to 
to the case of a person being promoted. | have a retrospective effect. If his right 
He did not see the hardship of paying a | hon. friend did not consent to one of these 
small tax of five per cent under such cir- } things, he feared he should be under the 








cumstances. necessity of dividing the Committee 
Mr. Fowell Buxton thought, that this | against him. 
Bill would entail a great hardship upon) Mr. Spring Rice said, that concurring 


many old servants of the public. ‘The | as he did, in all that had fallen from his 
only argument, or the only shadow of an | right hon. friend, respecting the merits 
argument, which had been referred to by | and services of these persons, he should 
the right hon. Baronet, was that in which | be sorry to utter a single expression cal- 
he referred to the Act of 1810, when it | culated to militate against their interests, 
was stated, a maximum was fixed in re- | or give a moment’s pain to their feelings ; 
spect to the superannuations. He had but the plain question for the considera- 
no doubt, that the Act originally intended | tion of the House was this, “Is this Bill 
that persons should have the full benefit | calculated to injure their just interests ?” 
of the maximum stated, except in the | Before the introduction of this measure, 
cases of those who might have been dis- | the universal cry on the other side of the 
qualified. The gentlemen who were clerks | House was, the continuance of the dead 
in public offices had to complain of the | weight of pensions ; but no sooner was 
constant changes which had been made | the Bill laid before the House than a storm 
in their prospects. Prior to 1810 it | of indignation was raised against it— 
appeared that no system at all had pre- | [‘ No, xo.”] Hou. Members might cry, 
vailed. If, however, any had existed, it | ‘* No, no,” but such was the fact ; nor did 
was, that they who had friends and patron- ; he complain of it, he mentioned the mat- 
age, got superannuations, and that they | ter historically. If the doctrine laid down 
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by the hon. member for Weymouth, with 
regard to superannuations, were to hold 
good, so would it hold good with respect 
to the salaries of the same parties. ‘That 
doctrine had certainly the merit of novelty 
to recommend it, for hitherto, if the sala- 
ries of public officers were found too high, 
they were reduced. He contended, that 
from the date of the Treasury minute of 
1831, the course pursued with regard to 
superannuations had been in conformity 
to it. How then could they be accused 
of acting with injustice towards those par- 
ties? Had they acied otherwise, the 
House might call upon them to retrace 
their steps ; but it would now be not only 
difficult, but unjust, to make a new rule 
for the year 1834, and to leave those who 
had been placed under the regulations up 
to 1831 as they stood. Such a proposal 
was too absurd to be entertained for a 
moment. 

Mr. Tooke said, he wished to add to 
the clause :— That this measure should 
have reference to officers and clerks who 
had entered the public service subsequent 
to the 4th of August, 1829.” He wished 
this distinction to be drawn, as those per- 
sons who had entered this service before 
that period, were very differently placed 
from the others; as would be seen by a 
petition which he had that day presented 
to the House at its early sitting. From 
this, it was clear, that those clerks had en- 
tered into the public service with the 
understanding, or, at least, under the im- 
pression, that they should receive the 
then usual retired allowance, but now 
they found themselves mistaken. He had 
before said, that Government was bound 
to deal openly, candidly, and fairly, with 
those individuals, and not to introduce a 
retrospective measure aflecting their inter- 
ests. Such a proceeding was manifestly 
unjust. The parties affected by the pro- 
posed regulation, threw themselves upon 
the protection of the House from, and 
showed they had reason to complain of, < 
measure which had never been contem- 
plated when they entered the service. 

Colonel Davies totally differed from the 
course taken, both by the hon. member 
for Weymouth (Mr. Buxton), and the 
hon. member for Truro (Mr. Tooke), as to 
the construction put upon the Act of 
Parliament in question. In order to show 
the principle on which the Act of 1810 
was founded, he would refer them to the 


Act of 1808, which was introduced for 
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the purpose of doing away with abuses 
which still continued to burthen the coun- 
try. ‘There had been an annual increase 
inthe amount of superannuations. Some 
of the allowances were granted most unrea- 
sonably and improperly. He found that 
there was a case where a gentleman of 
forty-two years of age, who had held the 
oflice of Inspector-General, had received 
& superannuation allowance of 580/.; 
another, who was called a retired Treasury 
Solicitor, received for thirty-one years’ 
service an allowance of 1,200J. a-year; 
so that this gentleman must have been a 
solicitor at sixteen years of age. There 
were many other instances of the same 
description. The hon. member for Wey- 
mouth had stated, that these clerks had 
accumulated a large sum by their own 
contributions, which had been taken from 
them by Government, who provided the 
superannuations in lieu of it. But, if this 
were so, still they must be benefited, in- 
asmuch as they could not obtain as much 
from the interest of that fund, as they 
would receive by receiving superannua- 
tions. 

Mr. Francis Baring said, the question 
for the consideration of the Committee 
was, whether this Bill was a breach of 
contract with the parties opposing it ? 
—and if the Committee would attend to 
him for only a few moments, he would 
undertake to show that it was not. Much 
stress was laid upon the words ‘not ex- 
eceding,” but it was clear that those words 
were never meant to convey an impression 
that superannuations, up to that amount, 
were to be paid. The Act of 1810 was 
introduced to limit the discretion of Min- 
isters, but it by no means bore the con- 
struction given to it by the hon. member 
for Weymouth. If they looked to the 
history of enactments generally, they 
would find, that no doubt could be enter- 
tained on the subject. Before 1810 the 
Treasury had in itself the full power and 
discretion of granting superannuated al- 
lowances, and it was to limit and confine 
that power, that the Act of 1810 was 
passed. The Act said, you shall not, in 
certain cases, go beyond such and such a 
sum, but it never said, or meant to say, 
“You must give that sum.” On the con- 
trary, the discretion of Government was 
left to go as much under it as all cireum- 
stances would justify. Before that Bill 


there had been a looseness in all Treasu- 
Ties in granting pensions, and no sufticient 
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checks were in existence to limit the dis- 
cretion of the ‘Treasury. Yet the T'reasury 
did cut down offices where they were 
found to be too great; and they also cur- 
tailed superannuated allowances when it 
was found, that the parties were recciving 
similar allowances from other departments. 
He, therefore, called the attention of the 
Committee to the good principle, that of 
having a full inquiry into the merits of the 
parties of every case, and the circum- 
stances under which the superannuation 
was allowed. He hoped the ‘Treasury 
would always hold the right to this re- 
ward, as a security for the good conduct 
of the parties looking forward to it, as 
well as a check upon their remissuess or 
misconduct. It was right that such parties 
should be aware that their conduct was 
watched from the first day of their enter- 
ing the public service down to the day of 
their quitting it. Hon. Members ac- 
quainted with the nature of public office, 
would well understand the benefit to be 
derived to the public from a strict observ- 
ance of this regulation. 

Mr. Aglionby thought, that the hon. 
member for Weymouth had used two 
words of very different signification. He 
stated, that the parties in question depend- 
ed on the “ justice ” and the “ liberality ” 
of the House. If they depended upon its 
justice the last speaker had put the ques- 
tion on its right footing ; if they depend- 
ed upon its liberality, then those who were 
continually calling for economy ought not 
to stand in its way when it was proposed 
unless a clear case of injustice were made 
out. 

Mr. Lloyd said, that if he saw any 
general desire to carry economy into other 
departments of the Government, he should 
be more inclined to give Ministers credit 
for it in the present instance. But he re- 
gretted, that he did not perceive any such 
anxiety on their parts. He was sure tliat 
great injustice had been done to these par- 
ties. Their own fund had been seized 
upon —[“ No” “no.”| Surely it was 
their own fund, saved out of their own 
salaries ? 

Sir James Graham said, that the parties 
who objected to this Bill had not contri- 
buted one farthing to the fund. 

Mr. Lloyd proceeded: Every person on 
entering office as a clerk or public officer 
contributed. 

Lord Althorp said, that the whole of 
the money had been repaid. 
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Mr. Lloyd asked whether this was the 
case in the Customs ? 

Lord Althorp answered ‘ Yes.” 

Mr. Lloyd said, he had understood 
differently. At all events, the universal 
understanding was, that proper superan- 
nuated allowances were to be given to these 
parties. He had himself had to lay be- 
fore the Treasury a case of severe and un- 
merited hardship. It was that of a gen- 
tleman who had held an office of 6001, a- 
year, and who, on being superannuated, 
was allowed no more than 661. a-year, 
merely because he happened to be just 
under the stipulated age. If Ministers 
had supported the Pension-list on the 
ground of “ usage,” and “ practice,” they 
ought a fortiore to support the cause of 
the poor clerks on the same ground. 

Mr. Vernon Smith defended the mea- 
sure, and contended, that no injustice 
could be sustained by any party from its 
operation. However highly he valued the 
service of these clerks, and he would say 
that their services had been most valuable, 
still he thought that they were not in- 
adequately paid. They were much better 
paid than clerks in mercantile establish- 
ments. 

Major Beauclerk thought, that the clerks 
were rather hardly dealt with. He saw 
opposite more than one right hon. Mem- 
ber who might retire upon a pension of 
2,000/. a-year after two years’ service : 
now, if it were proposed to reduce that 
pension to 1,000/. a-year, the saving 
would be worth considering, and he should 
like tosee it made; but the retired allow- 
ances of these clerks ought not to be less 
than they were led to expect in entering 
the public service. 

The 10th Clause with 
was agreed to. 

Upon Ciause 26 being proposed, 

Lord Dudley Stuart could not permit 
this Clause to pass without a few obser- 
vations. He gave credit to his right hon. 
friend (Sir James Graham) for his services 
in the cause of his country; but he ob- 
Jeeted to the Clause, as it would have an 
ex-post-facto and, therefore, an unjust 
effect. It would be very hard upon per- 
sons who had served for many years, that 
they should now be mulcted to an extent 
to which they had never been willing par- 
ties. He held that an implied contract 
should never be violated. We should be 
bound by equity and honour in our con- 
duct to officers appointed before the pass- 
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ing of this Act. Tle would move that all 
the words after the words “ per cent,” in 
this Clause should be omitted. 

Sir James Graham said, that the 
Amendment would exclude persous who 
entered office before 1829, as well as 
since. In fact, the Amendment would go 
farther than the noble Lord really in- 
tended. He could assure the House that 
great pains were taken by him before he 
brought forward the system of reduction, 
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and he could also say, that the services of 


valuable servants had been especially at- 
tended to, He would not touch upon 
either express or implied contracts, in- 
deed, on the contrary, he would religious- 
ly observe them. He did not believe, that 
one of either class was infringed on by the 
Bill. 

Sir Henry Hardinge would be glad to 
learn what would be the amount of the 
saving made to the public by the opera- 
tion of this clause. If it were one which 
pressed but lightly on the clerks, it could 
not effect any important saving to the 
public; but if the saving were of large 
amount, it might press with severity on 
the clerks. He thought it would be deal- 
ing more fairly with them to alter the 
Clause, so that it should not have any re- 
trospective effect. He would press this 
the more urgently on the right hon. Ba- 
ronet and on the Committee as it was well 
known that, owing to the great reduction 
in the number of clerks in most of the 
public offices, the chances of promotion 
were greatly diminished, In the office 
which he had held, there were, during the 
war, near 170 cletks. They’ had since 
been reduced to sixty ; and, in the Ord- 
nance department, the reductions had 
been in the same proportion. 


Sir Robert Peel took the same view of 


the case as his right hon, and gallant 
friend near him. It was quite clear that 
those clerks who bad been appointed since 
1829 must submit to any minute regu- 
lating their salaries which might be made 
by the Treasury or Admiralty; but the 
same rule did not, in his opinion, apply to 
those who had been appointed before that. 
Suppose a young man of good character, 
education, and abilities, had been appoint- 
ed before 1829, at a salary of 951. a-year. 
It might be four or five years before he 
gota step in his office, and then it made 
his salary only 105/. a-year. Now, would 


it not be hard on such a man to say, that 
he must contribute as much to the super- 
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annuuation fund as one who had come in 
since 1829 with a certain knowledge that 
his salary was to be subject to the de- 
duction. In forwarding their own prin- 
ciple, they ought to make their rule apply 
to those only who entered the service 
since 1829. There was also another 
point to which he wished to call the at- 
tention of his Majesty’s Ministers. Sup- 
posing a gentleman to hold an office of 
5002. a-year, and to get another instead 
of it of 550/. a-year, that was not so 
much a promotion asa transfer. They 
ought therefore to insert the words “ or 
transfer” in this Clause, if they wished 
to carry their own principle into effect. 

Sir James Graham contended, that 
there was no such thing as an absolute 
right to promotion. He agreed with the 
right hon. Baronet opposite that the re- 
sult of the late reductions had practically 
proved great stop to promotions ; and 
he likewise concurred in the meed of ap- 
probation which he had bestowed upon 
the excellent spirit and conduct which 
were displayed by the clerks in the public 
offices. If anything were to damp their 
zeal, the injury which would be inflicted 
thereby on the public service would not 
be compensated by the gain derived from 
any pecuniary reduction im their salaries 
and emoluments. In accordance with the 
suggestions made by the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, he should propose an Amendment 
to this Clause exempting from its opera- 
tion all persons appoimted since the order 
of the 8th of February, 1822. 

Sir Robert Peel was much gratified by 
this declaration, as it evinced a desire on 
the part of the right hon. Baronet to meet 
the fair claims of those who were engaged 
in the public service. 

The Clause, with Amendments, was 
agreed to. The remainder of the Bill was 
agreed to, and the House resumed. 


Centrat Criminan Courts Bint. ] 
The Soltcttor-General rose, to move the 
second reading of the Central Criminal 
Courts’ Bill. He did not anticipate there 
would be any objection to allowing the 
Bill to be read a second time; and he 
should content himself by simply stating, 
that ove great object of the Bill was, to 
increase the number of Sessions held in 
the year. Formerly, they used to be 
eight, but henceforward it was proposed 
there should be twelve; and by this regu- 
lation, punishment would almost immedi- 
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ately follow the commission of crime, and 
the gaols would not be so densely crowded 
as at present. 

Mr. Godson had great pleasure in se- 
conding the Motion of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman; and he should take 
the opportunity of observing, that he would 
move in Committee, that stealing from the 
person, embezzlement, and a second con- 
viction, be added to the offences contem- 
plated by the Bill. 

Mr. Hughes Hughes rose to inquire of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman (the 
Solicitor-General), why the Chief Judge 
and the two other Judges in Bankruptcy 
were among the Judges of the proposed 
Court appointed by the Bill? Considerable 
surprise had been expressed in the City 
of London on the appearance of those 
learned persons in the Bill, who seemed 
to have no natural connexion with a 
Criminal Court. He would take this op- 
portunity of giving notice of his intention, 
in the Committee on the Bill, to move, 
that the parishes of Bromley and Becken- 
ham, in the county of Kent, be comprised 
within the limits of the proposed Court; 
and the insertion of words in clause 17th, 
saving the rights and privileges of the 
Sheriffs of the City of London, and Sheriff 
of the county of Middlesex : also a clause 
to provide, that all and singular the enact- 
ments, persons, and authorities, made and 
given in and by the Act of George 4th, 
cap. 48, “ for enabling Courts to abstain 
from pronouncing sentence of death on 
certain capital felonies,” shall be deemed 
to extend, and shall extend, to the pro- 
posed Court. 

The Solicitor General said, that the 
reason why the three Judges in Bank- 
ruptcy were named in the Bill was, that 
in the absence of the Judges on circuit 
their assistance might be necessary to 
enable the Court to sit. 

The Bill was read a second time. 


Grand Juries. 
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Colonel Verner said, in moving for the 
second reading of this Bill, he begged to 
assure the House, that he was actuated 
by no feeling, but a desire to discharge 
what he held to be a public duty. He 


should, therefore, as briefly as possible, 
state to the House the objections attending 
the present system of swearing witnesses 
in Court, and the advantages which would, 
in his humble judgment, be derived from 
the change which he proposed to make, 
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Formerly it was the practice, in most 
counties in Ireland—in itself bad and con- 
trary to law—for Grand Juries to find bills 
of indictment upon the informations pre- 
viously taken, and which were usually 
sent up with the bills—and without a vivd 
voce examination. To provide against this 
practice, an Act was passed in the 56th 
George 3rd, requiring, that bills should 
only be found upon the production and 
examination of the witnesses in person 
before the Grand Jury. This Act directed, 
that the witnesses should be sworn in 
Court, and their names indorsed on the 
back of the bills, to which the Clerk of 
the Crown was to attach his signature or 
initials, and left it discretionary with the 
Court to send up the informations ; but 
provided that they were not to be evidence 
in support of the Bill. The object of 
sending the informations so before the 
Grand Jury, was to enable the Jurors 
to compare the evidence of the witness 
with what he had previously sworn, in 
order that, should it appear that he 
was swearing falsely, proceedings might 
be instituted against him for perjury. 
The proposed Act would not interfere with 
the very useful provisions of the Act to 
which he had alluded. It was merely in- 
tended to obviate certain inconveniences, 
and to bring the obligation, under which 
the witness deposed, more immediately 
before his mind. At present the adminis- 
tration of the Oath took place under cir- 
cumstances disadvantageous to solemnity, 
and to the furtherance of the ends of 
justice. The Clerk of the Crown, upon 
the first day of the Assizes, calls over the 
names of all prosecutors. In some counties 
these amount to several hundreds, and 
many hours are consumed in calling the 
names. As the Assizes advance, the wit- 
nesses are from time to time called, and 
sworn in batches of five, six, or seven, as 
the case may be, amidst the noise and 
confusion consequent upon such a pro- 
ceeding; the Oath pronounced as rapidly 
as possible, and the witness understanding 
imperfectly, if at all, the nature of the 
obligation he has just taken. The wit- 
nesses are then ordered to attend before 
the Grand Jury; and it often happens, 
that two or three, and in large counties 
such as Cork, eight or ten, days elapse be- 
tween the administration of the Oath, and 
the evidence given under its sanction. It 
must be obvious to every person in the 
habit of attending Assizes in Ireland, 
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either as a Magistrate or a Grand Juror, 
how great must be the difficulty to impress 
upon the mind of the witness, that the 
evidence he is giving before the Jury is 
under the solemn sanction of the Oath 
administered to him eight or ten days be- 
fore in the Court. But there were other 
considerations of equal, if not greater, 
importance to the ends of justice. In the 
interval between swearing the witnesses 
in Court, and giving their evidence before 
the Grand Jury, the friends of the prisoners, 
having ascertained, from their appearing 
in Court to be sworn, who the persons are 
who are to give evidence upon the trial, 
resort to all kinds of threats, intimidation, 
and bribery, to induce the witnesses not to 
give direct evidence, and not seldom with 
effect. Unable to resist, the witness either 
swears before the Grand Jury in opposition 
to what he has previously sworn before 
the Magistrate; or, when he comes upon 
the table, finds himself unable to identify 
the person, of whose identity, until that 
moment, he had never entertained a doubt; 
and it sometimes happens, that when all 
their efforts have failed, the witnesses are 
by force carried off, and the prisoner dis- 
charged for want of a prosecution. This 
Bill may properly be considered as forming 
a part of the Bill of the right hon. Secre- 
tary for Ireland, which was now about to 
come into operation, The fiscal duties 
being now separated from the other duties 
which Grand Juries have to discharge, no 
reasonable complaint can be made of the 
additional labour imposed upon them. 
The right hon. Secretary had informed 
the House, that he had been instructed 
by the Law Officers of the Crown to op- 
pose this Bill, and that they have assigned 
as a reason the difficulty which would 
attend the being able to identify the wit- 
nesses in case it should be necessary to 
proceed against them for perjury. Now, 
with every respect for the opinion of the 
Law Officers of the Crown in Ireland (he 
presumed the right hon, Gentleman meant 
the Attorney and Solicitor-General), he 
could not help saying, that without going 
out of that House, he thought the right 
hon. Gentleman could have found better 
authority, because, until appointed to the 
offices which they now held, neither of 
these Gentlemen were in the habit of going 
circuit or attending Assizes. He regretted 
the absence of the hon. and learned 
Serjeant, and the member for Monaghan ; 
he regretted it doubly, because it proceeded 
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from indisposition. Were that hon. Mem- 
ber present, he would have explained much 
more fully and satisfactorily than he 
(Colonel Verner) was capable of doing, 
the advantages which would be derived 
from the change he proposed; being so 
convinced of its necessity, that he told 
him (Colonel Verner), he had intended 
proposing, during the last Session, a clause 
to be added to the Grand Jury Bill to this 
effect; and he believed it would be ad- 
mitted, that that hon. Member’s experience 
on this subject was fully as good, if not 
better, than that of the Law Officers of the 
Crown. In reply to the opinions of those 
Gentlemen, as stated by the right hon. 
Secretary, with regard to the greater diffi- 
culty of proving the identity of the wit- 
nesses in case of perjury, he should beg 
permission to read a few words from a 
Letter he received within these few days, 
from as high legal authority as any in 
Ireland; they were thus :—‘ Your Bill 
will greatly facilitate prosecutions for per- 


jury; indeed, under the present system, 


I know not how such a prosecution can 
be maintained against a witness who has 
gone back of, as the phrase is, or, when 
before the Grand Jury, contradicts his 
sworn informations. Who is there that 
can prove that the witness has been sworn 
to give evidence before the Grand Jury ? 
Is it the Judge? It is not pretended that 
he can take notice of the individuals who 
are sworn. Is it the Clerk of the Crown ? 
Quite impossible under the present system 
when they are sworn in groups, and amidst 
such confusion, whereas in the method 
which you propose, it is much more than 
probable, that the foreman or other Grand 
Juror, who calmly in the Jury-room ad- 
ministers the Oath to the witnesses one by 
one, would be able to prove, that he had 
been sworn.” He could assure the House, 
that he had not undertaken the bringing 
in of this Bill without consulting those 
whose knowledge and experience enabled 
them to form an accurate judgment upon 
it, and he was happy to say, he had the 
approbation of every individual to whom 
he had spoken, from the Bench down. 
Upon the present occasion, he looked upon 
Magistrates and Grand Jurors as no in- 
competent judges, and he believed it 
would be found, that they were unusually 
favourable to the adoption of the plan he 
had recommended. In reply to the ob- 


servation of the hon. and learned Member 
(the Solicitor-General), he had only to say, 
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that he did not fur a moment doubt that 
hon. and learned Member’s judgment with 
regard to the best system to be adopted 
in this country; but with regard to the 
practice best calculated for Ireland, he 
could not yield the opinions of those, 
under whose direction he proposed this 
Bill, even to those of that hon. and learned 
Gentleman. When he brought the mea- 
sure before the House, he did not calculate 
upon the possibility of its meeting with 
any opposition ; however, after the declar- 
ation of the right hon. Secretary, he should 
not put the House to the inconvenience 
of a division, but beg leave to with- 
draw it. 

Mr. Shaw thought it would be a very 
ungracious course to pursue, if the Govern- 
ment should throw out the Bill in its pre- 
sent stage. If it were read a second time, 
the House would have another opportunity 
of taking the discussion, which it was then 
too late an hour to enter upon, and of 
distinetly understanding the nature of its 
provisions. Asat present advised, he was 
inclined to think that an oath would be 
administered under circumstancesofgreater 
sanctity and solemnity, under the provi- 
sions of the Bill, than by the present prac- 
tice; but still he should be unwilling to 
make any hasty change in a matter of this 
important nature against the opinions of 
those authorities to which the right hon. 
Gentleman, the Secretary for Ireland, brad 
alluded. He hoped, however, that he 
would consent to let the question stand 
over. 

Mr. Godson was opposed to the intro- 
duction of a principle into Ireland, for 
which there was no precedent in England. 

Mr. O'Reilly said, he entertained a 
very strong objection to the present sys- 
tem, because it gave Grand Juries in Ire- 
land an opportunity of finding just what 
bills they pleased. ‘That it had that ten- 
dency he must repeat; and if it were not 
then so late, he would undertake to prove 
the assertion. 

Colonel Perceval said, that, the ob- 
servations of the hon. Member who 
had just sat down, as well as the 
tone and manner in which they were 
uttered, could not be permitted to pass 
unnoticed. He presumed that these 
observations came from a gentleman who 
had been used to sit on Grand Juries, If 
so, he could only say, that the hon. Mem- 
ber must have belonged to Grand Juries 
of a description such as he never had the 
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honour of meeting with. He most solemnly 
declared, in the presence of the House, 
that he never knew a Grand Jury find 
bills as their fancy might dictate ; nor did 
he believe, that any Grand Jury in Ireland 
pursued any but a conscientious, and 
honourable, and straightforward course. 
He did not agree in the objection taken 
by the hon. Member below him, because, 
in the event of a prosecution for perjury, 
Grand Jurors are authorized to give evi- 
dence in a court of justice of what occurred 
in a Grand Jury-room, and thus the oath 
of secrecy which a Grand Juror takes, 
does not disqualify him from being a wit- 
ness, There could not be much regard 
paid to the sanctity of an oath, adminis- 
tered as it was under the present system. 
A man was sworn inan angle of the court 
by the Crier, amidst the noise of the 
Court, when not a single word could be 
heard. By the Bill of his hon. friend, the 
Foreman and twelve members of the Grand 
Jury would, in every case, necessarily be 
present, one of whom, being a magistrate, 
would be qualified to swear the witnesses ; 
and he confessed, under these circum- 
stances, he thought the Bill would be an 
improvement on the present system. 

The Solicitor General objected to the 
principle of the measure, and said, he 
should oppose its further progress. Much 
business was done by Grand Juries in Eng- 
land, but it was never impeded by the 
form of their oath. This measure would 
introduce another discrepancy into the 
laws of the two countries, while the ob- 
ject generally contemplated was to assi- 
milate them. 

Bill to be read a second time that day 
six mouths, 


WOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, May 13, 1834, 


MinuteEs.] Bills. Read a second time:—Court of Chan- 
cery (Ireland), 

Petitions presented. By Earl BRowNLOow, from Grantham, 
for Protection to the Established Church.—By the Duke 
of GLoucgesTeEr, from former Members of the Universities, 
against the Admission of Dissenters; and from Faulk- 
bourne, against the Claims of the Dissenters. 


AcricutturaL Disrress.] The Earl 
of Coventry said, he was intrusted with a 
petition from the county of Worcester, 
most numerously signed by 3,200 persons, 
complaining of agricultural distress, and 
praying for relief. None of the junior 
branches of families were included amongst 
the signatures. The petitioners were 
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all individuals practising agricultural pur- 
suits. As to the payment of rent, so 
far as he was concerned, he had no cause 


to complain; but he understood some of 


those payments were made out of capital, 
which he thought was a very hard mea- 
sure, as it affected people who were willing 
to work, and who ought to be enabled to 
support themselves by the fair profit 
of their labour. It was said, that the 
present distress was in a great measure 
occasioned by the change in the currency. 
He did not understand that subject, and 
therefore he had not grappled with it; 
but he had seen the opinions of others 
with respect to it, and those opinions 
he would be ready to state to their 
Lordships when any proposition on the 
subject of agricultural distress was 
brought before the House. He thought, 
that it could do no harm to entertain 
that question ; but, on the contrary, if it 
were deemed worthy of consideration, 
that the investigation might do much 
good. He believed there was not one of 
their Lordships who did not feel anxious 
for the prosperity of the agricultural in- 
terest, and, in touching upon this ques- 
tion, he had not the least idea of embar- 
rassing his Majesty’s Government ; more 
especially as a noble Lord in the other 
House had admitted, that agricultural 
distress did exist, and expressed a strong 
desire to grant every possible relief. He 
presented the petition purely and simply 
as it had been put into his hand; agree- 
ing with the petitioners, that, if even no 
relief were granted, the subject was one 
which deserved their Lordships’ first con- 
sideration. 


Enraits (Scotrann).] The Earl of 
Roseberry, in moving the second reading 
of these Bills, observed, that the import- 
ance of the subject would at once be seen, 
when it was considered, that in one sense, 
they would affect the whole landed pro- 
perty of that country; and the difficulty 
of it was apparent by his reminding the 
House, that no satisfactory Act had yet 
been passed as to these entails, and that, 
although for the last six years, measures 
respecting them in the shape of Bills, 
had been before the House of Commons, 
no successful result had attended them. 
He had availed himself of this interval to 
reconsider the opinions he had formed, 
and which he had delivered in the Select 
Committee of the Commons, to collect 
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the sentiments of those most couversant 
with, or interested in, the question in 
Scotland, and to endeavour to discover 
the views which would be taken by the 
Ilouse, were the matter fairly brought be- 
fore them; and he had framed the Bills 
conformably to these reflections and in- 
quiries. ‘To any one who had looked into 
the subject, it would be seen, that it 
naturally divided itself into two heads, 
distinct in some important respects, re- 
quiring a separate consideration, and a 
different treatment, and therefore calling 
for the measure being embodied into two 
Bills ; for although the objections to per- 
petual entails applied to those in being as 
well as those to be executed hereafter, yet 
as private rights of great importance were 
involved in the former, which ought to be 
held inviolate, a different corrective became 
necessary for them. ‘The evils of these 
perpetuities had always been thought 
numerous and great. They were a con- 
stant impediment to the full improvement 
of the soil; thev impoverished and de- 
pressed families whom it was their pro- 
fessed object to support and preserve ; 
and they interfered with that interchange 
of land, which was not only injurious to 
the community, but hostile to one of the 
objects of a power to entail, that of grati- 
fying the ambition to form families, besides 
depriving persons of the means, for cen- 
turies together, of making changes con- 
formable to the varying circumstances of 
events. It was deserving of remark, that 
the Act of 1685, the basis of this system, 
was not passed so much to encourage 
a landed aristocracy, as indirectly to de- 
feat the Jaw of forfeiture, so much dreaded 
at that period, and it had continued for 
150 years in force, not only after all fears 
of the kind had ceased, but when, by a 
British statute, the cruel doctrine of cor- 
ruption of blood in high treason, had been 
transferred to Scotland. From whatever 
cause, however, it originated, the effect 
had ben to lock up in strict entail, vast 
masses of property in that country, a 
quantity progressively increasing, and 
which, unless speedily checked, must 
absorb the greater share of it to the 
manifest obstruction of its enterprise and 
industry. He had procured two authentic 
returns, one of the valued rent of fifteen 
counties, by which ten appeared to have a 
larger proportion of entailed than of unen- 
tailed property, the other of the number 
and proportion of entails recorded, by 
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which, it was shown, that between 1805 
and 1828, 115 more deeds were made 
than the largest number in any correspond- 
ing period. But besides these facts and 
remarks, the House should recollect the 
change which the law had undergone 
since the judgment on the Queensberry 
cause—that, prior to that decision, an heir 
could do whatever he was not actually pro- 
hibited from by the entail; that he could 
consequently grant leases of any duration, 
or for any rent, and even take entry 
money; that all these relaxations are over- 
turned, and that the rigours of entails 
being thus increased, their bad effects, both 
to individuals and the country, are greatly 
augmented. It was in order to prevent 
their future increase, that the Bill to regu- 
late the entailing of land was presented, 
and it was to mitigate the severity of exist- 
ing entails on individuals, by means which 
became an instrument of greatly counter- 
acting their mischievous tendency on the 
public, without violating any sound prin- 
ciple, or infringing any private right, that 
he earnestly recommended the other. The 
House would recollect, that Parliament 
had frequently interposed, and, in defiance 
of the restrictions imposed by entailers, of 
its own authority over-ruled them, in order 
to assist the owners of these estates, or to 
serve the public. On two separate occa- 
sions, it had more particularly evinced its 
sense of the evils of this system, by passing 
first the Montgomery Act, and, in 1824, 
the Aberdeen Act; but, unfortunately, 
these were found ineffectual to their pur- 
poses, frequently increasing the mischiefs 
they were intended to avert, and some- 
times originating others growing out of 
themselves, none of which, he believed, 
would be effectually removed, or met, but 
by the additional powers he proposed to 
grant. After detailing the various objec- 
tions to which these statutes were found 
liable, the noble Earl said, that it was to 
counteract these defects, and to surmount 
these difficulties, that the power was given 
by one of the Bills to borrow, by heritable 
bond, with an alternative to sell to a cer- 
tain extent; this permission being founded 
on the safe and rational, as well as com- 
mon principle introduced into family set- 
tlements, that where a right of change is 
given, a power of sale, to liquidate a part 
at least of it, ought to ‘be also conferred. 
He pointed out some of the most promi- 
nent advantages which would arise from 
agreeing to the principle, and adopting the 
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leading enactments of these Bills—the in- 
creasing improvement of the country—- 
the additional stimulus to acquire land, 
and the power to purchase it—and the 
rearing that most valuable class, a yeo- 
manry, or body of small proprietors, now 
too scarce in Scotland, but most desirable 
to foster and encourage. After noticing, 
that probably in defence of entails would 
be urged the improved condition of such 
estates, and that, notwithstanding the 
amount of them, there was abundance 
of land in the market, he affirmed that 
much more improvement would have taken 
place under a more liberal law, and that 
the quantity of land now on sale, which, 
however, did not prevent a great local 
want of it, was a most powerful reason 
for passing one of these Bills, in order 
to prevent additional evil by those great 
estates passing into hands who might en- 
tail them in perpetuity. He concluded 
by stating, that he had no private object 
to gain by these measures—that he should 
never take advantage of their provisions, 
and that, therefore, if his opinions were 
erroneous, they were, at all events, ex- 
empt from all the bias or partiality which 
self-interest might inspire; and this, he 
trusted, of itself, would make an im- 
pression on the House, favourable to 
these Bills. 

The Earl of Mansjield rose to oppose 
the second reading of the Bill. He 
thought the better course for the noble 
Earl to have adopted would have been to 
propose that both Bills should be referred 
to a Select Committee, and given the pre- 
ference, in the order of procedure, to that 
which related to the law as it affected 
future entails. [The Earl of Rosebery 
was understood to say, that he would 
have no objection to adopt that course. ] 
But even in that case he (the Earl of 
Mansfield) would have objected to the 
second reading because it might hereafter 
be inferred, that their Lordships were 
favourable to the principle of the measure. 
It was true that objections to the present 
law of entail did exist in the minds of 
some persons, and that several petitions 
had been presented to their Lordships to 
do away with the existing law on the sub- 
ject; but he denied, that the law was 
generally felt to be a grievance, and he 
trusted their Lordships would not repeal 
the present law with indecent haste, to 
remedy a grievance which was not gene- 
ral. He was sorry to differ from the 
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noble Earl, but such was his strong opin- | 
ion on this Bill that he could not even 
agree to the second reading. As to going | 
at all to a Select Committee with the pre~ | 
sent Bill, he was opposed to that, for their | 
Lordships were fully competent in the 
present stage to decide whether sufficient 
grounds had been laid for disturbing | 
or altering laws which had existed | 
for centuries. He was against referring | 
those Bills to a Select Committee. It | 
did not appear to him, that the law, as it | 
at present existed in Scotland, had been | 
the subject of general or just complaint, 
and he thought that they ought to pro- 
ceed with the greatest caution in the abro- 
gation of laws that had been in force for 
centuries. They should not repeal such 
laws without having the strongest proofs 
of their inutility, their inefficiency, or 
their mischievous tendency brought be- 
fore them. He thought it, therefore, his 
duty to move asan Amendment, that the 
Bill be read this day six months. 

The Duke of Hamilton said, that 
agreeing as he did in every word that fell 
from the noble Earl who last spoke, he 
should consider it his duty to negative 
the proposition of the noble Earl behind 
him in its present stage. He denied that 
the Law of Entail as established by the 
Act of 1685, was the subject of complaint. 
The fact was, that the complaints in Scot- 
land were in consequence of the altera- 
tions made in that law. The noble Earl 
had stated the number of Entails on the 
Register of Entails, as showing the extent 
to which land was tied up by the present 
law, but he (the Duke of Hamilton) con- 
tended, that the register was no criterion 
to judge by, inasmuch as every deed 
which tied up lands for a temporary pur- 
pose was registered as well as all real and 
effectual entails. He was decidedly op- 
posed to the present Bill, as it would dis- 
turb the fundamental principles on which 
the law of property in Scotland was found- 
ed, as settled by the Act of 1685. 
That was an Act which had long been | 
considered the fixed and settled law of 
the country; and if it were now unsettled, 
no law, or no principle in our Constitu- 
tion, could in future be considered fixed 
or sacred. If there was any law in 
which there should be no positive change, 
it was this, which had so long been con- 
sidered the fixed law on which the pro- | 
perty of Scotland was held. This law had | 
not only been carried down from their | 
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ancestors, and had been the means of 
preserving their estates through all the 
troubles which shook the country, but, by 
the Act of Union, it had been sanctioned 
and confirmed. Without giving any 
opinion as to whether the law, as estab- 
lished by the Act of 1685, was good or 
bad, he would say, that he preferred it to 
the Bill which the noble Earl proposed as 
a substitute. What did the noble Earl 
propose by this Bill? He proposed to 
repeal the Act of 1685, and, without re- 
ference to existing interests, or of those 


| interests which might hereafter exist, to 


introduce the most comprehensive and 
absolute system of spoliation, and that 
in the face of the law asat present estab- 
lished. He proposed, in order to relieve 
the present heir of entail, to give to the 
person in possession a facility in disposing 
of one-fourth of his estate, in defiance of 
the interests of all the future expectants 
under the entail. In adopting the noble 
Earl’s plan, they would be legislating as 
if there was but one party and one 
interest—that of the heir in possession— 
to be considered, and as if the interests 
of the substitutes were to go for nothing. 
He considered the measure as a mere 
endeavour to assimilate the law of pro- 
perty in Scotland to that in England, 
which could never be done, since the prin- 
ciples of the two laws were essentially 
different. He would only add, that if 
this Bill passed into a law, it might be 
considered that there was an end to all 
property and vested interests, as all per- 
sons connected with, or having an interest 
in property, might be deprived of their 
rights by a change in the law such as was 
now proposed by the noble Earl. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that he 
merely rose to state, that though he 
could not agree with the noble Duke in 
the opinions he had stated, yet, in voting 
for the second reading of the noble Earl’s 
Bill, he did so, not as agreeing to its 
details, but merely for the purpose of 
having it referred for further consideration 
and further discussion to a Select Com- 
mittee up stairs. This was a most im- 
portant measure, and its merits ought to 
be more fully discussed and considered 
than it was possible to do otherwise than 
by referring it to a Select Committee, and 
he therefore thought that the noble Earl 
was quite right in adopting that course 
of proceeding. He could not agree with 
the noble Duke in his opinion regarding 
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the Statute of 1685. The noble Duke 
seemed to consider it as the Magna 
Charta of property in Scotland, and 
would seem rather inclined to extend its 
operation instead of restricting ; nay more, 
he seemed, by a species of argument 
which could only occur to the noble 
Duke’s ingenious mind to come to the 
conclusion, that it was the nature of pro- 
perty to be entailed. Though he differed 
in his opinion from the noble Duke, he 
also differed from those who said, that 
there ought to be no entails. His opinion 
was, that to a certain degree, and within 
reasonable bounds, entails were not only 
useful, but highly beneficial in the present 
state of society. This was his opinion, 
which coincided, he believed, with the 
general feelings of the country. Having 
left both extremes—not agreeing either 
with those who said, that there should be 
no entails at all, nor with those who said 
that entails should be unlimited and in 
perpetuity—men’s minds seemed gener- 
ally to have settled into the opinion that 
the Law of Entail in Scotland could not be 
better regulated than it was under the 
English law. But let the noble Duke not 
be alarmed, for it was not the intention 
of his noble friend to propose the intro- 
duction of the English law into Scotland. 
No such idea had ever entered his head. 
However different the laws of property in 
both countries were now, they originally 
were the same, or nearly so. It was 
doubtful in fact, which was the original— 
whether the foundation of the law was to 
be found in Scotland, or in the oldest 
book on English law on the subject. It 
was now, however, thought, that the Eng- 
lish law was the oldest. But however 
that might be, the two laws were now 
totally distinct. The principles on which 
the laws of the two countries were founded 
and the machinery by which they were 
applied, were so different, that it was im- 
possible they could ever be assimilated, 
It never, therefore, entered the considera- 
tion of any man of sound mind—and 
certainly never was intended by his noble 
friend—to make the attempt. In any 
changes which might be made in the law 
as it at present stood, he should wish 
them to be founded on the principle of 
guarding the interests both of the heir in 
possession, and of those who might have 
a remote and contingent interest. He 
would, however, say, that he could not 
feel the same anxiety about the interests 
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of those who might hope to succeed some 
five hundred gentrations after this, as for 


those who had a more immediate interest. 


As for the Act of 1685, it was not ori- 
ginally intended for the purposes to which 
it was at present put. It was originally 
intended to prevent forfeitures, which at 
that time were very frequent; and it was 
not for some time afterwards that it was 
turned to the purpose of securing property 
for ever in families. It was monstrous to 
think that a person, by signing a sheet of 
paper before two witnesses, might lock up 
land to any amount for ten thousand 
generations, or as the Scotch Jaw has it, 
‘As long as grass grows and rain falls,” 
leaving no remedy for his rash act, except 
the interference of the Legislature. The 
only question before them now was, should 
any means be taken to prevent such pro- 
ceedings, but it was a matter for after- 
consideration what these means should 
be. And he hoped their Lordships would 
not throw out the Bill on the second 
reading, when it was proposed that it 
should be referred to a Select Committee 
for consideration. 

The Earl of Aberdeen said, that, in re- 
ference to a measure which he had intro- 
duced some years ago in regard to entails, 
and the object of which seemed to be now 
understood, he begged to state, that that 
measure was merely temporary; and if 
it had been intended to be permanent, no 
one would have given a more decided 
opposition to it than himself. His object 
then was, to remove a great grievance 
which was severely felt in Scotland in 
consequence of a decision of their Lord- 
ships’ House—a_ grievance which the 
noble and learned Lord who pronounced 
it deplored so much (though he could not 
but administer the law as he found it), 
that he even pledged himself to bring for- 
ward a measure to remedy it if no one 
else would take it up. In introducing that 
measure, he had no intention that it should 
be final; on the contrary, he firmly ex- 
pected, that the noble and learned Lord 
on the Woolsack, or some other person 
more capable of the task than he was, 
would take the whole of the laws of entail 
in Scotland into his consideration, and 
introduce a general measure regarding it. 
He(Lord Aberdeen) felt, that some further 
measure was necessary, but whether the 
Bill of the noble Karl would answer the 
purpose proposed he could not exactly 
say. His opinion was that it would not ; 
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but at the same time he would vote for | tuents, praying the House to institute an 
the second reading, for the purpose only | inquiry into the present mode of admitting 
of having the subject referred to a Com- | persons to practise at the bar. They ob- 
mittee, and he reserved to himself the | jected to the present mode of admission, 
privilege of opposing the details, if he| and he fully concurred with them in 


should think it necessary to do so, till a | 
; one body should have the power of ex- 


future stage of the Bill. 

Viscount Melville would vote for the 
second reading, without pledging himself 
to the details of the Bill. At the same 
time he would say, that he did not believe 
the evil consequences of the present law 
to be so extensive as was generally be- 
lieved. The measure was one of great 
importance, and he hoped it would be 
fully discussed and considered before it 
was passed into a law. 

The Amendment was withdrawn, and 
the Bill read a second time, and, with the 
Entails Relief Bill, was referred to a 
Select Committee. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, May 13, 1834. 


Minutes.]} Petitions presented. By Mr. Henry HANDLEY, 
from several Places in Lincolnshire, for the Removal of 
Smithfield Market.—By Mr. Barine, from several 
Places, for Protection to the Established Church; from 
the Farmers of Essex, in favour of the Islington Market 
Bill.—By Alderman Woop, from three Places, for the 
Redemption of Tithes.—By Mr. WILpraAwAm, from 
Nantwich, for the Remission of the Sentence on the 
Dorchester Labourers; from Chester, for Triennial Par- 
liaments, and Vote by Ballot.—By Mr. Briscor, from 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and 
for the Better Treatment of Dumb Animals.—By Viscount 
PALMERSTON, from Fishermen of Chester, for some 
Regulations relative to the Oyster Fisheries.—By Sir C. 
BurreEwL, from Rusper, for the Re-enactment of the 
Labour-Rate Act.—-By Mr. W. Evans, from Bredgar, for 
the Repeal of the Malt Tax.—By Sir Robert BATESON, 
from Belfast, for an Inquiry into the Causes of the Increase 
of Drunkenness.—By Colonel Lycon and Sir THOMAS 
FRREMANTLE, from Worcester and Hillsden, for Relief 
to the Agricultural Interest.—By Mr. WiLks, from St. 
Luke’s, Westminster, against the Poor Laws Amendment 
Bill.—By Mr. Lampton, from Houghton-le-Spring, for 
the Repeal of the Export Duty on Coal.—By Mr. Fincu, 
from one Place, for Protection to the Established Church. 
—By Mr. O'Dwyer, from Drogheda, for Diminishing 
County Rates.—By Sir JoHN SEBRIGHT, Messrs. WIL- 
BRAHAM, FENTON, WILKS, and SCHOLEFIELD, from a 
Number of Dissenting Congregations,—for Relief to the 
Dissenters.—By Mr. W. Parren, from the Hand-Loom 
Weavers of two Places, for a Board of Trade, and for 
Relief.—By Mr. JAMes MackENzik, from two Places, in 
favour of the Sabbath Observance Bill.—By Messrs. 
FIELDEN and Gopson, from the Retailers of Beer in 
Halifax, Kidderminster, and Oldham,—for being placed 
on the same footing as Licensed Victuallers.—By Mr. 
Suawe, from two Places, against the Poor Laws Amend- 
ment Bill.—By Captain Jongs, from four Places, for 
extending the Provisions of the Lord’s Day Observance 
Bill to Ireland.—By Sir G. StricKLAND, Sir J. SEBRIGHT, 
Sir C. Burrewi, Sir E. Knatcueut., Colonel Lyaon, 
and Mr. Witson Parren, from a Number of Places,— 
against the Sale of Beer Act. 


Inns oF Courr.| Mr. Baring pre- 
sented a petition from 500 of his consti- 





thinking it highly objectionable, that any 


cluding persons from practising at the 
bar, and that for life, at their own will 
and pleasure. He also presented a similar 
petition from Colchester. 

Mr. Lennard presented a petition to 
the same effect from 300 electors of South 
Essex. He said, no means had been re- 
sorted to for the purpose of getting it up, 
and it was most respectably signed. The 
petitioners thought such an irresponsible 
and extensive power prejudicial to the 
public, and ought not to be intrusted to 
any body of men, still less to one over 
whom the public had no control. He 
considered it quite anomalous, too, that 
the hon. member for Colchester should be 
debarred from practising as a barrister, 
and yet be allowed to practise as a soli- 
citor. They considered such a power as 
that claimed by the Benchers wholly un- 
necessary, as barristers were constantly 
before the public, who were the best 
judges of their conduct, and who would 
not employ them if they were not deserv- 
ing of encouragement. They complained 
also, that justice had not been done to 
Mr. Harvey—that witnesses had not been 
compelled to attend—that they were not 
sworn, and that the judges should have no 
power to examine into the allegations 
against an applicant for admission, but 
rest satisfied with the certificate of the 
benchers. He entirely concurred in the 
sentiments contained in the petition, and 
trusted the question, as far as it related 
to the hon. member for Colchester, would 
have a fair and full investigation. 

Mr. O'Connell rose to move for the ap- 
pointment of a Select Committee, to in- 
quire into the practice observed by the 
four Inns of Court in London, and also 
by the King’s Inns, Dublin, upon the ap- 
plication of persons to be admitted 
students, and to be called to the bar; and 
also to inquire into the revenues of each 
Inn, and the application thereof. What 
had fallen from hon, Members on pre- 
senting these petitions would enable him 
to spare the time of the House, and so 
would, even to a greater degree, the sixth 
report of the Common Law Commis- 
sioners, which had just been laid before 
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the House. That report described the 
power claimed by the benchers as un- 
limited, unrestrained, and anomalous, 
while they had no power relative to the 
admission of solicitors and attornies. 
Such a tribunal was only intended to pre- 
vent the admission of improper persons to 
the bar. Now, it was important, that the 
House should consider whether or not 
there was any serious evil to be appre- 
hended from the admission of improper 
persons to the bar. The House should 
recollect, that the profession of a barrister 
was not one which, per se, entitled the 
party to any emolument, or which gave 
him a claim to any employment, unless 
such as the public might choose to give 
him. All a barrister had to do was, to 
undertake to discharge any specific duty 
which a party might choose to confide in 
him. The public were not, it should be 
observed, bound to place that confidence 
in any particular individual ; nor was the 
monopoly of the bar so very close as to 
impose a sort of obligation on the public 
to employ any particular person in this 
profession. The profession was most 
numerous, and, therefore, if any im- 
proper person found his way into it, 
there was the less likelihood of his obtain- 
ing employment. Was it not, then, a 
dangerous power to vest in the Inns to 
reject any person they might think proper ? 
—He would illustrate the hardship of the 
case by referring to the humble individual 
who had the honour of addressing the 
House. Suppose that, before he had 
been called to the bar, he had been an 
active politician, and that the benchers of 
the Inn to which he applied for admission 
had thought proper to reject him; he 
should thus have been excluded from 
the emoluments of a tolerably successful 
professional career, and from many other 
advantages. Or suppose the benchers 
had rejected the application for admission 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman near 
him (Sir James Scarlett), in comparison 
with whose success, his own was lu- 
dicrously small—suppose that any secret 
enemy of that hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had contrived to whisper away his 
character, and that the benchers had re- 
jected him; he would have had no 
remedy, and would have been deprived of 
the emoluments of his great professional 
knowledge, and the public would have 
lost the advantage of his professional ser- 
vices, It was impossible to exaggerate 
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the importance of the power possessed by 
the tribunal to which he referred; it was 
impossible to go too far in diminishing 
the difficulties of going to the bar. His 
own impression was opposed to the spe- 
cies of examination adopted with regard 
to persons going to the bar. The case of 
Wooler was a very strong instance in 
support of his principle. That man’s 
character was free from reproach ; but he 
was a working printer. From the talent 
and industry he displayed in his trade, his 
friends thought that he would rise to 
eminence if he was a member of the legal 
profession. But he was a working printer; 
and ina commercial country like England, 
—apparently for no better reason than 
that he made his livelihood by working at 
his trade—the application of Wooler to 
be admitted to one of the Inns of Court 
was refused, and refused without a remedy. 
He applied to the Court of King’s-Bench, 
and the only result of his application was, 
to assure him, that there was no tribunal 
which could hold out to him the remotest 
prospect of relief. Ought such an evil as 
that to be suffered 2? Was the present Go- 
vernment prepared to say it ought to 
continue? Suppose no investigation what- 
ever had taken place, would not the very 
case he had just cited, fully justify him in 
calling upon the Government to institute 
an inquiry? But he was relieved from 
the necessity of saying much on the sub- 
ject, for a previous investigation showed, 
that there was ground to justify the ap- 
pointment of a Committee. An investiga- 
tion had taken place—a report had been 
published—the necessity of relief was fully 
and forcibly pointed out—but the parti- 
culars of the relief required were, he was 
bound to suppose, with a most proper 
caution, left unexplained. There were 
four Inns in London, and the King’s Inn 
in Dublin, which had the power of de- 
ciding to a certain extent upon young 
men’s fortunes by refusing their admission. 
In the observations which he should feel 
it his duty to offer to the House, he should 
confine himself to the four inns of London, 
as what he should say of them would be 
equally applicable to the King’s Inn in 
Dublin. The first question which natur- 
ally suggested itself was, how did these 
Inns come to acquire this right? Was it 
from charter? Was it from Royal grant ? 
Had they it from Act of Parliament, or 
from any thing that could be called the 
law of the land? No, not from any of 
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these. There was no charter, no grant, 
no Act of Parliament; nothing that could 
be defined as law upon which this right 
was based. ‘The Report of the Commis- 
sioners was decisive upon that subject. It 
was, in fact, a voluntary society—a trades’ 
union of its own creation, which chose to 
exercise that right over the brothers of the 
trade. ‘The tailors of the ‘“ body” had, 
in fact, just as much right to exercise a 
jurisdiction over their brothers in the craft. 


Inns of Court. 


He would read an extract from the report | 
_ time, but, at the period he was “ keeping 


of the Common Law Commissioners 
upon the subject. Speaking of the privi- 
lege, the report says—‘ the origin of this 
privilege of the Inns of Court appears to 
be involved in considerable obscurity.” 
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ments, and were wont to study divinity 
upon the festivals. Every body knew 
that, at present, the apparatus of the Inns 
of Court, for the teaching of accomplish- 
ments had dwindled down to places for 
the eating of a certain number of dinners. 
The students had been in the habit of 
discussing questions of law, but they now 
only discussed mutton and beef, and drank 
bad port, while the benchers and barristers 
were provided with excellent claret. To 
be sure it might be improved since his 


his terms,” it was very bad indeed. He 
would also just mention that, at these 
Inns, so particular were they about the 


| personal appearance of the students, that 


Tt was observed by Lord Mansfield, in the | there was an order issued in the time of 


case of the King v. Gray’s Inn, Dang. 354, 
That the original institution of the Inns 
of Court no where precisely appears, 
but it is certain that they are not cor- 
porations, and have no charters from the 
Crown. They are voluntary societies, 
which for ages have submitted to Go- 
vernment, analogous to that of other 
seminaries of learning; but all the 
power they have, concerning the admis- 
sion to the bar, is delegated to them 
from the Judges; and in every instance 
their conduct is subject to their control, 
as visitors.’ From this extract it ap- 
peared, that the power which the Inns 
possessed concerning admission to the 
bar was delegated to “them by the Judges. 
But where did the Judges themselves get 
that authority? It is also said, that the 
Inns are subject to the Judges as visitors. 
Now, if there was any one species of au- 
thority which more than another ought to 
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be exercised under the surveillance of 


Parliament, it was that visitorial authority 
alleged to be invested in the Judges. It 
was, as hon. Members were aware, abso- 
lute, and under no control, and, therefore, 
the more required correction, and the 
examination of Parliament. It would be 
found, that these Inns were, in their origin, 
what they were stated to be in the extract 
he had read, “ seminaries of learning.” 
It appeared, that in ancient times, the 
students were in the habit of pleading 
fictitious cases before the benchers, which 
were decided before dinner. Not only 
were they “ seminaries of learning,” but 
they were even seminaries of ‘‘ accom- 
plishments,” for Sir John Fortescue ob- 
served, that young gentlemen there learn- 
ed to dance, to sing, and play upon instru- 
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that every student 
should shave himself, or be shaved once a 
fortnight. Well, these seminaries had 
now dwindled into dining-rooms, and yet 
they possessed the power of deciding on 
the fortunes of young men, and very con- 
siderable property in addition. But why 
should he detain the House by arguments, 
when he had the report of the Commis- 
sioners to refer to? He would read an 
extract from that report, with respect 
to the admission of conveyancers and 
pleaders :—‘ With respect to the regula- 
‘ tion which relates to practising as special 
‘ pleaders or conveyancers, and the ne- 
‘cessity of obtaining, for that purpose, 
‘ the permission of the socicties, it appears 
‘ to us to be objectionable. Its apparent 
‘ object is, to prevent uneducated and in- 
‘competent persons from practising in 
‘those capacities; but its effect is, to 
‘ make all persons, however well qualified, 
‘ hold their professions of special pleaders 
‘ or conveyancers, by the precarious tenure 
‘ of the pleasure of the benchers, and to 
‘ vest in those gentlemen a discretion very 
‘liable to abuse.’ Here, then, the Com- 
missioners clearly pointed out the evil 
which existed ; but had they suggested any 
remedy? No, they had not. The mis- 
chief was pointed out; the necessity of 
remedying it was clearly shown ; but the 
mode of remedying it was not even sug- 
gested. Was it possible for him to show 
a stronger case to justify the House in 
instituting an inquiry? Here were two 
most important branches of the profession 
left at the caprice of the benchers. He 
did not mean to cast any imputation upon 
the benchers ; he did not mean to deny, 
that the present benchers were the best of 
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all possible benchers—nor was it to be 
expected, that we should “ look upon their 
like again.” But was it not obvious to 
every Gentleman in that House, that 
the power which the benchers possessed 
should not be left in their bands? Was 
it not obvious, that that power should 
be brought under the control of Parlia- 
ment? The Report, to which he had be- 
fore referred, also stated, that the regula- 
tion with respect to the admission of stu- 
dents was unsatisfactory. Was not this 
an additional fact to strengthen the case 
for inquiry? In the Report which he 
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held in his hand there was the evidence of 


a gentleman named Curwood, eminent in 
his profession, who stated, that when he 
was about being called to the Bar, his ap- 
plication for admission was rejected by 
the Benchers; and why? For any crime 
—any fault of his? No; but simply be- 
cause a friend of his had had a dispute 
with one of the Benchers. ‘Thus did this 
gentleman lose twelve months of the most 
valuable period of his life, simply because 
his friend had quarrelled with a Bencher. 
How did that House know how many 
more might have been similarly aggrieved. 
All they knew was, that every man who 
applied for admission to the Bar was liable 
to be so injured. ‘Then, as to the call to 
the Bar. It appeared that the Judges 
might be appealed to as visitors. Now, 
Heaven knew, the Judges had quite 
enough to do in their judicial capacity ; 
but even suppose they had not, did not the 
Report of the Commissioners satisfactorily 
demonstrate, that the present mode of in- 
vestigation was most unsatisfactory? It 
was secret: carried on, it might be, be- 
hind the backs of those most interested 
in it: no “notice” given to the party 
complaining : the tribunal had, too, the 
power of excluding the public. When a 
party was heard before them, they might 


condescend—for it would be a mere act of 


condescension—to hear witnesses in his 
behalf. But who were these witnesses ? 
Ought they not to come before the tribu- 
nal with, at least, some suspicion resting 
upon them, imasmuch as they were 
voluntary, and not subpoenaed witnesses ? 
The tribunal granted no process to com- 
pel the attendance of witnesses. Why, 
in a case of the most trifling description, 
if only twenty- pence were at stake, ora 
case of trivial assault were at issue, the 
Court granted a process to compel the 
attendance of witnesses; but here, where 
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character, above all price, was at issue, no 
process was granted to procure evidence 
by compulsion. Thus, in cases before 
this tribunal, every witness came forward 
with this taint, that he must be, in some 
degree, a partisan, inasmuch as he comes 
forward a voluntary witness. In page 9 
of the Report it was said,—* It would be 
right, also, in our opinion, to establish, by 
way of positive regulation, that, in all 
cases where an application is rejected, 
whether it relates to admission as a stu- 
dent or to the call to the Bar, the party 
applying shall have notice, in writing, of 
the cause of rejection, shall be allowed to 
clear himself from aay charge of miscon- 
duct which it may involve; and for that 
purpose shall be at liberty to make his de- 
fence either in person or by Counsel, and 
to produce evidence; and that a full re- 
port of the whole evidence and other pro- 
ceedings before the Benchers shall (in the 
event of an appeal) be laid before the 
Judges.” A “regulation” was recom- 
mended by the Commissioners ; but in his 
opinion, legislation would be infinitely the 
better way of arranging the whole matter. 
But he felt, that this subject involved a 
case of importance ; and it was one from 
which he would not shrink. It was not 
his wish, nor was it the wish of his hon. 
friend (the member for Colchester) to 
throw any imputation upon any indivi- 
duals, but the decision in his case was not 
given before the public; and, after all, 
there was no better guardian of judicial 
integrity than public opinion. If those 
who judged were always sensible, that 
their judgment would be revised by a tri- 
bunal, from whose decision there was no 
appeal, they would, perhaps, be more 
generally careful in coming to a decision. 
His hon. friend had been, since 1818, a 
Member of that House. Six times had a 
popular constituency selected him at. six 
different elections. The people of Col- 
chester—his neighbours—who had the 
best opportunities of being acquainted 
with his character, had thus stamped upon 
it the broad seal of their approbation. 
He was fit to be a Member of that House, 
and yet was not deemed fit—for what ? 
To run his chance of getting a brief from 
any one who might think proper to con- 
fide the management of their lives, liber- 
ties, or properties to his zeal, integrity, and 
talent. Did not this case, then, demand, 
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trumpet-tongued, that an inquiry should 
take place ? 


He (Mr, O'Connell) had 
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read the case which had been made 
against his hon. friend; and, without 
meaning in anywise to disparage the tri- 
bunal which had given the decision, he 
most solemnly and firmly asserted his 
conviction, that never was there a man 
more grievously or more unjustly injured 
than the hon. member for Colchester. 
Had he to address a Jury ou this subject, 
selected with even moderate fairness, with 
such a case as his hon. friend had, he 
would stake whatever professional reputa- 


tion he possessed, that he could not fail of 


obtaining a verdict. This was his firm 
and conscientious conviction—not as an 
advocate, for he rather stood there as a 
Judge thanin any other capacity. With 
the hon. Gentleman he was only in poli- 
tical friendship. He agreed with the hon. 
Gentleman on some political subjects, and 
differed from him upon others, and of as 
much importance as any subject that 
could come under consideration. But, in 
speaking as he had done, he merely dis- 
charged what he felt to be a duty; and, 
with the impressions which were upon 
his mind, he could not suppose that the 
House would refuse a Committee of In- 
quiry. Could there be any fairer mode 
of inquiry than a Committee of that 
House? There both parties might have 
whatever evidence either might deem im- 
portant to support their respective cases. 
If a decision were given against his hon. 
friend, his mouth should be closed upon 
the subject; and he thought he might 
venture to make a similar promise for his 
hon. friend himseif. He would now offer 
a few observations to the House upon the 
revenue of these Inns. They had revenue ; 
but of what kind was it? ‘Phey were not 
a Corporation, nor did they hold it by 
any grant; yet they taxed the King’s sub- 
jects toa great amount. No man could 
be called to the Bar without depositing a 
large sum of money, and paying certain 
fees, and about 21/. in stamp-duty. The 


King’s Inn, iu Dublin, had an income of 


6,0002. or 8,0001. per annum. — Being 
obliged to allocate a portion of it toa par- 
ticular purpose, they erected a crooked 
stone building, in which were some of the 
public offices, while one dining-hall was 
reserved for the students. There was 
also attached a badly-arranged library. 
The Benchers who had the management 
of these affairs had taken upon themselves 
important public functions ; and the man- 
ner in which they discharged them was a 
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fit subject of inquiry. He could not see 
what opposition would be offered to the 
proposition for inquiry. It was demanded 
by the complaints which had been made ; 
—it was demanded by the Report which 
was upon the Table ;—it was demanded 
by the fact of unlimited and irresponsible 
power being vested in the hands of any 
body of men ;—it was demanded, by the 
sacredness of individual character ;-—it 
was demanded by the fact of the body re- 
ferred to being in the receipt of very con- 
siderable public revenue. All these con- 
siderations imperatively demanded, that an 
investigation should be entered into; and 
though prepared to enter into a detailed 
discussion of the different topics to which 
he had adverted, yet as he did not antici- 
pate any serious opposition, or any 
lengthened discussion, he should content 
himself by simply submitting his Motion 
to the consideration of the House. 

Sir James Scarlett said, that, as the 
Motion did not appear to be founded in 
any general principle, it would be neces- 
sary for him to examine a little the various 
statements or charges made by the hon. 
and learned Mover of the Resolution. He 
should do so not so much with a view of 
preventing inquiry, as for the purpose of 
endeavouring to point out the foundation 
upon which inquiry ought to proceed, if 


; inquiry should be thought necessary. The 


hon, and learned Gentleman had com- 
plained of the authority which he said the 
Benchers of the Inns of Court exercised 
over the admission of gentlemen to prac- 

tise as special pleaders and as convey- 
ancers. It was very true that, before any 
person could practise either as a special 
pleader or as a conveyancer, he must be 
admitted by some Inn of Court; but 
really the proceeding was so much a mere 
matter of form, in as far as the Benchers 
were concerned, that, upon their account, 
he as one of them, could have no objec- 
tion to any change whatever. The pre- 
sent system was pursued under an Act of 
Parliament, which dictated the course to 
be taken. The chief, if not only, diffi- 
culty imposed was in the shape of certain 
stamp duties; and if it should please his 
noble friend at the head of the Exchequer 
to repeal those duties, he, as a Bencher, 
could have no objection ; wel doubtless, 
gentlemen wishing to become conveyancers 
or special pleaders would be thankful for 
the change. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman appeared to think the practice op- 
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pressive. He had never heard of more 
than one complaint with respect to it, and 
that was a complaint from the respect- 
able practitioners of a neighbourhood, 
that a hedge lawyer had received his cer- 
tificate, to the prejudice of the character 
of the profession. He certainly thought, 
that ample, if not too much, facility was 
given to the obtaining of the certificate, 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
appeared to think was to be gained only 
by the Benchers being benefited. In 
consequence of the complaint to which he 
had referred, most of the Courts had, he 
believed, adopted a rule requiring, that a 
party, on applying for a certificate to prac- 
tise either as a conveyancer or a special 
pleader, should produce certain evidence 
of his respectability. But then it was 
asked, upon what authority did the 
Benchers of the Inns of Court interfere 
with the matter? He knew of none other 
than the Act of Parliament. It had 
pleased the Legislature to delegate that 
authority to the Benchers, and they exer- 
cised it in the way he had stated. As to 
the other parts of the Motion upon that 
point, he cared nothing for them. Another 
object of the Motion was, to institute an 
inquiry into the property of the Inns of 
Court. It was well known to those who 
had taken the trouble to make themselves 
acquainted with the subject, that these 
societies were voluntary, that their funds 
arose out of subscriptions or gifts from the 
different members, and that the property 
was as much private property as was the 
estate of any gentleman in the country. 
In saying this, however, he did not deny 
that that House had the power to institute 
an inquiry. Of course it had. It had 
also the power to institute an inquiry into 
the property of his noble friend (Lord 
Althorp) over the way, or of any other 
hon. Member; but he thought the expe- 
riment would be rather a dangerous one. 
That, however, was for the House to con- 
sider. He had only to state the fact as 
to the character of the property. The 
history of these societies was known to 
those who had taken an interest respecting 
their rise and early proceedings. They 
originated chiefly in a struggle between the 
Church and the gentry, and others anx- 
ious to cultivate the profession of the 
common law. For the purpose of estab- 


lishing the study of the common law | he was a hard-working printer. 
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they were countenanced and assisted at 


different times by the Crown. He would 
admit to the hon. and learned Gentleman 
that, in times long passed, the seminaries 
under those societies were numerous; 
but then it should be remembered that, 
in those days, the study of the law 
was commenced and pursued at a 
far earlier age than at present, so 
that law seminaries were not now so 
requisite as then. Then the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had asked upon what 
authority the Benchers of the Inns of 
Court took upon themselves the power of 
refusing to admit a person to the Bar ? 
Why, Lord Mansfield had answered that 
question. The Benchers had the authority 
of the Judges. But it might be asked, 
where did the Judges get their authority ? 
He did not know that any other answer 
could be given than that the practice was 
in consonance with that of every civilized 
nation. It was always held proper and 
advantageous to the community, that the 
Judges should have the power of regulat- 
ing as to those who should practise before 
them. Whether that wasa good or a bad 
practice he would not pretend to say. It 
was no part of the question before the 
House. If any hon. Member thought it 
a bad practice, let him bring in a Bill to 
alter it, and then he, as a Member of the 
House, should be prepared to discuss the 
matter. Certainly, in as far as he could 
speak upon experience the practice was 
attended with no inconvenience, but, on 
the contrary, effected much good. The 
case of attornies was somewhat different. 
By the Act of the Legislature that power 
was vested in the Judges under certain 
specified regulations. The Inns of Court, 
therefore, had nothing whatever to do 
with the admission of gentlemen as attor- 
nies. Now the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber had moved for a Committee of In- 
quiry, and he, therefore, contended that, 


in order to support his Motion, the hon. 


] 





and learned Gentleman ought to have 
specifically stated the cases which render- 
ed such inquiry necessary. He had, how- 
ever, not done so. To two cases only had 
the hon. and learned Gentleman even 
alluded ; the first was the case of Mr. 
Wooler. The hon. and learned Member 
stated that Mr. Wooler had been refused 
admission asa student on the ground that 
Now, if 


without the assistance of the Church those | such were the fact, it might be a very 
voluntary societies were formed ; 


and | good reason for bringing in a Bill to alter 
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the present practice, but it was no reason 
for inquiry into the conduct of the Inns of 
Court, unless it could be shown that the 
Benchers in so deciding had abused their 
trust. But, according to his impression, 
the statement of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman was incorrect, If he remem- 
bered rightly, Mr. Wooler was refused 
admittance, not because he was a hard- 
working printer, but because he had been 
twice convicted of publishing a seditious 
libel. [An Hon, Member: Only once]. 
That might be. He would not be posi- 
tive, but he thought that Mr. Wooler had 
been twice convicted. He would not 
attempt to say whether the decision of the 
Benchers was right or wrong on abstract 
principle, but he would contend, that it 
afforded no ground for inquiry by that 
House. He understood that some of the 
Law Commissioners had thought, that Mr. 
Wooler ought to have been allowed the 
right of appeal; that in fact a person 
claiming admission as a student ought to 
be allowed the right of appeal, as well as 
a student claiming admission to the Bar. 
In the case of Mr. Wooler, however, it 
was thought that the Judges could not 
entertain an appeal, and for this reason : 
The Societies were not formed by the 
authority of the Judges or under any 
power delegated by them, and, therefore, 
they had not the right to say to those 
Societies, purely voluntary ones, whom 
they should or should not admit. If the 
House, however, thought that one case of 
this kind was sufficient to call for an 
alteration of the present system, let the 
proper means be taken to effect it. [Mr. 
O’Connell: Mr. Wooler was not, in fact, 
convicted at all.] He could tell the hon. 
and learned Gentleman that he himself 
was present in Court when Mr. Wooler 
was convicted. The Universities exercised 
a similar power as to the admission of 
students, and he had not heard that any 
objection had been taken to their author- 
ity. For his own part he had no objection 
to the right of appeal being given to the 
person wishing to become a student, but 
it would be for the House to consider 
whether it would legislate in such a matter 
upon a single case, and that case was of 
the description he had stated. In _ his 
opinion the facilities given for the entrance 
of students were already ample. All that 
was required in the great mass of cases 
was the security of two householders for 
the payment of the Commons, and the 
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certificate of a Barrister, a member of the 
Court, as to the respectability of the party 
applying. In the Inn of Court to which 
he belonged there had been adopted a 
rule requiring that any person, before he 
was admitted a student, should give 
evidence that he was possessed of the 
rudiments of a liberal education. No 
deep or consummate knowledge was re- 
quired, but it was deemed necessary that 
the applicant should be versed in the 
elements of those branches of liberal 
knowledge, the pursuit of which was con- 
sidered absolutely essential to a fit and 
efficient discharge of the duties of a Bar- 
rister. Nor could he quit that point with- 
out stating, that this rule had been follow- 
ed by the happiest effects. It was in the 
Middle Temple that it had been adopted, 
and that Inn had since its adoption risen 
very much in public estimation. Then as 
to the taxation of which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had complained so 
heavily. These Societies did not profess 
to provide gratuitously eating and drink- 
ing for their members, and the students’ 
attendance at Commons being a part of 
the discipline they had to go through, 
they were called upon to pay a proportion 
of the cost incurred. The Societies also 
had to provide for the payment of the 
preacher and for some other objects which 
could not be avoided, and the students, 
as members of the Societies, were called 
upon to pay their share, which was not, 
however, large. The Legislature had 
imposed upon every Gentleman requiring 
admission as an attorney, the payment of 
a Stamp-duty of 1142.; and the Inns of 
Court had thought that the students for 
the Bar should, even in a pecuniary point 
of qualification, be placed upon an equality 
with attornies. They had, therefore, 
required that every student on entering 
should deposit 100/., that sum to be re- 
turned on his being called to the Bar. In 
Commons the Societies were divided into 
messes, each consisting of four. The cost 
of the dinner for each mess to the Society 
was, he believed, about 16s., and each 
student was charged for his dinner Is. 6d. 
Besides that sum he had a fee of 5/. to 
pay; but then he had the wine allowed 
without charge, and, therefore, he thought 
it something extraordinary for the hon. 
and learned Gentleman to talk of the Inns 
of Court raising money by taxation for 
their own benefit. With iespect to the 
Stamp payable on admission to the Bar, 
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with these the Inns of Court had nothing 
whatever to do. If the noble Lord (Lord 
Althorp) chose to remit them, the Bench- 
ers would make no objection. He then 
came to the second case which had been 
cited as a grievance. It was painful for 
him to have upon any occasion to make 
any observations in respect to that case ; 
still he should always be prepared fully to 
state his opinion, and the grounds upon 
which that opinion was formed, whenever 
the case was distinctly and properly 
brought forward. At present such was 
not the fact. Indeed, he complained that 
such a case had been alluded to incident- 
ally, and not in that clear and distinct 
manner in which it ought to have been 
brought forward, if investigation had been 
really intended. He would say this, that 
if the hon. member for Colchester, or any 
other hon. Member, thought that this case 
required inquiry at the hands of the 
HTouse, the Benchers who had judged it, 
would be ready to furnish not merely a 
Report of their proceedings, but of every 
scrap of evidence adduced before them. 
The hon. member for Colchester would do 
him the justice to admit, that when he 
first brought forward his case, he had 
laboured to the best of his ability to secure 
for it a patient hearing. Personal feeling 
against the hon. Member he declared 
most seriously and solemnly he had 
none. But having stated this much, he 
was bound to resist going into the matter 
in an irregular and unsatisfactory manner. 
And what was the history of that case ? 
It was complained, that the decision of the 
Benchers in 1822, of the Judges who had 
confirmed that decision, aad that the sub- 
sequent decision of the nineteen Benchers 
recently, were wrong. Then why, he 
asked, did not any hon. Member enter- 
taining such an opinion bring the case 
fairly and fully before the House? 
let the House look at the argument of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman. ‘“ What!” 
he exclaimed, “ after the people of Eng- 
land have returned the hon. member for 
Colchester to this House six several times, 
shall the Benchers of an Inn of Court be 
allowed to say, that that hon. Member shall 
not be admitted to the Bar?” Now per- 


2 ye 
rH, 


sonal matters of this description were 
always painful, and he would gladly avoid 
them; but still he was bound, as his con- 
duct in the execution of a public duty 
was called in question, to justify his pro- 
ceedings, 


There were some in that House 
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who were old enough to recollect the case 
of Colonel Cawthorne, who for several 
years represented the borough of Lan- 
caster. Colonel Cawthorne was tried 
before a Court-martial, and convicted of 
suppressing marching billet-money. After 
his conviction the case was brought under 
the consideration of the House, and Colo- 
uel Cawthorne was expelled. The people 
of Lancaster, however, again elected him, 
and he sat subsequently to his expulsion 
for three Parliaments. Now noone would 
contend that the House had not acted 
with perfect propriety in expelling Colonel 
Cawthorne, because when elected he was 
not the criminal he was afterwards proved 
to be. Once expelled, however, the House 
had done its duty; and if the people of 
Lancaster chose to re-elect Colonel Caw- 
thorne as their Represcutative they had a 
right todo so. But Colonel Cawthorne 
could never after his conviction have been 
admitted a Member of the Bar. Such a 
thing would have been impossible, and in 
fact, although Colonel Cawthorne was a 
student, he never applied to become a 
Barrister. He would not then go into the 
case of the hon. member for Colchester. 
ile repeated that he would not go into the 
case, simply aud plainly because it was 
not properly before the Ilouse. Let any 
hon. Member bring the case before the 
House, and he would be ready, point by 
point, to justify his decision as a Bencher 
of the Inn of Court. This much, how- 
ever, he would say. The hon, and learned 
member for Dublin had said, that he had 
read the ease, that he had considered it, 
and that he was decidedly of opinion that 
the decision come to was unjust. Now, 
he would assert, and with as much conti- 
dence as the hon. and learned Gentleman 
could by possibility assert anything, that 
there were not to be found in England 
nineteen Gentlemen actuated by the feel- 
ings of Gentlemen who would not concur 
in the decision come to by the Benchers 
in the case of the hon. member for Col- 
chester. The hon. member for Colchester 
might succeed in persuading a Jury from 
Colchester to come to a different judg- 
ment. He might even succeed in per- 
suading the hon. Member opposite who 
had presented a petition in his favour, 
but he would get no nineteen Gentlemen 
in the country to sustain this view. It 
was, however, upon these two cases that 
inquiry was called for. Would the House, 
then, sanction the Motion? Would it 
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upon such grounds proceed in a course 
which had for its object to alter a system 


which had been long tried and was of 


much importance to the country. If such 
a proceeding were to be sanetioned upon 
such cases, they ought to be brought 
directly under investigation, and fully in- 
quired into, With the exception of them he 
knew of no other Motion in which a person 
applying for admission had been refused. 
It was true that when he was a student 
Mr. Horne Tooke was rejected, but the 
ground was, that being in holy orders that 
Gentleman was not eligible for the Bar. 
{[Mr. O'Connell denied, that Mr. Horne 
‘Tooke was in holy orders.| At all events 
Mr. Horne Tooke was the rector of Brent- 
ford. If, however, it were thought desir- 
able the Judges should resume their 
authority he had no manner of objection, | t 
But he thought those functionaries had al- 
ready quite sufficient todo without burthen- 


ing them with an inquiry into every case of 


admission tothe Bar, Certainly, it could 
not be said, that under the present system, 
a monopoly injurious to the public was 
preserved. He found in every Court an 
abundance of Barristers. ‘There were, in- 
deed, sufficient not merely for the practice 
of the profession, but also for filling a 


multitude of commissions and places of 


occupation of that description. He did 
not know whether in that House it would 
be considered as a matter of much im- 
portance to maintain the character of the 
Bar; but his own opinion was, that, as 
the most important duties were intrusted 
to Barristers, it was for the interest of the 
public, that care should be taken to con- 
tine the profession in as far as possible to 
men of strict honour, high integrity, and 
good education. Such was his fecling, 
and any attempt to break down or weaken 
the character of the Bar, he should ever 
consider as a great public injury. The 
hon. member for Colchester had published 
his case; and no complaint could be made 
of his having done so, Some men acted 
for themselves, and others were advised by 
their friends. Perhaps it would be always 
better if the advice was professional. He 
had not read the case published by the 
hon. member for Colchester, but he had 
seen some of those who had read it; and he 
must say, that their opinion was, that the 
hon. member for Colchester had better 
have said nothing about it. That case 
was heard in the year 1822. It was de- 
cided by the Benchers against the hon, 
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Member, and that decision was confirmed 
by the Judges, Many years alterwards, 
when only foun of the Benchers, who ions 


fore tried it, were alive, and only two of 


the Judges, who had heard the appeal, 
were ou the Bench, the hon. Member 
again brought his case forward. It was 
again heard by the Benchers, and nine- 
teen of them unanimously decided in the 
saime way as their predecessors had done. 
If that decision were not satisfactory, the 
hon. Member might appeal to the Judges. 
The Benchers were ready to give up every 
particle of the evidence to any competent 
tribunal. Indeed, when the hon. Member 
had expressed a desire to know the 
grounds of the decision, he had been fur- 
nished with a precise copy of the language 
of every Bencher, for the opinions were 
taken seriutim, and formally noted. Such, 
then, were the grounds upon which the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had framed 
his Motion, and he contended, that they 
were in no way adequate to justify it. Uf 
the present sysiem were bad, let it be 
properly discussed and dealt with accord- 
ingly ; but against the present Motion, he 
would divide the House, because it sought 
to do that by indirect means which ought 
to be done only on plain and direct pro- 
ceeding. 

Mr. Hill supported the Motion. The 
principle in operation was bad, and, 
therefore, ought to be done away with, 
He denied, that Mr. Wooler had been 
convicted of alibel. — flis hon. and learned 
friend (Sir James Seariett) was mistaken. 
The finding was such, that there could be 
bo judgment upon it; and, in fact, there 
neverwasany. Mr. Wooler was ccmaidias 
of sedition, in the case with Sir Charles 
Wolseley; but the case of Mr. Wooler 
proved, most undeniably, that the Bench- 
ers of the luns might be influenced by 
political considerations in their decisions 
upon applications to be called to the Bar. 
The sole offence of which that gentleman 


could be accused, was the authorship of 


a certain political pamphlet; but, that in 
itself was sufficient to induce the Benchers 
to refuse his application for admission, 
But if the case of Mr. Wooler were not 
sufficient, that of Mr. Redhead Yorke 
placed the matter beyond the possibility 
of a doubt. Mr. Redhead Yorke had 
been convicted of a seditious libel, and 
the Bench of the Inn to which he be- 
longed as student, at once rejected his 
application for admission to the Bar. That 
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circumstance was, in itself, enough to 
prove that political considerations influ- 
enced the Benchers; but, in addition to 
it, he had to mention another still more 
convincing proof, namely, that on Mr. 
Redhead Yorke’s doing what Mr. Wooler 
never would do—on his recanting pub- 
licly his liberal opinions—the same Bench 
who once rejected, subsequently granted 
his application, and he was accordingly 
called to the Bar. These were instances 
demonstrative of a bad principle, and, in 
his opinion, powerful arguments in favour 
of the reform which the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin contemplated. With 
respect to the case of the hon. member for 
Colchester, there was a point which he 
felt very anxious to ascertain. He wished 
to know whether, if the member for Col- 
chester thought proper to appeal against 
the decision of the Benchers of the Inner 
Temple, would the Judges hear evidence, 
or would it be estopped by the Benchers’ 
certificate. 

Sir James Scarlett said, that if there 
were any evidence to be adduced on the 
other side, the Judges would either hear 
or have it reported to them. 

Mr. Hill understood, it was estopped 
by the certificate. He did not support 
this Measure, for the purpose of inculpating 
the Benchers. He would guard against 
giving any opinion on the case of the 
hon. member for Colchester, as he was 
ignorant of the facts of the case, but he 
thought there was sufficient grounds on 
principle to support the Motion before the 
House. First, he objected to the secrecy 
of the trial, and the want of the controlling 
power of public opinion; next to the 
want of power in the party most interested, 
to enforce the attendance of witnesses. 
Again, no notice of the charge was given 
by which the party could prepare for his 
defence. The principle was bad, and he 
should, therefore, support the Motion for 
Inquiry. 

Lord Althorp said, the House must re- 
collect, that the Motion before them was 
not for the introduction of any measure, 
but for the appointment of a Committee 
of Inquiry; and the question was, whether 
it were necessary to go into such a Com- 
mittee. The Common Law Commission- 


ers, in the Report to which the hon. and 
learned member for Dublin had referred, 
stated the objections to the present sys- 
tem; but the hon. and learned Gentleman 
said, that they did not point out the 
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remedies. Now, it being quite clear, 
that the Law Commissioners were more 
likely, on a question of this nature, to 
have evidence which would enable them 
to arrive at a sound conclusion, than any 
Committee of that House could possibly 
have, the better course would be to bring 
in some measure founded on the Report 
of the Commissioners. The Commission- 
ers might not go far enough in their 
recommendations ; but if it were wished to 
go further, it was not necessary to have a 
Committee of Inquiry. The recommend- 
ations of the Commissioners were, ‘“ in 
the first place, that, either by Act of Par- 
liament, or by authority of your Majesty 
in Council, the Societies be enjoined to 
allow, and the Judges of the Courts at 
Westminster to receive, an appeal from 
any Act of the Benchers of any Inn of 
Court, rejecting an application for ad- 
mission into their society.” But this was 
not all; for the Commissioners went on 
to say,—‘ It would be right, also, in 
our opinion, to establish, by way of posi- 
tive regulation, that in all cases where an 
application is rejected, whether it relates 
to admission as a student or to the call to 
the Bar, the party applying shall have 
notice in writing of the cause of rejection, 
shall be allowed to clear himself from any 
charge of misconduct which it may in- 
volve, and for that purpose shall be at 
liberty to make his defence either in per- 
son or by Counsel, and to produce evi- 
dence ; and that a full report of the whole 
evidence and other proceedings before the 
Benchers shall (in the event of an appeal) 
be laid before the Judges.” The Commis- 
sioners, therefore, agreed with the hon. 
and learned Gentleman in criticising the 
course which was adopted now, and, more 
than that, they recommended a specific 
remedy for the evil. Then he maintained, 
that it would be better to discuss the 
question upon the introduction of a mea- 
sure, than to have a Committee of Inquiry 
to overhaul that which had already been 
made. Some hon. Gentlemen might not 
think, that the suggestions of the Com- 
missioners went far enough; but if a 
measure were introduced upon the subject, 
grounded upon this Report, it would then 
be the proper time to propose any addi- 
tions or alterations, which in Committee 
might be deemed to be necessary. With 
this view, then, so far from thinking that 
a Committee of Inquiry on the part of the 
House would afford more facilities than 
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an actual measure, he thought that, after 
the Commission had been legally ap- 
pointed, they ought not to go into a Com- 
mittee of Inquiry of that House. 

Mr. Lennard said, he would not have 
troubled the House with any observations 
but for certain allusions made by an hon. 
and learned Gentleman. That hon. and 
learned Gentleman, indeed, had met this 
case with that astuteness which he be- 
lieved was peculiar to the course which he 
had pursued through life; the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had met the question 
with much ingenuity. He had had the 
honour to present, in a former part of the 
evening, a petition bearing on this subject, 
the object of which was, not so much to call 
upon the House to make an inquiry into the 
case of the hon. member for Colchester as 
into the privileges of the Inns of Court. 
He begged to state, that neither the peti- 
tioners nor himself thought it necessary to 
enter into the circumstances of the case, 
not thinking that the House would feel it 
to be a proper subject for investigation. 
What was the power of the Benchers, 
who had rejected the application of the 
hon. Member for admission to the Bar, 
without stating the grounds upon which 
that refusal was made? Was it not a 
great hardship that a person in defending 
himself should not have the power to sum- 
mon those witnesses who were necessary to 
his defence? The powers given to the 
Benchers were objectionable on four dis- 
tinct grounds :—First, That they did not 
give reasons for their decision. Second, 
Because the defendant could not summon 
witnesses. Third, Because the witnesse 
were not sworn. And, Fourthly, Because 
the Benchers did not give to the Judges 
the full statement of all the facts given in 
evidence. In conclusion, the hon. Gen- 
tleman said, that his vote would depend 
upon the sort of Bill which was about to 
be introduced into the House. There were 
many evils to amend, but if a Bill were to 
be brought in to remedy those evils, and 
to give to the hon. member for Colchester 
the assurance, that the opportunity would 
be given to him (and to*persons, in future, 
who might be similarly placed), the means 
of conducting their case—such a measure 
would satisfy him. With reference to the 
Benchers themselves, he had the honour 
of being known to Mr. Bickersteth—a 
gentleman who was universally respected 
—a gentleman, of whom he would say, he 
had never been the man to desert those 
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liberal principles which he had in early 
life avowed. 

Mr. Halcombe said, that in a discussion 
like the present, he could not but feel a 
deep interest in a matter which concerned 
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a professional brother. He had examined 
with great care and diligence into the case 
of the hon. member for Colchester, and 
he, therefore, could not remain silent, 
seeing that, he was perfectly convinced, 
that the hon. Gentleman had come out of 
the inquiry with honour to himself. There 
were two charges made. With reference 
to the first, it was perfectly evident, that 
the hon. Gentleman could have had no 
motive in purloining the document which 
had been declared to have been secreted 
by him. He had been at the mercy of a 
third party, and that individual was the 
father of his opponent’s attorney. One 
of the charges which had been made 
against Mr. Harvey by the Benchers was, 
that he had submitted to a verdict, with- 
out seeking to obtain a new trial. But 
Sir Samuel Sheppard had often, and in 
various places declared his conviction, that 
not the least imputation rested on Mr. 
Harvey. It was stated, too, that the 
party which gave the strongest evidence 
against Mr. Harvey, had acknowledged, 
on his death-bed, that he had done that 
gentleman great injustice. Again, an 
agreement had been found amongst the 
papers of one of the witnesses upon his 
son taking possession of his office subse- 
quently to his death, though a witness had 
sworn, that no such document was in ex- 
istence. This averment, however, was in 
the hand-writing of his opponent. He 
had had conversation with many respect- 
able persons, attornies and others, whom 
he could name, who were convinced, 
that upon the two chief charges par- 
ticularly, the hon. Member stood entirely 
acquitted. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson said, his hon. and 
learned friend (Sir James Scarlett) had 
not spoken at all upon the case of Mr. 
Wooler, beyond saying, that Mr. Wooler 
was convicted of a libel. But his hon. 
and learned friend knew, that little value 
could be attached to a conviction for a 
seditious libel in those times. Here, then, 
was one case for inquiry, a case of gross 
injustice, and the other was that of the 
hon. member for Colchester. He did not 
mean to impeach the conduct of the 
Benchers of the Inner Temple, but the 
mode of conducting the inquiry, which he 
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thought, must be anything but satisfactory 


even to themselves. He did not think, 
that he, as a man of honour, could have 
come to a satisfactory conclusion on the 
matter under such circumstances. The 
case immediately in question was one 
which was totally incredibie. The only 
charge was respecting a sum of 5001, 
which had been said to have been with- 
held from a person whose estate had been 
sold; but it appeared, that when this 
money was rendered to the party, he re- 
fused to accept it, because, he said, he 
was not entitled to it. Now, areason why 
he objected to following implicitly the re- 
commendation of the Commissioners, who 
had inquired into the matter was, that 
some of them were themselves Benchers. 
The right to admission, he would say, 
should be the qualifications of the party 
seeking to be admitted, though there might 
be cases in which something else would 
be required. There might, however, be 
cases in which the refusal to admit persons 
to the Bar might arise from party feeling 
and local persecution. That would be 
gross injustice, and in the case of Mr. 
Wooler that injustice had been commit- 
ted. He would contend, then, that the 
evil to be apprehended from this system, 
was much greater than that which would 
be likely to arise from admitting any per- 
son on the ground of his qualifications. 
The present system was more liable to 
abuse than any other which could be de- 
vised. This was a monstrous power. He 
wanted no other instance than those which 
had been quoted, to prove, that it was 
most absurd ; and the only reason which 
was given for its adoption was the practice 
of the Universities. But he did not 
wish to take his authorities from the 
practice of the Universities, because they 
were conducted upon exclusive _ princi- 
ples. He would say, that the person 
seeking to be admitted and refused, ought 
to have a public trial and examination. 
For these reasons, he thought, that the 
party refused admittance should have a 
mandamus to the Court of King’s Bench 
given him, with the liberty of sustaining 
his case by Counsel; and with this, and 
this only, should he feel satisfied that jus- 
tice would be done to all parties. If it 
were necessary to further the ends of jus- 
tice by legislative provisions, he thought, 
that a Committee of that House would be 
worth a hundred other inquiries. The 
gentlemen of the law might, manyo. em, 
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know the law better than the whole 
House put together; but, that House 
knew better how to correct the abuses of 
the law. Some remedy was required for 
this crying evil, and he would, therefore, 
vote for the Committee, 

Dr. Lushington said, that the sole ques- 
tion which the House were called upon to 
decide was, whether the Motion proposed 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman, the 
member for Dublin, was justified by the 
circumstances stated by hin? Now, the 
Motion of the hon. and learned Gbntle- 
man was for a Committee to inquire into 
the practice of the Inns of Court in Eng- 
land and Ireland, with reference to the 
admission of students; and also to inquire 
into the revenues of each Inn, and the ap- 
plication thereof. He thought, that no 
reason whatever had been stated, for in- 
quiry into the application of the revenues 
of each Inn. But a matter of infinitely 
greater importance for the House to con- 
sider was, whether upon such a Motion, 
the House should appoint a Committee to 
consider the practice of the Inns of Courts 
with respect to calling gentlemen to the 
Bar, with a view to make an alteration 


therein. He thought, that the case of 


the hon. member for Colchester had been 
most unjustly obtruded upon the House. 
It was an injustice to the hon. Member 
himself and to the House, because he was 
not aware that hon. Gentlemen had had 
an opportunity of entering into the merits 
of the case; and he begged, on his own 
part, to disclaim any observation upon it. 
Ue would not say, whether the Benchers 
of the Inner Temple were right or wrong ; 
for he had not read the minutes of the 
evidence, and, therefore, could not, as a 
man of honour, pretend to give an opinion 
upon it. The hon. member for Dover had 
interposed, with the weight of his own 
opinion, that which he was justified 

doing—but thehon. Member had added the 
weight of the opinion of others, which he 
was not justified in doing—namely, the 
weight of the opinion of certain un-named 
attornies. The hon. member for Colches- 
ter had two modes of proceeding open to 
him. First, he had the appeal to the 
twelve Judges ; and, secondly, that course 
which had been recommended by the hon. 
and learned member for Norwich (Sir 
James Scarlett)—namely, to make a Mo- 
tion for the production of the evidence. 
This, he apprehended, was not likely to 
be refused, and then the House would be 
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enabled to come to the question, whether 
justice had been done or not, He main- 
tained, that no gentleman, either in that 
House or out of doors, was capable of 
coming to a just decision upon the case 
of the hon, member for Colchester without 
having read the whole of the evidence in 
the case. God forbid, that he should say 
anything to prejudice or prevent an in- 
quiry into the hon. Member's case; but 
he would again repeat, that no person was 
competent to enter upon that inquiry who 
had not read the evidence. Whatever 
might be his own opinions upon that 
point, he must say, that he differed alto- 
gether from the doctrines laid down by 
the hon. and learned member for Dover ; 
and he must observe, that he could not 
take the opinions of that hon. and learned 
Member, though backed by those of the 
nameless attornies whom he had consult- 
ed, against the decision of the gentlemen 
to whom this case had been submitted. 
This was, perhaps, the only complaint 
which had been made against the Bench- 
ers of the Inns of Court. There certainly 
was the case of Mr. Wooler, who had 
been refused admission to the bar; but he 
would not take upon himself to. say, 
whether that gentleman had been justly 
dealt with or not; it was sufficient for him 
to know, that in the course of a long se- 
ries of years, only two such complaints 
had been made, to induce him to pause 
before he agreed to the course proposed 
to be followed. They knew, that learning, 
and talent, and ability, ought to be made 
tests for admission to the Bar. But he 
would say, these tests were not sufficient ; 
the first, and most important qualifications 
ought to be, high character, a spotless re- 
putation, unsullied integrity; these were 
the qualifications most requisite for a can- 
didate for admission to the Bar. It had 
been urged, that a public trial of a man’s 
talents and abilities was the best test of 
eligibility. He denied that it was. If 
there were to be examination, there must 
be some persons selected to decide, and 
who, he asked, were qualified to fill the 
office of Judges on that occasion? Who 
were most competent to protect the 
public interests, and, at the same time, 
support the character of the profession ? 
Surely these trusts would be best re- 
posed in the benchers of the Inns. If the 
question before the House were merely as 
to an inquiry with a view to the emenda- 
tion of any abuses shown to exist, he 
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would be the last man to oppose the 
Motion ; but he must say, that an inquiry 
into the qualifications of students could 
be placed in no better hands than those 
who held the office of benchers. They 
were men of the first practice, men of ac- 
knowledged talents, and of unimpeached 
character. They consisted, too, of meu 
of all parties. There were Radicals, 
High Tories, and Whigs amongst these 
Gentlemen with whom the decision on 
the case of the hon. member for Colches- 
ter rested. Amongst them were the hon. 
and learned member for Norwich,a Whig 
—{a laugh]. If the House had only per- 
mitted him to finish the sentence he was 
about to utter, there would have been no 
ground for that laugh. He knew, that 
his hon. and learned friend had been a 
Whig, and he was about to make allusion 
to that circumstance when he was stopped. 
But the whole of the parties were men of 
high honour and integrity, and incapable 
of being biassed by party feelings in such 
a case. From their decision, then, he 
felt it difficult to depart. When he found 
that the present system had existed for a 
series of years without blemish, and with 
advantage to the character of the profes- 
sion, he felt that they ought to be slow in 
adopting any sweeping innovation, He 
agreed with the Report of the Common 
Law Commissioners recommending that, 
in all cases where an application was re- 
jected, the party applying should have 
every facility allowed him of making his 
defence, either by himself or by Counsel, 
with the power of compelling the attend- 
ance of witnesses. Ile would go further, 
and say that where any dissatisfaction 
prevailed, he would allow an appeal to the 
twelve Judges. But there exisicd no 
grievance which could not be provided 
for by simple legislation. By this Motion 
they were called upon to enter upon a 
criminal inquiry into the practice of the 
Iuns of Court in England, and Ireland, and 
into the appropriation of their revenues, 
although no accusation had been breathed 
against any of them as to the misappro- 
priation of a single penny. Why was it 
that they were thus called upon to pro- 
ceed as if there were before them prima 


Jfacie evidence of the guilt of the parties? 


Why, the very inquiry would be an impu- 
tation upon those persons. He would 
again declare, upon his word of honour, 
that he had formed no opinion upon the 
particular case of the hon. member for 
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Colchester. If that hon. Member had 
taken his case before the twelve Judges, 
and had been refused redress or even inquiry 
[Mr. Harvey said, he had not had the 
power to do so.|—if he had done this, 
then his case would stand upon much 
more favourable ground for inquiry than 
he considered it did at present, and he 
for one would vote for an investigation, 
and for the production of all papers and 
evidence necessary to its completion. 
But if they were to take such a course, in 
the name of God let them proceed regu- 
larly upon it. 

Mr. Halcombe, in explanation, said, he 
had been charged by the hon. and learned 
member for the Tower Hamlets with 
having intruded his opinion upon the 
House and with having based it on the 
Opinions of certain nameless attornies 
whom he had consulted, in opposition to 
the opinions of the benchers who had de- 
cided upon the case of the hon. member 
for Colchester. He had only discharged 
his duty in delivering his opinion upon 
the case when it was brought before the 
House. The hon. and learned Member 
said, that none but those who had read 
the evidence could be competent to form 
a just opinion in the case ; but if the hon. 
and learned Member had done him the 
honour to attend to what he said he would 
have learned that he (Mr. Halcombe) 
had read the evidence. 

Sir Francis Vincent thought, that 
sufficient had been said to justify the ap- 
pointment of a Committee of Inquiry into 
the case of the hon. member for Colches- 
ter. Indeed he should like to have the 
inquiry extend to the whole objects of the 
Motion, because if these high function- 
aries had fallen off from the strict and 
impartial discharge of their duties, if they 
had sunk in the scale of social relations 
in society, it was time that they were re- 
stored to their original station. The hon. 
member for Norwich (Sir James Scarlett) 
had told them that the examinations of 
the law students were not severe. Perhaps 
not the inquiries, but it was in the power 
of these persons to prevent, by a certain line 
of examination any person from entering, 
against whom they entertained a prejudice. 
The examination, however, ought to be 
uniform and alike for all. It was not his 
intention to enter into the question of the 
funds of the Inns of Court, but he under- 
stood, that each bencher had, amongst 
other things, a set of chambers worth a 
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considerable sum, in which he might re- 
side altogether if he pleased. He would 
give the Motion his warm support. 

Mr. Pryme said, that, with regard to 
the question before the House, he con- 
sidered it one which, in every way, called 
for a Committee of Inquiry, that was its 
most proper shape. It should be con- 
sidered, that that inquiry would open the 
avenues which led to the highest branches 
of that profession from which the judicial 
Bench was formed. With the hon. and 
learned Gentleman he thought that purity 
of conduct and character were more highly 
to be esteemed than mere talents. With 
regard to the purity of Benchers, and 
other officers alluded to, he would mention 
a circumstance which he had_ himself 
witnessed when at Lincoln’s Inn some 
years ago. A gentleman was to be called 
to the Bar—there then existed a practice, 
a remnant of which only now remained, 
that of reading exercises to a barrister. 
On the occasion to which he alluded, the 
barrister recognised the face of the student 
as that of a person who had been tried 
and found guilty of libel. The exercise 
closed; and, upon inquiry, it was found 
that the student was the editor of a peri- 
odical publication, and had been convicted 
and imprisoned for libel. It was de- 
cided, that he should read no more exer- 
cises as he could not be admitted to the 
Bar. It turned out that the libel was a 
private, not a political one. But what 
was the result? The Benchers, those 
guardians of purity and public morals— 
those supporters of the Castlereagh fac- 
tions, were applied to and inquired into 
the case. They directed the barristers to 
continue the exercises. They refused. 
What did the Benchers do then? They 
undertook to hear the exercises them- 
selves ; the consequence was, that the ex- 
planations of the student were listened 
to, and he was by the recommendation of 
the Benchers, called to the Bar. So 
much for the supporters of the purity and 
integrity of the profession. He considered 
that the Benchers forming, as they did, 
an irresponsible tribunal, was of itself 
sufficient ground upon which to institute 
the proposed inquiry. 

Mr. O’ Reilly felt considerable difficulty 
in coming to a decision on the present 
occasion, inasmuch as he found the Mo- 
tion of the hon. member for Dublin not 
only mixed up with, but founded upon, 


the case of Mr. D, W. Harvey, He was 
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sorry the recommendation of the Report 
of the Common Law Commissioners did 
not go farenough. As the law now stood, 
an Irish law student must reside for two 
years in England and serve his terms, be- 
fore he could be called to the Irish bar. 
This was felt as a hardship in Ireland ; 
and if an inquiry was instituted at all, he 
thought it ought to go sufficiently far as 
to assimilate the practice in both coun- 
tries, and place the whole system on a 
better foundation. In supporting the 
Motion he wished to guard against giving 
an opinion upon the case of Mr. Harvey, 
on which he had had no opportunity of 
coming to a correct conclusion. 

Mr. Plumptre expressed a hope, that 
the proposition of the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin would not be acceded 
to by that House; for, if carried to its 
full extent, interfering as it did with the 

_ property of the Inns of Court, and he saw 
nothing to limit it, it might have the effect 
of shaking the whole frame of society. 

Sir Harry Verney did not understand 
why an investigation into the private cha- 
racter of applicants for admission to the 
Bar should be deemed of more importance 
than an examination into the moral con- 
duct of the Members of that House. He 
should vote for the Committee of Inquiry, 
because he was anxious to give the hon. 
member for Colchester the fullest oppor- 
tunity of vindicating his character. 

Mr. Shaw, as a bencher of the King’s 
Inns, at Dublin, might be permitted to ex- 
press his surprise at the introduction of 
that society, as a sort of make-weight in 
the Motion of the hon. and learned {Gen- 
tleman (Mr. O’Connell); for, either in re- 
gard to the admission of students or of 
barristers, or of the application of the 
funds, there had not been even a sugges- 
tion of misconduct or impropriety made 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman 
against any Member of that body. The 
hon..and learned Gentleman had said, 
that there were considerable funds at their 
disposal, and some under Act of Parlia- 
ment; that wastrue; but then the ground 
on which the Four Courts stood was their 
property, and they charged no rent to the 
public. They had also made over a por- 
tion of the land, and some buildings of 
the society for other public objects, and 
had then, under their consideration, pro- 
posals for a large expenditure of money, in 
order to promote the accommodation of the 
two legal professions, as well as of the 
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public generally. The truth was, the pro- 
fessed and real object of the present Mo- 
tion were not the same. The whole dis- 
cussion had turned upon a mere personal 
question regarding the character and treat- 
ment of the hon. member for Colchester 
(Mr. Harvey) ; if, then, an inquiry into that 
subject was the real object, let a Motion 
be brought forward for that particular pur- 
pose, and the House could deal with it— 
but it would be a monstrous thing to con- 
sent to the present Motion for inquiring 
into the general practice of the several 
Inns of Court and the appropriation of 
their funds, without not only a primd facie 
case having been made against them; but 
not even an allegation of improper con- 
duct, or mal-administration of the funds 
committed to their charge. 

Mr. O’ Dwyer supported the Motion for 
inquiry, and assured the House, that they 
would find amongst the benchers of Dub- 
lin a great neglect of duty; and he would 
add, that instances of peculation were not 
wanting. He had been credibly informed 
by a Gentleman, that one individual had 
appropriated to his own use a sum of 
20,0002. He assured the House, that he 
had been so informed by respectable 
authority. 

Mr. Shaw : There is not a word of truth 
in that story. 

Mr. Lefroy defended the character of 
the benchers of the King’s Inns, Dublin, 
from the imputations cast upon them by 
the hon. member for Drogheda, and some 
other Members. He had been a bencher 
for some time, and he had never heard of 
a defalcation on the part of any of these 
persons to the amount of 20,000/., or any 
such sum, and he was pretty sure, that no 
such thing had taken place. 

Mr. Lloyd objected to the present sys- 
tem of calling to the Bar. There should 
be another and a better test of quali- 
fication than that which now existed. He 
admitted, that when improper persons were 
called to the Bar, public opinion acted 
upon them, and he believed there was no 
instance of any improper person called to 
the Bar having risen to any eminence 
in the profession. The best control on the 
admission to the Bar was public opinion ; 
but that control was not exercised by the 
benchers. They exercised a capricious 
control, and, while they rejected some, 
admitted others whom they ought not to 
admit. On these grounds, he would 
vote for the inquiry. He would not enter 
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into the case of the hon. member for Col- 
chester, for he thought it was only inci- 
dental to the greater question. 

Mr. Rolfe would oppose the Motion, 
but not from any esprit du corps, or to 
uphold the irresponsible authority of the 
benchers. So far was he from defending 
that authority, that if no other individual 
should be found to undertake the task, 
he himself would bring in a Bill on the 
subject ; but he did not think, that the in- 
quiry should rest on one case of abuse ; it 
should go to the whole question of the 
irresponsibility. 

Mr. Sinclair would vote for the Motion. 
He should wish to give the hon. member 
for Colchester an opportunity of vindi- 
cating his character. 

Mr. Harvey said, that he had been in 
that House for sixteen years, during which 
he had experienced how little chance any 
man had of receiving its courtesy, if he 
were unallied to one of the great parties 
within its walls, or to some of the 
great families without ; but, however that 
might be, he was sure, they would uot 
forget the feelings of honour or their 
sense of justice. To those feelings he ap- 
pealed. He might, if he pleased, make 
out a case which would bespeak their 
sympathy, by showing them the losses he 
had sustained, and the way in which his 
prospects had been clouded; but he 
would not attempt anything of the kind. 
He would say to the House, as he had 
said by his counsel to the benchers, that 
he appealed to their justice, and to that 
alone. He would not claim for himself 
any exemption from the ordinary failings 
of human nature. He would admit, that 
he might have had his full share of the 
indiscretion of youth, or that he had not 
been free from the errors of more mature 
years, but as to the two instances on which 
so much stress had been laid in his case, 
he would say solemnly, that if the Acts of 
hislife were to be done over again, he would 
repeat those two Acts without any scruple, 
He perfectly agreed in the statement, that 
the Motion was not one of merely a per- 
sonal nature ; but that it was a question of 
character, affecting the House of Commons 
itself. For nothing could be so mon- 
strous, nothing was so insulting to that 
House, as to assert, than an individual 
who had been declared unfit to take a 
half-guinea fee at the Old Bailey Sessions, 
was yet fit to be a Legislator—was yet fit 
tu hold the station whic h, ina free coun- 
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try, was subordinate to noother. He had 
frequently expressed his willingness to 
refer all the circumstances of his case to 
any half-dozen Members of that House, 
who were free from professional bias or 
from the strong influence of party. He 
had offered to submit those circumstances 
to the right hon. Gentleman who had for 
so many years distinguished himselfin the 
Chair of that House, to be determined 
solely by his decision; having the full 
confidence in that right hon. Gentleman’s 
honour, which was shared by every indi- 
vidual Member of the House of Commons. 
He had offered to submit his case to the 
decision of the hon, and learned member 
for Kirkcudbright. He had offered to 
submit his case to the decision of the hon. 
and learned member for Edinburgh. He 
had selected those individuals, because 
they stood high in professional character, 
because they stood high in moral character, 
and because they were wholly unconnected 
either with the benchers or with himself. 
In fact, he cared not by what tribunal his 
cause should be tried, provided it were an 
honourable one. It was utterly impossible 
that the matter could rest where it did. 
The allegations in the speech of the hon. 
and learned member for Norwich were 
those of either sincerity or of slander. If 
of sincerity, let the House grant a Com- 
mittee, that that sincerity might be estab- 
lished ; if of slander, let the House grant 
a Committee, that that slander might be 
exposed. That he would so expose it he 
fearlessly asserted. He could entirely 
refute the charges of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, who, by pursuing various 
devious paths, and by the abandonment 
of his principles, had raised himself to the 
station which he occupied in the world. 
If he (Mr. Harvey) had pursued the same 
course as the hon. and learned Gentleman 
had pursued, he should not be standing 
there to defend himself against the hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s calumnies. He 
felt, however, that the question was now 
come to an issue. The hon. and learned 
member for the Tower Hamlets had stated, 
that he (Mr. Harvey) had aremedy against 
the decision of the benchers by an appeal 
to the Judges, and that, if he failed in ob- 
taining their decision in his favour, it 
was not likely that he could make out his 
case before a Committee of the House of 
Commons. He had no doubt, that the 
hon, and learned Gentleman was sincere 
in his opmion, But when he spoke 
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of any such appeal to the Judges being 
calculated to elicit the truth, nothing could 
be more delusive and fallacious. In 
Westminster Hall, the Judges sat in pub- 
lic, in the eyes of the whole nation; they 
had power to subpcena and examine wit- 
nesses on oath, and the circumstances of 
every case came to light. But their 
deliberations on such an appeal as the hon. 
and learned Gentleman spoke of was 
conducted in private. They had no right 
to subpoena and examine witnesses on oath, 
as the hon. and learned Gentleman sup- 
posed. ‘They could see nothing to im- 
prove or censure in the system of which 
they formed so important a part. They 
sat in Serjeants’ Inn Hall. They were 
brought together with difficulty, and their 
attendance was not compulsory. Who were 
the auditors on such an occasion? Only 
the accusers and the accused. When, on 
a former occasion, he had appealed to that 
tribunal, he had been attended by two 
distinguished persons, the one at present 
at the head of his profession, the other at 
the head of the Court of King’s Bench. A 
great crowd had assembled in Serjeants’ Inn 
Hall, but the first word that Lord Tenter- 
den uttered was, that that was not a 
Court of Justice, and they must retire. 
Not three weeks before the elevation of 
the present Lord Chancellor to the Wool- 
sack, he informed him, that he was en- 
gaged by a client in a case of as flagrant 
injustice as his had been, to attend before 
the Judges on the succeeding Monday at 
Serjeants’ Inn Hall. He told Mr. 
Brougham, that his going was of no use, 
and reminded him of what had taken 
place in his own case. Mr, Brougham 
had forgotten the circumstance, but, on 
meeting him (Mr. Harvey) some days 
after, told him that he had been again 


unsuccessful, Now, what was this last 
case to which he had alluded? It was 
one of the most glaring injustice. It was 


that of a gentleman who had gone 
through all the forms necessary to qualify 
him for admission to the bar—had eaten 
his one-and-six-penny dinners to their 
full amount. But the benchers rejected 
him, on the ground that he was a found- 
ling —that he was a tax-collector, and a 
receiver of money for the Foundling 
Hospital. The crime, then, of that indi- 
vidual was, that, being fatherless, he had 
raised himself by his own exertions to be 


considered trustworthy enough to receive | 
the monies of that establishment in which | 
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he had been brought up. Why, if the 
being a receiver of rents was a valid ob- 
jection, some of the most eminent men at 
the bar were receivers of rents for others. 
But the Judges who were to decide the 
appeal, held the objection of the benchers 
to be a very proper one, and they decided 
that the party appealing must give up his 
situation for one year before he could be 
called—that was, that he should relin- 
quish his sources of income for that time, 
and become a beggar—in order to qualify 
himself for the society of gentlemen. 
What, he would ask, was the use of an 
appeal to the Judges? It was well known 
to every lawyer, that no witnesses could 
be examined on an appeal. Nothing 
was received but a statement in writing 
of the evidence that had before been 
produced. He had a great reverence for 
the Judges, but not when they sat insecret. 
Whenever there was secrecy, he always 
suspected deceit. It was, however, said, 
that the secret hearing was in kindness 
tohim. It might be so, if he had sought 
it; but he sought for publicity, not be- 
cause he wished to satisfy himself of his 
innocence: but that he might convince 
that House and the public of it. The hon. 
Gentleman then referred to the petition 
which had been presented from Essex, 
calling for inquiry into his case. That 
petition had been signed by 5,000 indivi- 
duals, many of whom were opposed 
to him in politics, and he asked, whether 
the House would refuse their prayer. 
The House had heard what had been 


insinuated, and more than insinuated, 
by the hon. and learned member 
for Norwich. They must have seen 


from accounts in the newspapers of fees 
of 4001. given to the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, that he was a man of great 
tact and great cunning—-one who could 
gloss over the truth and varnish falsehood. 
Now, what had that hon. and learned 
Gentleman said? If his remarks were 
not to go beyond those walls, it would 
hardly be necessary for him to remark on 
them; but because all that was said did 
zo beyond the walls of that House, and 
was received with whatever weight attached 
to the individual who spoke, he felt it 
necessary to offer a few observations on 
what had fallen from the hon. and learned 
Gentleman on this oceasion. The hon. 


and learned Gentleman had expressed his 
regret that he should be obliged to state 
conviction, 


his that the benechers had 
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decided correctly in his case. The hon, 
and learned Gentleman had talked of his 
regret, that he should have been precluded 
from obtaining what he sought, and added 
a great deal more of the verbiage of un- 
meaning kindness. He told the House, 
that nineteen gentlemen had come to an 
unanimous decision on the case, and to 
express more strongly his conviction, he 
added, that any nineteen gentlemen in 
England would have come to the same 
conclusion. Now, what would the people 
out of doors say to that? His name was 
associated in the public mind with the 
Pension-list, and they would ask ‘‘ Who 
is this Harvey—what is he?” And ano- 
ther would add, “ Did you hear what 
Scarlett said of him the other evening ?” 
The hon. and learned Gentleman, alluding 
to the possible choice of electors of an 
improper person as their Representative, 
mentioned the case of some individual 
who had stolen a guinea, but who was 
subsequently returned for Lancaster, but 
that he was not spoken to by any Member 
in the House. Why, if the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had received a fee of 
400 guineas in the case, he could not 
have spoken more ingeniously for his 
purpose. Did ever man hear of such 
polished hypocrisy? The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had expressed his conviction, 
that he was properly excluded by the 
benchers. Now, it so happened, that he 
had seen a letter from that learned Gen- 
tleman addressed to his (Mr. Harvey’s) 
father-in-law, who had been the active 
supporter of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
men in two unsuccessful contests for 
Lewes. In that letter the hon. and 
learned Gentleman said, alluding to the 
rejection by the benchers, “I am very 
sorry for it, but it should not have been 
so if I could have prevented it.” He (Mr. 
Harvey) lost his own election in a contest 
subsequent to this, for it was his mis- 
fortune to be always jammed in between 
the two great parties. On one occasion 
he called on the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man (Mr. Scarlett) with a request that he 
would nominate him to the benchers for a 
call to the bar. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman expressed his willingness to 
do so, adding ‘‘I have seen enough of 
you in this House to make me think that 
you are fit to be called to the Bar: but I 
have heard some things at the benchers’ 
table respecting you which may call for 
inquiry.” He (Mr. Harvey) having ex- 
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pressed his readiness to meet any inquiry 
of that kind, the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman said—‘“ Do you know Mr. Welsh, 
the treasurer? he is at the Pulteney Hotel, 
and has time to go into your case; go to 
him and give him my compliments, and 
when he has heard your case, ask him if 
he will second my nomination; ” but, 
added the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
as he (Mr. Harvey) was going away, 
“Remember he is a good Whig,” meaning 
to intimate, no doubt, that as the greater 
portion of the benchers were Tories, there 
was not much chance for him being 
nominated from that quarter. He did go 
to Mr. Welsh, who received him in the 
kindest manner, and having heard the 
whole case said, ‘“‘ Give my compliments 
to Mr. Scarlett, and tell him, that I shall 
feel great pleasure in seconding your 
nomination. I had made arrangements 
to go out of town, but I shall now remain 
in town for the purpose of seconding your 
nomination.” That gentleman was present 
at the discussion which took place on his 
case, and he came out from it with tears 
in his eyes, and said, ‘Mr. Harvey, I 
cannot stand to listen to the injustice 
which is done to you.” This was the 
remark of the friend to whom the hon. 
and learned member for Norwich had 
recommended him to state his case. Was 
this injustice to be borne? He would 
tell the House, that he would not allow 
the question to stop where it was. It was 
impossible that he should, and he would 
tell the noble Lord, without meaning it 
disrespectfully, that if the House should 
refuse the present proposed inquiry, there 
was no occasion, whether of Pension-list 
or Supply, or any other question on which 
he could bring it forward, that he would 
not bring forward a Motion for a Com- 
mittee to inquire into his case. He had 
a right to have his character examined, 
and if the imputations on it were un- 
founded, as he should be able to show 
they were, he had a right to a full acquit- 
tal. He would say, that if the Committee 
were appointed, and if they did not give 
him a full acquittal,—not a report which 
should gloss over his conduct as the re- 
sult of youthful inexperience, or of an 
error in judgment of more mature years, 
—but a full, complete, and unanimous 
acquittal of the charges brought against 
him, he would pledge himself to have a 
writ moved for Colchester the next day, 
and to retire from that House. But he 
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would not be put down by other means. | following their advice that all their clients 


See what had been the effect of the im- | 


putations made against him. 


knew how to measure himself, and he | 
would say, that he had as good a right: lived alone in his chambers, 


got into court. The moral character of 


Every man | an Attorney was of much more importance 


The Barrister 
where he 


than that of a Barrister. 


to sit on the bench opposite (the Minis- | might commit what grossness or obscenity 


terial bench) as any one of those by whom 


° ‘ ae | 
it was now occupied, and, if any change of 


; he chose, 


Ministry were to take place, he was as | 


able and as willing to serve his Majesty | 
on that bench as any cf those who sat on 
it. What, he repeated, must be the effect | 
of that decision ? 


No man with such a, 


| 


stigma resting upon his character could | { 


or ought to hold any situation in that | 


House or out of it. With a view to wipe 
away the stigma he demanded an inquiry, 
which was no more than he was entitled 
to. A Committee of Inquiry had been 
granted in the case of the hon. and 
learned member for Tipperary. When a 
charge was brought against that hon. and 
learned Member, it was admitted by the 
whole House to be due to the feelings of 
honour and justice to grant that hon. and 
learned Gentleman a Committee of In- 
quiry. He contended, that it was the 
same in his own case, and that it was due 
to the feelings of honour and justice to 
grant him a Committee of Inquiry. It 
was due to the character of the House 
itself. He was at present a member of a 
Committee of that House investigating 
circumstances which involved millions of 
money, and with what propriety could he 
sit in judgment in such a Committee 
while branded with such injurious, though 
unjust, imputations? He had sat in that 
House for sixteen years, and had ex- 
pressed his opinions with frankness and | 
with fairness, although, perhaps, not in a | 
manner calculated to attract much sympa- 
thy in opinion with him; and he appealed | 
to the House if, during that period, he 





| 


| 


had on any occasion conducted himself. 
‘complained of the hardship of his case to 


in a manner derogatory to the character 
of a Gentleman ? 
men, however, had declared, that he was 
not fit for the society of Gentlemen. He 
should like very much to know what right | 
Barristers had to arrogate an exclusive | 
title to that character, and to deny it to 
Attornies ? 
character of Barristers in general stood so 
high. In conducting their causes, they 
frequently expressed their anxiety to keep 
persons out of the Court. 


These nineteen hon. | 


‘on the subject. 


He was not aware that the. 


that anxiety, however, was very unfortu- . 
nate, for it so happened, that it was by! my feeling as to the treatment you have 
2H 


VOL. XXIII {2° 


and had no direct communica- 
tion with the individuals whose cause he 
was called upon to advocate. The At- 
torney, however, must be a man of deli- 
cacy and good ‘conduct. He was con- 
sulted in private; he was intrusted with 
deeds and other valuable documents. So 
far, therefore, from assuming any supe- 
riority, Barristers ought to endeavour to 
bring their character up toa level with 
that of Attornies. The absurdity of 
compelling an Attorney who wished to be 
called to the Bar to pass a certain interval 
of time in perfect idleness was monstrous. 
Supposing an apothecary were prevailed 
upon by his friends to give up his one- 
horse chaise to obtain a diploma, and to 
keep a carriage, what would be said of a 
regulation which should prevent him from 
being admitted as a physician until he had 
suspended his medical practice long 
enough to forget all that he had known as 
an apothecary? An Attorney must have 
taken his name off the Rolls for three 
years before he could be permitted to 
enter with maiden coyness into the Courts, 
and become the rival of the practising 
Barristers. There was another reason 
why the noble Lord opposite ought to 
support him in his demand for an inquiry. 
The hon. and learned member for Nor- 
wich had declared, in his exccedingly kind 
| speech, that there were not nineteen 
‘honourable men in the kingdom who, if 
‘they knew the facts of his case, would 
not decide against him. That was a libel 
on the Lord Chancellor of England, who 
acted as his Counsel on the occasion of 
his application to the Judges. He had 


the Lord Chancellor, and asked whether 
he might refer any body to his Lordship 
The answer was,—‘* The 
more the better. I think, Mr. Harvey, 
you have been cruelly treated.” This was 
not mere verbal courtesy, for before 
Lord Brougham was Chancellor twenty- 
four hours, he sent for him, and said,— 
** Mr. Harvey, I wish to make you Secre- 
tary to the Charity Commission, not only 


The effect of because I consider you the fittest man for 


the situation, but also with a view to show 
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received from the Benchers.” He had a | trusted an investigation of the case would 


letter from Mr. Creevy to the same effect. 
The Lord Chancellor afterwards changed 
the appointment of Secretary to that of 
Solicitor to the Commission, and the noble 
Lord opposite concurred in’ the appoint- 
ment. A fetter was written, signed 
“BE. Ellice,’ to Mr. Maule, Solicitor of 
the Treasury, stating, that the Lords of 
the ‘Treasury had appointed Mr. Har- 
vey to the situation of Solicitor to 
ihe Charity Commission, in the room of 
Mr. Hinde.” ‘That was the Chancellor's 
conduct towards a person whom no nine- 
teen gentlemen could be found to acquit 
of the grave charges brought against him ! 
Why did not ee have the appointment ; ? 
Because Mr. Maule expressed his opinion, 
that he (Mr. Harvey) was not a proper 
person to fill it, having been rejected by 
the Benchers. The hon. member for 
Norwich had said, that he was in favour of 
inquiry ; that being the case, he called on 
him to support the Motion ; but this the 
hon. Member dared not to do, because 
any honest and impartial men —any nine- 
teen gentlemen, provided they were not 
Zenchers of the Inner Temple-—must 
fully acquit him, and reverse the decision. 
Subscquently to his rejection, he applied 
to be re-appointed an attorney, and those 
individuals, who had not the courage to 
oppose him publicly, called the attention 
of the Law Society to the notice relative 
to his re-admission, upon which the Com- 
mittee of Attornies came to a unanimous 
decision, that there existed no reasonable 
objection to him. He would be content 
io abide by the decision of the three gen- 
tlemen he had named, or of any others; 
and if they decided against him, from that 
hour he pledged himself to resign his seat 
in the House. He held in his hand a 
letter signed by 296 individuals of high 
character (his constituents), who, having 
read the evidence from beginning to end, 
came to an unanimous decision in his fa- 
vour. He doubted whether the hon. 
member for Norwich could have obtained 
such a testimonial at Lewes. The hon. 
Gentleman read the letter. It expressed 
their indignation at the flagrant oppres- 
sion, the result of political and personal 
motives, of which he had been the victim ; 
but the only effect of which had been to 
increase the number and attachment of 
his friends. The writers declared, that 
they considered the Resolutions of the 
Benchers to be of no weight; that they 





be entered into by a Reformed Parliament; 
and that they felt grateful for the integrity 
and talent which he had evinced as their 
Representative. Why, it might be asked, 

knowing as he did the character and con- 
duet of the Bene hers,--why go before 
them, and again submit to their Star 
Chamber Inquiry? Because there was no 
other mode of making his ease known. 
His object was publicity. He was aware, 
that, as far as regarded the Benchers, it 
was, “once excluded and excluded for 
ever :”—~-theirs was an irreversible decree. 
They desired to leave him no locus 
pemicntia, no back door to escape from 
their condemnation,-—their pains and pe- 

nalties were to fall heavy on him,—-were 
to brand his honour, and to ruin his cha- 
racter. No excuse they admitted,— no 
palliation they allowed. Surely, even if 
he had been guilty, they should have con- 
sidered, that sympathy was due to youth, 

—that the faults alleged to have been 
committed were the faults of early life,— 
that they were redeemed by the practices 
of after years; and that charity and 
Christian benignity should have interposed 
between him and the stern mandates of 
their rules. His life had been one of 
active exertion; he had looked to the 
Senate of his country as the reward of his 
exertions; he had had the high honour of 
being a Member of Parliament for many 
years; his conduct had been before the 
world, and to the world’s verdict he would 
look. Should the Benchers, then, shut 
their eyes to all that? Should they not 
have paused before they bad sought 
wholly to ruin him? Age might have 
thrown the shield over the errors of youth. 
But he (Mr. Harvey) required not such 
merey; he had done nothing which he 
was afraid or ashamed to avow,——no- 
thing which he would not do again. His 
whole life he was anxious should be 
scanned ; let every minute particular be 
surveyed ; let him stand or fall by his 
acts; but let them alone be brought in 
judgment against him. Let him not be 
made the victim of accusations which he 
denied, of charges which were as 
inonstrous as they were false. He be- 


sought hon. Gentlemen, no matter the 
hue of their party, no matter how they 
might be opposed to him, no matter upon 
what side of the House they sat, to do 
him justice, to adopt the benignity of 
Christianity, to obey the divine injunction, 
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“to do unto others as they would wish to 


Inns of Court. 


be done unto them.” Let them, again, he 
would say, examine his conduct, let them 
do justice to him. By it they would be 
doing justice to themselves. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that if the inquiry 
could be gone into, he meant to withdraw 
that part of his Motion which related to 
the revenues of the tuns ef court. 

The Solicitor General said, that the 
hon. member for Colchester should have 
his assistance if the object were simply to 
remove the weight of any imputation that 
might attach to his character, but he ob- 
jected to an attempt to do that indiree tly 
which ought to be the ground of a sub- 
stantive proceeding. Why did not the 
hon, and learned member for Dublin come 
down to the House, state the case of the 
hon. member for Colchester, and make a 
specific motion for inquiring into it? He 
was satisfied, that the House would not 
object to such a course, which was due 
alike to the hon. member for Colchester, 
and to the House itself. But he objected 
to the House going into an inquiry relative 
to certain establishments, not for the pur- 
pose of altering them, but in order to give 
the hon. Member an opportunity to bring 
forward his case incidentally. He was 
not surprised, that the hon. member for 
Colchester should have taken the present 
opportunity of making the statement he 
had addressed to the House—the hon. 
Member’s feelings were perfectly natural 
—but he was rather surprised at the 
course some other hon, Members had 
pursued, more especially as the House 
knew nothing of the particulars of the 
case. It was true that there was a report 
on the Table, but the House had not the 
evidence of Mr. Harvey’s case before it, 
and therefore was not in a situation to 
form any opinion on the subject. Why 
did not the hon. Member ask for a Com- 
mittee to inquire into the circumstances of 
the case ? 

Mr. O’Connell was ready to withdraw 
his Motion for the purpose of substituting 
a Resolution, “ That it be referred to a 
Select Committee to inquire into all the 
circumstances attendant upon the rejec- 
tion of the claims of Daniel Whittle Har- 
vey, Esq., to be called to the Bar; and 
to report their opinion thereupon to the 
House.” 

Sir James Scarlett rose to ovder. 


The 


hon. and learned Member could not bring | who only knew that the hon. 
on a Motion of which he had given no} was « 
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notice ; more especially as the proposed 
resolution ought to have been preceded 
by a statement bringing the case before 
the House. 

Mr. Jervis said, that if there was any 
objection to the hon. Member withdraw- 
ing his original Motion, for the purpose 
of substituting the proposed Resolution in 
its stead, he would move the latter by 
way of amendment. 

The Solicitor General said, that he 
vuly meant to relieve the House from the 
consiteration of extraneous matter, and 
bring it down to the point which was the 
proper subject for inquiry. 

The Question on the Amendment hav- 
ing been put, 

Lord Althorp said, that he thought the 
original Motion very inconvenient, but 
with respect to the Amendment, after 
what had passed in the House, and feel- 
ing, as he must, that if the hon. member 
for Colchester claimed an inquiry at their 
hands, it was but justice to grant him the 
required investigation, he for one would 
not offer the least objection to it. 

Sir James Scarlett had no intention of 
opposing any inquiry which the hon. 
Member, or the House might desire, but 
he objected because no documents were 
before the House, and he thought it in- 
proper by a side wind to make the origin- 
al Motion the means of investigating the 
case of the hon. member for Colchestcr. 
He was very far indeed from stating that 
the benchers shrunk from inquiry; in 
point of fact, he had stated the very re- 
verse, and he said, that if any ninetcen 
Gentlemen could be found to differ in 
opinion with the benchers, be should be 


ready to recant his error. If the hon, 
Gentleman chose to insist upon an in- 


quiry, he for one was most ready and 
willing to grant it. The hon. Gentleman, 
however, ought not to make an ex-parte 
statement as the ground of inquiry, but 
either the hon. Gentleman or some friend 
of bis should propose to have on the Table 
the report of the benchers to the Judges 
and other necessary documents. The hon. 
Gentleman had printed his own case, it 
was true. He had not read it, but the 
House would not think that a sufficient 
ground for inquiry. The hon. Gentleman 
had alluded to him in reference to a par- 
ticular eeeasion. At that time the hon. 
Geatlemai was an entire stranger to him, 
Gentleman 
onnected by marriage with a gentle- 
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man with whom he (Sir James Scarlett) 
was acquainted at Lewes. From that gen- 
tleman he received a letter, requesting his 
assistance, with a view to promote the hon. 
Member’s call to the Bar. With that re- 
quest he cheerfully complied. The hon. 
Gentleman himself then told him of some 
obiection that existed to his being called. 
He informed the hon. Gentleman that he 
knew nothing at allabout it. The only oc- 
casion in which he knew anything of the 
hon. Gentleman before was in connexion 
with Sir Samuel Shepherd, to whom he (Sir 
James Scarlett) applied, at the hon. Gen- 
man’s request, to make terms in reference 
to some prosecution, but he did not know 
the result. He stated to the hon. Gentle- 
man that business would prevent him from 
interfering in the case himself; but he 
recommended him to Mr. Welsh, a gen- 
tleman of high honour, who was since 
dead, and he requested Mr. Welsh to do 
the hon. Gentleman all the service in his 
power. This Mr. Welsh did; and he 
gave the hon. Gentleman facilities for be- 
ing heard out of term, in order to prevent 
him from sustaining injury, if rejected. 
The benchers heard the hon. Gentleman, 
and rejected him on his own statement. 
On that occasion Mr. Welsh felt himself 
obliged to vote against the hon. Gentle- 
man’s admission; in fact, the rejection 
was unanimous. The benchers, desiring 
to conciliate Mr. Harvey’s feelings, com- 
municated to the hon. Gentleman, through 
him (Sir James Scarlett), that if he chose 
to withdraw his application to be called 
to the Bar, the affair should be buried in 
silence. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
took a day or two to consider the offer, 
and then wrote, thanking him (Sir James 
Scarlett) for his kindness, but desiring the 
rejection to be put into such a form as 
might enable him to appeal to the Judges. 
This was done. He (Sir James Scarlett) 
desired his name to be put to the applica- 
tion, so as to give the hon. Gentleman an 
opportunity to appeal. There his con- 
nexion with the hon. Gentleman ended. 
When the hon. Gentleman appealed he 
had the advice of eminent counsel, and 
no doubt if it had been suggested that 
more evidence was necessary the Judges 
would have heard it. The Judges heard 
Mr. Brougham and Mr. Denman for 
the hon. Gentleman, and came to an 
unanimous resolution, confirming the de- 
cision of the Benchers, and thanking the 
Society of the Inner Temple for their care 
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of the honour of the Bar. There ended 
the transaction, and in that situation it 
remained for several years. Afterwards 
the hon, Gentleman made an application 
for a rehearing. It was impossible to ob- 
tain a rehearing without the direction of 
the Judges. The hon. Gentleman applied 
for the consent of the Judges, and ob- 
tained an order for a rehearing, after all 
the Benchers but four who formerly in- 
vestigated the case had perished, and when 
all the Judges but one who decided on his 
appeal were dead. The Benchers gave 
the hon. Gentleman a rehearing of many 
days, several hours each day, the hon. 
Gentleman being heard by himself, his 
counsel, and witnesses; and if they had 
come to a wrong decision he was sorry for 
it; but, on his conscience, and speaking 
to the best of his judgment and belief, he 
thought the decision right. 

Mr. Harvey had understood the hon. 
member for Norwich to say, that there 
were not nineteen gentlemen to be found 
who would not confirm the decision of the 
Benchers ; now, however, he understood 
the hon. Gentleman to say, that he would 
be well pleased to recognize the decision of 
any nineteen gentlemen on the subject. 
He could bring plenty of persons to prove 
that they had heard Mr. Welsh say, he 
voted against the first decision of the 
Benchers; and he could also show, that 
another Bencher had expressed his dis- 
approbation of it, So much for the al- 
leged unanimity of the Benchers. The 
hon. Member said, that the Benchers’ 
certificate went to the Judges with such 
evidence as was thought fit, and that he 
(Mr. Harvey) made no objection. How 
did the case stand? The certificate went 
to the Judges on Friday, and he had it 
on the Thursday evening, about six hours 
before the inquiry. Whattime had he to 
object? The certificate contained docu- 
ments which the Benchers trumped up 
after the inquiry had terminated ; and it 
contained other matters to which his at- 
tention was never called. The recent 
inquiry lasted nine nights, during which 
time there was he, with his witnesses in 
attendance, at an expense exceeding that 
of an election committee. The attendance 
of Benchers varied from nineteen to 
eleven. Some gentlemen were present 
only once—some twice; some went in 
and out from time to time; and such was 
the nature of the evidence and speeches, 
that some of the Benchers occasionally 
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enjoyed a very sound sleep. These nine- 
teen gentlemen had said, that they had 
not heard half the evidence. All they 
said was, that there appeared no “ sufli- 
cient” reason. He had written a letter to 
them, in which he had asked to be merely 
informed on what particular his case was 
not satisfactory; but he had met with a re- 
fusal, and was told, that he might go to 
the Judges. Now, with respect to going 
to the Judges upon a question of this kind, 
he would read Mr. Chitty’s opinion, who 
was a Barrister, and an eminent one. Mr. 
Chitty said,—‘‘ Although, in form, an 
appeal lies to the twelve Judges, two or 
three of them would be Benchers of the 
same Inn, so that the appeal, in substance, 
is ab eodem ad eundem, and no instance 
of a successful appeal can be adduced ;” 
—so that there was-no chance whatever. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman might 
say what he pleased about the unanimity 
of the Judges, but he wanted to be con- 
vinced of it,—the public wanted to know 
it. Instead of having a short-hand writer 
and taking the proceedings in bulk, if the 
reporters for the public papers had been 
admitted, the public would have read _ his 
case in detail, day after day; but the pub- 
lic would not read six days’ proceedings 
together. 

Sir James Scarlett, in explanation, said, 
that he had stated originally, in answer to 
the hon. and learned member for Dublin, 
that it was a matter of opinion, but that 
he should be surprised if nineteen gentle- 
men differed upon the point. At the 
same time he was ready, if there was 
ground for it, to recant. With respect to 
Mr. Welsh, he repeated, that Mr. Welsh 
did vote against the hon. Gentleman, 

The original Motion negatived, and 
the Amendment,—“ That it be referred 
to a Select Committee to inquire into all 
the circumstances attending the rejection 
of the application of Daniel Whittle 
Harvey, Esq., to be called to the Bar, and 
that they report their opinion thereupon to 
the House,” was agreed to, and a Com- 
mittee was appointed. 


Punishment 


Punisument or Deatu.] Mr. 
Lennard rose to move for ieave to bring in 
a Bill to repeal so much of two Acts of 
7th and 8th George 4th, cap. 29, sec. 6; 
and 9th George 4th, cap. 55, sec. 6,—as 
was contained in the following words :-— 
** And be it enacted, that if any person 
shall rob any other persgn of any chat- 
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tel, money, or valuable security, every 
such offender being convicted thereof shall 
suffer death as a felon.” So much had 
been already done in mitigating the pe- 
nalty of death for some offences, and the 
general propriety of the principle so fairly 
established, not only by the dictates of 
reason and humanity, but by the testimony 
of actual experience, that his task, in the 
present instance, was neither a difficult 
nor a tedious one. His views upon this 
subject were in accordance with the de- 
claration of Dr. Johnson, that, by putting 
the punishment of robbery on a rank with 
that for murder, murder was brought down 
to the rank of robbery. The consequence 
was, that in the present state of the law 
an offender was often urged to the deeper 
crime of murder to avoid the conviction 
of the lesser crime of theft; whilst 
Jurors very frequently were induced to 
recommend to mercy or entirely acquit 
prisoners on charges of robbery whom they 
would have convicted without hesitation 
had the penalty awarded been less severe. 
All the evidence, since the partial aboli- 
tion of the punishment of death for these 
offences, went to show, that the numbex 
of committals had decreased, whilst the 
number of actual convictions, and, con- 
sequently, the practical efficiency of the 
law, had materially increased. He appealed 
on this subject to the best evidence—the 
evidence of experience—and all experi- 
ence bore him out in saying, that the 
repeal of capital punishments had led to 
an increase of convictions and a diminu- 
tion of crime. Upon this point he begged 
leave to call the attention of the House 
to the following returns, showing the 
number of crimes committed, at two pe- 
riods, in England and Wales ;— 
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These numbers, showing an increase of 
committals of 102, or 2 per ceut in the 
latter period, proved that there was a vir- 
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tnal decrease, because the whole calendar 
had increased in the same period 10 per 
cent, or five times as much as the above. 
The proportional numbers (in the third 
and sixth column) showed that the aver- 
age convictions had increased from sixty- 
eight to seventy-two in every hundred 
tried. He had another table which showed 
that execution did wot prevent crime. 
The hoa. Member quoted the following 
table :—- 
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{n the first period, twenty-two persons 
were put to death for herse-stealing; in 
the second period, none were executed ; 
yet then there were fewer offences of this 
description, as was proved by these Par- 
liamentary returns. So of some other 
oflences here stated. But there was another 
point established by investigating these 
Parliamentary returns. [t turned out that 
all these offences, from which the capital 
penalty had been removed, had diminished 


in frequency, judging by the number of 


committals, except house-breaking and 
sheep-stealing; and even these offences 
had increased less than they did in the 
preceding period, as would be seen from 
the following particulars :— 
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In former times, there were hundreds and 
hundreds of persons who committed these 
crimes who had never been prosecuted, 
There was now hardly an instance to be 
found where prosecution had not followed 
the commission of the offence. He thought 
that these facts were suflicient to warrant 
him in asking the House to lend their as- 
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sistance in revising the state of the law in 
reference to the offences to which he had 
alluded. The hon. Member concluded, by 
moving for leave to bring in a Bill. 

Lord Howick said, that, as he under- 
stood, the hon. Member proposed to repeal 
the punishment of death only so far as 
regarded acts of robbery committed with- 
cut gross violence and ill-usage, it was 
not his intention to offer any opposition 
to the Motion, He believed, that the 
progressive mitigation of the law agree- 
able to the dictates of humanity, which 
had, of late years, taken place, was most 
eminently successful. Perhaps it would 
have been better to have abstained from 
further legislation till the reports were 
before the House upon the whole state of 
the criminal law; but as a different course 
had been followed by the House upon 
the occasion of the Motion of the hon. 
member for Liverpool, he should offer no 
objection to the introduction of the Bill. 

Leave was given. 


Recistry oF Brrtns, DEATHS, AND 
Marriaces.] Mr. Brougham, notwith- 
standing the lateness of the hour, felt 
himself bound to proceed with the mea- 


sure which he had pow an opportunity of 
bringing forward ; but in consideration of 


the advanced period of the evening, he 
would state, as briefly as possible, the na- 
ture of the measure which he had the 
honour to propose. It was unnecessary 
to preface this subject with any remarks 


on the want of parochial registration—of 


aregistry of Births, Deaths, and Marriages 
-——and as this was the only civilized coun- 
try in Kurope which did not cnjoy the ad- 
vantages of a registration of this deserip- 
tion, he would at once pass to another 
point. When he first contemplated this 
measure, he had proposed to incorporate 


with it some mode for the celebration of 


marriage among Dissenters, which would 
remove the obnoxious feeling which ob- 
tained among them at present in con- 
nexion with this subject. Such a design 
was comprehended m the measure which 
had lately been introduced by his noble 
friend, the Paymaster of the Forces; but 
the dissatisfaction of those for whose re- 
lief it was intended, though he would not 
stop to discuss the question whether that 
dissatisfaction were reasonable or not, had 
caused the progress of that Bill to be sus- 
pended, for the present at least; and this 
circumstance had induced him to proceed 
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with his original intention. He would 
remind the House, that certain objections 
(he did not pretend to say whether they 
were or were not well-founded), were en- 
tertained by the Dissenters to the provi- 
sions of his noble friend’s Bill. The first 
objection was, that they brought the par- 
ties into unnecessary contact with the 
clergymen of the Established Chureh ; 
and that, as the banns would be published 
in a place of worship where the parties 
would not be known, because it was not 
frequented by members of their peculiar 
religious persuasion, and before persons | 
who would have no interest in interfering 
with the bans, no protection could be | 
given by the supposed publicity ; and that, 
therefore, its only object was, to produce 
a fee for the clergyman. Another objec- 
lion made was, that the application to be | 
married by tie ence brought them again | 
into contact with an officer of the Chureh 
of Bugland, who styled himself in the 
licence, ‘¢ Bishop by Divine Providence.” 
They urged, also, that a Dissenter who 
wished to be married, would have to go 
to the clergyman to put up the bans, and 
of course pay a fee; next, he must get a 
certificate from his own minister to prowe 
him a Dissenter; then the bans must be 
put up by the clergyman of the Established 
Church; then the marriage ceremony was 
to be performed by his own clergyman ; 
and then he must pay a fee to the re- 
gistrar for transmitting the record to the 
diecesan of the see. Now, he would not 
enter into a discussion on the propriety 
of these objections; but if some mea- 
sure could be devised which would have 
the effect of banishing, or at least nen- 
tralizing, this ill-feeling, —-if something of 
this sort could be done,—be thought his 
pains would not have been ill bestowed. 
He would shortly state to the House, 
the heads of the “Marnage Bill which he 
had prepared, although ‘he had not yet 
given notice of an intention to bring 
in such a Bill; but it had been prepared 
in such a manner, that ifthe House should 
sanction the Registry Bill he had now to 
propose, it could be made to follow ou 
the shoulders of that measure. His plan 
was, that buildings for the celebration of 
marriage should be enrolled and licensed 
at the quarter Sessions, and that persons 
should be there qualified to celebrate 
marriages with such religious ceremonics 
as the peculiar tenets of each sect might 
require, He did notsay, that the Justice 
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of the Peace who was to grant this licence 
must of necessity be a layman, beeause 
aithongh the Dissenters might wish to 
avoid any contact with a — e who was 
also oa clergyman of the Established 
Church, it would be extremely inconve- 
nient to confine these powers to lay jus- 
tices of the peace. In many counties of 
England, with such provisions in the Bill, 
a dissenter would have to travel thirty or 
forty miles before he got a licence, and, 
in the county of Suffolk in particular this 
would be sure to happen. Marriage was 
perfectly distinct from a religious cere- 


‘mony; it was only a civil contract. He 


| = 
proposed that any Justice of the Peace 
might be authorized to give a licence, 
whether he were clergyman or layman, and 


: he would make it necessary for the parties 


contracting marriage to show that they 
were in all respects qualified to contract it, 
as they now were before the performance ot 
the present ceremony. ‘The plan he pro 
posed would, in his opinion, atiord as great 
protection against the improvident and 
fraudulent marriages as was now attained 
from the intervention of the surrogate or 
the licence of the Archbishop, and a 
greater protection than was now afforded 
by the publication of bans, under which 
system he maintained there was extreme 
facility for the formation of inprovident 
or improper marriages. ‘fhe next pro- 
vision he would make was, that the minis- 
ter to perform the ceremony should not 
be authorized te do so until he had first 
received the certificate. Che course to 
be pareues, then, was this: 
went to the registry-office and prove sd be 
fore the register that they were in all re 


The parties 


speets, as gy seer va 1b present, capable 
of contracting marriage. ‘They obtamed 
a ceritheate or licence, and this they wer 
bound to deposit for one fortnight in the 
hands of the minister to officiate, before 
the marriage could take place. This was 
the minimum time, but the licence was to 
remain in foree for three months, during 
which, at any moment, the Minister 
might perform the ceremony according to 
the form of religion professed by the 
parties. Now, if it should appear, that 
this Bill would satisfy the Dissenters, and 
remove those objections which they felt 
to the measure proposed by his noble 
triend (Lord John Rassell), it wonld be 
desirable in his opinion that it should be 
dovetailed with the Bill for the registra- 
tion of births, deaths, and marriages, 
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Referring to the latter measure, he appre- 
hended, that the great principle on which 
they should legislate was, that registra- 
tion should be made as much a civil and 
as little a religious ceremony as was pos- 
sible. The registration of marriages was 
to be distinguished from the registration 
of deaths and births; he would deal with 
the latter in the first instance. He pro- 
posed to provide in every parish a civil 
officer to register the facts of deaths and 
births, and to transmit the records from 
time to time to a central office in London. 
Theretofore all plans with such objects in 
view had been met with this difficulty in 
the outset. There were 15,000 or 16,000 
parishes in England and Wales, and the 
expense of the necessary machinery to re- 
gister and transmit would be enormous. 
A great number of officers would be re- 
quired, since it was obvious, that to have 
a registry complete, each register should 
only act within narrow limits. Deaths 
and births could not, as being of constant 
occurrence, be registered with the cer- 
tainty or the facility of deeds or instru- 
ments. The expense of the machinery, he 
calculated, would amount to nearly 
800,000/. a-year. Therefore, unless he 
could exhibit some device by which the 
object could be attained at a far less cost, 
the question could not be entertained by 
that House. The population of England 
and Wales, according to the census of 
1831, was 13,897,187. These were distri- 
buted nearly as follow :— 


Parishes or places 


containing In- Ne. of 

habitants. Parishes. Persons. Population. 
Less than 100 . 1,907 averaging 50 . 95,350 
From 100 to 300 . 4,774 — 200. 944,800 
From = 300 to 506. 3,124 — 400. 1,248,400 
From 5090 to 1,000, 3,035 — 700. 2,126,600 
From 1,000 to 10,000 . 2,567 containing — 6,135,399 
Above 10,000 129 containing -—- . 3,332,561 
15,536 13,893,110 


True Population 13,897,187 





Error of the averages 4,077 
Thus it appeared the minimum was 100 ; 
the maximum was not 1,000; the aver- 
age number of entries in the year then 
would be thirty-five. He had constructed 
a table of births and of deaths, and he 
had ascertained) that there were three per 
cent of births to the population, and two 
per cent of deaths. Therefore this gave 
an average of five per cent of entries of 
both deaths and births upon the popula- 
tion. There was a less per-centage of 
marriages on the population. From Mr. 
Rickman’s estimate of baptisms, registered 
and unregistered, it appeared, that the pro- 
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portion was one in thirty-four; the pro- 
portion of births deduced from the table 
of mortality, formed from Rickman’s table 
of burials, was one in 33.4; the births 
might therefore be taken at three per 
cent; the deaths at nearly two per cent; 
the marriages one in 128; births and 
deaths five per cent on 13,897,187, or 
694,859, nearly 700,000; marriages, 
110,000—810,000. Now, the parishes in 
which there was the largest amount of 
population were not the greatest in extent. 
In some the population was scattered over 
a large surface. The number of officers 
accordingly required for parishes with a 
population above 10,000 would not be so 
great in proportion as would be required 
for parishes with a population below 
10,000. Therefore, he had only to deal 
with the more populous parishes; there 
would be no difficulty in providing proper 
officers and paying them; but the diffi- 
culty of a general registration was to pro- 
vide, say 12,000 officers for the various 
parishes throughout the country, and 
thus put an end to any project which 
should have for its basis the actual ap- 
pointment of officers for the purposes of 
registration. Now, it occurred to him, 
that if machinery could be taken which 
was now at work, and that they, by some 
modification of it, could apply it to the 
purposes of registration, two great advan- 
tages would thus be attained—first, a sav- 
ing of expense in the experiment; se- 
coudly, a diminution of the risk of failure. 
At that moment England and Wales was 
divided into districts for the purpose of 
the collection of the taxes. There were 
190 surveyors of taxes, and there were 
129 districts, in each of which there was 
a person under the control of the Com- 
missioners of Taxes. In every parish and 
township of England and Wales there 
was a person called an assessor, and one 
called a collector of taxes. The assessor 
was generallychosen by the parish, subject 
to the approval of the Commissioners of 
taxes. Sometimes, however, in small 
rural parishes, both offices were held by 
the same individual. It appeared to him 
that if the collector, who was generally 
an intelligent tand competent person, 
could be made use of for the registering of 
births, and deaths, great advantages 
would result from it. They were already 


paid by a per centage upon the taxes col- 
lected, and by a small salary; the ma- 
chinery was all prepared, and had been 
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found to work well. They were in regu- 
Jar communication with the surveyor, and 
he with the London Board. He had re- 
ceived from Mr. Wood and gentlemen 
connected with the Treasury, and in 
answers from the surveyors, information 
to the following effect :—** The collectors 
always serve more than one year, when 
practicable and best for collection. In 
towns they are generally respectable 
tradesmen—men of intelligence ; in coun- 
try places the schoolmaster, or respectable 
farmers, or yeomen: generally speaking 
they would be perfectly competent; but 
it would be important to make them as 
permanent as possible, and no doubt a 
capable person might be found in every 
township. The surveyors meet the col- 
lectors frequently—not less than six times 
a-year, and might superintend the register 
without interference with their tax duties. 
The plan is very practicable.” The sur- 
veyors to whom he had written, all ap- 
proved, he hoped the House would be- 
lieve, of the plan, and declared the col- 
lectors competent to perform the work. 
He should therefore propose to make the 
collector of taxes the civil register of 
births and deaths, and to provide him 
with a book containing tabular forms, in 
which he was to make entries. He was 
also to be provided with a number of loose 
sheets, on which he was to make entries, 
and transmit each sheet, as soon as it 
was full, to the surveyor, who would after- 
wards forward it to London. The entries 
made in his book would form duplicates 
to those upon the loose sheets, and when 
the volume was full, the registrar was to 
deposit it in a parish church as a_ place of 
safe custody. While the registrar had 
the volume in his keeping, he was to 
furnish any extract or information which 
might be required from the volume; but 
after it had been deposited in the Church, 
application should be made to the clergy- 
man of the parish. He did not think 
Dissenters could reasonably object to this 
arrangement. Its object was, to provide 
a place of safety for the register, and in 
the event of the Dissenters meeting with 
any inconvenience through the conduct of 
the clergyman, who in respect of that re- 
gister would be only acting as acivil officer, 
they might at once obtain the information 
they desired by application to the London 
Board, with which it was impossible they 
could be brought into collision by any 
matters of religious difference, The next 
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be paid? It was obvious, that in rural 
and small districts, where the number of 
entries would be small, the scale of remu- 
neration must be greater than it would be 
in populous places. He thought it was a 
just principle to regulate the payment of 
the registering officer according to the 
number of entries which he made. They 
ought to give him a direct interest in 
making as many entries as possible, and 
therefore he should be remunerated by 
fees. The scale of payment which he 
considered most just would be to give, as 
a fee upon each of the first ten entries, 
5s. This might appear large ; but if they 
recollected how many places there were 
in which the number of entries in the year 
would not exceed ten, they would see that 
the 50s. would not be too great a remu- 
neration for the officer. For each of the 
next ten entries he proposed to give a fee 
of 2s. 6d.; and for all entries above 
twenty a fee of Ils. each. The House 
would at once perceive the principle of 
this arrangement. It would not give too 
large emoluments in populous parishes, or 
too small in rural districts. The result 
would appear from the calculation he 
would read. The hon. Gentleman then 
read the following table, in which the 
first column of figures presents the num- 
ber of places averaging certain entries, 
which are given in the next column :— 


SCALE OF PAYMENT. 





£5. a. £ s.d. 

1,907 ee 50 or 24 Entries 0 12 6 1,191 17 6 

4,774 200 oF 10 2100 .. 11,935 00 

3,121 i100 or 20 S150 11,703 150 

3,038 700 or 34 4100 13,671 00 

2,067 ee 2,400 or 120 R150 22,4215 0 
129 places above 10,000, supplied 
with 150 registrars, each hay- 

ing 22,000, ov 11,000 entries, 57,150 .. 8,662 100 

69.585 7 6 


Thus it appeared the expenses of registra- 
tion were 69,5852. 7s. 6d., and he sub- 
mitted to the House whether the services of 
16,000 officers were not cheaply procured 
at that rate. The expenses of the registry- 
office in London was not included in this, 
but they would be trifling nor was the ex- 
pense of the surveyors included, which 
would be also small. These he proposed 
to pay by small fees, which would give them 
a salary of from 30/, to 35/. a-year. It had 
been suggested to him, that it would be well 
to have the whole expenses of the machinery 
of registration paid out of the Consolid- 
ated Fund. He, however, preferred the 
plan of having it raised by a rate on each 
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parish, and proposed to have the registrars 
severally paid by the overseers of the 
parishes. ‘I'he benefit to be derived from 
this he conceived would be, that the parish 
officer would act as an effectual check upon 
the Registrar; and that this would tend 
to make the registry more pure and com- 
plete than it otherwise could be. The 
interest of the registering officer would be 
to make as many entries as possible, and 
the interest of the overseer would be to 
permit as few. The expense, too, would 
press equally, not, as by the other plan, 
fall heavily upon the rural districts; and 
it would fall lightly upon all. By the 
census of 1831, it appeared there were 
2,911,874 families in England and Wales, 
and the cost of the proposed plan would, 
upon a charge of 69,5851. 7s. 6d., be to 
each family about 5d. He proposed, that 
the superintendants or surveyors should 
be paid by the London office. As to that 
office, if his plan were adopted, the registry- 
office would become a branch of the tax- 
office. An officer, entitled the Registrar- 
General of England and Wales, should be 
appointed, subject to the control of the Com- 
missioners of Taxes; and that officer would, 
in his opinion, be amply remunerated for 
his labours by a salary of from 5002. to 
6002, a-year. Of course he should have 
some clerks, the number of whom would 
probably increase in time, when the Lon- 
don-office became the great place of search 
for evidence touching births and deaths. 
The supermtendants were to send in the 
records quarterly to this office. The entries 
were to be at once indexed. He thought 
it better to have them only indexed, filed, 
and placed in bundles. In cases of mar- 
riage these entries were the autographs of 
the parties, in cases of births and deaths 
the depositions of the witnesses. It had 
been suggested, however, that it would be 
better to have the entries fairly copied into 
a volume, upon the ground that the writ- 
ing in the original document, and the 
state in which it arrived at the London- 
office might render it unfit for the pur- 
pose of reference. He would next show 
how the entries were to be obtained. He 
did not think it would be possible in this 
country to make the registration compul- 
sory upon the partics immediately con- 
cerned under the sanction of heavy penal- 
ties, as was done in France and other 
forcign countries. On the other hand, it 
was impossible to have a perfect system 
of registration without something more 
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than the voluntary communication of the 
parties. He proposed, then, that the 
oceupier of every house should be bound 
to give notice within three days to the 
registrar of the fact of any birth or mar- 
riage which might have taken place therein, 
under a penalty to be recovered before a 
justice of the peace by a judicial process; 
the power of remitting the penalty, if he 
saw fit, being left to the justice. It would 
next be the duty of the registrar to ascer- 
tain from inquiry the sex of the child, its 
name, and that of the parents, and to 
enter these together with the time and 
place where the child was born. | He 
should also endeavour to discover the 
occupation of the father, Further, he 
had to say, that there was to be no 
penalty on the parties concerned for re- 
fusing information ; but there was to be a 
penalty for yiving false information. In 
cases of deaths, no person was to be 
authorized to bury the body without the 
production of the register of the death ; 
the name, sex, age, and occupation of the 
dead person was to be entered on the 
record. To prevent fraudulent attempts 
to represent children as legitimate, who 
were really not so, he proposed to provide, 
that unless a birth was registered before 
the expiration of fourteen days after it 
was alleged to have taken place, the 
entry on the registry, though permitted as 
a record of the fact of a birth, was not to 
be admiticd as legal evidence of birth. 
The same rule was to apply to the record 
of deaths. As to the registry of marriages, 
if they enacted, that marriage was only to 
be a civil contract, the person before 
whom the contract was entered into might 
also be the Registrar. He did not ap- 
prove, however, of shocking by such an 
enactment, the conscientious feelings of 
a large portion of the community, who 
believed, that it was the religious cere- 
mony, and not the civil contract, which 
made the marriage binding. Seeing, too, 
thatthere would begreat difficulties and in- 
conveniencies arising from the appointment 
of a Registrar to attend at marriages as a 
witness, and record them for registration, 
he proposed, that the officiating clergy- 
man, of whatever persuasion he might 
be, should be the Registrar in each case of 
the marriage which he solemnized, or the 
marriage contract at which he presided. 
If any sects should object to go to the 
Church of England, even for the purposes 





of search, they must keep books them- 
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selves; although it certainly would be m- 
convenient to the community generally, 
that one register should be kept in the 
parish church, and another in the house 
of a Baptist minister. There were various 
other points of detail to which it was un- 
necessary at that time to advert. He 
might, however, state that a printed for- 
mula would be made out, setting forth 
the manner in which registration would 
be effected; and thus the people would 
gradually become familiar with the new 
system which it was proposed to intro- 
duce. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man moved for leave to bring in “ a 
Bill to establish a register of all Births, 
Marriages, and Deaths throughout Eng- 
land and Wales.” 

Lord Althorp said, that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had explained his plan 
in a way which must have rendered it 
intelligible to every one who had lis- 
tened to him. ‘The plan promised to be 
one of a practicable character, and the 
expense attendant upon it would not cer- 
tainly be nearly as great as would be 
necessary, in order to carry any other 
plan which had been proposed into oper- 
ation. He hoped, that the details of the 
measure would be rendered so perfect, as 
to enable it to work well. It appeared to 
him, that with respect to the greatest part 
of the plan, there would be no difficulty 
whatever in carrying it into operation; 
but there might, perhaps, be some objec- 
tions to that part of it which related to 
communications with clergymen. All 
difficulty upon this point, however, might 
be overcome by the establishment of a 
general registration-office in London, as 
proposed by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber. It was in his power to confirm 
what had been stated with respect to the 
practicability of employing individuals in 
the Tax-office department in carrying the 
details of the Bill into operation. Mr. 
Wood, of the Tax-office, had informed him, 
that the hon. and learned Member’s plan 
might be adopted without disadvantage to 
the conduct of that office. Under these 
circumstances, he would offer no obstruc- 
tion to the introduction of the Bill; but 
would reserve to himself the right of 
making such suggestions as he might 
think fit. 

Lord John Russell also thought, that it 
would be a national benefit to pass such 
a measure as was proposed to be intro- 
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registration was altogether a civil pro- 
ceeding. There was no sacrifice which 
the country ought not to make, in order 
to get rid of the present imperfect system 
of registration. Ile entertained some 
doubt as to whether that part of the hon. 
and jearned Gentleman’s plan, which re- 
lated to marriage, would afford sufficient 
security against improper marriages. It 
would, he thought, be necessary to pro- 
vide some means of obtaining publicity 
upon this subject, which was required, 
not for the Church, but the State. No 
doubt this object would be attained by 
the introduction of some words when the 
Bill should be in Committee. He was 
extremely glad that such a Bill was about 
to be introduced. The principle on which 
it was founded, was one on which Parlia- 
ment ought to proceed in legislating. 
Leave was given to bring in the Bill. 


Warwick Disfranchisement. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, May 14, 1834. 


Minutes.) Bills. Read a second time:—Sale of Hay Act 
Amendment.—Read a third time:—Sale of Fish Act 
Amendment. 

Petitions presented. By the Bishop of Lonpon, from 
several Places, against the Claims of the Dissenters; and 
from one Place, against admitting Dissenters to the Uni- 
versities; from a Number of Places, for the Better Observ- 
ance of the Sabbath. 


Warwick DisFRANCHISEMENT BILL. | 
Counsel were called in, and the examination 
of witnesses on this Bill resumed. 

Mr. Sergeant Heath felt it his duty to 
call the attention of their Lordships to a 
paragraph which appeared in a morning 
paper of that day, and which was calculated 
to excite a strong prejudice in the public 
mind against the case which he had the 
honour to advocate, inasmuch as the state- 
ments put forth in it were likely to eperate 
so as to prevent witnesses from coming 
forward and tendering their evidence in 
such a manner as would give effect to the 
Bill now pending before their Lordships’ 
House. He would say nothing further on 
the subject, but merely confine himself to 
reading the paragraph, leaving it to their 
Lordships to take such steps on the matter 
as to them should seem meet. The learned 
gentleman then read from the Morning 
Post of the day, as follows :— 

‘ Certain it is, that since the conclusion of 
‘ the examination of the first two or three 
‘ witnesses, he (meaning the Lord Chan- 
‘ cellor) appears to have entertained a con- 


duced, founded upon the principle that |‘ viction, that the Bill must not pass; that 
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‘it is based on the foulest conspiracy, and 
‘ supported by the foulest perjury. We 
‘ must say, that in the defeat of this con- 
‘ spiracy, and the detection of this perjury, 
‘he has exhibited both acuteness of per- 
‘ ception, and integrity of purpose.’ 

The Lord Chancellor said, that so far as 
he was concerned, so far as the paragraph 
which the learned Counsel had read alluded 
to him, nothing could possibly be more un- 
founded than the statement therein set forth. 
Not only was it not true that he had ex- 
pressed any opinion, but up to that time 
he had formed no opinion on the subject ; 
for how could he, when he had only par- 
tially heard one side of the case? It was 
his invariable practice to hear both sides 
before he made up his mind on any case, 
and from that rule he should not depart on 
the present occasion. He repeated, that he 
had not formed, and could not{form, for the 
reasons he had stated, any opinion ; and a 
single word had not escaped him which 
could justify any such erroneous inference. 

Mr. Sergeant Heath said, that he would 
at present make no further application to 
their Lordships on the subject ; but he at 
the same time deemed it right to say, that 
in future he should feel it his duty to 
apply to their Lordships to protect the per- 
sons who came forward as witnesses in the 
cause from such attacks. 

The Earl of Durham said, that his name 
had also been used in the newspaper alluded 
to, and that all that was stated respecting 
him was neither more nor less than a gross 
and impudent fabrication. Words were put 
into his mouth that he had never uttered ; 
but at present he would not deign to notice 
such conduct further, than to repeat, that 
it was not only a gross and impudent, but, 
he would add, a wilful, fabrication. 

The Lord Chancellor had only a word 
or two to add to the observations he had 
already made. He wished to tender it as his 
advice, that their Lordships should abstain 
from taking notice of publications of the 
description of that alluded to until they 
were so often repeated, that they could not 
shut their eves to them. He concurred 
with his noble friend, that it was better not 
to notice the matter this time. The noble 
and learned Lord then said, that as the 
examination of the witnesses in support 
of the Bill was likely to occupy a consider- 
able time, they should commence sitting 
each day at four o’clock rather than begin 
at an earlier hour. 

The subject was dropped. 
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MinutEs.} Bills. Read a second time :—Warwick Wit- 


nesses’ Indemnity; Capital Punishment; Bodies of Crimi- 
nals; Navy Pay. 


Petitions presented. By Colonel Evans, Messrs. T. Atr- 


woop, BAINEs, and RuTHvEN, from several Places,— 
against the Poor Law Amendment Bill.—By Mr. Ewart, 
from Liverpool, for an Inquiry into the State of the Ec- 
clesiastical Law.—By Mr. SLANKY, from Woodbridge, in 
favour of the Poor Laws Amendment Bill.—By Mr. 
PARKER, from the Sheffield Mechanics’ Institution, for 
Endowments for the Masters and Lecturers engaged by 
that and similar Institutions.—By Colonel ConoLty, 
from Individuals in Ireland, against the Turnpike Roads 
(Ireland) Bill.—By Mr. AngrcromBy, from Edinburgh ; 
and by Mr. Parker, from Shefficld,—against the Corn 
Laws.—By Mr. PEAseE, from Darlington, for a Remedy 
against the Gin Shops; from two Places, for Vote by 
Ballot; from the Seamen of Darlington, against the Pay- 
ment of Sixpence to Greenwich Hospital; from the same 
Place; and by Mr. Vivian, from several Places,—for the 
Repeal of the Export Duties of Coals. —By Mr. BANNER~ 
MAN, from Aberdeen, for the Revival of the Act relating 
to Partnerships in Scotland; for a Light-House on the 
Middle Sand; against Clandestine Emigration to the 
United States; for the Repeal of the Stamp Dutics on 
Receipts; and by Mr. ABERCROMBY, from Edinburgh and 
other Places, to the same effect.—By Mr. Denis O'CONNOR, 
from several Places, for the Abolition of Tithes.—By 
Messrs. PEASE and TookE, from Darlington and Glou- 
cester, against Employing Boys in the Cleaning of 
Chimneys. —By Mr. BAI.ute, from the Chimney Sweepers 
of Bristol, for a Clause in the Bill concerning them.—By 
Sir Gzorce Staunton, from Llandinam, for the Abol- 
ition of Tithes.—By Mr. Hawes, from several Parishes, 
against the Parish Apprentices Bill.—By Captain Gorpon, 
from several Friendly Societies, for an Alteration of the 
Act concerning them.—By Mr. Hawes, from Coach Pro- 
prietors, and others, against the Dover Road Act.—By 
Captain Gorpon, from several Places, against the present 
System of Church Patronage in Scotland.—By Mr. Anrr- 
cRoMBY, from Edinburgh, for an Inquiry into the Oper- 
ation of the Tea Duties Act; and from Greenock, against 
any Alteration in the same Act; from the Mandloom 
Weavers of Paisley and Aberdeen, for Relief, and for a 
Board of Trade; from the Linen Weavers of Arbroath, 
for a fixed Rate of Wages; from Aberdeen and Greenock, 
in favour of the Sabbath Observance Bill; and from Ren- 
frew, against the same.—By Mr. THOMAS ATTWoop and 
Mr. Baituie, from several Political Unions,—for the Re- 
mission of the Sentence on the Dorchester Labourers.—By 
Mr. Tuomas Attrwoop, Mr. ABERCROMBY, and Mr. 
BaNN&RMAN, from several Places,—for Relief to the 
Polish Exiles.—By Earl Grosvenor, Messrs. TooKE, 
R. PALMER, and Mr. Mrins, from several Places,—for 
Amending the Sale of Beer Act; and by Mr. F, PALMER, 
from Reading, against any Alteration in the Act.—By 
Messrs BAILLIE and BLACKBURNE, from several Places, 
—for the Better Observance of the Lord’s Day.—By Earl 
Grosvenor, Lords BRUDENELL, and Norreys, and Mr. 
Paumer, from several Places, for Protection to the Es- 
tablished Chureh.— By Mr. Tuomas Artwoop, from the 
Debtors confined in Cambridge County Gaol for an Alter- 
ation in the Law relating to Imprisonment for Debt.— 
By Lord Norkeys and Mr, Mires, from a Number of 
Places, against the Universities Admission Bill.—By Earl 
Grosvenor and Sir RopERT PEEL, from Derbyshire and 
other Places,—for Relief to the Agricultural Interest. 
By Messrs. BAILLIE, RoLFE, Pawmer, and Lord 
Norreys, from a Number of Dissenting Congregations, 
—for Relief to the Dissenters. —By Sir RUFANE DONKIN, 
from Berwick-upon-Tweed, against the General Register 
Bill. 


Poor Laws AMENDMENT — (Com- 
MITTEE).| On the Order of the Day 
being read for going into a Committee 


on the Poor-laws Amendment Bill, 
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Mr. Godson rose to propose a Resolu- 
tion in the nature of an instruction to the 
Committee. In the course of the discus- 
sion on Friday evening, whilst hon. Mem- 
bers had spoken against some of the pro- 
visions of the Bill, they had generally 
expressed themselves in favour of its 
leading principles. It appeared to him, 
on this account, that this measure ought 
to be subdivided into two Bills, each to be 
considered distinct from the other. He 
would propose, that all that part of it 
which was concerned in repealing past 
statutes, and enacting new ones in their 
stead, should form a separate Bill by it- 
self; whilst that which related to the ap- 
pointment of the Central Board, and the 
power with which they were to be invested, 
should be in another Bill. The question 
would thus be divided under two distinct 
heads,—first, the laws which would be 
enacted ; and secondly, the authorities by 
which those laws were to be administered. 
During the debates on the Reform Bill, 
which had been so much altered during 
its discussion in that House, it was main- 
tained, and very reasonably too, that it 
should be divided into two cnactments; 
that the question of disfranchisement was 
enough for one Act, and the question of 
registration enough for another Act, if not 
for another Parliament. When the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir Robert Peel) brought for- 
ward his measures for the reform of cri- 
minal law he did not lump all crimes and 
penalties together, but judiciously classified 
them, and placed one order of oflences 
with their concomitant punishments in one 
Bill, and another in another. So should 
it be in the present case; arrangement 
was desirable. When it was considered 
that the seven million of taxes levied on 
the country as a provision for the poor 
were to be placed under the control of a 
single party,—when it was considered how 
many subjects and enactments were to be 
jumbled together in the Bill,—emigration, 
vagrancy, poor-houses, a Board of Com- 
missioners with power greater than that of 
the King or Legislature, bastardy, and 
settlement ;—when it was considered, that 
not less than 484 Acts of Parliament were 
to be repealed or greatly altered, and that 
1,800 cases were advanced in the Report 
on which to found Legislative Acts applic- 
able toeach case; when it was considered 
that all these great changes were proposed 
to be effected by one single sweeping Act 
of Parliament,—he felt called on, as a 
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Member of Parliament, representing the 
opinions of a large and intelligent consti- 
tuency, to interpose his voice and influence 
against such a wholesale and sweeping 
measure. When he saw Commissioners, 
whose power out-topped that of any 
known tribunal in the country, armed with 
the formidable authority of appointing 
Deputy Commissioners to support the 
views of their superiors, and that these 
Commissioners were to have the power of 
making laws without any appeal—an 
authority that the King or Parliament 
separately did not possess,—then he felt 
alarm at this project of a Reform Ministry. 
But it was not nine Deputy Commissioners 
who might be appointed ; an order of the 
Treasury might create by its single fiat 
ninety-nine. 

The Speaker said, that the hon. Mem- 
ber was not speaking to the exact Motion 
before the House, which was, whether a 
power be delegated to the Committee of 
the whole House to divide the Bill into 
two Bills or more. He admitted, that the 
hon. Member was putting his arguments 
with force; but he should remind him, 
that they were not exactly pertinent to 
the subject at issue, and could not, at this 
stage, receive an answer. The hon. Mem- 
ber was speaking to the principle and 
general efficacy of the Bill, not to the 
Motion. 

Mr. Godson said, that he meant to speak, 
and imagined he had spoken, to the ques- 
tion. He said, that the Bill gave the 
Commissioners unconstitutional andj un- 
known powers; it invested them with 
kingly, judicial, legislative, and adminis- 
trative functions,—a power beyond pre- 
cedent or public safety; and he contended, 
that there should be a separate Bill from 
the Bill which went to amend the Poor- 
laws. He did not say, whether the pre- 
sent measure by itself was good or not; 
its principle he did not touch on; and so 
far he felt he was in order. It was, he 
maintained, too much when a power of 
such vast extent was to be given to three 
men, who were authorised to debate and 
decide with closed doors, in contempt of 
all the formularies of the established 
Courts of Law, and the wise safeguards 
thrown around the protection of the sub- 
ject. Evidence—fact—everything they 
were at liberty to dispense with; they 
were free to do everything, and bound to 
do nothing. That was, in his opinion, a 
sufficient reason why those powers should 
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be set forth in one Bill dedicated to that 
object alone. 

Lord Althorp here rose. It was unfair 
to the movers and supporters of the Bill 
to be called on to auswer statements that 
should rather be reserved for another stage 
of the proceedings. 

Mr. Godson: It was not surely unfair 
for him, representing an intelligent, en- 
lightened, and, he might say, wealthy 
constituency of 10,000 persons, to express 
his opinion and theirs on the tendency of 
the Bill. If his arguments were so good 
[A laugh]; yes, if so good, that it was 
found very inconvenient by the noble 
Lord to answer them, why should the 
noble Lord attempt thus to check him on 
a point of form, or, if so bad, why should 
the noble Lord check him in his injudi- 
cious course of argument ? 

The Speaker said, that the hon. Mem- 
ber did not seem to apprehend the exact 
nature of the question before the House. 
When the House went into Committee, 
then would be the time for him to show 
that it was expedient to divide the Bill 
into two or more Bills. If his arguments 
were good before the Committee, his 
moving for any instructions to them would 
be unnecessary. 

Mr. Godson said, that he would not 
then occupy the time of the House longer. 
The two parts of the Bill were of sufficient 
importance to be made the subjects of se- 
parate legislation. He would then only 
move his Amendment :—‘* That before 
going into Committee on the Poor-laws 
Amendment Bill, it be an instruction to 
the Committee to separate that Bill into 
two or more Bilils,—Bills to amend the old 
laws and enact new Jaws; and one Bill to 
provide an executive power, for a limited 
time only, to carry the Poor-laws with 
uniformity into effect throughout England 
and Wales.” 

Colonel Wood seconded the Motion, 
and reminded the House, that he had 
originally proposed such a measure, which 
had also been recommended by the hon, 
Baronet, the member for Westminster. 
He had not voted on the second reading, 
because, on the one hand, he did not 
think the Bill could be modified so as to 
render it unobjectionable; and, on the 
other hand, because he did not like to op- 
pose the Ministers, who had manfully 
come forward to grapple with a subject of 
the greatest difficulty and importance. 
He thought, that the Bill should be di. 
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vided, because, in one part, it constituted a 
new system of Poor-laws, and in another 
established a Board, with power to make 
the necessary regulations. The law of 
settlement was materially changed; and 
he apprehended that, in manufacturing dis- 
tricts, the alteration would be strongly re- 
sisted. In his opinion, the law of settle- 
ment should be made the subject of a se- 
parate enactment. As _ regarded the 
provisions of the Bill relative to bastardy, 
he was confident, that if the maintenance 
of illegitimate children were imposed 
solely on the mothers, it would become 
necessary to establish in every part of the 
country schools of industry for foundlings. 
He contended, that it was impossible to 
hope to carry the Bill into operation with- 
out some such provision; and this alone 
was a reason why a Bill distinct from the 
present measure, and embracing the law 
of settlement, ought to be passed. There 
was another matter introduced into this 
Bill unconnected with the Poor-laws ; he 
alluded to the Vagrant-law. In the Com- 
missioners’ Report on vagrancy, the As- 
sistant Commissioner, who drew up that 
Report, seemed to entertain the strangest 
opinions. Mr. Chetwynd observed, that 
in the year 1821, the Committee which 
then sat recommended a total alteration of 
the law of vagrancy; and a Bill was in- 
troduced, the principle of which was this, 
~—to abolish the system of passing vagrants 
to their parishes. It appeared that, 
against Mr. Chetwynd’s wishes, a clause 
was introduced into the Bill, enabling the 
visiting Justices to pass vagrants from one 
part of the country to another. The 
General Gaol Act was passing through 
the House at the same time, which gave 
the power to pass prisoners from their 
place of confinement to the place of their 
last abode. Now, these clauses of these 
two Acts were repealed by the present 
Bill; but then another power was given, 
enabling the Commissioners to do the 
same thing. He must beg the House to 
pardon him for going into such details; 
but he did not see how he could properly 
explain the course he intended to pursue 
without troubling the House with these 
particulars. Complaints had been made 
to the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department of the indiscriminate use 
which Magistrates made of the Gaol Act 
and the Vagrant Act for the passing of 
vagrants. It had been his intention last 
year to bring in a Bill to repeal these 
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clauses. Instead the Commissioners 
having additional powers given to them, 
he thought that the shortest course would 
be torepeal, by one Bill, the objectionable 
clauses in the Vagrant and Gaol Acts, and 
restore the law to what the hon. and learned 
Member who introduced the Vagrant 
Act intended it to be,-—viz., a law soiely 
for the punishment of vagrants, and not 
for circulating them all over the kingdom. 
He thought it highly desirable that the 
present measure should be divided ; and, 
as a security against any loss of time, he 
did not see why some of the measures—- 


for instance, one relating to the Law of 


Settlement, or to the Bastardy Laws, or 
to the Vagrancy Act—should not origin- 
ate in the other House, where such Bill 
or Bills could be passed, pare passu, with 
the measures carried through the House 
of Commons. He should say, that the 
Bill ought to be divided into four Bills, 
First, the establishment of the Central 
Board; secondly, the alteration in the 
Law of Settlement ; thirdly, the amend- 
ment of the Bastardy Laws; and fourtbly, 
the remedy proposed of the evil resulting 
from the Vagrant Act; this last being a 
matter that had been allowed to creep 
into the Bill, though, properly speaking, it 
had nothing at all to do with it. 

Lord Althorp said, it was true that, in 
this Bill a great number of important sub- 
jects were detailed, and, no doubt, many of 
them were measures that might be made 
the subjects of separate Bills; but, in his 
judgment, it was no reason for objecting 
to consider all these subjects in one Bill, 
to say, that they were each of them of 
great importance. If they were matters 
connected together, by their bearing on 
one common subject, that appeared to him 
to be a very sufficient reason for retaining 
them all in this Bill. The hon. member 
for Kidderminster had illustrated his ob- 


jections to the proposed plan, by referring 


to the course pursued by the House on 
two former occasions. He alluded to the 
inconveniences which he said were ad- 
mitted, during the Debates on the Reform 
Bill, to have resulted from that not having 
been a divided Bill; and he alluded 


also to the Amendments of the Law intro- 
duced by the right hon. member for 
Tamworth (Sir R. Peel), and to the great 
convenience that resulted from the prin- 
ciple of division having been there acted 
on. Now, as regarded the former case, 
the object of the separation which took 
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place was, to afford time for the boundaries 
to be fixed; the last instance was not in 
the least analogous. The Bills of the 
right hon. Gentleman (Sir R. Peel) were 
on totally distinct subjects,—they did not 
at all depend one on the other; but all 
the parts of the present measure depended 
one on the other. Tf the principle of 
establishing a Central Board of Commis- 
sioners were right, 1! would probably be 
approved by this House; and all the 
other provisions of the Bill, in a great 
degree, depended on the aduption of that 
principle. The other provisions of the 
Bill, then, depending on the establishment 
of the Central Board, there was an essen- 
tial connection between the two, as they 
at present stood. If the two parts of the Bill 
were divided, one part might pass, and the 
other might not pass, and the Bill that did 
pass would be rendered useless by the 
failure of the other. The House would 
see, that the proposition of the hon. Mem- 
ber would perhaps lead to very great in- 
conveniences. As to the different points 
to which the hon. Gentleman who last 
addressed the House alluded, they were 
questions that would more properly be 
entertained by the Committee on the Bill. 
He hoped the House would not consent to 
adopt a course which might render the 
provisions of the Bill, which the House 
should pass, totally imoperative. He had 
now replied to the proposition of the hon. 
member for Kidderminster. ‘The other 
hon. Gentleman took a different view 
He wished to divide the Bil into four 
parts. As regarded the two first, he 
agreed with the hon. member for Kidder- 
minster, and that proposition had been 
replied to. But vagrancy was said to be 
a distinct subject ; surely, however, it was 
a mistake not to consider this intimately 
connected with the other parts of the Bill. 
Nor could there be any doubt but that the 
laws relating to Bastardy and Settlement 
were connected most distinctly with the 
administration of the Poor-laws. In 
legislating on the subject, to collect all 
those measures m one Act, would be more 
convenient than to separate them. He 
was quite certain, that to include them in 
one Bill would occasion a great saving of 
time to the House. Under these circum- 
stances, he had a decided objection to the 
instruction moved by the hon. Gentleman. 
Colonel Evans said, the noble Lord had 
denied that there was any analogy between 
the present measure and the measures of 
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the right hon. member for Tamworth; but 
there was a very decided analogy between 
the present Bill and the Reform Act. 
When the Boundary Act was brought for- 
ward, it naturally excited a great deal of 
jealousy on the part of the opponents of 
the Reform measure. To meet the ob- 
jections, it was suggested, that there 
should be a distinct Bill introduced relative 
to the Boundaries, and that they should 
be arranged by Parliament, instead of 
being leit to be fixed by Commissioners. 
Now, there was a similar provision in this 
Bill; one portion of the measure relating 
to the boundaries of parishes, which it 
was proposed that the Commissioners 
should prescribe. Whatever the Govern- 
ment did with regard to the other subjects, 
he did hope that Parliament would itself 
undertake this business, instead of leaving 
it to the Commissioners. He must say, 
he thought the hon. Gentleman had made 
out his case, notwithstanding he had been 
placed in a very difficult predicament. 
The noble Lord had certainly shown some 
soreness on the subject, which was 
accounted for by his admission, that he 
found it difficult to meet the hon, Gentle- 
man’s arguments. ‘The noble Lord said, 
he did not like the arguments, and it was 
quite obvious that he could not answer 
them. One part of the Bill gave a new 
description of power,——a power unknown 
to the Constitution, He never could have 
thought that such a measure could be 
brought forward by an Administration 
professing liberal principles. The portion 
of the measure to which he alluded might 
be properly described, if it were said to be 
for the putting down of all parochial and 
local government, and for delegating the 
power to impose taxes on the subject to 
certain Commissioners to be appointed by 
Parliament. 

Lord George Somerset admitted, that 
there were too many subjects igtroduced 
into this Bill; and if he were as anxious 
to support many of the clauses as he 
found it to be his duty to be anxious to 
oppose them, he should be equally desir- 
ous that the Bill should be divided into 
several parts. Having got through the 
first forty-six Clauses of the Bill, amongst 
the remainder there were many which 
involved subjects of the greatest import- 
ance, each of which might fairly take up 
the House a long time to discuss. There 
were several fresh questions that would 
arise—questions which, so far from having 
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been settled, could hardly be said to have 
been yet agitated. One of the most im- 
portant of these related to the cessation of 
all allowances to able-bodied persons 
except under peculiar circumstances ; and 
then the Commissioners were to have the 
power of annulling the order under which 
the allowance was made. He would 
mention one or two of the other provisions 
of the Bill. The husband was liable to 
maintain the wife’s illegitimate children. 
There were clauses affecting vagrants. 
The Apprentice-laws were to be altered. 
The Militia-laws relating to relief from 
the parish were also to be altered. Emi- 
gration was embraced in another part of 
the Bill. The Laws of Settlement were 
involved—grandfathers and grandmothers 
were to be liable for the support of illegi- 
timate grand-children. And power was 
given to call for a particular mode of 
rating. He thought he had stated enough 
to show the excessive inconvenience that 
would result from the House being called 
on to legislate in one body on so many 
important subjects. He wished it to be 
distinctly understood, that he did not 
oppose the Bill from any party feeling. 
He thought this was a question on which 
all parties ought, if possible, to unite. He 
sincerely desired, therefore, that the Bill 
should stand or fall on its own merits. 

Mr. Frankland Lewis said, if a Motion 
were made empowering the Committee to 
divide the Bill if they should think fit to 
do so, he should be disposed to give it his 
support. But the instruction moved ap- 
peared to him to be of a mandatory cha- 
racter. 

The Speaker said, he believed that any 
Member would find it very difficult to 
discover a precedent in which there was a 
mandatory instruction as to what a Com- 
mittee of the House should do. The 
object of moving an instruction was to 
give the Committee the power to do that 
which, without the instruction, they could 
not do, The question could not be mooted 
without that power was given, and having 
been given, it was for the Committee to 
decide whether they would exercise it. 

Mr. Frankland Lewis hoped he should 
not be condemned for wasting the time 
of the House, since he had elicited the 
important explanation just given by the 
right hon. Gentleman. But he hoped he 
might still be allowed to make an observa- 
tion or two on the words of the Motion. 
They appeared to go further than was 
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proper, according to the authority the 
House had just heard. He still felt some 
difficulty. [An Hon. Member: ‘ It is 
perfectly clear.”] It might be clear, or 
immaterial to the hon. Gentleman, but to 
him it was not satisfactory. What he 
wished to insure was, that they should 
not go into Committee bound to ‘“ fore- 
gone conclusions.” {The paper contain- 
ing the Motion was here handed to the 
hon. Member.] He perceived, that the 
Motion which had been moved differed in 
its terms from the Motion of which the 
hon. Gentleman had given notice. He, 
for one, did not object to the Committce 
having the power to consider the question 
of division. 

Sir Robert Peel had no very strong 
Opinion as to whether an “ instruction ” 
should be proposed to the Committee or 
not. But at all events, he could not see 
why the noble Lord should refuse to con- 
sent that such an instruction should be 
given. If the House went into Committee 
without an “ instruction,” no matter what 
might be their opinions afterwards of the 
propriety of dividing the Bill—they would 
not have the power of doing so. Why 
might not the noble Lord then concede 
that the “ instruction” be given—reserv- 
ing to himself, however, the right of oppos- 
ing in Committee the division of the Bill ¢ 
For his own part, he thought there were 
advantages, in some respect, in having all 
the code in one Bill. He did not, how- 
ever, mean to say whether or not in this 
case a division might not be attended with 
advantages. 

Sir Matthew White Ridley could not 
agree with the right hon. Baronet, that 
there was no ground for opposing the 
Amendment of the hon. member for Kid- 
derminster. If the House agreed to the 
Amendment, it would be virtually agreeing 
to the suggestion conveyed in the instruc- 
tion. In his opinion it would be better 
to include the entire measure in one Bill. 

Lord John Russell said, that if the 
House agreed to the Amendment it would 
be expected that they recognise the con- 
venience of dividing the Bill. He was, 
therefore, opposed to the Amendment of 
the hon. member for Kidderminster. 

Amendment withdrawn. 

On the Question being put that the 
House resolve itself into a Committee, 

Mr. Robinson rose to move the Re- 
soiutions of which he had given notice. 
He exceedingly regretted, that his Majes- 
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ty’s Ministers seemed to feel it their duty 
to press this most objectionable Bill 
through the House during the present 
Session. He was well aware how little 
importance would be attached to his opin- 
ion, but he must solemnly entreat them to 
beware of proceeding with so much rash- 
ness and precipitation on the present im- 
portant occasion. He could not help con- 
sidering the immense majority by which 
the second reading of the Bill was lately 
carried, as an indication rather of the de- 
sire of that House to legislate generally 
on the momentous subject of the Poor- 
laws, than as any approval of the specific 
measure which Government had intro- 
duced. In this view he was confirmed 
by the expression, then pretty general 
among hon. Members, of the inexpediency 
of passing such a measure ; and he should 
be very much surprised, looking at the 
state of public opinion, if Government 
should be able to carry into effect such a 
Bill. Admitting, as he was ready to do, 
the necessity of some legislation on the 
subject, he would ask was the case really 
of such pressing urgency as to call upon 
the House at so advanced a period in the 
Session to pass hastily a measure of such 
grave importance, and which would affect 
so extensively the interests of every class 
of the community? Why, the Bill had 
not yet been circulated throughout the 
country, so as to enable Magistrates and 
other competent persons to form a correct 
opinion of its merits ; one-half of the hon. 
Members of that House had not even read 
it, and none had yet had time to consider 
sufficiently its various provisions and to 
communicate with their constituents on 
the subject. It was most fit, therefore, if 
not absolutely necessary, as indeed he 
hoped those who differed from him as to 
its merits would think, that the Bill itself 
should lie over till the commencement of 
another Session; lest by now dealing with 
this important subject they should pass it 
in such a shape as might produce the 
directly reverse effects of those which its 
promoters so sanguinely entertained. He 
gave the noble Lord and Government 
credit for determining to grapple with this 
vital question, inasmuch as the evils which 
attended the present system threatened 
the welfare, if not the very existence, of 
the community; but he did not agree 
with the noble Lord in the propriety of 
proceeding with so much recklessness, 
The noble Lord seemed to think, that it 
2] 
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was desirable to press the measure through 
on account of what was going on out of 
doors. Undoubtedly the public attention 
was beginning very seriously to be called 
to this que stion, and there were very, ge- 
neral expressions of opinion on it through- 
out the conntry. The noble Lord might 
designate it clamour, and his present 
haste might have arisen from an appre- 

hension that the Legislature might find 
itself in such a condition that it would be 
necessary to yield to that clamour. He 
should be sorry if such should ever be the 
case: but the reason why he required 
delay was, that, public clamour existing, 
time should be afforded by considering 
the provisions of this Bill to collect the 
deliberate voice of the people on this im- 
portant measure. He lamented beyond 
his powers of expression the introduction 
of such a Bill as this; because it was no- 
thing more than an admission, after all 
they had heard of the prosperity of the 
people, that they had now, at length, ar- 
rived at a condition in which it was ueces- 
sary to establish throughout the country a 
regular, unlimited, legalized, and perma- 
nent sysiem of pauperism. He would not 
trouble the House by entering at present 


into a general detail of the provisions of 


the Bill; but he would venture to say, 
that a more extraordinary measure fad 


never been introduced within the walls of 


Parliament, a measure which conferred 
powers altogether unconstitutional, and 
hitherto unknown to the history of the 
country, on a body of irresponsible men, 
having the powers of delegation to others, 
irresponsible like themselves — powers 
which went to take away from the people 
their right of control over their own aifairs, 
of appointing those who should levy taxes 
on them, and determining their amount— 
powers which gave the right of establish- 
ing workhouses all over this once happy 
country, and thus producing a state of 
things which would most materially in- 
erease the discontent which at present so 
alarmingly prevailed among all classes of 
society. Hon. Members seemed so anxi- 
ous to pass this Bill, that they appeared 
to entertain no doubt as to the success of 
the workhouse system; he declared to 
God if he entertained no more than doubts 
on this point, he should have been most 
willing at once to go into Committee ; but 
let him call the attention of the noble 
Lord to this subject, and let him inquire 
how much levislation there had already 
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been with the view of amending the system 
of Poor-laws in the country. The present 
was not a Poor-law Amendment Bill, 
was entirely a new law for the manage- 
ment of the poor, What had the Com- 
missioners themselves (out of whose Re- 
port the measure had arisen) stated? He 
found in their last Report these memor- 
able words, which ought to be impressed 
on the minds of all, and restrain the im- 
patience of hon. Members with which they 
heard suggestions against this measure :— 
“The history of the Poor-laws abounds 
with instances of legislation, which have 
been worse than unsuccessful, which have 
not merely failed in effecting their pur- 
pose, but actually produced effects in a 
decidedly opposite direction, creating what 
they were intended to prevent, and foster- 
ing what they were intended to discour- 
age.” Well would it be for the House, 
aud well for his Majesty’s Government, 
although he believed their intentions were 
good, to consider whether this Bill would 
not be as great a failure as any of those 
which had preceded it. Indeed, he feared 
it would be the greatest of all failures. If 
hon. Gentlemen should run away with the 
impression that it was owing to the mal- 
administration of the Poor-laws alone, that 
the country was reduced to its present 
state of degradation, they would commit 
a very grievous error. Undoubtedly, that 
miul-administration had greatly aggravated 
the evil; but it was owing to the condi- 
tion of the poor that the laws were badly 
administered, If the Magistrates and 
overseers had found it impossible to ad- 
minister the Poor-laws within the intention 
of the Legislature, how were the Commis- 
sioners and their delegates to administer 
them, the causes remaming unaltered, but 
by asystem of coercion and severity which 
he trembled to contemplate? Of course 
he would not impute intentional severity 
or ernelty to any man; but unless some 
effectual means were devised for amelio- 
rating the condition and promoting the 
improvement of the poor, the very nature 
of the thing rendered it impossible to 
carry such a measure into effect without a 
system of severity which must tend to 
alienate the minds of the lower class of 
society from Government, and greatly 
aggravate the evils of their present condi- 
tion. But, besides the extraordinary 
powers conferred on the Commissioners, 
the Bill went to create an enormously 
large expense throughout the country. if 
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it were conceived, that the Commissioners 
would be enabled to economize the present 
expenditure, he must say, that in addition 
to the now necessary disbursements, there 
would be all the new expense of the Com- 
missioners themselves and their host of 
assistants, which admitted of no limitation 
whatever. Then there was the establish- 
ment of workhouses all over the country ; 
not as places devised for the temporary 
reception of those whom accidental cir- 
cumstances might throw out of employ- 
ment, but for their permanent and fixed 
residence, there to be subjected to stinted 
provisions and severe labour. The Bill 
seemed to treat poverty as a crime. He 
was disposed to admit at once, that for a 
man who was indisposed to work, hard 
labour and scanty provisions in a work- 
house were good enough ; but the hard- 
ship he alluded to was the separating a 
man from his family who had committed 
no crime, and placing him in the work- 
house on a stinted allowance of food, as if 
he were a complete pauper, because he 
had been by casualty deprived of his 
regular employment. Such was the 
amount of labour in excess as compared 
with the demand in this country, that there 
would always be a vast number of persons 
whom, under the provisions of this Bill, 
the Commissioners would have power to 
send to the workhouse. The hon. Mem- 
ber read an extract from a letter which he 


had ,received from a gentleman in one of 
the ridings of Yorkshire, for the purpose of 


showing, that while the woollen and 
worsted manufacturers in that district, 
who were employed, received remunerating 
wages, an immense number were altogether 
idle: indeed the trade had sunk from a 
state of universal activity within a few 
months to almost unprecedented stagna- 
tion, greater than ever it had attained in 
1825 and 1826. He quoted that passage 
for the purpose of showing that they 
would necessarily, and not from accident: ul 


causes, have handrede of thousands of 


persons throughout the country to deal 
with under the Bill, which ought not, 
therefore, to be lightly considered. The 
Commissioners themselves admitted, that 
their Report had been drawn up in great 
haste, and consequently was very im- 
perfect. Never had there been a case in 
which the House having been put in pos- 
session of so voluminous a Report, was so 
hastily called to _— its reecommenda- 
tions, The Bill, too, was so multifarious, 
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it was enough to bewilder any one’s mind 
to read it through; and to legislate on it 
this Session would ean: act of indiserction 
amounting almost toinsanity. His object 
in advocating delay was not by any means 
to defeat legislation ; he was anxious that 
the Poor-laws should be amended, but the 
House ought not to proc eed on so import- 
anta subject, until after full i inquiry, with 
caution and deliberation; and it was im- 
possible for any one to convince him, that 
the necessity was so urgent as to justify 
the passing of such a Bill before the en- 
suing Session. Then they might expect 
to produce a measure which would justify 
the expectations of the country, and which 
by practically remedying the existing evils 
of Poor-law Administration would work 
safely, permanently, and beneficially. But 
if, unhappily, that House should proceed 
in its measures only coercively and repres- 
sively with reference to the condition of 
the poor, without at the same time taking 
into consideration the various causes still 
in active operation that had contributed to 
degrade and pauperize them, they would 
legislate not only unwisely, but, he would 
venture to predict, most unsuccessfully. 
Had they not produced by former mis- 
directed legislation much of the evils and 
mischiefs which they were now called on 
to remedy? They had passed laws out of 
number which had injuriously affected the 
lower classes, and now after they had re- 
duced them to great poverty and distress, 
although he had no sympathy with Trades’ 
Unions, and with those who, having 
plenty of employment, abandoned it 
without cause, and endeavoured to em- 
barrass both Government and the com- 
munity—he spoke of the really indus- 
trious classes of society, agricultural, and 
manufacturing, and he asked after having 
done so much to degrade and depress them, 
was the House to do nothing effectually to 
relieve them? Had not the numerous 
enclosure acts, particularly in the agri- 
cultural districts—had not the abolition of 
small farms—above all, bad not the ine- 
quality of taxation done much to produce 
the present unhappy state of things? 
That was a point, however, on which he 
would not enlarge, having given notice of 
a specific motion on the subject; but 
he would ask, had they done anything in 
the present Session to improve the condi- 
tion of the labouring classes? On the 
contrary, he could enumerate some mea 
sures which indirectly were likely toe pro 
212 
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duce very injurious effects on them. He 
found among the voluminous papers to 
be seen in the library on this subject, a 
report which had emanated from a Com- 
mittee on which the noble Lord (Lord 
Russell), one of the members for Devon- 
shire, had sat in 1814, and which con- 
tained this remarkable passage, which 
it would be well to carefully consider at 
the present moment. It stated, that 
“‘ There are two motives by which mankind 
are governed—the one the hope of im- 
proving the condition of themselves and 
their families, the other the fear of punish- 
ment; the one is the principle of free 
trade, the other that of slavery ; the one, 
because engendering frugality, sobriety, 
and family affection, places the labouring 
classes on a friendly relation with the rest 
of the community; the other causes as 
certainly idleness, improvidence, vice, 
and keeps thereby the labouring classes 
of society in perpetual dissension, strife, 
and jealousy.” Why did they not do 
something in the first place, then, to 
improve the condition of the labouring 
classes, instead of endeavouring to stimu- 
late them to exertion, by holding over 
their heads zn terrorem the accumulated 
evils of the noble Lord’s workhouse system? 
He had shown the extended prevalence 
of want of employment in the agricultural 
districts, and he was sure, the House 
would go along with him when he said, 
that it was their bounden duty to apply 
their minds to that crying and aggravated 
evil with a view to devise an efficient 
remedy. He contended, that they should 
not proceed, as by the Bill before them 
they were proceeding, to legislate on that 
delicate and important subject, destitute 
of any but very imperfect information, 
and without consulting their constituents, 
They had ‘gone on for a long time under 
the existing system of Poor-laws, and, in 
his opinion, they had much better endure 
them a little longer than expose the coun- 
try to all the evils of rash and premature 
legislation. He did not scruple to say, 
that during the present Session, there 
would not be time to consider and complete 
any measure sufficient to effect a re- 
formation in the management of the poor 
of this country; for it was not merely 
carrying a Bill through that House; but, 
as every one knew, it was necessary to get 
all Bills through the other branch of the 
Legislature; and, as was equally well 
known, all those proceedings demanded 
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time. There was one of the clauses in 
the present Bill which he could not but 
regard with horror and indignation—he 
alluded to the bastardy clause, which went 
to relieve the seducer from the burthen of 
maintaining the offspring of his own 
crime, and imposed that burthen upon 
the poor helpless victim of that crime. 
A wealthy father might thus enjoy impu- 
nity, while the father or the grandfather of 
the seduced female would be made to en- 
dure the consequences of that deep offence 
against the laws of morality of which an- 
other man was guilty. Another provision 
of the Bill to which he entertained the 
strongest objection was that which took 
away from the rate-payers that wholesome 
control over theirown funds, which they 
alone could exercise with advantage, and 
transferring it to paid Commissioners who 
had no interest in its due and economical 
application. The result of all that, must 
be the establishment of a system of legal- 
ized pauperism from one end of the coun- 
try to the other, and the evil must go on 
being augmented and aggravated until 
Parliament should be called upon to legis- 
late anew under circumstances eens 
more disadvantageous than even the pre 

sent. Ifthe noble Lord (Lord Althorp) 
would only do him the favour to read his 
Resolutions, he could but admit, that 
they might be affirmed by his Majesty’s 
Government without its having the effect 
of laying them open to any charge of in- 
consistency. At all events, whether the 
noble Lord agreed with him or not, he 
should feel it to be his duty to take the 
sense of the House on the Resolutions 
then before them. He was anxious to 
put his own sentiments on record, and 
to afford other hon. Members an oppor- 
tunity of doing the same. The subject 
with which they had to deal was one of 
great difficulty and of much hazard, espe- 
cially in times when the number of unem- 
ployed persons was from day to day in- 
creasing, and likely very much to in- 
crease, by reason of the improvements 
constantly going forward in machinery. 
The benefits of those improvements were 
enjoyed by the higher classes, and they 
ought at least to make some return to those 
at whose expense those advantages were 
obtained, To look at the mass of unem- 
ployed but able-bodied men at present to 
be seen in this country was most alarming ; 
but what did the promoters of this Bill 
propose to do with them? Nothing 
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more or less than to shut them up ina 
workhouse. The hon. Member con- 
cluded by moving the fellowing Reso- 
lutions :— 

“1, That the Report of the Poor-laws 
Commissioners affords conclusive evidence 
of the deplorable condition of a large 
portion of the working population, highly 
detrimental to the interests of all classes 
of the community, and especially injurious 
to the honest, well-disposed, and indus- 
trious poor. 

“<2, That, in order to apply an effectual 
remedy to long-existing and complicated 
evils, so deeply affecting the well-being 
of society, it is the bounden duty of a 
just and enlightened Legislature, when 
proposing to enact new laws with extraor- 
dinary powers for the suppression of idle- 
ness and vice, cautiously and deliberately 
to look into the causes which have operated 
or contributed to produce a state of widely- 
spread pauperism, demoralization, and 
crime, alien to the habits and feelings of 
a nation, otherwise in a state of unex- 
ampled wealth and improvement, and 
blessed by Divine Providence with the 
greatest abundance. 

‘© 3. That this House, therefore, will, 
by all possible means, endeavour to im- 
prove the moral and social condition of the 
labouring poor by the promotion of bene- 
ficial employment, the encouragement 
of industry, and the removal of those 
burthens which press upon the productive 
classes with peculiar severity, in order to 
restore that harmony, goodwill, and re- 
spect for the constituted authorities, which 
alone can render the nation prosperous 
and happy.” 

Sir Samuel Whalley seconded the Mo- 
tion, and maintained, that if the Bill were 
founded on good principles, it would 
stand the investigation of public opinion, 
which had always been found correct in 
the conclusion at which it arrived. He 
thought, that early in the next Session of 
Parliament, they would be more likely to 
approach this subject calmly and dispas- 
sionately, and he hoped that the noble 
Lord would allow it to stand over till 
then. 

Lord Althorp said, he would beg to re- 
mind the House, that the direct question 
was not whether they should negative or 
affirm the Resolutions of the hon. Gentle- 
man, but whether they would pass these 
Resolutions instead of going into Com- 
mittee; if they voted for the words of the 
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original Motion, they did not negative the 
propositions of the hon. Gentleman. The 
hon. Gentleman had certainly clearly 
stated his object to be, that the Bill should 
not pass this Session; but that some 
other measure should be introduced here- 
after. Upon this, the hon. Gentleman 
who seconded the Amendment was con- 
sistent, because he had voted against the 
second reading of the Bill, whereas the 
hon. member for Worcester, he believed, 
did not. But, as to the opinion of the 
House whether they should proceed or not 
with this measure, its decision on the se- 
cond reading made it incumbent on it to 
do so. According to the rules and forms 
of the House, the principle of the Bill was 
then recognized. At least he might 
assume, that the decision of the House, by 
an immense majority, was, that a measure 
to amend the Poor-laws should proceed. 


| He, therefore, did not think it necessary 


to argue against the Resolutions; because 
he conceived, that the House had already 
decided, that some measure for the altera- 
tion of the Poor-laws should be persevered 
in this Session. When it should reach 


4 the Committee, it would be for that Com- 


mittee to say, whether the clauses were 
such as should be adopted ; and the Com- 
mittee having decided upon the clauses, 
it would be for the House to declare 
whether this Bill was such a one as should 
be adopted. The bon. Gentleman had 
said, that a great deal of the distress had 
its origin in bad legislation. He admitted 
the fact, though he did not agree with the 
hon. Gentleman as to what the bad legis- 
lation had been; but he believed it to be 
their duty to legislate upon the Poor- 
laws; and therefore he did not think, that 
there existed any reason why they should 
not proceed. He would not, however, go 
into that question; but he would beg 
again to remind the House, that if they 
voted for the original Motion, they would 
not negative the propositions of the hon. 
mémber for Worcester, many of which 
were complete truisms; and he would 
merely add, that he thought it would be 
right to attempt, at least, to remedy the 
evils of the present system. 

Major Beauclerk said, that, in support- 
ing the Resolutions proposed, he could not 
conceive he was putting off a discussion 
on the best means to amend the Poor-laws ; 
and he had it from the mover of those Reso- 
lutions, that such was not his object, but, 
on the contrary, he wished to improve the 
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condition of the poor. 


find, that they were rushing into a wrong | 
onitse-that ‘the wihdiiunes would not | 


hold all the men who were without 
assistance or Jegal claim of any kind. 
never could agree to a Bill which went to 
invest powers in individuals which would 
destroy the Constitution of the country. 
It was plain, thatif they put the proposed 
powers into the hands of a few individuals, 
without any limitation of time as to the 
duration of their office, they gave those 
parties more power than the Romans had 
given to their Dictators. Here was a 
power given which might be turned against 
the liberties of the country. 


was good, but they must take care that 
the result of the measure should be also 
good. 

The House divided on the Amendment } 
—Ayes li; Noes 135; Majority 124 


JO 3 


List of the Avxs. 
Walter, J. 
Whalley, Sir S. 
Williams, Colonel 
IRELAND. 
Lalor, J. 
Ruthven, Ff. 
Vigors, N. A. 


The House went into the Committce. 


Beauc ‘lert Ke M: -— 
Evans, Colonel 
Faithfull, G. 
Fielden, J. 
Gully, J. 
Robinson, G. ht 
Scholefield, J. 


Lord Althorp wished to imform the 
House that there were four provisions in 
the Bill, with respect to which it was his 
intention to propose some alterations. It 
would be recollected, that he had stated 
ona former evening, that it was not the 
object of Government to give the Central 
Board one fraction of power more than 
necessary to insure its efficiency. 
Since that oecasion, he had taken into 
consideration the propriety of making | 
some alterations in the measure now 
under the consideration of the Committee. 
As the Bill at present stood, the Central 
Board of Commissioners possessed all the 
immunity of Judges of the land; but one 
of the alterations which he nmeaded to 
propose would, to a certain extent, limit 
that immunity. It would leave them 
open to acriminal prosecution, while it 
protected them against having separate 
actions brought against them for facts 
done in their capacity of Commissioners, 
He thought this alteration would have the 
effect of diminishing the objections which 
were felt in some quarters to the appoint- 
ment of these Commissioners. He cer- 


was 
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The House would | tainly did not flatter himself that it would 
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He believed | 
the object of his Majesty’s Government | 
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reconcile the gallant officer and the hon. 
Gentleman opposite to the measure. 
(Colonel Evans and Sir S. Whalley.) — It 
was also his intention to propose, that 
the Commissioners should be deprived of 
the power which the Bill now gave them 
of committing persons for contempt, and 
that that offence should be taken cogni- 
zance of and be punishable by two 
justices of the peace. Another alteration 
to which he wished to call the attention 
of the House was one, more of form than 
‘of principle. The Committee were aware, 
that by the Bill, as it stood at present, 
the proceedings of the Commissioners 
were directed to be annually laid before 
Parliament. Of course, in those proceed- 
ings would be included all the general 
|rules which the Commissioners might 
| think proper to make. But it would 
| probably tend to prevent any misappre- 
hension on this head, if, in this part of the 
Bill, it was declared, that copies of all the 
general rules, which under the provisions 
of the Bill would not come into operation 
until the expiration of forty days after 
they had been laid before the Secretary 
of State, should, when they came into 
force, be laid on the Table of that House. 
He was aware, that this alteration would 
not invest the House with greater au- 
thority than it at present possessed ; for 
it might at any time rescind any of the 
general rules framed by the Commis- 
sioners; but the effect of the proposed 
change would be to draw the attention 
of the House to the general re- 
'gulations as they came into operation. 
' Tle had only another alteration to pro- 
pose, which deserved great consideration, 
because it applied to a very important 
clause in the Bill. The Bill declared, that 
_after the Ist day of June, 1835, no allow- 
| ance should be given toable-bodied persons 
in employment, upon any consideration 
whatever. He was, however, induced to 
think that such an enactment might lead 
to great inconvenience, and it was there- 
fore his intention to propose, that, on the 
representation of the guardians or over- 
seers of the poor of any parish, that the 
carrying into effect of that clause of the 
Bill would produce inconvenience, the 
central Board of Commissioners should 
have the power of suspending its operation 
in such case. He repeated, that his rea- 
son for proposing this alteration was, 








because he thought much inconvenience 
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might possibly arise if, in a pauperizcd 
district, the allowance at present received 
by a large number of persons should cease 
at a particular day. He therefore pro- 
posed to give the Commissioners a dis- 
cretionary power to suspend the operation 
of the clause in extraordinary cases. At 
the same time it would not alter the prin- 
ciple of the Bill. 

On the Questicn, that the blank in the 
first clause, appointing Comuissioners be 
filled up with the word three, 

Colonel Torrens said, that he did not 
object to the number of Commissioncrs, 


Poor Laws Amendment— 


neither did he object to the principle of 
the Bill; on the contrary, he approved of 


it, and he thought his Majesty’s Ministers 
were entitled to the thanks of the House 
and the country for having grappled with 
this great and important question. He 
looked upon the Poor-laws in their pre- 
sent shape as the most crying evil under 
which the country laboured ; and unless 
they were checked by arresting pauperism 
in its progress, they would, in a liitle time, 
absorb the whole rental of the country, 
and establish an Agrarian law of the worst 
and most injurious deseription—a law 
which must end in the starvation of the 
people, and the depopulation of the 
country. But while he approved of the 
principle of the Bill, he must observe, that 
he thought it too stringent, and that it 
was the duty of the Committee to render 
it less so. He thought, for instance, that 
if, by a clause, they could induce a 
greater co-operation of the parishes, it 
would materially increase the efliciency 
of the Bill. In his opinion, however (and 
it was to propose aa Amendment to this 
effect, that he rose), it would be right to 
limit the duration of the Commission ; 
and he would therefore beg leave to move 
that the appomtment be for a period 
not exceeding five years. 

Lord .Althorp said, the hon. and gallant 
Member’s clause would, in his opinion, 
interfere with the working of the Bill, 
and he considered, that there was no 
necessity for it. If there was any 
thing in the Bill which prevented 


the removal of the Commission.rs, or of 


any of them, at the end of five years, 
or of one year, it would be a different 
matter; but there existed nothing of the 
kind. The ouly effect of the clause would 


be to put an end to the Board at the end 
of five years, which it would be perfectly 
competent to the House to do without it, 
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As the only object of the Bull was the 
advancement of the public interests, he 
trusted, that every Amendment would be 
brought forward and discussed in that 
spirit, without reference to party feeling. 
He should himself be very glad if, in 
carrying these objects into effect, they 
could do without the appointment of 
these Commissioners; but he doubted 
the possibility of that, though if the feeling 
of the country should be strongly pro- 
nounced against them, they might be re- 
moved. He thought the time would come, 
when the country would express its satis- 
faction at having the services of the Com- 
missioners ; but, if it should be found 
desirable to remove them, the House 
possessed at all times, within itself, the 
power of doing so. 

Lord Sandon thought, that if a Central 
Board was necessary, its appointment 
ought to be of a temporary nature ; he 
would, therefore, support the Amendment 
of the hon. and gallant Member. He 
agreed with the gallant Member, in think- 
ing that it would be necessary to incorpo- 
rate a great number of parishes. If 
anything was calculated to make the Bill 
less objectionable to, and less opposed by, 
the people, it would be the wish mani- 
fested by the noble Lord to limit the 
power and duration of these Commis- 
sioners. Ile would not confine himself 
to five, in preference to any less number 
of years, but he would press upon the 
noble Lord the necessity of limiting as 
much as he could the power given by the 
Bill. 

Mr. Edward Buller said, he also had 
Amendment to one of 
hy 
this unpopular, and, he would say, un- 


given notice of an 
the clauses of this Bill. The reason 
constitutional measure was now proposed, 
was because the Tlouse felt themselves ta 
the same situation in which they were 
placed last year with respect to the Coer- 
cion Bill. They were urged in each in- 
stance by the necessity of the case. But 
here they ought to make the measure as 
gentle in its operation and limited in its 
duration as possible. He had the greatest 
respect for his Majesty’s present Ministers, 
but changes would take place, and let it 
be remembered, that whatever power they 
gave to the Commissioners on this occa- 
sion, they were placed at the disposal of 
the Crown. The Secretary of State 
would be behind the scenes governing all, 
Then let the Committee look at the pa- 
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tronage given to the Crown by this Mea- 
sure. There was the appointment of the 
Commissioners, Assistant-Commissioners, 
Secretaries, Clerks, Assistants, and so 
forth. There was also another power 
given by this Bill, which he viewed with 
alarm. It was true that the Commissioners 
had not the appointment of the over- 
seers in the different parishes; but then 
they were to have the fixing of their 
salaries, and the power of dismissing 
them. This was a very great power to 
be brought into action upon a new elec- 
tion, and therefore that power ought to be 
limited in every reasonable way. He 
would say, let the appointment of these 
Commissioners be for a period not ex- 
ceeding four years, and if that time should 
be found to be too short, Parliament 
possessed within itself the power of ex- 
tending it. There was yet another reason 
which induced him to take this view of 
the case. The time might come when the 
House should be enabled to dispense with 
these Commissioners, and, after having 
cancelled the law, return to the ancient 
and constitutional mode of administering 
the Poor-laws. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson said, that hon. 
Members talked of this measure as being 
unconstitutional, and objected tothe powers 
to be vested in the Commissioners, with- 
out knowing the nature and extent of 
those powers. He certainly could not 
vote for limiting the duration of the com- 
mission at the present stage of the pro- 
ceedings, nor until he knew what the 
nature and extent of those powers were. 

Mr. Halcombe thought, it was the duty 
of the Committee to decide, in the first 
instance, whether the appointment of the 
Commissioners was to be temporary or 
permanent. The Committee would judge 
of the increased power which this measure 
gave to Government, when they con- 
sidered that it would place under their 
control a sum nearly equal to one-half 
of the money disbursed for the current 
expenses of the country. The money 
available for the actual service of the year 
was, he believed, from 16,000,0002. to 
18,000,0002. a-year, and the Poor-rate 
amounted to about half that sum. This 
was a great temptation to Ministers to 
keep up this commission as long as possi- 
ble. It gave them a controlling power 
over the whole parochial expenditure of 
the country. On these grounds he hoped 
the appointment of the Commissioners 
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would not be permanent, but temporary. 
It might be urged that, in mentioning five 
years, the House implied that the 
Commissioners were to be continued for 
at least that period; but that objection 
would not hold good for a moment, as 
it would always be in the power of the 
Legislature to abrogate the law. This 
was a most unconstitutional power. It 
gave to the Commissioners ample control 
over the whole parish property of the 
country. Nay it gave them the control 
over the parish authorities also; they 
were to have the power of directing 
parishes, whether they were willing or not, 
to unite one with another; they were 
also to have the power of directing them 
to erect large workhouses ata great ex- 
pense, and this in spite of any opposition 
they might be inclined to offer. These 
were powers and principles hitherto un- 
known to the British Constitution. It 
had always been held hitherto, that the 
people were the best judges of their own 
expenditure. A commission, without these 
extraordinary powers, to recommend a 
uniform system to parishes, might be very 
advantageous ; but, with extraordinary 
power he doubted its utility and at least 
it was incumbent on the House to render 
it temporary. 

Colonel Torrens said, it would, perhaps, 
be more to the satisfaction of the House 
if he withdrew his Amendment, until the 
House was in possession of the extent of 
the powers to be vested in the Commis- 
sioners. 

Amendment withdrawn. 

On the Question being again put, that 
the number of Commissioners should be 
three, 

Sir Henry Willoughby said, he enter- 
tained a jealousy of giving powers so ex- 
tensive to any set of Commissioners, aud 
the more so when he found they were 
irresponsible for their acts. He would 
ask the noble Lord whether he had any 
objection to adding ex-officio Commis- 
sioners to the others? If not, he would 
propose, that the Lord Chancellor, the 
First Lord of the Treasury, and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, be added to the 
Commissioners; which would have this 
good effect, that as it was essential to 
have some persons present who were held 
responsible for this part of the Government, 
the House should have the advantage of 
asking a question at any time on the sub- 
ject. He wished to know whether the 
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noble Lord (Lord Althorp) had any objec- 
tion to this addition to the Commission ? 
it was in conformity with the appointment 
of the Board of Control. 

Lord Althorp said, that the addition 
proposed by the hon. Baronet would be a 
mere nominal thing. The case of the 
Board of Control had been mentioned, 
where some of the King’s servants were 
members ; but they did not attend, and 
were not responsible for the acts of that 
Board. He thought it disadvantageous 
to appoint any persons as members of a 
Board who did not attend to its duties; 
and certainly it would be altogether out 
of the power of the three Ministers named 
by the hon. Baronet to attend the sittings 
of these Commissioners. The proposition 
had been under consideration, and it was 
thought advisable not to adopt it. He 
thought, too, that it was not advisable to 
have persons connected with the Adminis- 
tration on the Commission. 

Mr. Halcombe was not surprised at finding 
Ministers so little inclined to be joined with 
the Commissioners. As the case stood at 
present, the Ministers were to have all the 
power without the responsibility. If the 
Commissioners, or any one of them, were 
to misconduct themselves who, on that 
(the Ministerial) side, was to get up and 
answer for them? He sawno one, and, look- 
ingat thecase in this point of view, he hoped 
the hon. Baronet would divide the Com- 
mittee upon the proposition. The noble 
Lord (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
certainly had an alternative, which was, 
that, as he intended to limit the powers of 
the Commissioners, the consideration of 
that part of the case might be postponed 
for the present until the House had an 
opportunity of knowing what the powers 
vested in the Commissioners were to be. 

Lord Althorp denied, that the Board 
would be an irresponsible Board; the 
Ministers would be responsible if they did 
not remove any of the Commissioners 
proved to have acted improperly. Besides, 
the House itself had a check over the 
Commissioners, inasmuch as they could 
not receive any salaries without its sanction. 
He'would then observe, that he would not 
answer attacks which would have the ap- 
pearance of making this a personal contest. 
It was sufficient for him to know, that no 
man in his senses could for a moment 
imagine, that any Ministers, however cor- 
rupt, would introduce a measure like that 
before the House for the sake of patronage, 
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Mr. E. Buller said, he had not charged 
Ministers with having introduced this 
measure for the purposes of patronage ; 
all he did say, was, that a great share of 
patronage must necessarily grow out of it. 

Lord Althorp had not alluded to the 
observations of the hon. Member who had 
just sat down, but to those of the hon. 
and learned member for Dover, who had 
charged Ministers with looking mainly to 
the power which would be conferred on 
them by the Bill. 

Colonel Evans was glad to hear any 
hon. Member on the other side of the 
House allude to the patronage created by 
this Bill. He had done so on a former 
evening, and got laughed at for his pains. 
He was opposed to the appointment of 
these Commissioners with such powers; 
he objected to this tyrannical Bill; and 
was determined to resist those who seemed 
resolved to put down all opposition. He 
would not be put down by any such 
attempts ; their only effect upon him would 
be to arouse him to increased energy. 
There was one thing which he begged the 
Committee to understand—the noble Lord 
might carry that Bill by a majority (and, 
indeed, he could command a majority on 
almost every question in that House), but 
he wished it to be understood, that in the 
short discussion which took place on the 
Bill, every speaker (save the noble Lord 
himself) expressed his dissent and his dis- 
approbation of the powers given to the Com- 
missioners, and to the patronage ; but Mi- 
nisters wished to enjoy it, that they might 
longer retain their places. As to patron- 
age, let the Committee look to what was 
said by the Commissioners themselves. 
‘The powers,” said they “which we re- 
commend to be vested in the Commis- 
sioners, is a power now exercised by 
15,000 sets of public officers,” and they 
went on to say, that such Commissioners 
should be removable by the Lords of the 
Treasury. If this was not additional pa- 
tronage and power, he knew not what was. 
It was a perfect zwmperium in imperio, as 
had been well observed by an hon. Mem- 
ber in another part of the debate. It 
would be recollected, that Mr. Fox pro- 
posed the appointment of a Commission 
like this for governing the affairs of India. 
The Commission was to consist of seven 
Members, but the proposal created so 
much alarm, that the Ministry from whom 
it emanated were overthrown. But he 
would say, that this Bill gave to Ministers 
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more patronage than that proposed by 
Mr. Fox would have given to the then 
Administration. It would give them the 


power to make and set aside laws at the willof 


three nameless individuals, Surely these 
persons ought to be men of high rank and 
standing in the country—men whose cha- 
racters might be taken as pledges of their 
ability, integrity, and good faith—as men 
incapable of abusing the trust reposed in 
them. Then they were to have the power 
of levying taxes on the people. The 
money hitherto raised by numberless Acts 
of Parliament was now to de raised on the 
order of three nameless individuals. Who 
would say, that this was not a great and 
mighty power to vest in them? And yet 
the noble Lord had himself stated, that he 
did not know who the Commissioners 
were tobe! Never, surely, was such a 
proposition made before by any Go- 
vernment, He had stated, on a former 
occasion, that he was not sufficiently 
acquainted with the present administration 
of the Poor-laws to speak to the merits of 
the Bill on that point; but there were 
many who supported the Bill that were 
as ignorant of the subject as himself. His 
opposition to this Bill was founded on 
broad constitutional principles—on prin- 
ciples which would not permit him to sur- 
render his judgment or relinquish his hos- 
tility.. The hon. member for the City of 
London, and the hon. member for the 
Tower Hamlets, who had supported the 
second reading of the Bill, took airs upon 
themselves as if they were doing a very 
virtuous act in acting against the wishes of 
their constituents. He had the satisfac- 
tion of acting, on the present occasion, 
in perfect concurrence with the wishes of 
his constituents. But whatever might 
have been the wishes or opinions of his 
constituents, such was the light in which 
he held the Bill, that support it he never 
would. He considered that the House 
had disgraced itself by assenting to the 
second reading, when not an individual 
who had spoken upon it approved of 
its provisions. He should feel it his duty, 
at the proper time, to move an Amendment, 
that, after the word “appoint,” these 
words should be inserted —‘ shall be lawful 
for his Majesty to nominate fit and proper 
persons, of the legal profession, to assist 
his Majesty's Attorney and_ Solicitor- 
General in causing the functions herein- 
after mentioned in this Act to be carried 
into efficient and strict execution.” 
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Mr. Wolryche Whitmore felt called upon 
to say a few words upon the clause, be- 
cause it appeared to him, that the House 
had been hardly dealt by, in reference 
to the Bill before them; for when hon. 
Gentlemen took upon themselves to as- 
sume, that unconstitutional powers were to 
be delegated under it, they were almost 
sure to excite prejudices in the country, 
which would not be fair or justifiable to 
its promoters. Being one of those who 
saw no such unconstitutional powers dele- 
gated by the Bill—who anticipated most 
beneficial effects from its operation—who 
saw the necessity of strong, but not uncon- 
stitutional, remedies for great and increas- 
ing evils, he called upon hon. Members to 
treat the measure with something like 
fairness, and not to attempt to crush it by 
words and names alone. He really did 
not understand what was meant by an un- 
constitutional principle, if such could be 
found in that Bill. True, a great change 
was contemplated ; but this did not neces- 
sarily originate or involve the establish- 
ment of either an unconstitutional, or a 
tyrannical principle. True, they were going 
to give to another body a great power over 
a large class of persons and a vast amount 
of property ; but he would ask, whether 
those persons would not be much more 
accountable to that House and to the 
country, than the individuals who had 
now the coutrol of the taxation levied for 
the support of the poor. There lay the 
question ; and he answered by saying, that 
responsible as the Commissioners would 
be to the Secretary of State and to that 
House, he for one preferred such a security 
far beyond that lax and uncertain one 
which the present system afforded. Was 
it not obvious, that the Board as at present 


to be constituted would have the eyes of 


the whole country always upon them, and 
have every act closely scrutinized and can- 
vassed? And did any man in that House 
really belicve, that they would wish to abuse 
their powers, or that, if they were besotted 
enough to attempt such folly, the Govern- 
ment would not instantly and peremptorily 
interfere? But, supposing even that the 
Goverument did not interfere, where were 
all the county Members? Where were 
all the Representatives of the boroughs 
and large constituencies? Would they 
not, without a minute’s delay, interfere 
and put down such attempt? He really 
believed it would not be desirable to limit 
the duration of the Board. This, however, 
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was not the time for discussing the merits 
of the Bill; but still he felt bound thus 
briefly to state his own opinion after the 
sweeping and easy assertions which were 
made against it. He believed its results 
would be beneficial ; that it would be found 
neither unconstitutional in principle, nor 
tyrannical in operation, but otherwise ; 
and if hereafter he should find his opinion 
wrong, he could only assure the House, 
he would be one of the first to demand its 
revision. He called upon the House, and 
upon the country, not to mind mere asser- 
tion, but to weigh the Bill well in their 
own minds; and above all, to look fairly 
at it, and allow others to do the same; 
and then he thought they would find in it 
the means of eradicating many of the 
worst parts of that system under which 
they had so long been suffering, and which 
not only was absorbing, in a frightful 
degree, the property of the country, but, 
what at least to him was far worse, plung- 
ing it deeper and deeper into almost hope- 
less demoralization. 

Mr. Godson was glad one hon. Gentle- 
man could be found to assert, that the 
Bill was neither unconstitutional nor 
tyrannical, because it put the point at 
issue, and he really thought, if it were 
discussed and settled, the noble Lord 
opposite could better enter into the several 
clauses. When he was interrupted by the 
Speaker, he was showing that the Bill had 
better be divided into two parts, and that 
the power which was to be given to a Com- 
inissioner was greater than that granted to 
a Judge of a Supreme Court. Suppose 
a Commissioner did wrong, the aggrieved 
party was not to have his action, for an 
immunity was granted to the Commis- 
sioner. Was he then to petition the House 
of Commons for redress? [Lord Althorp: 
Indict him.] The noble Lord said—Indict 
him. He gave them a round-about power 
to punish, but he gave the man injured by 
the Commissioners no redress. An action 
could not be brought, but the aggrieved 
party must proceed by indictment. He had 
no objection to that, but he wanted more. 
If they would once establish the law— 
once lay down the rules by which the 
Commissioners were to be guided, then 
there might be some guarantee for their 
conduct in this liability to indictment ; 
but in the 13th clause he found they were 
to have full power to make laws and regu- 
lations, which were to have the same force 
as if enacted by the King, Lords, and 
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Commons ; and yet they were told, that it 
was not unconstitutional to grant such 
power to these Commissioners, because 
they might be indicted for their abuse of 
it. But what would be the practical 
operation of this Bill? Under it the same 
men would make the law, would administer 
it, and might apply to a Court of Justice 
to enforce it; they might also be the ac- 
cusing patties, and bring parties before 
them for the infraction of their regulations. 
Thus they were at once Legislators and 
Judges, and at the same time usurped the 
power of the King’s Attorney and Solicitor- 
Generals ; and yet an hon. Member was 
heard to say, that this was not an uncon- 
stitutional power. Why, what was the 
Constitution? It was high time to make 
such an inquiry. Was not one of its 
principles, that the legislative, the admi- 
nistrative, and executive powers of the 
country should be separate? Had they 
not at all times, when free Government 
was recognized, felt a great jealousy in 
intrusting these powers into the same 
hands? The House itself had acted upon 
this feeling, in always sending those whom 
they felt it necessary to impeach, for trial 
to the House of Peers. A Judge who sat 
on the trial of a man could not bring him 
before him for trial. That must be the 
act of others. Until this Bill, no one ever 
heard of such a combination of legislative, 
administrative, and executive powers, in 
any State pretending to freedom. What 
was the definition of a tyrant? Was it 
not that of one who could make laws and 
execute them, or unmake and change 
them, at his own will and by his word ? 
The Commissioners were to have this power. 
They could make, and anmake rules— 
pardon, or not pardon those who were guilty 
of the infraction of them at their pleasure. 
Why, he saw no ditference between the 
power of any arbitrary despot, aud that 
of the Commissioners, if this Bill should 
pass in its present shape. But another 
objection was to the permanence of their 
power. Such a change as this should be 
only for a limited time, in order to see its 
operation. When it was found necessary 
to suspend the Constitution, it was done 
for a limited time; but here, where the 
Constitution was to be suspended in most 
important points, no time was fixed during 
which the suspension was to continue. 
Was this to be perpetual? Under these 
circumstances he would oppose this 
clause, 
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Lord Althorp said, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman must have misunderstood what 
fell from him. In what part of the Bill 
did the hon. and learned Gentleman find 
that the Commissioners were at the same 
time to make laws and to sit in judgment 
upon them? By clause 86 of this Bill, it 
was provided, that all the penalties under 
it were to be levied, by complaint made 
before two justices. In no cone instance 
had the Central Board to act as justices. 
They had the power to make rules but 
not laws. They were to act as justices of 
the peace for the execution of the Poor- 
laws, and there was a particular clause 
which limited their power as justices to 
this. Notwithstanding what had been 
said by hon. Gentlemen, he was prepared 
to maintain, that the measure was not un- 
constitutional. There were some Acts of 
Parliament and many local Acts which 
conferred as great powers as this Bill did. 
He was first attacked for the extent of 
power conferred, and now he was attacked 
for proposing to reduce it. The hon. 
Gentleman had made an attack for di- 
minishing the powers of the Commis- 
sioners; but if those powers had been 
left complete, there would be still greater 
complaints. If the power of punishing 
fori contempt were left to the Commis- 
sioners, the hon. Gentleman, and hon. 
Gentlemen generally on the opposite side 
of the House, would declaim loudly against 
that part of the measure. 

Sir Samuel Whalley maintained, that 
the Commissioners had a double power 
even as regarded the subject of punish- 
ment. In the first place they had the 
power of removing the assistant overseers, 
and, in the second place, by another 
clause, namely, the 40th, they could re- 
move the masters of workhouses. He 
begged to ask the noble Lord, whether 
that was not clearly and distinctly vesting 
in the Commissioners a double power of 
punishment? He would object to that 
part of the clause which appointed three 
Commissioners, unless the noble Lord, by 
some alteration as to their powers, removed 
his objections. Over these Commissioners, 
it appeared to him, there would be no 
control, and he considered that it would 
be better to increase their number. 

Lord Granville Somerset was extremely 
desirous to know, whether it was the in- 
tention of the hon. and gallant member 
for Westminster to press his Amendment 
to a division, If such were the hon. and 
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gallant Member’s intention, it would not 
be necessary for him to detain the House 
with more than one or two words. 

Colonel Evans did not mean to perse- 
vere in his Amendment. 

Lord Granville Somerset felt, therefore, 
that it was necessary for him to detain 
the House with a few observations. He 
should like to know precisely and de- 
finitely the powers which were to be vested 
in the Commissioners. Though a judicial 
power should be withheld from them, still, 
as it seemed to him, they would be pos- 
sessed of powers perfectly tyrannical. 
Being parties in the matter, they had the 
power of repealing laws and putting into 
execution others, which savoured more of 
legislative authority than any other power 
he had ever heard of. He had frequently 
heard of the tyranny of governments ; and 
he knew that, in some cases, it had been 
productive of beneficial results; but it 
was for the first time that he heard the 
principle of tyranny used as an argument 
for a measure in the House of Commons. 
He confessed, that the Report of the Com- 
missioners on the Poor-laws was drawn up 
with much care and research, and that 
they had exerted themselves to obtain ex- 
tensive information; but at the same 
time that he made this avowal, he felt 
bound also to state his opinion, that the 
Commissioners seemed to have a pre- 
determined disposition to grant enormous 
powers to the Central Board, and to over- 
throw that mode of relief which had been 
for many years established throughout the 
country. Now, when he saw this dispo- 
sition on the part of persons interested in 
the Bill, he felt the more anxious to be 
informed of the extent of the power to be 
granted to the Commissioners. He could 
not consent to any measure that would 
delegate to them an important part of the 
duty of the Legislature. He firmly be- 
lieved, that not only the poor, but even 
the rate-payers themselves, would be 
affected and injured by the passing of the 
proposed measure. For these reasons, he 
could not but feel extremely jealous as to 
the powers that were about to be vested 
in the Commissioners. He did not doubt 
but Government would be careful to 
select fit and proper persons for the task ; 
but still he should like to know the precise 
extent of their powers. He should also 
be glad to know how these Commissioners 
were to be paid, and to what extent. 


Were they to be officers salaried by Act 
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of Parliament, or were they not to be paid 
at all? This was no unimportant consi- 
deration. When the House was called 
upon to pass a measure they should see 
what were the salaries and powers they 
were about to confer on the persons the 
Bill involved. 

Lord Althorp: The power of the Com- 
missioners would not be by any means so 
great as the noble Lord and other hon. 
Members thought. Their power would 
be limited, and they would be allowed to 
act only as Justices of the Peace for the 
purposes of this Act. At the same time, 
there was a proviso in the 10th clause of 
the Bill, which prohibited them from 
acting as Justices of the Peace for the re- 
covery of penalties incurred under the 
Act. They would not, therefore, have 
the power of acting as judges in cases in 
which they might be looked upon in the 
light of parties concerned. He thought 
that their having the power of removal 
from office of agents employed under 
them ought not to be looked upon, taking 
the matter in a constitutional point of 
view, as vesting in them a power of pu- 
nishment. There were many persons who 
possessed a similar power. He admitted, 
that the measure gave to the Commis- 
sioners great discretionary powers, but he 
really could not see how these powers 
could be designated with any truth tyran- 
nical. They would be subject to the con- 
trol of the House of Commons; and it 
was the first time in his life that he heard 
anything denominated despotism which 
was subject to that control. A despot- 
ism of such a description must neces- 
sarily be extremely limited. The noble 
Lord asked a question respecting the sa- 
laries of the Commissioners, His answer 
was, that, whatever were to be the salaries, 
they would be voted annually in Com- 
mittee of Supply. Such a suggestion had 
been adopted, in order to give that House 
more control over the Commissioners in 
making rigid inquiries as to their conduct, 
than it could otherwise have possessed. 
When the vote for their salaries was 
moved for, the House would have an 
annual opportunity of investigating their 
conduct. 

Mr. George F. Young could not recon- 
cile it to his conscience if he allowed the 
clause to pass without calling the atten- 
tion of the House to the unfavourable si- 
tuation he and other hon. Members would 
be placed in, if the Amendment of the 
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hon. and gallant member for Bolton were 
withdrawn. He would not at present 
argue, whether the powers proposed to be 
vested in the Commissioners were uncon- 
stitutional or not, but at any rate all must 
admit that they were enormous. Those 
powers should be limited, and he had not 
yet heard it explained whether they were 
or not to be perpetual. Such an ex- 
planation was highly important, since 
they might concede powers for a time 
which they could not think of doing, if 
those powers were to be perpetual as to 
time, and unlimited astospace. It clearly 
appeared to him, that they were called 
upon to legislate universally, upon facts 
which existed ouly partially, and in a few 
counties. It would be very well if some 
few counties or parishes were made to 
comply with the provisions of the pro- 
posed Act. He had a petition from the 
place he had the honour of representing, 
signed by 27,000 of the inhabitants. 
They did not object to the principle of the 
measure, but they objected to some of its 
details, and more especially to the provi- 
sions about allowance, since they consi- 
dered it unjust that such a provision 
should be extended to the county of 
Northumberland, in which the system of 
allowances had never before existed. 
Unless Government gave him some as- 
surance that the measure should be 
limited in its operation, he should offer 
his most strenuous opposition to giving 
the Commissioners such enormous powers 
as were contemplated by the proposed 
Bill. 

Colonel Evans withdrew his Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Slaney entreated hon. Members 
who should oppose the measure, to do so 
calmly and coolly. He acknowledged 
the abuses of the present Poor-laws, and 
he believed that they were pretty generally 
acknowledged. Government had been 
called upon to introduce a measure to 
remedy those abuses, and when they re- 
solved upon bringing in such a measure, 
hon. Members ought to give them some 
credit and not listen to popular clamour. 
With respect to the defects of the Bill, 
the hon. and gallant member for West- 
minster thought, that the powers vested in 
the Commissioners might be used for un- 
constitutional purposes. The evils that 
were to be remedicd were great, and, to re- 
move them, was it not necessary that 
large powers should be vested somewhere ? 
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It was an error to suppose, that the 
powers about to be granted to the Com- 
missioners were so extensive as to enable 
them, if they so wished, to do away with 
the existing laws. Those powers were in- 
tended to enable them to make regula- 
tions, so as to prevent the abuses that had 
crept in against those laws; but they 
would not be able to abrogate them. If 
the Commissioners were to have the power 
of laying down written rules as to how 
the money should be disposed of, accord- 
ing to Act of Parliament, he would ask 
whether their having such power would 
be called tyranny? The powers of the 
Commissioners were to have only refer- 
ence to the relief of the poor, and to the 
executing certain Acts of Parliament 
which directed how that relief should be 
given, 

The question as to filling up the blank 
with the word “ three” was carried. 

After several verbal Amendments had 
been made, the Question was put, that 
the Clause as amended, stand part of the 
Bill. 

Mr. Jervis said, that he felt it his duty 
to move that the clause be rejected, as he 
felt that that was the best mode of oppos- 
ing the appointment of Commissioners. 
He wished to caution hon. Members, that 
it would be too late to object to the ap- 
pointment of Commissioners, should they 
be unsuccessful in their opposition to the 
objectionable clauses. There were many 
parts of the Bill relating to the Commis- 
sioners to which he did not object, but 
they were so mixed up with those parts 
to which he had insuperable objections, 
that he was satisfied, that the best course 
that he could pursue, would be to move 
that the whole of that part of the Bill be 
rejected. It was not his intention to ob- 
ject at length to the provisions relative to 
the appointment of the Central Board ; 
nor would he follow the example of 
other hon. Members in designating the 
powers conferred on that Board as tyran- 
nical or despotic, nor in using other harsh 
terms; but he believed, that none would 
deny that a great degree of power was 
conferred upon it. He objected altogether 
to the principle of centralization. It was 
admitted, that the Report of the Commis- 
sioners was founded on a state of things 
which prevailed only in certain districts, 
and to remedy the evils which existed 
in these districts a certain course was to 
be adopted; and therefore there could 
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be no reason to adopt this new system for 
the whole country. He had always been 
of opinion, that those who paid the rates 
should have a direct control in their ad- 
ministration and distribution, but by this 
measure all control would be taken from 
the rate-payers. [‘‘ No, no!”] Hon. Gen- 
tlemen might say, ‘‘ No, no,” but he 
contended such would be the effect. Al- 
though persons contributing to the rates 
would have some ministerial control, they 
would have no positive control, because 
the distribution of the rates would be sub- 


ject to be controlled by the rules and regu- 


lations issued by the Central Board. 
The fact was, that the rules relative to the 
distribution of the rates would be framed 
by those who were unacquainted with the 
local interests. It must be obvious, that 
local circumstances must have an import- 
ant influence on the distribution of the 
rates. He need hardly say, that unless 
there was a paramount control in the 
Central Board, it would be totally unfit to 
effect the object in view. In his opinion, 
the principle of centralization was most 
improper, and would be most oppressive 
in its operation. It was a_ principle 
adopted from other countries, which the 
Ministers professed themselves anxious 
not to imitate in other matters. On 
the one hand, the House was called upon 
to depart from this principle in framing 
Local Jurisdictions by the establishment 
of Local Courts, and on the other, it 
was proposed to place the administra- 
tion of the Poor-laws under the control of 
a Central Board. The evils of the Poor- 
laws had arisen from their mal-adminis- 
tration under the direction of the Ma- 
gistracy ; but he was satisfied, that an im- 
provement might be brought about without 
making such a sweeping change as was 
now proposed. He felt the strongest 
objections to the principle embodied in 
the clause, although he believed, that 
his Majesty’s Government were actuated 
by the purest motives in bringing for- 
ward the Bill; but he was satisfied, that 
they were mistaken as to the effects that it 
would have. He objected to the powers 
conferred on the Central Board; but be- 
fore he went ito his objections in de- 
tail he wished to observe, with respect 
to the Amendment which the noble Lord 
proposed to introduce in the Bill, that it 
left the measure, in his opinion, still liable 
to the most serious objections. It had 
been very justly observed by one of the 
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leading Journals of the day, that the 
persons who would have to administer 
the Bill would necessarily become irre- 
sponsible from having the power of the 
Judges conferred on them. It was pro- 
posed to take away from persons feeling 
themselves aggrieved by the conduct of 
the Commissioners the power of recovering 
damages. Instances might occur in which 
persons might be illegally confined or sub- 
jected to degradation and disgrace through 
the mal-administration of the Poor-laws 
by the Commissioners. The noble Lord 
proposed there should be no remedy by 
civil action, but that an individual feeling 
himself aggrieved, might proceed by in- 
dictment. He (Mr. Jervis) would ask, 
what would be the effect of such an 
enactment with regard to a poor man? 
He would have no opportunity of vindi- 
cating his character, but proceeding 
by indictment, which would be attended 
with an enormous expense to him, as it 
was to be recollected that the cost of 
proceedings was to be thrown on the 
complainant. When they were consider- 
ing this part of the measure, they were 
bound to remember that persons placed 
in such situations, might make an im- 
proper use of the powers intrusted to 
them. What would be the situation of 
the poorer classes under such a system ? 
It would operate as a virtual denial of 
The poor man might be injured 
in his health or in his character ; and yet 
the whole expense of the proceeding by 
which the noble Lord proposed, that he 
should obtain redress, was not to come out 
of the county rate, or any other fund, but 
out of the poor man’s pocket; and what- 
ever wrong might be inflicted on him, he 
would not be able to obtain one shilling 
as compensation. It appeared, there- 
fore, to him, that the principle of the clause 
was liable to the greatest objections. It 
had been stated, and he (Mr. Jervis) 
thought properly stated, by the noble Lord 
(Lord Granville Somerset), that the Com- 
missioners had, by the means of issuing 
their rules, the power of altering the laws 
of the country. They had the power of 
making general rules, notwithstanding the 
existence oflocal Acts ; and, by this means, 
such rules would be constantly framed 
inconsistent with the interests of particular 
districts. Again, these rules were to 
come into operation before they were 
submitted to Parliament. The noble 


Lord should recollect, that objections were 
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last year made to allowing the highest 
legal authorities in the country to make 
rules and regulations as to the practice of 
the Courts of Law without the sanction of 
that House. So strongly did the noble 
Lord feel this, that he proposed that the 
rules of practice to be agreed upon by the 
Judges when solemnly assembled, should 
not be valid until they had been six weeks 
on the Table of the House, by which 
means opportunity would be afforded to 
any Member to object to them who dis- 
approved of them. Might nota similar 
caution be used with respect to the general 
rules to be framed by the Commissioners ? 
It might be said, that they would be laid 
before Parliament within a certain time, 
but the evil in many cases would be in- 
flicted before it was possible to bring the 
matter before the House. The noble Lord 
must, at least, admit, that the Commis- 
sioners should not have more power than 
was intrusted to the Judges of the land. 
There was another point with respect to 
these Commissioners to which he ob- 
jected, namely, that although they had no 
judicial functions to discharge, they 
were to have the power to commit for 
contempt. Such a power did not exist in 
any ministerial authority in the country, 
and it would be most objectionable to 
establish such a principle. The noble 
Lord said, that he had security against the 
improper exercise of this power, at least, 
to a considerable extent, namely, directing 
that, before committal, there should bea 
summary conviction before two Justices of 
the Peace, and that these ex-officio Judges 
should not act as Justices of the Peace in 
such cases. This was, in his (Mr. Jervis’s) 
opinion, a very imperfect security. For 
instance, an assistant Commissioner, living 
in a particular district, might take a pre- 
judice against a poor man, and might, for 
some alleged offence respecting the Poor- 
laws, take the poor man before any two 
Justices of the Peace who were the Com- 
missioner’s friends, and get him convicted ; 
and, however improper such conviction 
might be, the only mode the poor man 
was to have of vindicating his character 
was by indictment. He (Mr. Jervis) 
contended, that no committal should take 
place without the intervention of a Jury. 
He then came to the general powers con- 
ferred on the Commissioners. He was 
anxious to have a direct answer from the 
noble Lord as to whether or not the Com- 
missioners were to have the power of 
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repealing existing statutes relating to the 
poor? He thought, that it had been stated 
by the noble Lord, that they were not to 
have such a power ; but if they had not, 
there could not be an uniform system 
in consequence of the number of Local 
Acts. If, therefore, they were not to have 
this power, instead of one general rule, 
there would be one system in one county 
and a different one in another. It ap- 
peared to him, that it was proposed to de- 
legate to the Commissioners authority 
which the House of Commons had no 
power to give. It was proposed to confer 
on the Commissioners, not only the power 
of framing rules which were to have the 
force of laws; but also to repeal any Act 
of Parliament, or any rule of common 
law, which had hitherto been agreed to 
by the general consent of mankind. The 
only check upon the power of the Com- 
missioners was the authority of the Secre- 
tary of State, who would not be respons- 
ible for any of their rules. It appeared 


to him, that delegating the authority of 
the Legislature in that way was foreign to 
the Constitution of the country ; and he 
protested against adopting such a principle, 


especially with regard to laws which con~ 
cerned only the poor. The noble Lord 
might just as well, when he proposed the 
appointment of the Commissioners, have 
recommended, that they should be ap- 
pointed to make laws relative to the poor, 
only subject to the control of the Secre- 
tary of State, as to have adopted the 
course which he had, The noble Lord 
might, on the same principle, propose that 
the House should delegate its powers to 
Commissioners for tithes, or any other 
matter, as an easy mode of getting rid 
of the difficulties of legislation. The ob- 
jections to such a system were in his mind 
insuperable. He admitted, that great 
evils had arisen as regarded the Poor-laws 
from injudicious and inconsiderate legis- 
lation on the subject. This was in conse- 
quence of legislating for the exigency of 
the moment, without regard to fixed prin- 
ciples. He thought, however, all the evils 
might be removed by some attention, and 
a slight alteration of the law. But, even 
if they were liable to such evils from 
improper management under the present 
system, would they not be liable to greater 
evils under the proposed plan of the 
noble Lord? Those who. would be in- 
trusted with authority under the noble 
Lord’s plan would not have the same 
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information, nor the same interest in 
carrying the laws into effect, or in pro- 
moting their good administration, as those 
in authority at present had. He objected 
to allowing the Commissioners the power of 
making rules and regulations. He also 
objected to the nature of the offices to the 
holders of which this power was to be 
delegated. If he understood the Bill, the 
Commissioners were merely ministerial 
officers ; but they were to have indem- 
nities and securities which were never 
granted to any officer of the State or the 
law. The Assistant Commissioners also 
were to have the same privileges and in- 
demnities, and yet were not to be appoint- 
ed by any proper authority, but by the 
Commissioners themselves, to whom such 
extensive powers were to be delegated. 
It ought to be remembered, that the same 
degree of indemnity that was to be given 
to these Commissioners, was not allowed 
to many who had powers delegated to them 
not of a ministerial nature; for instance, 
in the case of the unpaid Magistrates, to 
whom the country was so much indebted, 
but who were constantly liable to have 
actions brought against them. Again, the 
police officers of the metropolis were not 
protected, but were liable to actions for an 
improper administration of the law, and 
actions of the kind were continually 
brought against them. When they found 
that such a state of things existed with 
regard to the Magistrates and other 
officers of justice, were they not entitled 
to view with considerable jealousy the 
protection extended to these Commis- 
sioners in the exercise of the most extraor- 
dinary powers conferred upon them? 
Would the noble Lord consent for a 
moment to propose a measure to ex- 
tend similar protection to all the unpaid 
Magistrates of the country? Would he 
consent to invest the Magistrates with 
such powers and authority as those which 
he proposed these individuals should have? 
He had endeavoured to state as shortly as 
possible the grounds upon which he ob- 
jected to the clause. He objected, in the 
first place, to it, because it took from the 
parties who contributed to the poor-rates 
the control over the administration of them. 
He objected, secondly, because it gave 
enormous and irresponsible authority to 
those Commissioners, which was dangerous 
in practice and unconstitutional in its ex- 
tent; and also because it took from the 
House all authority in the administration 
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of the Poor-laws, and divested it of all 
power of legislating on the subject. On 
these grounds, then, he intended to take 
the sense of the House on the question, 
and he thought that he only did his 
duty in pursuing that course. The hon. 
Gentleman concluded with moving that 
the clause be left out. 

Mr. Ewart understood his hon. friend 
to object to the principle of centralization, 
which he (Mr, Ewart) held to be the very 
essence of the Bill. His hon. friend ob- 
jected either to the principle of centraliz- 
ation, or to the means by which it was 
proposed to carry it into effect. If 
the objections of his hon. and learned 
friend were confined to the latter point, 
they applied to the machinery and the pre- 
sent was not the time to discuss them. 
If his hon. and learned friend objected 
to the principle, he was prepared at 
once to meet his hon. and learned 
friend, who objected to centralization, that 
it was not indigenous in this country, but 
originated in another. If, however, the 
principle were worth any thing, the objec- 
tion of his hon. friend was merely a local 
argument. His hon. friend said, that they 


were acting contrary to the principle of 
centralization in establishing Local Courts, 
and wished to act upon it in the adminis- 


tration of the Poor-laws. In one case 
the principle of centralization might be 
necessary, and in another local authority 
would be more advantageous. The prin- 
ciple of centralization, however, was not 
new in this country, for it was acted upon 
in the case of Benefit Societies. General 
rules for the government of these Societies 
emanated from a board; and why not gene- 
ral rules for the administration of the Poor- 
laws? Ifthe principle were good in the one 
case, why should it not be advantageous 
in the other. The question they had to 
consider was, not whether the powers to 
be conferred were extensive or not, but 
whether they were necessary. He cer- 
tainly agreed with his hon. and gallant 
friend, the member for Bolton (Colonel 
Torrens), that it would be better to limit 
the powers of the Commissioners to three 
or four years, when, if the system worked 
well, it would be easy to renew the powers. 
He would give his cordial vote for the clause. 

Mr. Richards did not object to cen- 
tralization as a principle, but did not ap- 
prove of its adoption in this case. The 
people of England had been accustomed 
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to the administration of the Poor-laws in 
their respective parishes, for the last two 
centuries, and he thought that they should 
still have a control in the administration 
of them; for although there were un- 
doubted instances of abuse they were on 
the whole not badly administered. He 
thought that the noble Lord (Lord Al- 
thop) had acted injudiciously in not having 
the Report of the Commissioners gene- 
rally circulated throughout the country 
before he brought forward the Bill. If he 
had done so, much of the violent opposition 
which had been manifested to it in many 
parishes would have been prevented. He 
believed, however, that most of the abuses 
in the administration of the Poor-laws 
might be remedied without altering the 
whole system, and adopting a plan to 
which there was so much opposition 
throughout the country. Under these 
circumstances, he should vote for the 
Amendment. 

Lord Althorp said, in reference to the 
proposition of the hon. Member that the 
rules framed by the Commissioners should 
not come into operation until they had 
received the sanction of the House, he 
thought the delay by adopting such a 
course wonld considerably impair the effi- 
ciency of those regulations, though he 
admitted, that it would not alter in any 
material degree the general provisions of 
the Bill. The hon. Member had also 
objected, that he had not gone far enough 
in taking away the immunities proposed 
to be granted to the Commissioners, 
Now those immunities had been taken 
away entirely except in cases of actions 
brought against them when acting as a 
Board. That was the only case in which 
he proposed, that theCommissioners should 
be exonerated from liability. The Assist- 
ant Commissioners were to have no in- 
demnity of the kind, but only such as was 
usually granted to Justices of the Peace. 
The hon. Member had alluded to the 
taking away from the Commissioners the 
power of committal for contempt; but 
the hon. Member bad spoken of contempt 
in the usual sense of the word, instead of 
the legal sense, which meant an obstruc- 
tion offered to the proceedings of the 
Court, by refusing to give evidence, &c. 
In the next place, the hon. Member had 
objected to the power invested in the 
Central Board, of making rules. It ap- 
peared to him, that such a provision was 
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absolutely necessary. The question for 
the House to decide was, whether they 
should continue the administration of 
the Poor-laws under the present system of 
separate Magistracies throughout the 
country, each acting upon different prin- 
ciples and under different feelings ; or 
whether they should bring the whole 
under one uniform system? — It appeared 
to him, that it was most desirable that 
such a general principle should be adopted. 
it was well known, thatin different parishes 
different arrangements had been adopted, 
and found to work with different degrees 
of suecess. No one general regulation 
could be found to apply equally to all 
parishes. Under the present state of the 
law the parishes in the south did not 
know what regulations had been adopted 
and with what success by the parishes in 
the north; and the northern parishes 
were equally ignorant of the arrangements 
of the southern parishes. But if one 
Board of Commissioners were appointed 
to overlook them all, it would be their 
duty to see, that the measures which had 
been found successful in one place should 
be adopted in another; and he thought 
that under such an arrangement they had 
a better chance of arriving gradually at a 
perfect administration of the Poor-laws 
than by any other means which could be 
suggested. It was admitted on all hands, 
that the present state of the Poor-laws 
stood in need of great change—and that 
the authorities by whom the laws were 
carried into effect should be also changed ; 
otherwise he could see no reason why the 
amended Poor-laws should not be per- 
verted in the same manner as the former 
laws. It had been said by an hon. Mem- 
ber that many measures for the regulation 
of the Poor-laws had from time to time 
been passed without any beneficial effect. 
Now it appeared to him that the reason 


of that want of success was, the fact of 


there being no superintending authority 
to see to their execution, So convinced 


was he of this, that he should say even of 


the present measure, if it were not to 
be enforced by some such duly-appointed 
authorities it would prove equally nugatory 
as former measures. He fully admitted, 
that the word ‘ centralization” was a new 
word in our Legislation ; but hon. Mem- 
bers should not be afraid of it solely on 
that account. The question was, whether 
it would be a good system to have one 
duly-appointed body as the seat of Go- 
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vernment to manage this important part 
of our internal administration, or whether 
it would be desirable to have different 
parochial authorities, all working upon 
different principles, and consequently 
none of them acting with one common 
view or understanding upon the matter ? 
Upon these considerations he did hope, 
that the Committee would consent to the 
establishment of the Central Board, and 
grant them such powers as might seem 
necessary to carry the principles of the 
Bill into effect. 

Sir James Scarlett said, he admitted 
the advantage and the propriety of having 
a uniform system of management. He 
thought such a plan exceedingly desirable. 
It would be extremely advantageous to 
have some centra | body for the purpose 
of watching over the execution of the 
law. One of the greatest defects of the 
administration of the present Poor-laws 
consistcd in the loeal prejudices, and 
local feelings, and local occasions, which 
presented themselves everywhere, and 
caused a difference in the system adopted 
in different parts of the country. He 
agreed in the opinion that it was vain to 
hope that two or three districts could be 
well administered if the majority were ill- 
managed. The evil was advancing through 
the country, and it couldnot be corrected, 
but by the introduction of a better system. 
He did not, therefore, see any objection ; 
but on the contrary, could conceive great 
advantages, as he had said, from the ex- 
istence of a Central Board for superin- 
tending the execution of the Jaw and 
taking from the local functionaries what 
appeared best in their various modes of 
practice. But that was quite a different 
question from investing that Local Board 
with legislative powers. The powers 
which he objected to were to be found in 
the 13th section and some of the preceding 
ones. From the provisions of those parts 
of the Bill, it appeared to him, that its 
effect was, that whereas Parliament had 
hitherto made certain rules and regulations 
for the administration of the Poor-laws, 
which had proved inefficient, therefore 
Parliament should no longer exercise that 
function, but should delegate it to Com- 
missioners to be appointed by the Crown, 
who should make all the rules and regula- 
tions for the management of the poor. 
According to these provisions the Com- 
missioners might Repeal any of the Stat- 
utes which related to the support of the 
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poor. As these Commissioners were to 
have the power of altering the laws, sub- 
ject only to the veto of the Crown, assisted 
by the Privy Council, it was nothing more 
nor Jess than appointing a new Leygisla- 


ture. By far the greatest proportion of 


the people of this country who could be 


affected by the practical administration of 


any law, were lable to the effects of this 
measure, because the number of persons 
who could be affected by any other law 
was trifling—it was as nothing in com- 
parison with the daily and hourly occur- 
rences in which the Poor-laws were 
called into operation. Thus the House 
was now actually about to provide a new 
Legislature to take the charge of the 
principal branch of our domestic economy. 
That appeared to him to be a great power 
to intrust to three, or any other number 
of Commissioners. Would it not be 
more expedient if Parliament would adopt 
a uniformity of practice, and appoint 
Commissioners to watch over its adminis- 
tration? He knew, that the maladminis- 
tration of the law, in particular instances, 
often grew into a habit, from want of an 
effectual authority to control and regulate 
it. Some measure for collecting inform- 
ation as to the best practical means of 
administering the law would be produc- 
tive of great benefit, and to that extent, 
therefore, he repeated, he had no objec- 
tion to a Central Board. He believed, 
that the Magistrates would, by such a re- 
gulation, be relieved from a very unwill- 
ing jurisdiction and great contumely, and 
the overseers from much contention and 
odium. But he could not conceive, that 
the people of England would submit with 
patience to the establishment of a Board 
with such powers as were proposed. It 
appeared to him that, according to the 
provisions of this Bull, the Commissioners 
might repeal Acts of Parliament. Was 
that the intention of the House? = If it 
were, it would be better to declare it spe- 
cifically. The Report on the Poor-laws 
showed, that in those places where the Poor- 
laws were best administered, they afiorded 
examples worthy of general «imitation. 
What would be more expedient than to 
take the best parts of the present system 
for a guide—io frame a general rule 
founded upon them—to make it tem- 
porary, and to provide Commissioners 
to see that it was duly enforced ? Instead 
of this, permanent Commissioners were to 
he appointed, who would be subject to 
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no control of Parliament, and were to 
have no check but their own discretion. 
Under these circumstances, how could the 
House be sure that the law would be 
uniformly enforced? Ifthe House wanted 
a system, let it declare the system itself. 
Let it take the best of the existing system, 
and appoint Commissioners to earry it 
into execution. With that he was sure 
the people would not be discontented, and 
the Mawistrates would experience great re- 
lief. There was one great inconvenience 
which he had long felt to exist in the ad- 
ministration of the Poor-laws. <A friend 


of his, who had great opportunities of 


making himself practically acquainted 
with the subject, was always of opinion, 
that the power vested in Magistrates of 
granting relief against the inclination of 
the overseers and the vestry, was a very 
mischievous provision. It was, no doubt, 
well intended, but it had produced most 
disastrous results. An hon. friend of his 
had pressed him much to introduce a Bill 
to alter this part of the law, but he (Sir 
J. Scarlett) had not time to give up to the 
subject, and he was also of opinion that 
the duty belonged expressly to his Ma- 
His hon. friend had 
himself prepared a measure on the sub- 


ject, in which he made a provision that 


orders for relief should be signed by two 
Justices. Why should not such a regu- 
lation be now adopted—or why should it 
not be said, that in all parishes where there 
was a local vestry the Magistrates should 
vive no relief unless sanctioned by the 
vestry? As an instance of what might be 
effected by good management, he would 
state a fact. A friend of his, who was 
now a police Magistrate—he meant Mr. 
Walker—had had, for a good many years 
the superimtendance of a township at 
Manchester, inwhich when he commenced, 
the Poor-rates were 1,740. a-year, but 
in two or three years he reduced them to 
5007. not only without exciting any dis« 
content, but even having acquired much 
popularity amongst the poor themselves 
by his proceedings. One mode in which 
he effected this saving was, by stipulating 
with the Magistrates that no appeal from 
the order of the overseer on application 
for relief should be attended to. They 
having great confidence in him assented, 
and the plan had produced the benefit 
which he had mentioned. 
individual hardship must of necessity oc- 
cur under any system, bat if would be 
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much better for the general interests if 
the power of giving relief were made to 
rest with the churchwarden and vestry, 
who were better acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances of the poor in their parish 
than any other persons could be. He 
himself had known an instance in which 
an overseer, from motives of humanity, 
employed a man on his own farm, but the 
man refused to work, and got an order 
from a Justice of the Peace to receive 4s. 
6d. a-week. Such a system could not be 
good. He should not trouble the House 
any further, but, conceiving this to bea 
precedent of innovation which would tend 
to introduce a despotism into the country, 
and believing that the general opinion ex- 
pressed of the power given to these Com- 
missioners was the true one, he could not 
consent to vote for this clause, connected 
as it was with the other clauses of the 
Bill, but must join with those hon. Gen- 
tlemen who opposed it. 

Mr. Pease said, if he had had any 
doubt before of the necessity of appointing 
Commissioners, it would have been re- 
moved by the speech of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman who had just sat down. 
He was satisfied that by the functions of 
the Commissioners the Magistrates would 
find themselves relieved from much 
trouble and ignominy, and the poor would 
be much benefited. 

Mr. Slaney said, that if the’ Motion of 
the hon. and learned member for Norwich 
were adopted, it would be necessary to 
have all the rules first laid down at great 
inconvenience in that House; but what 
would be still worse, they must all be 
brought into operation simultaneously in 
all parts of the country. Now, the cir- 
cumstances differed in different parts of 
the country, and the Commissioners would 
be able to adopt the regulations to cach 
district—to feel their way—to introduce 
the alterations by degrees, and not to 
cause a feeling repulsive to the new rules. 
It was necessary to give a discretion at 
present which, however, need not be con- 
tinued after a good system had been in. 
troduced. 

Mr. Benett objected to the powers given 
to the Commissioners as too extensive, 
and the expenses by which the measure 
would be attended as too large. He 
should not consent to it unless the powers 
of those functionaries were limited. 

Mr. Halcombe who spoke amidst much 
noise and interruption was understood to 
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say, that it was advisable that a different 
system should be adopted in town parishes 
to that in country parishes, and that the 
system adopted in Scotland of levying the 
Poor-rate, one-half from the occupier and 
the other moiety from the owner of the 
tenements, had been found highly bene- 
ficial. He was sorry to trespass upon the 
House—but as it was a most important 
subject, he had used his best endeavours 
to offer his sentiments to the House— 
notwithstanding the indecorous interrup- 
tion of hon. Members who came down to 
the House without having prepared them- 
selves with any information upon the sub- 
ject about which they proposed to legis- 
late. He did hope that House would not 
persist in this sort of conduct, else, in 
justice to himself and other hon. Mem- 
bers who ventured to speak their senti- 
ments, he should feel himself compelled to 
move an adjournment. He thought, that 
a vestry appointed from those possessing 
property in the parish would, if the system 
were generally introduced, work much 
good, and obviate the necessity of the 
dangerous innovations contemplated by 
the present Bill. There was no occasion 
for the present Board, or of enclosing 
men whose only offence was unavoidable 
poverty within the walls of a workhouse. 
If the pauper were turned out as he went 
in, then the Bill would do no good. It 
would be better to find lodgings and work 
for the labourer than incarceration and 
half-starvation. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson remarked, that 
the hon. and learned member for Norwich 
had put a construction upon the 13th 
clause of the present Bill which, in his 
judgment, it did not bear; on the con- 
trary, he must deny, that any such legisla- 
tive powers as had been stated were con- 
ferred by it upon the Central Board of 
Commissioners. The powers thereby 
given were confined to the carrying into 
effect the other provisions contained in 
the Bill; they were most clearly defined, 
and limited to the objects of the measure. 
At the same time, he admitted, that these 
powers were extremely large, and ought 
to be watched and carefully scrutinized 
before they passed through the Committee. 
In the course of the present debate he had 
not heard any plan to amend the present 
system suggested by any hon. Member 
who had yet spoken, and it was clear, 
from the state of England at present, that 
twelve months ought not to pass before ge- 
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neral powers were conferred somewhere to 
amend the existing Poor-laws. If those 
laws were longer suffered to be administered 
as at present, the result would be, that the 
proprietors of land would be expelled 
from every nook in the country. It had 
already been seen, that both Magistrates 
and Overseers of the poor were frightened 
and intimidated to the concession of all 
that paupers required, not because the 
concession was just or in any degree 
called for, but because they had no power 
to resist the demand. Hence was it es- 
sentially necessary to erect a body dis- 
tinct and separate from the local authoti- 
ties to remedy these evils and to establish 
a uniformity of practice—in point of fact, 
it was called for to carry into full effect 
and operation the Statute of Elizabeth, 
and to get rid of the system established by 
the aberrations from that law which from 
time to time had taken place. 

Sir James Scarlett begged to state in 
explanation, that he had not confined his 
observations on the 13th section of the 
Bill, but had taken the provisions of that 
section in connexion with those contained 
in the 35th. The latter clause, after re- 
ferring to the Statute of 22nd George 3rd, 
provided, that the Commissioners to be 
appointed should have power “ to make 
any new or other by-laws, rules, orders, 
and regulations, to be observed and en- 
forced as they, from time to time, should 
think fit; and to alter at their discretion, 
any of the rules, orders, and regulations 
contained in the schedule to the said re- 
cited Act, or in any local Act of Parlia- 
ment.” Taking the provisions of the two 
clauses together, he repeated, that the 
Commissioners would be invested with le- 
gislative powers. 

Lord Althorp said, that at present 
Justices of the Peace were armed with 
similar power. The clause alluded to 
was the only one that gave such power ; 
and when they came to that in Committee 
it was time enough to examine it. His 
right hon. friend said, that it was desirable 
to take away the present power of Magis- 
trates. That was the object of the Bill. 

Mr. Hughes Hughes said, he was op- 
posed to the despotic power of the Board 
more than to the Board itself, badly as 
the Board was constituted, and indeed its 
very constitution was highly objectionable. 
The Board might consist of three Com- 
missioners, or only one—[The hon. Mem- 
ber quoted the clause of the Act, which 
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was to the effect that, in case of death, or 
of removal, or resignation, it was lawful 
for the Government to appoint a successor 
or successors, and that in the meantime, 
the existing Commissioner or Commission- 
ers should be empowered to act and exer- 
cise the same functions as if there were 
three]. The singular number, ‘‘ Commis- 
sioner,” mentioned in the Act showed 
clearly that all the tremendous power of 
that Board might be, at the pleasure of 
Government, vested in one person. He 
would strongly object to any Board that 
was not amenable to Parliament. 

Sir Samuel Whalley moved, that the 
Chairman Report Progress. 

Sir Henry Willoughby asked, if the 
Central Board were established, what 
would be the condition of the poor. The 
power of the common vestries, which were 
generally composed of farmers and trades- 
men, who had a sympathy for and an in- 
fluence over the poor, would be taken 
away; and that intermediate power be- 
tween the poor and the rich being taken 
away, and the management and support 
of the poor being left to strangers and a 
distant and despotic power, ,the conse- 
quences would be dreadful. It was the 
unanimous opinion ‘of all dispassionate 
witnesses, Magistrates, overseers, farmers, 
and others, that the result of the present 
Bill would be starvation tothe poor. The 
admission of the noble Lord was enough 
to convince any one of the terrible evils of 
the measure when he admitted, that the 
Board would have nothing to do with in- 
dividual relief. The great mistake seemed 
to be, that they did not carry legislation 
far enough. They should not hand over 
to any Board that power which the House 
should exercise. Improvements might 
be made in the Bill; but why should the 
House abrogate its proper functions ? 
The evidence and the Report were jumbled 
together, and the apparent design of both 
was to show, what was already evident, 
that the present system was bad, and the 
only remedy was the proposed bad Board. 


The House divided on the Motion of 


Reporting Progress—Ayes 17; Noes 312: 
Majority 295. 


List of the Ayes. 
ENGLAND. Gordon, R. 
Attwood, T. Gully, J 
Buckingham, J. Halcomhe, J. 
Evans, Colonel Hughes, H. 
Faithfull, G. Robinson, G. 
Fielden, J. Walter, J. 
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O'Connell, M. 
Ruthven; E. 
Vigors, N. A. 
TELLER. 
Whalley, Sir 8. 


Williams, Colonel 
IRELAND, 
Baldwin, Dr. 
Blake, M. J. 
Butler, Colonel 


+ 
The first Clause, as amended, was 
agreed to. 
The House resumed. 
to sit again. 


The Committee 


Renicious AssemBiies Birr} Mr. 
Hardy moved, that the Religious Assem- 
blies Bill be committed. 

On the Motion that the Speaker leave 
the Chair, 

Mi. Secretary Stanley said, that the 
second reading of this Bill had passed in 
a very thin House; and as the principle 
of it was most important, he hoped that 
the hon. Member would not proceed with 
it at so late an hour of the night. It 
tended, as far as he understood the Bill, 
to make a very serious alteration in the 
law, inasmuch as it would enable any per- 
son whatever to pray and preach without 
either license or regulation. ‘There had 
been little or no debate or discussion upon 
the Bill, which was of such importance 
that it ought not to pass without attract- 
ing more attention. He hoped, therefore, 
the hon. Member would consent to its 
postponement until a more convenicnt op- 
portunity. 

Mr. Finch said, that the question was 
certainly one of great importance, and if 
further time were desired he hoped the 
hon. Member would not press the matter 
forward at that time. it appeared to him, 
however, that the right hon. Secretary for 
the Colonies was mistaken as to the ex- 
tent of the alteration which this Bill would 
produce, for, in point of fact, any person 
might preach already as the law now stood, 
but the moment he ‘indulge “din prayer |: 
became liable to heavy penalties. ‘The 
law, as it stood, was most absurd; for a 
inan might pray as well as preach to nine- 
teen persons, but the moment one or two 
more joined the party, his prayer-book was 
instantly converted into gunpowder to 
blow up the Church. Surely such a state 
of the law required alteration. 

Mr. Baines was a friend to toleration 
in the most liberal sense. He thought 
Churchmen and Dissenters should be put 
upon a par, without any distinction what- 
ever as to their right to pray in places not 
consecrated. He had voted for the se- 
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cond reading of the Bill, and would now 
vote for the Committee. 

Mr. Hardy remarked, that the Church 
of England was tolerant of every thing 
but itself. Before the Act of Charles 2nd, 
each man had a Common Law right to 
have religious worship performed in his 
own house, without any limit as to the 
number of persons present. It was right 
this privilege should be restored to fami- 
lies who happened to be distant from a 
consecrated place of worship. 

Mr. Warburton contended, that the 
question as to whether the Church was in 
danger was so very microscopic, that the 

Sill ought to be proceeded with. Church- 
men, at least, ought to be put on a foot- 
ing with Dissenters. 

Mr. Shaw said, that the hon. member 
for Bridport was the first who had talked 
of the Church being in danger. The ques- 
tion as to discipline, however, was an im- 
portant one, and ought not, he thought, 
to be pressed at so late an hour. 

Sir Matthew White Ridley considered 
the Bill as the first step towards sapping 
the foundation of the Established Church, 
and, therefore, he would oppose its further 
progress, The hon. Baronet moved, that 
the Bill be committed that day six months. 

Lord Howick said, the existing laws oc- 
casioned an evil that was seriously felt, 
especially by Presbyterians. They were 
in the habit of meeting for the purposes 
of prayer previous to burials; and, ac- 
cording to the present laws, pen: alties 
might be inflicted on them for doing so. 
The grievance was one that ought to be 
vot rid of. 

Mr. Heathcote was anxious to have the 
Bill delayed. It was, on all bands, ad- 
mitted, that it was not free from objection; 


and he would put it to the good sense of 


the House, whether it was right to enter 
upon the discussion of so important a 
measure at that late hour of the night. 
He did not desire to throw the Bill out 
altogether, but he thought that it should 
be delayed for a week or a fortnight to 
enable them to know exactly what its pro- 
visions were. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn said, that if the Bill 
was as harmless as hon. Gentlemen would 
have them believe, no objection should be 
raised against the delay that was sought 
for. That was not an hour to commence 
the consideration of an important mea- 
sure, especially as the late hour at which 
the second reading took place, precluded 
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them from discussing the principle of the 
Bill, It was inconsistent with the prin- 
ciples of the Church of England, that 
persons should assemble at private houses 
for the purposes of prayer, and he thought 
that no such meetings (there being more 
than twenty persons present besides the 
family) should be allowed, without the 


permission either of the Ordinary or of 


the Bishop of the diocese. He should 
not, however, vote for the amendment, 
but he did hope, that they should have an 
opportunity of discussing the Bill before 
it proceeded further. 

Mr. Secretary Stanley considered the 
Bill as entrenching on the principles of 
the Established Church, and he therefore 
should vote against its going into Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Aglionby thought hon, Gentlemen 
had no reasou to complain of want of no- 
tice, or to make that a pretext for alleging 
that they were unacquainted with the pro- 
visions of the Bill. He hoped they would 
allow it to pass that stage, knowing they 
could have auy discussion they pleased on 
the bringing up of the Report. 

Mr. Hughes Hughes would be the last 
person to support a Bill which would de- 
stroy the discipline of the Church of 
England; but it was in order to remove 
a defect in that discipline that the Bill 
had been brought in, and numerous com- 
munications he had received from = dif- 
ferent parts of the country, proved to him 
that the Church desired that defect to be 
removed. He would state to the House 
a fact which he had before mentioned. 
The clergyman of a parish in the neigh- 
bourhood of London was in the habit, 
every Thursday evening, of assembling 
the parishioners at the workhouse, to the 
amount of one hundred, perhaps, or more, 
for the purposes of worship. For years, 
those who chose, attended; but an in- 
formation being threatened, the clergyman 
was obliged to direct that the first nine- 
teen who arrived should be admitted, and 
the rest turned away. Was it fit, that 
such a state of things should continue ? 
On behalf of the clergy, and on behalf 
of the Church, he begged, that this Bill 
might be passed. 

Mr. Frankland Lewis hoped the hon. 
and learned Gentleman would not press 
them to go into Committee at such an 
hour. 

Mr. Hardy said, that if they would en- 
sure him a day for bringing the Bill for- 
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ward at an earlier hour, he would gladly 
comply with their request, but not other- 


wise. 


The Hlouse divided on the Question, that 
the Speaker leave the Chair—Ayes 60; 
Noes 37: Majority 23. 

The House went into Cominittee. 

The several Clauses of the Bill were 
wgreed to, and the House resumed. 


List of the Ayes. 


Attwood, ee 
Baines, EB. 
Baring, F. T. 
Bennett, J. 
Berkeley, C. 
Rernal, R. 
Blackstone, W.S. 
Blake, M. J. 
Brotherton, J. 
Browne, DD. 
Callander, J. 1 
Childers, W. 
Curteis, H. 
Dashwood, G. tf 
Ewart, WW. S 
Finch, G. 
Fleetwood, I. 
Torster, C.S, 
Grant, Rt. 
Grant, C. 
Greene, 'T. 
Greg, Colonel 
Hawes, B. 
Heathcote, J. 
lloward, Captain 
Llowick, Viscount 
Hughes, HH. 
Hutt, W. 

Hyett, W. HL. 
lugham, R. 
Jervis, J. 


Lennard, T. B. 
Lloyd, J. Hf. 
Maberly, Colonel 
Martin, J. 
Morpeth, Lord 
O'Dwyer, A.C. 
Parker, J. 
Parrott, J. 
Pease, J. 
Pelham, Hon.C.A.W. 
Plumptre, J.P. 
Poulter, JS 
Pryme, G. 
Rolfe, R. M 
toss, H. 
Notch, B. 
Ruthven, ELS. 
Sheil, R. L. 
Sinelair, G. 
Stewart, P.M. 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Verney, Sir EL. 
Vigors, N.A. 
Wallace, R. 
Walter, J. 
Warburton, H 
W ood, G.W 
TELLERS, 
Avlionby, L.A. 
Lardy, J. 
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Thursday, May 15, 1834. 


Minurtes.] Petitions presented. By the Duke of Buc 
eLeuGH, from several Plaecs, against the Separation be- 
tween Chureh and State.-——By the Earl of Happineron, 
from the Presbytery of Lanark, against any Alteration in 
the present System of Chureh Patronage in Seotland.—By 
the Marquess of DownsuHike, and Lords WHARNCLIFEE 
and BexLEy, from several Places, —for Protection to the 
Established Chureh.—By the Duke of Ghoverster, from 
one Place, against the Admission of Dissenters to the 
Universities. —By the Bishop of GLoucesrer, from Kast- 
ington, for the Repeal of the Sale of Beer Act.—By Lord 
Surri«ep, from several Dissenting Congregations, for 
Relief to the Dissenters; and by Lord Yanronougi, from 
Lineoln and Llandovery, to the same effeet; and for the 


Separation between Church and State.—By the Duke of 


Grovucester, the Marquess of CuoLMoNDEgLEY, Lords 


Bexiry and FrRVERSHAM, 
from a Number of Places,—for the Better Observance of 
the Sabbath.—By Lord YArnorouan, from a Number of 


and the Earl of LincoLn, 


Places, for Relief to the Agricultural interest. 


SapBatn Opservance Bitz] Lord 
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Wynford, in rising to move the second 
reading of the above Bill, after alluding 
to the mistake in printing it which had 
been made in its principal provision, and 
for which he was unable to account, as 
he had penned the Bill himself, said he 
felt more than or inery anxicty, inasmuch 
as the measure was one, which appeared to 
him, of great importance. He believed that 
noble Lords who might object to his Bill, 
would admit the necessity cf something 
being done upon the subject, when they 
looked at the vast number of petitions 
which had been poured into the House, 
complaining of the desecration of the 
Lord’s day, and praying the adoption of a 
law which should put an end to sucha 
state of things. He believed more peti- 
tions had been presented in the course of 
the last and present Session, in reference 
to this subject, than had ever been pre- 
sented upon any topic in the same space 
of time, since the passing of the law for 
abolishing slavery. He confessed he was 
not one of those who thought it right to 
yield on all occasions to petitions, espe- 
cially if the subjects were such as ap- 
peared not right to be entertained ; but, 
on the contrary, if the thing asked for 
ought to be granted, then petitions be- 
came a good ground for an alteration 
being made. He could not concur in 
what his noble and learned friend had 
stated a few days back, with respect to 
the observance of the Sabbath. No 
doubt, however, that in some classes of 
society, the Sunday was better observed 
now than formerly, whilst in others the 
contrary was the case, or at all events no 
improvement had taken place in the ob- 
servance of that holy day. The circum- 
stance of so many petitions being pre- 
sented against the desecration of the Sab- 
bath, proved that the opinion of the public 
was, that the Sabbath was not kept in 
the way it ought. Now, the Bill which 
he had introduced proposed to prevent 
persons from doing that upon the Sabbath 
which ought not to be done, and which 
was admitted should not take place on 
that day. The Bill went no further than 
what would be found to exist in the old 
laws relating to the subject, the principal 
object of it being to render effectual the 
provisions of the old law. Indeed, it was 
admitted, that the provisions of the old 
law could not be enforced. The Magis- 
trates who had given evidence before the 
Committee of the House of Commons had 
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stated that this was the case, and that the 
penalties were much too small. A person, 
however often he might sell on a Sunday, 
could only have one penalty inflicted; so 
that it acted very ineffectually against 
offenders of that nature. Two most 
respectable gentlemen had given evidence 
hefore the Committee of the House of 
Commons to which he had already alluded, 
viz., Colonel Rowan, the head of the 
police, and Mr, Chambers, a highly re- 
spectable man, a Magistrate, who had 
been many years at one of the police 
offices in the metropolis, and was now at 
Marlborough-street office ; and their opin- 
ion was, that the law was entirely ineftica- 
cious as it at present stood, to prevent 
Sunday trading. So much so, indeed, 
that persons against whom informations 
were laid, were in the habit of saying, that 
they would cheerfully pay beforehand the 
penalty—the single penalty, for no more 
could be imposed for these illegal transac- 
tions on one and the same Sabbath, in 
order to have no trouble of appearing to 
answer the charges. In certain parts of 
London, where trading to a great extent 
was carried on, a tradesman would thus 
obtain in half-an-hour sufficient profit to 
discharge the penalty. It was obvious, 
from the numerous petitions which had 
been presented, in fact the table had 
been again and again loaded with peti- 
tions, that the feeling in the country from 
whence they came was adverse to the 
manner in which the Sabbath was now 
spent. Dr. Doyley, the rector of St. 
Giles’s, had given a fearful description of 
the state of that part of the town on the 
Sabbath-day. He stated, that the parish- 
ioners who attended the parish church 
could not pass along to the place of wor- 
ship without witnessing scenes of drunken- 
ness and vice, and thereby indisposing 
their minds to devotion, or preventing 
them from entering into their religious 
duties with the feelings which were neces- 
sary. He had thought it right, under all 
the circumstances, to bring in the pre- 
sent Bill, which was little or nothing 
more than for the purpose of giving force 
to the laws already existing relative to 
the Sabbath. Since the Bill had been 
introduced, he had received communica- 
tions from all quarters and all classes of 
persons, earnestly imploring him to perse- 
vere in his efforts to carry the measure ; 
and the baneful effects which beer-houses 
and gin-shops had produced on the morals 
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and habits of the poorer classes had been 
strongly and feelingly urged upon his at- 
tention. His noble and learned friend on 
the Woolsack would, he had no doubt, 
confirm all that he had said respecting the 
inadequacy of the present laws relating 
to the Observance of the Sabbath, and, if 
they were on all hands acknowledged to 
be defective, surely it was the bounden 
duty of their Lordships to supply that 
which was wanting. The present system 
of penalties was perfectly nugatory; and, 
therefore, instead of a delinquent being 
subject only to a single penalty, no matter 
how frequently he violated the law in the 
course of the day, his Bill proposed that 
each separate offence should be visited 
with a distinct penalty. This, he sub- 
mitted, would be a great improvement. 
He did not mean to interfere with Sunday 
travelling, because he knew it to be 
wholly unavoidable; but, although that 
was the case, he thought, that the trans- 
mission of goods from place to place on 
the Lord’s-day should be prevented. He 
could recoliect the time when nothing of 
the kind ever took place, but now it was 
as common to see waggons and other 
vehicles travelling with goods upon the 
Sunday as on any ’ other day in the week. 
The statute of Charles the First contained 
provisions to check this abuse, but then 
that statute was a dead letter. He also 
proposed altering the law relating to, not 
only beer-houses and gin-shops, but to all 
houses of public resort, and to make a 
different arrangement for opening and 
closing them on the Sabbath-day to that 
which now existed. He intended to em- 
power constables to enter places of this 
description during divine service, and to 
take all persons who might be found 
drinking in them into custody. They 
were not, however, to be brought before a 
Magistrate, but merely detained until they 
got sober, as it was not on such unfortu- 
nate persons that penalties should be 
levied. Another provision of his Bill 
went to do away with the present practice 
of giving secular notices in churches dur- 
ing divine service. That practice was 
rendered necessary by the present law, 
but still, as it was not free from objection, 
it ought to be done away with. He pro- 
posed, that all such notices should be 
affixed to some conspicuous part of the 
porch of the church, and that plan, he 
thought, would make all parish business 
equally as well known as the present plan, 
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and would be infinitely less objectionable. 
It was also intended to place bakers 
under fresh regulations. He did not 
think it would be advisable to prevent the 
poor from having their dinners baked on 
Sunday, but then there would be no hard- 
ship in enacting, that no dinners should 
be sent to the oven later than ten o’clock 
in the morning, or delivered from thence 
after two in the afternoon. The object of 
his measure was, if possible, to relieve the 
poor from the state of moral degradation 
in which they were plunged, and not to 
debar them of any rational enjoyment 
which they ought to have. Even in point 
of economy, a restraint upon Sunday 
trading would be of immense advantage 
to them. The noble Lord concluded by 
moving, that the Bill be read a second 
time. 

The Question having been put, 

The Lord Chancellor said, that he as 
well as his noble and learned friend felt 
strongly the great importance of this mea- 
sure, and he freely admitted, that a sub- 
ject of such deep and vast interest ought 
to receive their Lordships’ most serious 
consideration. It was their duty, un- 
doubtedly, to remedy any defects which 
might exist in the present law; but it was 
no less their duty to guard against taking 
any step which, instead of removing the 
evils complained of, might rather have 
the effect of increasing those evils. There 
could be no denying, that a deep interest 
was felt on this subject throughout the 
country, and that the number of petitions 
which had been presented to both Houses 
of Parliament praying the Legislature to 
take measures for remedying the ineffi- 
cient observance of the Sabbath-day was 
almost unprecedented. Nevertheless, he 
looked, as every one of their Lordships 
was bound to do, with a strong feeling, at 
not only the great importance, but the 
great difficulty of the question with which 
they were called upon to deal. If they 
did nothing, the country would naturally 
complain; but still, having before their 
eyes the fact, that every attempt which 
had hitherto been made to legislate on 
this subject, only went to prove the diffi- 
culty in which it was involved, they would 
be acting most unwisely if they were to 
do anything which could not be done 
safely and effectually, and without the 
possibility of creating mischiefs as bad as 
those which at present existed. He freely 
confessed, that he did not object to en~ 
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counter the risk, merely because the other 
measures had failed ; but before any pro- 
position was adopted it should, he thought, 
be made clear, not only that it was safe 
that no fresh evil could arise from it, but 
that it would not have the tendency of 
making the observance of the Sabbath 
less strict than they knew it now to be. 
He was averse to any measure interfering 
with the ordinary avocations of the hum- 
bler classes, or the mode in which they 
passed their time, which could render the 
due observance of the Lord’s-day either 
burthensome, unpopular, or less favoured 
than it now was; but he was at the 
same time desirous to do all that might 
be necessary for preventing any unbecom- 
ing conduct on the part of the less 
scrupulous or irreligious portion of the 
country. If any law could be framed 
such as was suggested by the right 
reverend Prelate (the Bishop of London), 
the other evening, there would be no ob- 
jection to it, if it could be tried without 
incurring auy risk. He (the Lord Chan- 
cellor) had often stated when petitions 
had been presented on the subject, and 
he then repeated it, that the Sabbath 
was better observed in England, and it 
was undoubtedly the case in Scotland, 
than in any other country of Europe. 
He had visited most of the continental 
states, and he never found anything like 
the same regard to the sanctity of the 
Sabbath as in this great metropolis. If, 
then, they had such an advantage as to 
have the Sunday so well observed with- 
out legal interference, they should well 
consider that they ran some risk of in- 
juring what they already had, by endea- 
vouring to enforce the better observance 
by means of legal compulsion. At pre- 
sent the Sabbath was respected by the 
people, not merely from their religious 
habits, but as a day on which there was 
a relief from worldly occupations. The 
higher classes regarded Sunday as a day 
of rest for the lower classes, and the 
humbler classes regarded it as a day of 
religious rest, and also as one of relaxa- 
tion from their secular callings. There 
were also other causes for the same ob- 
servance of the day which he would not 
more particularly allude to. At present 
it might truly be said, that the reason that 
the Sabbath was so well observed in this 
country arose from the moral and reli- 
gious feeling of the people, as the laws 
did not interfere to produce this result. 
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In this case, therefore, the old maxim, 
leges sine moribus, was reversed, and there 
existed mores sine legibus ; and great cau- 
tion, therefore, must be exercised in inter- 
fering in the matter. With all gratitude, 
then, to his noble and learned friend 
(Lord Wynford) for the pains he had be- 
stowed on the Bill, and for the candour 
with which he had spoken of it, he (the 
Lord Chancellor) felt bound to state, after 
all the consideration that he could give to 
the matter, that his noble and learned 
friend did not appear to legislate on a 
right understanding of the subject, or on 
sound principles. If they attempted to 
interfere with that which was now done 
by the voluntary feelings of the people, 
they would be running a risk of danger 
even if they succeeded in their object. 
In short, it appeared to him doubtful 
whether employing the inflexible hand 
of the law was the right mode of dealing 
with the subject, which was, in point of 
fact, more a matter of morality and of re- 
ligion than of penal legislation. The Bill 
was a law to improve the morals and 
habits of the people. With these feel- 
ings he came to the consideration of this 
important measure. If he said, that he 
thought that the present Bill never could 
be taken in the shape in which it was, he 
did not say more than he believed, as it 
was most objectionable in its details. The 
defects and errors of which he complained 
did not exist merely in one part, but pre- 
vailed throughout all parts of it. It was 
a Bill to make all business stand still, not 
merely on Sunday, but on every day of 
the week.—[“ No, no,” from Lord Wyn- 


ford.j—He (ihe Lord Chancellor) had no 


doubt that the noble and learned Lord 
thought, as he expressed his opinion, but 
still what he (the Lord Chancellor) had 
stated was the case. The first clause, 
after providing that all deeds, bargains, 
contracts, or agreements made or executed 
on the Lord’s-day should be utterly void, 
went on to enact, “ that every person 
that shall become a party to, or in any 
manner assist in, the making of any deed, 
&c., or shall attempt or propose to make 
any bargain, contract, or agreement, or 
shall sell, offer to sell, or expose, any arti- 
cles for sale, shall, for every such act or 
attempt as aforesaid, whether done or at- 
tempted on the same day, or on different 
days, forfeit, &c., a sum not exceeding —, 
to be recovered in the manner subse- 


quently prescribed by the Bill. He 
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begged their Lordships to remember, that 
nothing was said about Sunday, for it was 
immaterial, according to the clause, whe- 
ther it was Sunday or any other day; and 
he asked their Lordships whether this 
would not put a stop to all trading what- 
soever? This defect was not merely a 
misprint, for it extended throughout the 
Bill. It was the case in the second 
clause; it was also the case in the fifth 
clause, and others, that he could refer 
to. He was aware, that a great number 
of petitions had been presented with re- 
spect to the state of the morals of the 
people, but he had never heard of peti- 
tions presented to prohibit drunkenness 
on any day as well as Sunday. Drunk- 
enness was undoubtedly a very odious 
vice, but there were many others equally 
so; for instance, a want of chastity was a 
much worse vice, as it affected others, 
than drunkenness ; and yet his noble and 
learned friend did not propose to interfere 
with it in any manner. His noble and 
learned friend, in point of fact, said, that 
aman must not get drunk on any day of 
the week, but that he might, as far as his 
Bill was concerned, practise all other 
vices with impunity. His noble and 
learned friend made no exception against 
the commission of other vices even on 
Sunday ; but bis noble and learned friend 
was Satistied, that one vice was so odious, 
it was so obnoxious to his feelings, that he 
would put it down every day in the weck. 
He (the Lord Chancellor) would ask 
whether there could be a grosser injustice 
to the poor publican, than the course 
which his noble and learned friend wished 
to pursue? It would be almost impos- 
sible for the publican to escape punish- 
ment. The noble and learned Lord pro- 
posed, that the publican should be pun- 
ished who allowed any man to get drunk 
on his premises. Not one man in ten 
thousand who had sat as long as his noble 
and learned friend in a Court of Justice, 
or had had experience of Courts as his 
noble and learned friend and himself, 
would be able to explain this clause in any 
other manner than that which he had 
stated. It proposed to punish the pub- 
lican for allowing any person to get drunk 
on the premises. Why, one man might 
get drunk after two or three glasses, and 
another man might be perfectly sober 
after two or three bottles. How could the 
poor publican judge to which class those 
who wished to become his customers be- 
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longed? Could his noble and learned 
friend furnish such information to the 
publican that he could take upon himself 
to say to one, “* You are a two-glags man,” 
and to another, “ Oh, you are a three- 
bottle man?” By the Bill of the noble 
and learned Lord, if the publican fur- 
nished a bottle or a pint to the two-glass 
man, and it made him tipsy, the publican 
would be liable to a penalty. The pub- 
lican, however, might be most anxious to 
prevent those men who avoided the 
“golden mean” from drinking in his 
house, and yet be liable to the penalty. 
Thus a man might get one glass in one 
house, and go to another and yet a second, 
which might make him drunk, and the 
publican must be fined for letting a man 
get tipsy on his premises. The unfortu- 
uate publican might say to his guest, 
** Before you pass into my house, | will 
impannel a Jury—not of matrons, but of 
waiters—and you shall be tried in the 
bar, and I will be chairman, and a verdict 
shall be returned as to whether you shall 
or shall not drink in this house.” And 
yet, notwithstanding all his care, the pub- 
lican might be deceived, his guest might 
get drunk, aud he be exposed to punish- 
ment. To be consistent, there must be a 
punishment for those who did not inform 
the publican whether they had been drink- 
ing in another house. He might think 
that he was perfectly safe in what he 
allowed his customer to drink, but it 
would be impossible for him to see what 
had taken place in another house. He 
might ask, whether his guest was drinking 
on “a virgin soil,” or whether one glass 
would make him drunk, for if it did, it 
would make him guilty of a Penal Act, 
and liable to punishment. He (the Lord 
Chancellor) was sure, that their Lordships 
must see, that strong objections existed to 
such an enactment. Would their Lord- 
ships send to the Commons to ask them 
to agree to a Bill containing such provi- 
sions? He repeated, that whatever might 
be the intentions of his noble and 
learned friend, the general eflect of the 
Bill did not apply only to Sunday, but to 
every day in the week. [‘‘ No, no,” from 
Lord Wynford.| He contended, that it 
was as he had stated, and referred to the 
words of the clause for confirmation of 
what he had stated :— If any person 
admitted or permitted to remain in any 
house licensed for the sale of spirituous 
liquors, or place licensed’ the sale 
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of beer, shall be permitted to get drunk, 
&c.” There was nothing about Sunday 
in the clause. An after clause in the Bill 
alluded probably to Sunday, but the one 
that he had read did not. He might be 
told, that the clauses might be altered; but 
the errors or nonsense of which he com- 
plained, ran through the whole of the Bill, 
and it would not be possible to make 
any change which could make it satis- 
factory. The Bill would put a stop to all 
business whatever on Sunday, however 
urgent it might be. He might be told, 
that works of charity and necessity were 
specially excepted. Was it to be made a 
question to go to a Jury to say what 
works were necessary ? The Bill specially 
declared, that no man should pursue his 
worldly calling on the Sunday, and 
that no deed whatever should be valid 
that was made on that day. He (the Lord 
Chancellor) was not of opinion, that it 
was a work of necessity for a man to 
make his will on the Sunday under 
any circumstances; but he could very 
well imagine cases in which it might 
be necessary to make other dispositions 
of property even on a Sunday. He 
said, that he did not think that making a 
will was a work of necessity, as he thought 
that a man should always do so before he 
arrived at the day of his death. If the 
matter ever came before him, he would at 
once decide, that making a willon a Sun- 
day was not a work of necessity. Again, 
the Bill allowed work to go on for the six 
days, and’ prevented all but the perform- 
ance of household duties on the Sunday. 
Now, he (the Lord Chancellor) would ask, 
what business had a Lord, because he 
happened to be rich, and to live in 
a great house like a palace, to call 
for the labour of those under him, 
while all work for the poor man was 
prohibited? A nobleman or other rich 
man might give a dinner to twenty- 
five on a Sunday; but what busi- 
ness had he to endanger the salvation 
of the soul of his cook or his butler 
by giving a feast on that day? As the 
servants of the nobleman were employed 
for household purposes, he would not be 
liable to any penalty; but supposing a 
poor man wished to start in a stage-coach 
to visit a sick child, or any other work 
which he might consider of necessity, he 
would be prevented doing so by this Bill. 
In the one case, the poor man who might 
be engaged on a work apparently to him 
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of necessity would be liable to a penalty ; 
and in the other, the Lord who unneces- 
sarily gave a feast on that day might do 
so with impunity. He (the Lord Chan- 
cellor) should like to know what Magis- 
trate—for be it recollected, that there was 
to be a summary conviction—without the 
intervention of Judge or Jury, could 
determine the marks and character of 
works of necessity or charity. He chal- 
lenged any man to state distinctly what 
was a work of necessity and what was not. 
One man might say, that it was a work of 
necessity to go and see a sick child or 
parent, and another might consider that it 
was not so. One man might say, that it 
was a work of necessity to make a will on 
Sunday, while he (the Lord Chancellor) 
did not think that it was so. He, how- 
ever, thought that there might be a case 
in which it was a work of necessity to 
make a deed or mortgage on a Sunday, 
whereas it was stated in one of the clauses 
of the Bill, that any deed or mortgage 
made on Sunday was void and of no effect. 
He also doubted whether they could say 
what was a work of charity. He knew of 
no legal definitions of charity, unless in 
connexion with charitable bequests or 
charitable institutions. He was unable 
to give any definition as to what was a 
work of charity. Again, he saw nothing 
in the Bill to prohibit a post-boy from 
driving a gentleman in his own carriage 
on Sunday; but, whatever might be the 
object of a person not keeping a carriage, 
he would be unable to get post-horses. 
Was there any exception to enable a phy- 
sician who did not keep his carriage to 
visit a sick patient. There might be 
cases which he thought of the greatest 
exigency, namely, visiting a parent or 
child dangerously ill. A person was to 
be allowed to do so provided he could 
keep a carriage, but not so for a poor 
man. The noble and learned Lord could 
not restrain the progress of disease; he 
could not prevent the tide of life ebbing 
out during the time of divine service; but 
the apothecary of the poor man who did 
not keep his carriage could not visit a sick 
patient at a distance during these hours. 
The noble and learned Lord might say, 
that the defects which he (the Lord Chan- 
cellor) had pointed out might be reme- 
died; but the Bill was so full of holes 
that, however anxious he might feel to 
amend it, he was sure it would be impos- 
sible todo so. Mr. Wyndham once said, 
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that he did not know where to begin or 
where to leave off his objections to some 
matter under discussion —he (the Lord 
Chancellor) believed the Walcheren expe- 
dition—and such was what he felt with 
respect to the present Bill. There were 
many other things in the Bill as bad and 
objectionable as those he had mentioned ; 
for instance, in one of the clauses there 
was a positive inducement to conduct 
much worse than drinking on Sunday. It 
was proposed in one of the clauses, that 
any master paying wages to his workmen 
engaged at a weekly salary on any other 
day but the day before market-day might 
be called upon to pay them over again. 
Was not that opening the door to ccn- 
stant disputes between master and work- 
men, and was it not also holding out an 
inducement to fraudulent conduct on the 
part of the workmen? The dishonest 
workman might, in some cases, be enabled 
to get his wages twice; he might go to 
his master and state that his wife or his 
child was ill, and might work upon the 
heart of the master so as to induce him to 
let the man have his wages, and a day or 
two after he might turn and say, “ Ay, 
you paid me on such a day, but that was 
illegal, and you must pay me over again.” 
There was no discretionary power given 
with respect to this clause; but the work- 
man could enforce payment. He (the 
Lord Chancellor) had no doubt, that this 
circumstance had never been thought of 
by those who framed the clause, but it 
was a strong objection. He was aware, 
from the votes of the other House, that 
its Table was crowded with petitions on 
the subject; and at present he believed, 
that more than one measure on the sub- 
ject was then under consideration. He 
had no doubt, that at least one of them 
would be brought under the consideration 
of their Lordships; and, therefore, he 
would suggest to his noble and learned 
friend, whether it would not be better to 
let his Bill stand over for the present. He 
recommended this course as he did not 
wish or mean to move its rejection. If a 
Bill was sent up from the other House, 
both measures could be referred to a 
Committee up stairs. As to sending the 
Bill to a Committee as it stood at present, 
he, with every disposition to give full 
credit to the noble and learned Lord for 
his labours in it, felt that it was utterly 
impossible to vote for it, He (the Lord 
Chancellor), after what he had said of the 
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Bill, might move, that it be read this day 
six months ; but he would not do so, be- 
cause it might appear as if their Lordships 
were not anxious to concede the wishes of 
the people on the subject. All that he 
desired was, that they should go on care- 
fully and cautiously. That was all he 
desired; and he was extremely anxious, 
that his motives should not be miscon- 
strued on the subject. He regarded the 
question as involving something more than 
religious considerations, as he thought 
that nothing contributed more to the 
comfort and well-being of the people, 
than securing to men a day from their 
secular occupations. This object was of 
importance to the upper, the middle, as 
well as to the humbler classes of society. 
He was aware, that there was a strong 
religious feeling on the subject, and he 
was, therefore, most solicitous that nothing 
should be said or done which could lead 
it to be supposed, that the House was 
indifferent on the subject. The present 
Bill, however, was most injurious in its 
tendency; and, he was sure, could not 
receive the sanction of the Legislature. 
He, therefore, humbly suggested to his 
noble and learned friend, that he should 
postpone his measure until the Bills on 
the subject came up from the Commons, 
when the whole subject could be referred 
to a Select Committee. 

The Bishop of London said, that under 
all circumstances of the case, and to avoid 
a discussion which might be productive of 
results unfortunate to the measure, he 
would recommend his noble and learned 
friend (Lord Wynford) to adopt the sug- 
westion of the noble and learned Lord on 
the Woolsack. He (the Bishop of London) 
would also humbly suggest, that it would 
be better to wait for the measure from the 
other House, which would more probably 
be successful coming from the other 
House, than a measure would be, sent 
down by their Lordships. From what 
had taken place in the other House, he 
thought that there was a fair prospect of 
something being done; and there could 
be no great harm in waiting for a short 
time. At any rate, he was anxious that 
there should be no division; and that it 
might go forth to the country, that there 
was a disposition in both Houses of the 
Legislature to do what, under existing 
circumstances, was practicable on_ this 
subject. 

Lord Wynford felt called upon to make 
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some observations in reply to the speech 
of the noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack; but, before he did so, he 
wished to observe, that he thought he had 
told his right reverend friend, that he did | 
not intend to proceed, for the present, | 
beyond the second reading of the Bill. | 
The noble and learned Lord had grossly 
misrepresented the Bill before the House. 
He had detected a literal error in the first | 
clause, and had assumed, that the error | 
applied to the whole Bill. He denied, | 
that there was anything in the Bill to: 
authorise the construction that the noble | 
and learned Lord had put upon it. The! 
noble and learned Lord ought to have | 
recollected, that, in a Bill which he had | 
lately before the House, there was an error 
much more extensive than any that had 
been found in that on the Table. The 
noble and learned Lord’s Bill involved a 
mistake throughout. He alluded to the 
Bill brought forward by the noble and 
learned Lord for the trial of offences in 
parts of Essex, Kent, and Surrey, at the 
Old Bailey; in which all mention of an 
extensive class of offences was omitted. 
[The Lord Chancellor: That was an 
error of the press.] After the error of the 
Press had been corrected, the omission was 
continued. The object of the noble and 
learned Lord in the extraordinary speech 
which he had made—and he (Lord Wyn- 
ford) had never heard a more extraordinary 
speech from any noble Lord—was, from 
the beginning to the end of it, to throw 
ridicule on the whole subject. The noble 
and learned Lord had said, that the 
Sunday was at present well observed. 
Where the noble and learned Lord got his 
knowledge on the subject, he (Lord Wyn- 
ford) did not know; but all the witnesses 
examined before the Committee of the 
House of Commons gave an account of 
the matter directly contrary to that of the 
noble and learned Lord. It was stated 
by several witnesses, that there were shops 
open in several parts of the town on the 
Sunday; and that, in Lambeth, the shops 
were kept open as on any other day. 
Was that a proper observance of the 
Sabbath? The noble and learned Lord 
said, that this measure would be oppressive 
to the lower orders of the people, and 
inimical to their feelings. He (Lord Wyn- 
ford) would tell the noble and learned 
Lord, that he knew little of the feelings of 
the lower orders. He was in an exalted 
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subject. He (Lord Wynford) would ven- 
ture to assert, that the feelings of the 
lower orders were decidedly in favour of 
the Bill; and he had had many letters 
and other communications from public 
meetings of the labouring classes in which 
they urged him to proceed with his mea- 
sure, and afford them relief and protection 
from the cupidity of their masters. The 
noble and learned Lord had proceeded to 
discuss some of the clauses in a manner 
peculiar to himself; and in which, he 
thanked God, he could not imitate the 
noble and learned Lord. The noble and 
learned Lord had misrepresented the 
clause with respect to public-houses. 
There could be no doubt, that the noble 
and learned Lord intended what he had 
said for a joke, and that he had spoken 
with a view of throwing ridicule on the 
subject; as he must have known, if he 
had read the clause, that it only referred 
to letting into public-houses during the 
period of divine service. The only object 
of the clause was to prevent persons being 
in public-houses, when they should be at 
places of worship. The noble and learned 
Lord asked, how the publican could judge, 
on Sunday or any other time, as to the 
quantity a person had drunk previous to 
entering his house. In answer, he would 
only observe that, however learned the 
noble and learned Lord might be on other 
parts of the law, he was completely igno- 
rant of it on this point ; and, if he would 
look, he would find that there were laws 
in the Statute Book to prevent men tip- 
pling on Sundays in public-houses. He 
was also surprised, that the noble and 
learned Lord had never seen the word 
‘*charity” used in any statute, but that 
respecting charitable donations. The 
words ‘‘ works of necessity and charity” 
were used in the statute of Charles Ist, 
and in other statutes to which he could 
refer. If the words were ridiculous, he 
would only observe, that they were not 
brought forward by him, but had been 
made use of in statutes introduced by 
some of the most learned men of their 
day. The noble and learned Lord also 
said, that this Bill would prevent a man 
making his will on a Sunday. There was 


nothing in it to prevent a man doing so. 
All that was prevented was the execution 
of deeds on that day; and he had told the 
noble and learned Lord, that he intended 
to modify this part of the Bill 
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The Lord Chancellor : Any person not 
engaged in works of necessity was to be 
liable to penalties. Would an attorney 
drawing a will be so engaged ? 

Lord Wynford: Making a willon Sun- 
day might be a work of necessity. 

The Lord Chancellor said, he did not 
think so. 

Lord Wynford: All that was meant in 
the clause was, that a man should not en- 
gage in trading in his worldly calling on 
the Sunday. He begged to remind the 
noble and learned Lord, that it was cus- 
tomary to construe Acts of Parliament 
by their general meaning, and not by de- 
tached sentences. 

The Lord Chancellor wished to know 
whether an attorney making a will was 
not engaged in his ordinary and worldly 
calling. 

Lord Wynford presumed, that the noble 
and learned Lord intended his observation 
for a joke, like the rest of his speech, 
which was merely a string of jokes. The 
noble and learned Lord, when he alluded 
to the attorney, ought to have remem- 
bered, that when the principal was inno- 
cent, the accessory was also innocent. If 
the noble and learned Lord was determined 
to make so many jokes on the Bill, he 
ought, at least, not to have misrepresented 
it. Where did the noble and learned 
Lord find a word in the Bill to prevent a 
poor man travelling ona Sunday? If he 
looked at it, he would find that the clause 
only prevented goods being carried on 
Sunday, unless in case of necessity. He 
never recollected such gross misinterpreta- 
tion of any Bill as the noble and learned 
Lord had put upon that on their Lord- 
ships’ Table. In vindication of his own 
character, he felt bound to say, that the 
noble and learned Lord had misrepresented 
every clause in it, from the beginning to 
the end. He, in conclusion, would only 
observe, that, in moving the second read- 
ing of the Bill, he did not intend to press 
it further until it was ascertained whether 
any measure would be sent up from the 
other House. 

The Lord Chancellor was anxious to 
say one word in explanation. Every no- 
ble Lord who had heard his (the Lord 
Chancellor’s) speech must feel surprised 
at the accusation brought against him of 
misrepresenting the Bill on the Table. 
One of the clauses of the Bill distinetly 
declared, that no trader, or artificer, or 
labourer, or any other person, should be 
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engaged in his ordinary calling on the 
Sunday, or be employed in any other 
work. Might not an attorney be informed 
against under this Bill for pursuing his 
ordinary calling 4 

Lord Wynford called the noble and 
learned Lord to order. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that he was 
not out of order, as he was explaining that 
he had not been guilty of misrepresenta- 
tion. The noble and learned Lord had 
taken credit to himself for his good hu- 
mour, with which, however, on the present 
occasion, he appeared to be little troubled. 
He begged, however, to state, that nothing 
was further from his thoughts than to 
make any thing like a wilful misrepresent- 
ation of any of the clauses or provisions 
of the Bill. 

Lord Plunkett regretted, that the Bill had 
been introduced, and he concurred in the 
objections made by his noble and learned 
friend on the Woolsack. He objected par- 
ticularly that that clause relative to the 
payment of wages, whereby frauds would 
be caused, since it would enable labourers 
to claim a second time payment of their 
wages if, in the first instance, those 
wages had been paid them on the Sabbath- 
day. According to the present Bill, every 
species of contract entered into on the 
Sabbath-day would be null and void. He 
begged to ask the noble and learned 
Mover whethera marriage contract entered 
into on the Sabbath-day would be ren- 
dered null and void by the present mea- 
sure ? 

Lord Wynford: Before I answer that 
question | beg to be allowed time to con- 
sider of it. 

Lord Plunkett was sure, that the noble 
and learned Lord would take plenty of 
time to consider on such a matter if it 
were his intention to enter again into the 
blessed state of matrimony. But he 
would suppose a case. He would suppose 
a gentleman meeting a lady on a Sunday, 
and entering into a contract with her to 
the following effect :—** Madam, Pll 
consent to marry you, if you will be so 
kind as to consent to marry me.” Very 
well, then, after this offer, let them sup- 
pose that the lady took the gentleman at 
his word, and accepted of his offer, and 
agreed tothe contract; but it might after- 
wards happen, that the gentleman might 
think better on the subject, and refuse to 
fulfil the contract. He might perfectly 
well make such a refusal, since the pre- 
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sent Bill would completely exonerate him 
from performing the contract. He was 
extremely unwilling to move, as an Amend- 
ment, that the Bill should be read a se- 
cond time that day six months; but he 
felt, that he would be obliged to do so if 
the noble and learned Lord persisted in 
his Motion. 

Lord Wynford said, his great object 
was to have the Bill read a second time. 
Their Lordships might make any amend- 
ments they thought proper, or even reject 
the measure, at some future stage of the 
proceedings. 

The Earl of Wicklow deprecated the 
long string of witticisms in which the 
noble and learned Lord on the Woolsack 
had so copiously indulged. No single 
Bill, no matter of what description, could 
be introduced into that House, which, 
with the peculiar talents and powers pos- 
sessed by the noble and learned Lord, 
might not be treated with exactly the 
same levity that the present Bill had been 
treated with. He, however, thought, that 
the present was not the most opportune 
occasion for a display of those peculiar 
powers. For his own part, he really did 
not think any new legislative enactment 
necessary to enforce the better observance 
of the Sabbath-day. However, he felt, 
when he considered how strongly the 
public mind had been excited, that some 
measure was called for. He could see no 
reason, however, why their Lordships’ 
House, in their legislative character, 
should abstain from introducing Bills 
merely for the reason, that similar Bills 
were, or might be, brought into the other 
House of Parliament. Their Lordships 
very well knew that scarcely a single 
measure had originated in that House 
during the present Session, whilst during 
the very same time the other House was 
overwhelmed with business. He contended, 
that the House of Lords represented the 
people equally as much as the other 
branch of the Legislature. If that were 
not the fact—if such were not the case— 
why, he would ask their Lordships, was 
their Table covered with petitions in favour 
of the present measure, and measures of 
a similar character? He would suggest 
to his noble and learned friend to with- 
draw the present Bill, and to prepare 
another, which, he had no doubt, would 
meet with the gravest consideration of the 
House. It was of the greatest import- 
ance that his noble and learned friend 
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should make some alteration in the pro- 
visions of the Bill; and this would only 
be done well by framing a new one. If 
his noble and learned friend would comply 
with this suggestion, he felt confident that 
their Lordships would give the new mea- 
sure all the just consideration it de- 
manded. 

The Earl of Radnor concurred gene- 
rally with what had fallen from the noble 
Earl who had just spoken, He thought, 
however, that, at the present time, the 
Sabbath was, taking it altogether, ex- 
tremely well observed. He agreed with 
the noble Earl as to the suggestion thrown 
out to the noble and Jearned Lord who 
had brought in the Bill; and he hoped 
that that suggestion would be attended to. 
He felt, that it was utterly impossible to 
argue the Bill seriously. There was no 
single clause, from the beginning to the 
end, except, perhaps, the last clause, 
which was not a mere matter of form. 
It certainly appeared to him, that his 
noble and learned friend laboured more at 
effect in the latter part of his speech than 
was necessary. In conclusion, he recom- 
mended the noble and learned Lord to 
withdraw the present Bill, and endeavour 
to produce something better. Tle reall 
did not see how the present Bill could be 
satisfactorily amended. 

Lord Wynford begged to say a few 
words as to the withdrawing of this Bill. 
If the noble Earl objected to the principle 
of the Bill, no Bill of a similar character, 
no matter how it might be amended, could 
prove satisfactory to him. For his own 
part, he wished that the Bill might be al- 
lowed to have a second reading, and be 
amended afterwards; but if noble Lords 
thought otherwise, he begged them to 
throw it out at present altogether. If the 
Bill were allowed to pass its present stage, 
he would allow a month for its committal ; 
and he begged to assure their Lordships, 
that he would consider himself pledged to 
attend then to all their suggestions. If 
they meant to throw out the Bill, let it be 
done now. He had nothing further to 
say, than that, in Committee, he would 
endeavour, as far as it was in his power, 
to correct any errors that might have crept 
into the measure. 

The Bishop of Exeter: The chief ques- 
tion was, whether the principle of the 
measure was approved of or not. The 


principle of the measure was, in his opin- 
ion, clearly stated in the preamble of the 
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Bill, in which it was set forth, that it was 
necessary that there should be better pro- 
visions for the observance of the Lord’s- 
day. He agreed in some measure with 
the noble and learned Lord on the Wool- 
sack in his opinion of the details of the 
Bill. Though there were, however, many 
faults in the measure, still he did not 
think them so grave as that they might 
not be amended. He could not, therefore, 
give a negative to the second reading, 
since it was his opinion, that some legisla- 
tive enactment was necessary, in order to 
provide for the better observance of the 
Lord’s-day. 

Lord Auckland said, that he had com- 
pared the original Bill with the printed 
copy, and found that they did not differ. 
The clerical errors complained of were 
scarcely any, and no blame was to be at- 
tributed to the officers of the House. 

The Lord Chancellor wished to say a 
word or two in explanation. One of the 
most extraordinary misrepresentations he 
had ever heard, either in that House or 
beyond its walls, was that made by a noble 
Earl (the Earl of Wicklow) who had lately 
addressed their Lordships. It was a most 
extraordinary and uncalled-for misrepre- 
sentation; yet did he not attribute it to 
wilfulness on the part of the noble Earl, 
but to the fact, that the noble Earl did not 
understand either the scope, drift, or 
course of his argument. The noble Earl 
had said, that he had treated the Bill be- 
fore their Lordships with levity. No one 
else but the noble Earl could perceive, that 
the scope of his argument savoured of 
levity. Heargued the Billseriously; and 
his great objection to it was, that it would 
render unpopular the importance of having 
the Sabbath religiously and decorously 
observed. He begged distinctly to deny, 
that he had treated the subject with 
levity; but the noble Earl was so com- 
pletely lacking of perception, that he 
could not understand the drift of his ob- 
servations. It was the absurdity of the 
measure, and not any observations of his, 
that created laughter. Was it not most 
absurd to punish publicans for allowing 
their guests to get tipsy? How could 
publicans know the precise capacity of any 
man’s head or stomach ? How could they 
know what quantity of liquor was neces- 
sary to make their guests tipsy? It was 
impossible to call the attention of their 
Lordships to such absurd clauses as this, 
without creating, in some sort of way, 
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laughter. He begged to repeat, that he 
acquitted the noble Earl of wilful misre- 
presentation ; the only fault of the noble 
Earl was, that he misunderstood the scope 
of his (the Lord Chancellor’s) argument. 

The Earl of Wicklow: The noble and 
learned Lord, with his usual attachment 
to introduce reform into this House, has 
favoured it with no less than three 
speeches. He has stated, that I have 
misrepresented him, not wilfully, but 
through misconception. I shail say no- 
thing in answer to that; and as the noble 
Lord has solemnly stated, that he did not 
intend to treat the Bill with levity, I have 
not a word, of course, to say in contradic- 
tion. 

The House divided on the Second 
teading: Contents 16; Not-Contents 
13 — Majority 3. 

Bill read a second time. 


List of the Contrnts. 
Bangor,'Bishop of Gage, Lord 
Beresford, Viscount Gloucester, Bishop of 
Bexley, Lord Kenyon, Lord 
Cashel, Archbishop of London, Bishop of 
Chester, Bishop of Prudhoe, Lord 
Colchester, Lord Wicklow, Earl of 
Exeter, Bishop of Winchester, Bishop of 
Feversham, Lord Wynford, Lord 


Against this measure the Lord Chan- 

cellor entered the following Protest :— 
]issentient, 

1. Because I consider that this Bill has 
a direct tendency to bring odium upon the 
observance of the Sabbath, and contempt 
upon sentiments so virtuously felt and so 
strongly expressed by the people of this 
country in behalf of the Sabbatical Insti- 
tution. 

2. Because it secks to interfere with the 
occupations and relaxations of men and 
their ordinary habits, and attempts to eflect, 
by Legislative provision, what can only be 
advantageously or even safely brought 
about by the manners of the people being 
amended and their religious and moral 
feelings strengthened. 

3. Because it forbids many acts which 
men may be justified, and even compelled, 
to perform on the Sabbath-day. 

4. Because, like all Legislative interfer- 
ence with the habits of the people, it tends 
to beget the far worse habit of violating 
the law, and thereby both impairs the cha- 
racter of the subject and lowers the autho- 
rity of the lawgiver. 

5. Beeause the pressure of its provisions 





is most unequally distributed among the 
y- L 
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different classes of the community, and 
bears almost exclusively upon the poorer 
members of it. 

6. Because the Bill itself is so framed as 
not to attain its avowed object merely, but 
to disturb the whole transactions of man- 
kind at all times; and, because, most of its 
provisions must be remodelled in order to 
confine its operation to what alone it in- 
tends to accomplish. 

7. Because it appears to me exceedingly 
discreditable to any Legislative assembly to 
entertain a measure which is admitted to 
be framed in so careless a manner, that it 
prohibits, in its present shape, innumerable 
things which it cannot be intended to effect 
in any way, and which if those errors were 
corrected would still be found to abound in 
enactments wholly impossible to be en- 
forced. 

8. Beeause this Bill, even if corrected as 
to its admitted mistakes, would still pro- 
hibit a poor man from travelling, whatever 
necessity might require it, at certain times, 
by the only conveyance he can aflord—viz. 
public carriages. 

9, Beeause it would prevent all classes 
from making their wills, though in extre- 
mities, on the Sabbath, if the aid of profes- 
sional men were required for that purpose. 

10. Because it appears also to intend to 
prevent any one from travelling post on 
the Sabbath, and so to compel travellers to 
remain at public-houscs unnecessarily on 
that day. 

11. Because it subjects all keepers of 
public-houses and beer-houses to the visita- 
tion of constables during seven hours every 
Sabbath, though no beer or spirits be sold 
during those hours; and to the like visita- 
tion at all hours of any day when liquor is 
sold, for the purpose of removing from 
those houses any friend or relation who 
may be calling or visiting there, not being 
a customer, traveller, or lodger. 

12. Because it avowedly secks to check 
drunkenness, as if that were the only vice 
now calling for prevention, and attempts 
doing so by making the publican liable to 
penalties, and to the loss of his licence, and 
consequently to ruin, for the intemperance 
of his guests, which he cannot by any pos- 
sibility prevent, if he furnishes any quan- 
tity of liquor at all to them, and docs not 
previously ascertain how much is required 
to intoxicate them; and even-f he shall 
succeed in ascertaining that point, it makes 
him liable to the penalties if he furnishes 
liquor to more than one guest in the same 
room, unless he also remains present while 
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they drink it, or cause his waiters to re- 
main present, in order to see that each 
guest only consumes the quantity which he 
is capable of drinking without intoxication ; 
and because I verily believe, that no mea- 


.sure of so extravagant a nature ever yet 


received the sanction of any assembly of 
rational beings. 

13. Because the publication in churches 
of divers notices, by virtue of various sta- 
tutes, is abolished, without the least pre- 
‘aution being taken to provide a substitute, 
inasmuch as the affixing to the church-door, 
without any provision to prevent, or even 
any prohibition of removing or defacing, 
the same immediately after, whereby much 
important business will be at a stand; and 
beeause this part of the Bill has been 
framed without any regard being had to 
the great difficulties presented by the sub- 
ject of publishing parish and other notices, 
a difliculty which is known to have been 
the origin of those salutary enactments re- 
quiring publication in chureh. 

14, Because it encourages workmen to 
be guilty of dishonesty towards their mas- 
ters, by first obtaining payment of wages 
on a forbidden day, and then again suing, 
as the Bill authorizes them, for a second 
payment of the same wages. 

15. Because it appears altogether absurd 
to hold, that by rejecting a Bill professing 


to have a good object in view, on the 
} ground of its total inefficiency te accom- 


plish its purpose, and of its tendency to 
create far worse mischicfs than any it pre- 
tends to prevent, any discountenance what- 
ever is given to the proposed object, or in- 
deed any opinion at all is expressed upon 
the matter. 

10. Because, upon the whole, it appears 
to me, that the countenancing a measure so 
framed, and liable to such objections, is 
calculated to lower the authority of this 
House, exposing it to be charged with 
motives creditable neither to its wisdom 
nor impartiality, while the tendency of 
giving such a measure such high coun- 
tenance is to injure the cause which it pro- 
fesses to serve, and to bring everything 
connected with the subject into unmerited 
contempt. 


~~ POOL OL OP LOD I mm 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, May 15, 1834. 


Mrinores.] New Writs ordered, For the City of Edinburgh, 
in the room of the Right Hon. Francis JerFrey, Judge 
of the Court of Session.—For the Leith District of Burghs, 
in the room of Joun ARCHIBALD Murray, Esq, Loan 
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ApvocaTF of Seotland.—For Derby County, in the room 
of Lord CAVENDISH, now Earl of BURLINGTON. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. E. L. Bunwer, from the 
Baptists of Lincoln, against the Proposed Measure of 
Chureh Rates; from Framfield, for Amending the Poor 
Laws.—By Sir RONALD FerGuson, from Nottingham, 
against the Poor Law Amendment Bill.—By Messrs. 
TyntrE, Strurr, E. L. Butwer, and Briscor, from 
several Places,—for the Repeal of the Septennial Act.—By 
Mr. Alderman Woop, from the Vintner's Company, 
against the Justices of the Peace Bill.—By Mr. Giore, 
from a Dissenting Congregation, for Relief to the Dis- 
senters; and by Captain Yorker, from Cambridge, against 
granting their Claims.—By Mr. LisrLeton, from the 
Retailers of Beer at Darlaston, for being put upon a 
Footing with Licensed Victuallers.—By Mr. Hyert, Mr. 
Scott, Sir EpwarpD KNATCHBULL, from several Places, 
—for the Repeat of the Sale of Beer Act.—By Mr. HopnGrs, 
from several Places, for the Repeal of the Malt Tax —By 
Mr. SIncrarr, from a great Number of Places, for an 
Alteration in the present System of Church Patronage in 
Seotland.—By Mr. Scorr, from a Number of Places, for 
the Better Observance of the Sabbath.—By the Earl of 
DaRLineTon, from several Places, against the Universities’ 
Admission Bill.—By Mr, DitLwyn, from Swansea, for an 
Inquiry into the Causes of Drunkenness.— By Mr. Ewrne, 
from the Handloom Weavers of Glasgow, and other Places, 
for Relief.—By Mr. WynpuHam, from two Places, against 
the Poor Law Amendment Bill; from several Places, for 
the Repeal of the Malt Tax.—By Mr. Brices, from 
Manufaeturers and others, against Trades’ Unions. —By 
Mr. Ewin, from Balfour, for an Inquiry into the Pension 
List; from Guildry, for Simplifying the Laws relating to 
Sequestrations (Scotland); from the Bakers of Glasgow, 
for Permission to manufacture Foreign Wheat into Bis- 
cuits for Exportation ; from the Colliers of Lanark, for 
preventing the Arrestment of Workmen’s Wages; from 
Dening, for the Separation between Church and State; 
from several Places, against Church Rates; from Lanark, 
against ; and from Stevenston, in favour of, the Alteration 
in the System of Church Patronage.—By Mr. CumMiNG 
Bruce, from Forres, against Clandestine Emigration. 


Apmission to tue Universiries.] 
Mr. Hughes Hughes said, he had the 
honour to be intrusted with the presenta- 
tion of a Petition from the Mayor, 
Bailiffs, and Commonalty, of the city of 
Oxford, in Common Council assembled, 
unanimously adopted at a Council on 
Monday last, and to which the common 
Seal of the Corporation was attached. 
The petition coming from a body of so 
much consideration, and which, during the 
three Parliaments he had had the honour 
of representing the city of Oxford, had 
not, he believed, presented as many peti- 
tions to that House, and also on account 
of the importance of the subject to which 
it referred, he had thought it right to give 
notice of his intention to present it, and 
then requested the indulgence of the 
House fora few minutes. The petition, 
after noticing that a Bill had lately been 
brought into Parliament to remove certain 
disabilities which prevent some of his 
Majesty’s subjects who dissent from the 
doctrines of the Church of Kneland from 
resorting to the Universities, and proceed- 
ing to degrees thercin; went on to state, 
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that should the measure sought by the 
Bill in question, receive the sanction of 
the Legislature, the petitioners predicted 
the most serious consequences; that it 
would be an infraction of the ancient 
rights of the Universities—an innovation 
of their discipline—would lead to schisms 
amongst the students—to the overthrow 
of those regulations which time had proved 
so essential to the promotion of learning, 
and the advancement of the great and 
solid interests of the country in Church 
and State--and eventually to the subver- 
sion of the Established religion ; it more- 
over stated, that the union which had so 
long and so beneficially subsisted between 
the Universities and the Church of Eng- 
land (deeply felt by the petitioners) would 
virtually beeome extinct; and that be- 
yond what the petitioners had thus sub- 
mitted to the consideration of the House ; 
there was another fundamental objection 
to the Bill,—namely, that it proposed to 
admit not only persons of every or any 
religious persuasion, but, to allow men 
destitute of all religious principle what- 
ever, to matriculate and to proceed to 
degrees; and that so privileged, such 
graduated sects would go forth to the 
world with all the force and etfect which 
learning could confer, to inculcate their 
mischievous principles. It was upon such 
grounds, that the petitioners prayed the 
House that the Bill of the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite, the member for South 
Lancashire, (Mr. G. W. Wood), might 
not pass into a law, in which sentiments 
and prayer he (Mr. Hughes Hughes) en- 
tirely, and most heartily concurred. He 
thought it right to take that opportunity 
of alluding to what had been said in the 
House on the 14th of last month, upon 
occasion of the right hon. Secretary to the 
Ticasury (Mr. Spring Rice), proposing 
the annual grant to defray the charge of 
salaries and allowances to the Professors 
of the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. The hon. and learned member 
for Bath, (Mr. Roebuck), stated, that on 
behalf of the great body of the Dissenters 
of the kingdom, he opposed, most strenu- 
ously, the grant in question ; he added, 
that the House, sitting there as the Re- 
presentatives of a great nation, was called 
upon to give certain salaries and allow- 
ances to certain national Universiti. 

from which, nevertheless, a portion of the 
people was entirely excluded. To his 
unspeakable surprise, that speech was thus 


1,2 


the Universities. 
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met by the right hon. Secretary to the 
Treasury; he said, he should be desirous 
that the grant should not be opposed ; 
this, of course, was to be expected, but 
would the House believe the reason as- 
signed—because one of the strongest ar- 
guments which could be urged in favour 
of the general principle of the admission 
of Dissenters to the Universities was, that 
out of the produce of the general taxation 
of the country those contributions were 
made for the support of the Universities, 
In consequence of that discussion, he 
(Mr. Hughes Hughes), felt it to be his 
duty to move for the return he held in his 
hand, and which had been delivered to 
hon. Members that morning. It was a 
return of the number of Members admitted 
to, and of Degrees granted by each of the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
and also of Testimonials or Certificates of 
Admission to Degrees given during the 
last three years; distinguishing each year, 
and each Class of Degree ; the amount of 
duty payable respectively on the Admis- 
sion or Matriculation of Members, and on 
the grant of each Class of Degree, and 
also on Testimonials or Certificates of 
Admission to Degrees; and the aggregate 
amount of duty so respectively paid in 
each of the three years, ending 31st De- 
cember last. From this return it appeared, 
and figures could not err, that in the year 
1831, the stamp duty paid to Government 
on those several accounts was 5,0371., 
while the pitiful grant made to them for 
the salaries of Professors was 900/.; in 
the year 1832, was 4,887/., the grant 
being 900/.; and in the last year, was 
5,1812, the grant being 1,264/.; thus 
proving, that in addition to the various 
other respects in which the country was 
indebted to the Universities, she was their 
pecuniary debtor in the course of the last 
three years to an amount not less than 
12,0417. upon the balance of a debtor and 
creditor account; and, he might fairly 
add, 4001. for Certificates of Admission to 
Degrees at Cambridge, a register of them, 
as the return stated, being kept at that 
University; 4012. being the amount re- 
ceived under that head at Oxford during 
the same period, and the return of the 
Universities in other respects being so very 
similar in amount. He could not help 
reminding the House, that the grant to 
which he had alluded, was originally an 
annual acknowledgment by the Sovereign 
out of his hereditary revenues to the 
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Universities, of their encouragement of 
learning and science; but now, in conse- 
quence of his Majesty’s exchange of his 
hereditary revenues for a Civil-list, the 
item was necessarily transferred to the 
votes, and had annually been made the 
subject of cavil, and in the years 1831 
and 1832 of divisions in Committees of 
Supply; an hon. Member of some noto- 
riety at the time (he meant Mr. Hunt), 
contending, on one of those occasions, 
that it was money taken out of the pockets 
of the weavers of Lancashire. He hoped he 
had justified his Motion for the return in 
question, which would disabuse the public 
mind on that part of the subject at least, 
and show that the money granted to the 
Universities was not equal to one-fifth of 
the amount of stamp duty received from 
them. So much for what he was willing 
to concede to the right hon. Secretary to 
the Treasury to be one of the strongest 
arguments, the very strongest if he pleased, 
which could be urged in favour of the 
general principle of the proposed measure, 
He would add, ‘‘ ex uno disce omnia,” 
such was a sample of the right attached to 
most of the claims put forth by the Dis- 
senters when they came to be investigated. 
Having disposed of their right on pecu- 
niary grounds, he would endeavour to 
show the impossibility of the admission of 
Dissenters to the Universities, and with 
them Atheists and Infidels, who, if the 
Bill should pass, would claim to be ad- 
mitted. [The hon. Gentleman read the 
petition, and then continued]. The last 
sentence was conclusive in favour of his 
argument, that it was impossible effectu- 
ally to receive Dissenters into the Univer- 
sities, unless the House was prepared to 
enact that the tutors should not instruct 
the youth committed to their care accord- 
ing to the dictates of their own consciences 
and their sense of religion, but agreeably 
to the various views of the several parents 
of the young men, a tyranny, he felt as- 
sured, the House was not prepared to ex- 
ercise, and yet, without which the Bill of 
the hon. Member would be a complete 
delusion upon the Dissenters. In its pre- 
sent form, the Bill would be perfectly harm- 
less, because it would be inoperative, and 
it might, therefore, he believed, be safely 
passed, if it were right to legislate after 
that manner, and to delude the expecta- 
tions which it would raise. A Dissenter 
or an Atheist might then be admitted to 
the Universities, but, finding he must 
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conform to the doctrines and discipline of 
the Church of England, would soon be 
compelled to withdraw from them. 
called upon the hon. Member to state to 
the House, whether he believed, that the 


Dissenters would relax the discipline, or | 


alter an iota of the rules and regulations 
of their colleges or schools, of which 
they had several, in order to meet the 
scruples, and accommodate themselves to 
the admission of Churchmen within their 
walls; and, if not, upon what principle 
of equality or fairness they could claim 
the assent of the Universities to the Bill 
before the House? He had thus endea- 
voured to give expression to the sentiments 
of the distinguished Corporation which 
had done him the honour to intrust to his 
hands their unanimous petition, which he 
moved should be brought up. 

Lord Norreys rose to second the prayer 
of the petition. He thought the senti- 
ments sO unanimously expressed, in a 
manner so marked and so decided, by the 
members of the city of Oxford, (who from 
long connexion were intimately acquainted 
with the forms and practices of that Uni- 
versity), were entitled to the attention and 
serious consideration of the House. He 
had presented numerous petitions on this 
subject, signed by men of all parties, of 
various political opinions, men of liberal 
principles, who had been sincere friends 
to the cause of civil and religious freedom ; 
who were in favour of the repeal of the 
Test and Corporation Acts; who had 
been the consistent advocates of Catholic 
Emancipation; and who had assisted in 
carrying the great question of Parliament- 
ary Reform, but who viewed the proposed 
measure with alarm and astonishment. 
He would not now stop to inquire, he 
would not enter into a discussion as to 
what the effects of that measure would be 
on the Universities. There were other 
reasons sufficiently strong to induce him 
to oppose the Bill. The arbitrary and 
oppressive nature and tendency of the Bill 
were grounds, to his mind, sufficient to 
warrant an opposition to that measure. 
On what grounds of equity and justice 
could the House proceed to deprive the 
Universities of that which had been se- 
cured to them by Royal Charter? Their 
undoubted right to exercise their own dis- 
cretion in the admission of their members, 
and the power to frame their own statutes 
for the regulation of their own concerns. 
What right, he would ask, had Parliament 
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to annul and abrogate these statutes ? 
But he would put the case in a still 
stronger light: What right had that House 
to interfere with the rules and regulations 
of the respective colleges of those Univer- 
sities ?—to dictate to them, to compel 


the Universities. 


them contrary to the will and express in- 





tention of their founders ; contrary to the 
opinions deliberately expressed by a vast 
majority of those engaged in the tuition 
of youth—what right had they to compel 
them to admit any person within their 
walls without their own consent? Pass 
ihat Bill, and they not only sanctioned a 
violation of chartered right, but they re- 
cognized the doubtful and dangerous prin- 
ciple, that that House had the power of 
disposing of the property of individuals. 
But he would tell the hon. Member oppo- 
site, who introduced the Bill, the Bill 
might pass that House, and pass into a 
law, and become the law of the land, but 
unless he was prepared to have recourse 
to physical force to carry its provisions 
into effect, he would defy him to frame 
any measure which would compel the 
authorities of the colleges to admit any 
one within their walls against their own 
free will. He gave his cordial support to 
the prayer of the petition, as against a 
measure the most arbitrary and oppressive 
that ever was introduced to Parliament, 
insulting to the Universities, and at va- 
riance with the principles of a free Con- 
stitution. 

Mr. George Wood said, that in bring- 
ing forward this Bill, he had not sought 
to promote any political object. He had 
no wish to interfere with the property or 
Statutes of the Universities; he ouly re- 
quired thatall his Majesty’s subjectsshould 
be equally eligible to participate in the 
benefits derived from them. 

Mr. Blackstone supported the petition, 
and contended, that if the Bill were sane- 
tioned, it would be a most unjust and 
unwarranted interference with the Univer- 
sities. 

The Earl of Darlington presented peti- 
tions from several places to the same 
effect. 

Mr. Milnes Gaskell was anxious to say 
a few words on the subject of these peti- 
tions, and the more so, as he was placed 
in a position of some delicacy by the Bill 
to which they referred. Much of the 
property which his family possessed was 
derived from Dissenters, and, on that ac- 
count, as on many others, it would have 
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been a source of sincere gratification to 
him to have been enabled to support the 
Bill; but having carefully examined its 
provisions, and given the whole subject 
his best consideration, he felt that he 
owed a higher duty to the University at 
which he had been educated, and to the 
Church, of which he was an attached and 
zealous member. He wished he could re- 


gard this measure as one of mere relicf 


from disqualification, but he viewed it as 
one of pains and penalties on.the Estab- 
lished Church, as incompatible with the 
maintenance of religious instruction, and 
as rather imposing disabilities on the Uni- 
versities, than removing them from the 
Dissenters. He should feel constrained, 
therefore, however reluctantly, to oppose 
the Bill.” 
Petitions to lie on the Table. 


Arson.| Mr. Lloyd moved for leave 
to bring ina Bill to amend the law re- 
lating to wilful Burning, He understood 
that the introduction of the measure would 
not be opposed; and he should therefore 
explain the outline of it very briefly. 
His object was mainly to reduce the pun- 
ishment now affixed to the crime of arson, 
as he considered it one of the remaining 
blots of our sanguinary Penal Code. 
The House was aware, that there were 
many degrees of criminality, aud it would 
not be disputed that the punishment 
ought, as far as possible, to be adapted 
to the degree. His second object was, to 
give more effectual prote clion to property. 
He proposed to retain the capital punish- 
ment for setting fire to any inhabited 
house or building attached, or immedi- 
ately contiguous to a house, but he wished 
to abolish it in cases where fire was set to 
buildings or property by the burning of 
which human life would not be endanger- 
ed. He took this main distinetion—the: 
offences against property ought not to be 
confounded with offences against life 
Hie intended to provide, therefore, that 
where life was not put in peril by wilful 
burning, the offenee should be punished 
by transportation. Barns or stacks, not 
connected with or endangering the con- 
sumption of dwelling-houses, would come 
within this distinction. The result of ex- 
perience had warranted the dictates of 
humanity in reducing the amount of pun- 
ishment and increasing its certainty. He 
entreated the House not to be carried 
away by any vindictive feelings from the 
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recent prevalence of wilful fires in the 
country, as the chief ground oa which 
he rested the change was, that crime 
would be lessened by the diminution of 
punishment, as the guilty, through feel- 
ings of compassion on the part of the 
Jury, would in no case be allowed to 
escape. 

Lord Althorp felt considerable doubts 
as to the policy of the course recommend - 
ed, though he concurred in the principle 
that the punishment should be such as to 
ensure conviction. He also thought it 
expedient, where it could be done safely, 
to diminish the number of capital punish- 
ments, and to confine them as far as 
possible to crimes endangering human 
life. At present a distincticn was taken 
between setting fire to stacks of stubble or 
stacks of corn, and the guilty had in some 
instances escaped. He was afraid of 
meddling with the subject at present, un- 
less it could be clearly shown that the 
lessening of the punishment would lessen 
the frequency of the crime by increasing 
the certainty of conviction. He was not, 
however, prepared to say, that the Bill 
should not be introduced. 

Mr. Hill was clearly of opinion that 
the effect of the change would be to aug- 
ment the certainty of conviction, He 
had defended prisoners whom he knew to 
be guilty, but whom the Jury from com- 
passion would not consign to the punish- 
ment of death. The alteration of the 
law would prevent impunity. 

Leave given, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in. 


Qeveat or THE Seprennrayu Acr.]| 
Mr. Tennyson rose to bring forward the 
Motion of which he bad given notice, for 
the Repeal of the Septennial Act. He con- 
sidered, that he was now rather resuming 
an interrupted discussion of Jast Session 
than opening a new Debate. The noble 
Lord, on the former occasion, had moved 
the previous question, with a view that 
Members might avoid giving an opinion 
upon the merits, which it was inconvenient 
to discuss at that late period of the Ses- 
sion. Ife had hoped, that in the interval 
Government might have determined to in- 
troduce it as a Cabinet question ; and he 
was quite confident, that several members 
of the Administration were favourable to 
shortening the duration of Parliament. 
He did not at all know what course the 
noble Lord intended now to pursue; but 
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he regretted that the Repeal of the Sep- 


tennial Act was not submitted to Parlia- 
ment at the settlement of the great 
measure of Reform. Ministers would 
thus have gained greater credit for the 
measure, and have added another wreath 
to the immortal crown of his present Ma- 
jesty. It would have come with the more 
grace; recollecting that the Septennial 
Act was passed to secure more effectually 
the throne to the House of Brunswick. 
The people cheerfully surrendered for a 
time their right of more freqnent elec- 
tion of their Representatives for this 
purpose ; and now that there could be no 
danger as to the succession, the present 
servants of the Crown might very properly 
have advised his Majesty to alter the law. 
Without entering into the matter at length, 
he would remind the House that, at the 
Revolution, the period of three years was 
considered the fit duration of a Parliament. 

Mr. Secretary Stanley remarked, that 
the period of three years was not fixed at 
the Revolution, but afterwards. 

Mr. Tennyson admitted, that the Trien- 
nial Act did not pass until 1694, several 
years after the Revolution; but the Bill 
of Rights had asserted, in rather equivocal 
terms, that frequent Parliaments were 
necessary, It was a vexata questio, whe- 
ther it was meant by those words to imply, 
that frequent elections were necessary ; 
but five or six years afterwards, the great 
men who lived at the time of the Re- 
volution, concocted the Triennial Act, thus 
clearly explaining the terms of the Bill 
of Rights. The term of three years was, in 
fact, a compromise between the holders of 
two extreme opinions—between those who 
contended, on the one hand, that the Crown 
had the right to protract. the existence of a 
Parliament for an indefinite period — it 
might be for ever— and those who, on the 
other hand, argued the right of the people 
to annual Parliaments. [rom the time of 
Henry 8th to the period of the Revolution, 
there were forty-two Parliaments, and, out 
of this number, there were twenty-six that 
existed for a less term than a year. From 
the time of Charles 1st to the Revolution, 
there were twelve Parliaments, and the 
average duration of these twelve was 
three years. Calculating the duration, ex- 
cluding the Long Parliament, the average 
term would be found to be not more than 
nine months. It was surely wrong, then, 
to suppose that there had been long Par- 
liaments prior to the passing of the Trien- 
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nial Bill. Three years appeared to him to 
be a reasonable period for the transaction of 
public business ; and he thought he could 
show, that this time was quite consistent 
with the general principles of our Constitu- 
tion. The old practice unquestionably was 
to assemble Parliament with a view to the 
despatch of business such as might probably 
arise. The language of the ancient writs 
would, he thought, establish this fact. It 
would appear from them, that Parliament 
was always summoned with reference to 
certein matters foreseen, at the period at 
which Parliament was called together, as 
likely to require its attention, and it was 
summoned to dispose of those matters. The 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Secre- 
tary Stanley) smiled, but he hoped the 
right hon, Gentleman would hear him be- 
fore he attempted to turn the arguments 
be might use into ridicule. In proof of 
the existence of the principle for which he 
had been contending, he might refer to 
many speeches from the Throne. The 
King, in one of those Speeches, used this 
expression —he said, he summoned his Par- 
liament that he might thereby “have the 
opportunity of receiving more certain in- 
fermation of the disposition and wishes of 
the people.” It was clear, from language 
of this description, that the objects of as- 
sembling Parliament were to discover the 
wants of the country, and to legislate as to 
matters that were, to a considerable ex- 
tent, foreseen. Some persons entertained 
an apprchension, that the adoption of Trien- 
nial Parliaments might lead to mischievous 
results ; but, in his opinion, in order to 
dissipate such fears, it was not necessary to 
do more than refer to what had been the 
effects of them. Under the Triennial Act, 
there were nine Parliaments. Now, lc 
would appeal to the whole of the legislation 
of the whole of that period, and confidently 
ask, in what respect that ailorded the 
slightest ground of alarm? Be it 
lected, too, that this was a time of great 
difficulty, and one in the course of which 
Parliament strengthened and confirmed the 
liberties that had been obtained at the Re- 
volution. The present Bill was similar to 
that which he had recommended to the 
House on a former oceasion. They were 
then exceedingly cecupied with other busi- 
ness, and it did not appear to him that the 
measure had obtained the consideration 
which its importance demanded. He 
thought it right to give the question far 
play. He would not disguise, that if the 
Bill went into Committee, it was his in- 
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tention to express his own opinion on the 
subject, by moving, that the term of the 
future duration of Parliaments should be 
three years; but as the present Bill left 
the matter to that extent open, the noble 
Lord opposite, or any other Gentleman, 
would be at liberty, at that stage of the 
Bill, to propose any other term. He be- 
lieved, that his hon. and gallant friend 
(Sir E. Codrington), who would second 
the present Motion, was an advocate for 
five years’ Parliaments. In the Committee, 
then, they would come to a decision as to 
whether the term should be three, four, or 
five years. He believed the people of 
England would be grateful for any modifi- 
cation of the existing law; but he must 
say, that if five years were proposed, he 
should feel it his duty to vote against such 
a Motion. They might determine in favour 
of five years, but that would not settle the 
question [‘‘ Hear,” from Mr. Secretary 
Stanley]. He thanked the right hon. 
Gentleman for that cheer; he perfectly 
understood its meaning. The right hon. 
Gentleman might make what use of the 
declaration he thought proper. He ad- 
visedly repeated the words — “ That it 
would not settle the question.” He knew 
it was objected to short Parliaments, that 
they would diminish the personal responsi- 
bility of the Representatives. His object 
was to fix a time that, in his opinion, 
would combine efficiency for the public 
service with responsibility. Some Gentle- 
men told him, that it was unnecessary to 
shorten the duration of Parliaments, since 
the House had been made more popular ; 
the amendment of the representation, they 
would, perhaps, contend, had rendered the 
shortening of the duration of Parliament 
needless. Now, he begged the House to 
remember, that the leaders of Reform, 
among whom was Mr. Grey, uniformly 
said, that these two changes—the amend- 
ment of the representation, and the shorten- 
ing of the duration of Parliaments—ought 
to be accomplished, to place the liberties of 
the country on a sure foundation. Mr. 
Grey, in 1793, on the presentation of the 
petition of the members of the Society of 
the Friends of the People, said, he thought 


that the shortening of the duration of 


Parliaments ought to be the second ques- 
tion. He said, “ With respect to shorten- 
ing the duration of Parliament, it did not 
appear to him that it would be advantageous, 


without a total alteration of the present | 


system.” In the year 1797, when moving 
for a Reform of Parliament, Mr. Grey 
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said, “There was still another topic upon 
which he had not touched—namely, the 
duration of Parliament. If the reform of 
the representation was adopted, but not 
otherwise, it occurred to him, that the 
duration of Parliament should be limited to 
three years.” Here was the language used 
by the Reformers of that time, and were 
they, when, in 1834, they proposed to 
shorten the Parliaments, to have this 
answer, “ We think the question of Re- 
form is satisfied, because we have improved 
the representation of the people?” Such 
a course involved this inconsistency. Be- 
fore the Reform Bill was passed, the sense 
of the people was only partially expressed. 
Now that the Reform Bill had effected a 
great improvement in that respect—now 
that a real representation throughout 
the country of the sense of the people 
might be effectually obtaincd—it was rather 
extraordinary tocontend against theshorten- 
ing of the duration of Parliaments, on the 
ground that the means of ascertaining the 
opinions and feelings of the country ex- 
isted. There was some difference in the 
arguments on which the proposal for shorter 
Parliaments was opposed ; one class said, 
that the alteration would render the Par- 
liament too popular ; another class, that it 
would throw elections too much into the 
hands of the aristocracy. He hoped to 
combine the two influences, and he thought 
it was this tendency that constituted the 
chief recommendation of his Motion. If 
Parliaments were shortened, seats would 
become less the objects of contention by 
pecuniary means, and would more generally 
lead to local representation. The conse- 
quence would be, a considerable improve- 
ment in the social intercourse of the king- 
dom. Paley said, he thought “ nothing 
tends so much to improve the social union 
of all classes as the frequency of elections. 
The changes of men consequent on fre- 
quent elections were productive also of 
great advantage to the councils of the 
nation.” One of the advantages of elections 
occurring oftener would be, that when, as 
it sometimes happened, the best man was 
excluded, an carlicr opportunity would be 
afforded for his return. The noble Lord 
opposite would not deny, that it occasion- 
ally did occur, that by the exclusion of the 
best man, the country was deprived of the 
services of an eminently useful individual. 
During the agitation of the Reform Bill a 
dissolution occurred, and, at the consequent 
elections, the only question asked of candi- 
dates was, “ Will you vote for this Bill, or 
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will you not?” If the candidate would 
not, that was gencrally sufficient to ensure 
his rejection. He admitted the circum- 
stances of that time were very peculiar ; 
but was not that an argument in favour of 
more frequent Parliaments? The Go- 
vernment of the day generally took care 
to dissolve the Parliament when some par- 
ticular measure was before the country, 
which was converted into a test. There 
was another point he would press on the 
consideration of the House. Having im- 
proved the principle of representation, and 
got a Reformed Parliament, they might 
depend on it that they would experience 
greater changes at the end of seven years 
than they ever had before. Under the 
old nomination system, one-half of the 
House were almost certain of being again 
returned; but if the Parliament were 
suffered to exist for six or seven years, it 
would be found that there would be such 
great changes in the composition of the 
House, that very considerable inconveni- 
ences would be the result. If the Parlia- 
ments were shorter, the same men would, 
vo a much greater extent, be returned. 
They would thus secure a majority who 
would more efficiently discharge the public 
business than others could do who entered 
the House for the first time. The hon. 
Gentleman concluded by submitting his 
Motion. 

Sir Edward Codrington rose to second 
the Motion, not with a view to reduce the 
time of Parliaments to three years, but to 
five. He believed, that there were good 
grounds for the Septennial Bill at the time 
it was passed, but there was no necessity 
for continuing it now, any more than there 
had been for continuing the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act, which had been 
suspended in times of extraordinary diffi- 
culty. Feeling, then, that the Septennial 
Act ought to be got rid of on some terms 
or other, he came forward to propose the 
terms that he thought would be most useful. 
There were a great many who preferred 
Triennial Parliaments—some were the ad- 
vocates of Annual Parliaments; but he 
would propose five years, even were he of 
opinion that three years would be prefer- 
able ; because, if they made the period five 
years in the first instance, they could easily 
descend ; whereas, if they made it three 
years at once, ‘and subsequently found that 
time to be too short, they never would be 
able to increase the period. The hon. and 
gallant Admiral, in conclusion, seconded 
the Motion. 
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Colonel Davies was anxious to consult 
the feelings of certain parties out of that 
House, but he feared he must disappoint 
their expectations, He would give his 
opposition to the Motion of the hon. Gen- 
tleman, because he thought it premature, 
inexpedient, detrimental to the dispatch of 
the business of the country, and subversive 
of the independence of Parliament. He 
was at a loss to understand why it should 
have been introduced at this time. With- 
in the last two years, they had effected 
changes amounting to almost a revolution, 
and far exceeding the hopes of the most 
sanguine reformers of the day. When the 
right hon. member for Lambeth endea- 
voured to prevail on the House to provide 
Representatives for the town of Birming- 
ham, he never could have dreamt that the 
Reform was so near which very shortly 
afterwards was carried into effect. Having 
been returned for the first Reformed Par- 
liament, scarcely had they taken their seats 
before the hon. member for Boston (Mr. 
Wilks) gave notice of a Motion to the 
effect of the Motion now before the House, 
but, in consequence of the pressure of the 
business he withdrew it. The right hon. 
member for Lambeth, however, imme- 
diately after brought it forward. He 
(Colonel Davies) considered it unnecessary. 
This House was now supposed to speak 
the feelings of the people, and everything 
that was here said was wafted with the 
speed of lightning to the remotest corners 
of the kingdom. The present Parliament 
was chosen under peculiar circumstances ; 
great excitement pevailed ; and if any man 
who came forward declared himself a sup- 
porter of the existing Administration, he 
was supposed to say everything that was 
necessary to secure the favour of the 
electors. Many who were returned to this 
House had given but one pledge—that of 
supporting the Government which had 
effected so much benefit. What was the 
consequence ? Why this—that the present 
Government had a greater number of 
personal friends and adherents in Parlia- 
ment than any Government ever possessed 
before, or probably ever would again. 
Notwithstanding all this, that the present 
Parliament was not easily managed by the 
Government had been sufficiently proved. 
There had been occasions on which even 
three brothers of Members of the Cabinet 
had voted against the Government. The 
hon. member for Lambeth had stated that 
the Triennial Act, so far from having di- 
minished, had extended the time of the dur« 
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ation of Parliaments. What was the fact ? 
In former times there was no limitation of 
the time of duration, but that which de- 
pended on the will of the Crown. Under 
the Septennial Act, Parliaments had ex- 
isted for eight, ten, twelve, fifteen, and 
even seventeen years. ‘Tle average dur- 
ation under the Triennial Act he made to 
be only one year, seven months, and twenty- 
two days. The error in the statement of 
the hon. member for Lambeth was trace- 
able to his having included in his calcula- 
tion several months which from time to 
time elapsed between the dissolution to the 
summoning of another Parliament. It ap- 
peared to him that, inasmuch as a Parlia- 
ment could not be said then to exist, the 
months ought not to come into the calcu- 
lation at all. Was it not clear, then, that, 
under a Triennial Act, they would have 
Parliaments lasting only a year-and-a- 
half? Such, indeed, must be the result of 
fixing three years as the maximum of dur- 
ation, and fixing no minimum. Surely 
those favourable to the principle of Trien- 
nial Parliaments ought to be content, it 
being indisputable that, to this moment, 
taking the average, we had had Triennial 
Parliaments for the last thirty-five years. 
Omit from this account the time between 
the dissolution and the meeting of the next 
Parliament, and they would get an average 
not exceeding three years and thirty-six 
days. He wished to increase the control of 
the constituency over the Member ; but 
could it be supposed that any candidate 
who offered himself at the last election, cal- 
culated that he should retain his seat for 
seven years? As far as he was concerned, 
he should have been very glad to compro- 
mise for three years. The right hon. Mem- 
ber had alluded to the changes which might 
take place in the House at the expiration 
of seven years ; but this was, perhaps, the 
strongest argument that could be used 
against the proposition of the hon. Mem- 
ber. One great objection to the Triennial 
Act would be, the delay it would occasion 
to the business of the House. Hon. Mem- 
bers coming into that House for the first 
time—for the frequency of election, it was 
said, would have the effect of sending in 
new Members in every Parliament—would 
be unacquainted with the forms of that 
House. Then there would be the elec- 
tion committees occupying so much time. 
Last year there were no less than thirty- 
one committees, occupying a great deal of 
the time of 403 Members, not including 
the petitioners. Then there was the loss 
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of time in balloting for these committees. 
The infusion of new Members, under the 
repetition of new Parliaments, consequent 
upon a Triennial Bill, would neither be of 
credit to themselves, nor benefit to the 
country at large. He thought that the in- 
stitution of Triennial Parliaments would 
go to attack the independence of Parlia- 
ment; and that was the opinion of Mr. 
Burke. The right hon. member for Lam- 
beth had maintained that the expenses of 
elections would be diminished by substi- 
tuting Triennial for Septennial Parlia- 
ments; but Mr. Burke had held the opin- 
ion, that the frequency of elections, caused 
by Triennial Parliaments, would bring per- 
sons of moderate fortune too frequently in 
collision with persons of larger fortune. 
That eminent man had observed, too, that 
ambition was not a nice calculator—and 
was ready to take all the chances against 
him. But the value of Triennial Parlia- 
ments, as put in opposition to those of Sep- 
tennial Parliaments, was proved not only 
by Mr. Burke, but by many other authori- 
ties, by those of individuals existing at the 
time—and, indeed, by the authority of 
Parliament itself. When the Septennial 
Act was first introduced, very stormy de- 
bates ensued upon it, and it was vivlently 
opposed. The “ downright” Shippen, 
whose incorruptibility was so unquestion- 
able, was in favour of Septennial Parlia- 
ments, and asked whether half the money 
granted to the King would have been 
voted, but for the frequent changes conse- 
quent upon them. ‘The reasons for repeal- 
ing the Triennial Act were fully given in 
the preamble to the Bill brought in for that 
purpose in the first year of the reign of 
George Ist. The words were—“ And 
whereas it has been found by experience, 
that the said (the three-year) clause) hath 
proved very grievous and burthensome by 
occasioniug much greater and more conti- 
nued expenses in order to election of Mem- 
bers to serve in Parliament, and more vio- 
lent and lasting heats and animosities 
among the subjects of this realm than were 
ever known before, the said clause was 
enacted,” &c. Such were the evils avow- 
edly consequent on Triennial Parliaments. 
But this was not the whole of the evil. 
The consequences to the country, occa- 
sioned by the frequency of elections, were 
even worse than the consequences to the 
candidates. Not thousands, but millions, 
were wasted in various modes of expendi- 
ture. The country would be kept for weeks 
and months in a state of feverish excitement, 
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business would be suspended, and men’s 
minds roused to angry and fierce conten- 
tion. If (as there was every likelihood 
there would be under a Triennial Act) an 
election occurred once in every two years, 
to what a state of distraction and demoral- 
ization would not the country be reduced ? 
The positions of society would be totally 
changed, and the seats now filled in that 
House by country gentlemen would be occu- 
pied by pettifogging attornies. Where 
were the Petitions which should express the 
sense of the country upon this measure ? 
Until to-night, though he leoked through 
the Report of the Committee upon public 
Petitions, he was not aware that there 
were any. For these reasons, therefore, 
he would oppose the Motion of the hon. 
member for Lambeth. If, indeed, the pre- 
sent system were found deficient—if Mem- 
bers should be forgetfu! of the pledges which 
they made to their constituents—and that 
the public, becoming sensible of the evil, 
called generally for such a measure as 
that before the House, he, as one of 
the representatives of the people, and 
aware of the inutility of opposing a na- 
tion's wish, would feel himself bound to 
accede to it. 

Lord Dalmeny was of opinion, that the 
very passing of the Reform Bill precluded 
the necessity of the proposed measure, and 
furnished sufficient reason why it should be 
negatived by the House. Whence, he 
should wish to know, had arisen the dis- 
trust and suspicion which the proposed 
measure involved, and upon which only it 
could be founded? If the Reform Bill 
failed of producing the effect intended—if 
the infusion of a more popular principle 
into the legislative branch of the Constitu- 
tion failed to give satisfaction, was the re- 
medy to be sought by the introduction of 
a still greater proportion of that principle ? 
He hoped, in any discussion which might 
ensue upon the proposition before the 
House, that hon. Members would not rake 
up the speeches which his Majesty’s pre- 
sent Ministers had uttered within the last 
twenty years—[An Hon. Member: “let 
us have no resurrection-men.” ]—specches 
which had been spoken under circumstances 
quite different from those in which the coun- 
try was at present placed with regard to this 
measure by the Reform Bill. The first 
Triennial Parliament was a consequence of 
the despotism which had been attempted 
at that period ; and though then, as an in- 
strument used against tyranny, it might 
have been praiseworthy and valuable, the 
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necessity fur it was now done away by the 
altered circumstances of the times. The 
country was not now placed in such a posi- 
tion, and why, then, should a measure 
adapted only to that position be called for ? 
The duties of the House had greatly in- 
creased since that period, and required a 
consequently increased attention. Its busi- 
ness became more complicated, and de- 
manded more experience for its perform- 
ance than the new, persons sent in by more 
frequent elections could bring to it. The 
evils of frequent elections were in them- 
selves very great, and the effect they would 
produce upon the Members of that House 
would be most injurious. ‘The opinions of 
those who sat in that House should not be 
the result of dictation, nor should Members 
come into a deliberative assembly as mere 
delegates. Such men were not represent- 
atives of their constituents. ‘They stood to 
them in the relation of the slave;to his mas- 
ter, and not in that of the free agent to his 
employcr. The constituency had no right 
to stand in the attitude of menace towards 
their representatives, and scare away their 
conscientious scruples. The duty of the 
representative did not need that close prox- 
imity to his constituents, which was required 
for it by the proposition of Triennial Par- 
liaments. He felt convinced there was too 
much honour and integrity in that reformed 
House of Commons to require such a check 
upon its conduct. The majority of that 
House might differ from the people, and 
differ wisely from them; and the people, 
when their passions had subsided, would 
acknowledge the wisdom. On one great 
oecasion, the granting of Catholic Emanci- 
pation, this had been the case. The House 
set itself up against popular prejudice and 
bigotry in the final adjustment of that im- 
portant measure. He was surprised to ob- 
serve that the Irish Members had not 


joined in that cheer. The House sheuld 


recollect that there was no short cut by 
which gentlemen could arrive at the know- 
ledge of a statesman’s duties. Did they 
imagine that the dexterity required by a 
contested election would fit the successful 
candidate for office? To practise a mere 
handicraft trade required an apprenticeship 
of seven years, and was it to be supposed 
that a knowledge of state business could 
be acquired in almost as many hours? If 
the triennial system were adopted, there 
would be no end to the changes it would oc- 
casion. On every, the slightest ground, or 
supposed ground of offence, and whilst the 
minds of the electors were warm upon the 
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subject, their representatives would be dis- 
missed, ere time was permitted for the re- 
turn of kindlier and more dispassionate feel- 
ings. The right hon. Gentleman (the 
member for Lambeth) who brought for- 
ward this proposition, said, that Parliaments 
had never been so good as when they were 
triennial. Now, he should like to know 
what good these Triennial Parliaments had 
effected? What had they done for the 
people? Was not their whole time spent 
in legislating against their own corruption. 
It had been said, that if the Parliament- 
ary period were abridged, the influence of 
public opinion would be thereby extended ; 
but hon. Gentlemen should learn to distin- 
guish between public opinion and clamour ; 
the latter was loud and impetuous, the 
former slow and silent, and the two were 
in contrast as thoughtful intelligence and 
loquacious ignorance. The Reformed 
House of Commons, and the important bu- 
siness it had to perform, were reasons 
against the measure. Members would 
come too warm and excited from the vehe- 
mence of a contested clection, to deliberate 
as they ought upon such weighty matters 
as the Poor Laws and the Reform of the 
Church. Indeed, the final consequence of 
the measure would be, to ultimately destroy 
the balance of the Constitution. It would 
also prevent the development of talent in 
that House. Before they proceeded with 
sucha measure, would it not be prudent to 
let the Reform Bill have a fair trial. For 
himself, he would conclude by protesting 
against any attempt to make an organic 
change in the Constitution on mere specu- 
lations of probability. 

Mr. Ewart said, that the arguments of 
the noble Lord went to reject history alto- 
gether, or to show that it was nothing bet- 
ter than “an old Almanack.” The noble 
Lord said, “ be content with what has been 
done—let the experiment which had been 
made work out all the changes.” Now, 
the Reform Act had brought the people and 
their representatives in close contact with 
each other, and surely it was necessary that 
they should be brought together more fre- 
quently than once in seven years. That 
was also the argument of Mr. Pitt in the 
early part of his reforming career. He 
(Mr. Ewart) was surprised to hear the hon. 
and gallant Colonel appeal to the opinions 
of the incorruptible Shippen, because he 
might as well have appealed to old Mon- 
taigne. At that time the House was under 
the authority either of the Treasury or of 
the aristocracy. Mr, Onslow had declared 
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his opinion in favour of shortening Parlia- 
ments, and when the great Lord Somers 
was dying, he had declared that the Tri- 
ennial Act was a measure of security and 
freedom to the people. ‘That noble Lord 
said so, because he knew that the limitation 
of time gave to the representatives a cer- 
tain security from the mere nomination, 
which endangered their independence. He 
thought that the measure of the right hon. 
member for Lambeth was one which should 
be supported by the friends of substantial 
reform, especially at the present moment 
—a time when there was no political agi- 
tation in the country, and no desire for 
novelty. He wished to anticipate reform, 
and, in times of peace, they could not do 
better than to guard against contingent 
evils. During the period of Septennial 
Parliaments, the greatest corruption had 
prevailed, which should operate to make 
the House favourable to ‘Triennial Parlia- 
ments. He considered it was the duty of 
the Legislature to return to Triennial Par- 
liaments ; and he could not wish better to 
his country than that this measure should 
be carried, which would secure to the peo- 
ple the advantages of frequently calling 
their representatives to account. 

Mr. Buckingham: Sir, I can venture 
to promise the House that I shall be very 
short, and confine myself strictly to the 
arguments of the case. ‘The question now 
before the House, resolves itself into two 
branches, the one—the historical, the other 
—the practical. It is to the latter, that I 
shall principally address myself, the former 
having been already so amply treated by 
the right hon. Gentleman who introduced 
the Motion. The strongest objections to 
the practical utility of the measure pro- 
posed, have been carefully collected and 
skilfully put, by the hon. and gallant mem- 
ber for Worcester, (Colonel Davies), but 
they are not, I think, very difficult to an- 
swer. The gallant Officer began, by say- 
ing, that the Motion was premature — 
injudicious —and, if carried into effect, 
would tend to subvert the independence of 
Parliament. It is matter of history, that 
the friends of liberty in England, have been 
pressing for this measure for the last half 
century at least; so that it is not new; 
and it is difficult to understand how, that 
which was urged with so much force, 
though with so little effect, fifty years ago, 
can be considered premature now. It 
may, in the estimation of some, be injudi« 
cious; that is purely matter of opinion. 
But the assertion, that if carried, it would 
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tend to subvert the independence of Par- 
liament, is certainly one of the most re- 
markable that has been made in this House 
for some time past. The independence of 
Parliament ! Independent of what ? That 
the House of Commons should be inde- 
pendent of the Sovereign, is undoubtedly 
a most constitutional doctrine; that it 
should be independent of the House of 
Peers is equally constitutional. But, to 
say, that it should be independent of the 
people is a doctrine calculated to subvert 
our notions of representative government. 
If the House of Commons were once to 
render itself independent of the people, 
there would be no need of fixing any limits 
whatever to the duration of Parliaments. 
They might continue till the majority 
decreed a dissolution, which would never 
take place, and representatives would then 
be able to do without constituents at all, 
as was the case under the old nominee sys- 
tem, which the Reform Bill was introduced 
to destroy. It is not desirable, therefore, 
that Parliament should be independent of 
the people ; or, if it be, the sooner that in- 
dependence is subverted by frequent clec- 
tions the better. The gallant Member, in 
enumerating the evils that would spring 
from too frequent elections, said, he thought 
three and even five years too short a 
period ; and added, that such elections 
would introduce into the House a number 
of new Members, who, for some time, 
would have their efficiency greatly impaired 
by not being acquainted with the forms of 
the House, and by being new to the busi- 
ness of legislation. As to the first, no 
doubt this would sometimes happen; as 
had indeed taken place only a few evenings 
ago, when, on the discussion of the first 
clause in the Poor-law Amendment Bill, 
a very small minority, of whom I am not 
ashamed to remember that I was one, 
wished to have further time given to the 
country for considering the nature of the 
measure, and proposed to divide the House 
for the purpose of securing an adjournment 
of the debate, but the exact form in which 
the Motion should be put, for the Chair- 
man of the Committee (Mr. Bernal), to 
report progress and sit again, was not 
known to any of the small group, who 
were all new Members, nor did the older 
ones appear at all disposed to assist them. 
But this is a species of knowledge which 
might be acquired in a few days, if some 
hon. Gentleman, learned in precedents, and 
thoroughly acquainted with the forms of 
the House, would compile a short manual, 
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containing all the requisite information on 
those heads, than which no more acceptable 
service could be rendered to the Members 
generally. It has been said, indeed, that 
the additions of new Members to the House 
had obstructed the progress of public busi- 
ness, from their want of acquaintance with 
the forms of the House, and the difficulty 
of managing them by the leader. But, the 
reproach of obstructing the progress of the 
public business in the last Session of Par- 
liament, is not so applicable to the new 
Members as to the old ones; for in an 
analysis that was made of the number of 
speeches made by the different Members, 
and the aggregate number of hours occupied 
in the delivery, as published in that clever 
paper, the Spectator, it was shown, that 
the old Members were the greatest offenders 
in these particulars throughout the whole 
Session, while in the early part of it, the 
unpopular measure of the Irish Coercion 
Bill, was itself a great cause of much of 
the difficulty and delay complained of. As 
to the second objection, that frequent elec- 
tions would introduce into Parliament men 
new to the business of legislation, it should 
be remembered, that gentlemen are not 
chosen to be placed in the House as at a 
college, there to study for the first time, 
the science of politics and government. On 
the contrary, it is almost invariably the 
case, that men are chosen, because they 
have previously given some attention to 
the study of public affairs, and are able to 
give a satisfactory account of their princi- 
ples, and the reasons on which they are 
grounded, to the constituency whose suf- 
frages place them in Parliament; so that 
they have not to learn, for the first time, 
on taking their seats, the facts and argu- 
ments bearing on the questions on which 
they will have to decide; for having in- 
vestigated them, and expounded their views 
upon them before they came into the 
House, they would be equally able to take 
a part in the discussion afterwards, when- 
ever called upon so to do. The hon. Gen- 
tleman, however, asked why sufficient time 
had not been given to allow the Reform 
Bill a fair trial, and contended, that thus 
far, at least, it had worked well; by which, 
if it means anything, it must mean that the 
present House of Commons fairly repre- 
sents the people of England—a position to 
which I should venture to take exception. 
I am aware that it would be a much more 
agreeable task for me to flatter than to re- 
prove. I do not desire to do either, but 
merely to speak the truth ; and thus acting, 
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I must say, if my memory does not wholly 
deceive me, I think I could call to mind 
many instances in which the votes of hon. 
Members, after they had entered the House, 
did not strictly conform to the pledges 
which they gave before they were elected. 
I do not pretend to say, in which case 
they were right or in which they were 
wrong; but I must be allowed to doubt, 
whether they could truly represent their 
constituents in both cases; since there is 
pretty strong evidence of the opinion of the 
people being nearly the same as it was two 
years ago; though the opinions of many of 
their representatives, judging at least from 
their votes, have undergone great and 
material change. The great expense, the 
drudgery of frequent canvassing, and the 
excitement and demoralization of the coun- 
try by frequent elections, have been also 
urged by the hon. and gallant Member, as 
reasons against shortening the duration of 
Parliament. But it is surely no necessary 
part of an election that there should be 
either expense, or drudgery, or demoraliza- 
tion. In this respect, the new constituen- 
cies have set an example which may well 
shame the old ones into imitation. It is 
not very agreeable to speak of one’s-self, 
but as I am better acquainted with the 
facts attending my own election than those 
of any other, I may mention, for the hon- 
our of the borough which I have the satis- 
faction to represent, that though it contains 
nearly 100,000 inhabitants, I never can- 
vassed a single individual, nor solicited a 
single person for his vote; nor did the 
election cost me a single shilling of expense, 
[ publicly avowed, indeed, my disapproba- 
tion of the practice of a Member canvassing 
for votes in his own person. I always held, 
that he should be solicited by the electors, 
and chosen for his qualifications and fitness 
only ;- and that they should bear the 
charge ; since it was their business, and 
not his own, that he was called upon to 
perform. It is true, that owing to the 
present badly arranged system of elections, 
much excitement does prevail during the 
short period that it lasts; but this is no 
necessary part of the affair. My conviction 
is, however, that it is the very unfrequency 
of their oceurrence that chiefly causes the ex- 
citement, and that if they were of more com- 
mon occurrence, they would be less marked 
and less observed. But it would be perfectly 
easy so to arrange the mode of conducting 
an election of « Member of Parliament as 
to cause It to ereate no more excitement or 
confusion than the election of an Easte 
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India or Bank Director. For my own 
part, indeed, I know not why there should 
be any fixed period whatever for the dura- 
tion of a Member’s services, or for his re- 
sponsibility to his constituents. When 
men choose their physician or solicitor, or 
agent, to whom they intrust their health, 
their fortunes, and their business, they do 
not engage them for seven years or five, 
for three years, or even one, but continue 
them in office so long as they discharge 
their dutics faithfully; and when they 
cease to do this, they are justly removed to 
give place to others. I believe this would 
be the best footing on which to place a 
representative. I can see no safe halting- 
place mysclf, between complete irresponsi- 
bility, by holding the seat as the Peers do, 
for life, being accountable, therefore, to no 
one—and perfect responsibility, by being 
liable, at any hour, to be called upon by 
those whose votes have placed us in Par- 
liament to resign our trust whenever we 
fail to perform our duty ; I may add, how- 
ever, that I neither regard a Member to 
be a mere delegate, having no will of his 
own, nor a perfectly free agent under no 
obligation to consult his constituents at all. 
I feel, that his position should be between 
these two extremes. He is bound, on all 
occasions, to state frankly to them his own 
general views ; and if these are satisfactory, 
he cannot be unfaithful by following them 
out. If, however, on questions of great 
import, his views run counter to theirs, 
they are bound, in justice to themselves, to 
correct their error by recalling their re- 
presentative, and sending some onc to fill 
his place moré nearly resembling them- 
selves. And besides its being their duty to 
recall their Member, I think it is his duty 
not to wait for such a summons, but to 
make a voluntary surrender of his trust ; 
and, for my own part, I cannot understand 
how any man of a nice sense of honour 
would condescend to sit for any place a 
moment longer than while he felt that he 
was the true representative of the wishes 
of its inhabitants, not in name only, but in 
reality and truth. That, at least, is the 
footing on which I have the proud satis- 
faction ef feeling that I stand with my 
own constituents, and it is because of this 
constant impression of my accountability 
to them for every vote I give, that I feel 
no period to be too short, and no meetings 
of them too frequent ; so that, as far as is 
compatible with a reasonable confidence on 
the one hand, and a reasonable trial on the 
other, T should be as willing to vote for an 
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annual as for a triennial Parliament ; on 
the principle that he who faithfully per- 
forms his duty need never be ashamed or 
afraid to meet his constituents and friends. 
The noble Lord opposite (Lord Dalmeny), 
had spoken with great eloquence on the 
subject ; but while I bear my willing testi- 
mony to the talent displayed in his speech, 
T am bound to state, that his arguments 
made but a very slight impression cn my 
mind. The chief argument of the noble 
Lord against shortening the duration of 
-*arliaments was this, that it would sub- 


ject the representatives of the people too 


frequently to the influence of the whim 
and caprice of the multitude, and make 
them too often the mere instruments of 
popular clamour. This argument, how- 
ever, appears to me much more plausible 
than just. If the people are really com- 
petent to form a judgment on political 
affairs, I cannot perecive why they may 
not be as safely trusted to do this frequently 
as to do it only on rare occasions. ‘The 
oftener their judgments are exercised, the 
more they will be likely to be sound. And 
there seems no reason to suppose that 
electors would be carried away by clamour 
because they had to give their votes once 
in three years, any more than that Members 
should lose their reason because they are 
alled upon to vote almost every night. 
But it would be well if hon. Gentlemen, 
using this danger of popular clamour as an 
argument, would define clearly what they 
meant by the phrase. To me it appears, 
that popular clamour and public opinion 
are convertible terms; and each is used, 
not according to any rule for testing the 
one or the other, but according to the 
wishes of the party using it. If, for in- 
stance, the voice of the multitude is raised 
strongly in favour of any measure of which 
the speaker approves, and this voice is ex- 
pressed with ever so much force or strength, 
as in the case of the Reform Bill, it is then 
alled “ enlightened public opinion,” and 
is triumphantly referred to as proof of the 
absolute neerssity of deferring to that 
opinion and adopting the measure proposed. 
If, on the contrary, the voice of the multi- 
tude is raised strongly against any measure 
of which the Speaker approves, such, for 
instance, as the Poor law Amendment 
Bill, then, as if by the wand of the 
magician, this “enlightened public opinion” 
is instantly transfor ‘med into “ vulgar and 
unmeaning clamour,” though it is the same 
public whe speaks—the same meetings that 
assemble—the same judgments that resolve 
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—the same Press that gives publicity, in 
both cases. When the popular g gale blows 
in favour of the orator’s views, it is then 
Vou populi, vox Dei, and is bowed down 
to, ina homage both ardent and sincere ; 
but when the gale is adverse, the sccne 
becomes entirely changed, and all the 
veneration before expressed for publie in- 
telligence and public virtue, is turned to 
hatred, scorn, and contempt. Sir, I would 
seck for no other explanation of our duties 
than that which is conveyed in the very 
term by which we are designated. We 
are sent here as the Representatives of the 
people. How can we possibly represent 
them, without respecting and giving ex. 
pression to their will? It is not practicable, 
I admit, for a Member to consult his con- 
stituents on every question that is discussed 
during a single Session ; and many eases 
may arise, in which, during its pregress, 
he may feel justified in acting aceording to 
the best of his own judgment, even should 
he fecl that to be in opposition to the views 
of many who form his constituency ; such, 
for instance, as cases where new evidence 
as to facts, or new views in argument, have 
been presented to his mind since they last 
met, or where his own opinions may have 
undergone a change through more mature 
reflection. But such cases will form the 
exceptions rather than the rule ; and it is 
because a Member is chosen for his well- 
known sentiments on the great principles 
of public policy, that he may be safely 
trusted to act as he thinks proper for a 
season. But this, of course, must imply 
some period of accountability, so as to give 
his constituents an opportunity of correct- 
ing their choice if they see fit. And surely 
it cannot be denicd, that to make this ac- 
countability of any effect, it ought to be 
frequent ; if so, then seven years must be 
deemed much too long ; five appears to me 
only somewhat less objectionable ; three, I 
think, would be quite long enough ; and, 
for my own part, I should as readily sub- 
mit to one as to any longer number; my 
feclings being this: that if, on any ocea- 
sion, I may have voted contrary to the 
generaily prevalent opinion of my friends, 
I must have done so on grounds which 
justified me to my own mind in dissenting 
from their views ; and that the same argu- 
ments which convinced me would be likely 
to convinee them also; or, if not, I should 
feel far more pleasure in resigning my 
trust, because the conscientious discharge 
of my duty led to its forfeiture, than I 
should consider myself honoured by bemg 
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continued in my seat from the mere dura- 
tion of the Parliament, after I had ceased 
truly to represent the wishes of the ma- 
jority of those whose votes originally placed 
me there. 1 shall, therefore, Sir, with all 
sincerity, give my most cordial support to 
the Motion of the right hon. member for 
Lambeth. 

Sir Daniel Sandford said, that the pre- 
sent discussion, as far as it had yet gone, 
had convinced him that if, as the noble 
Lord (Dalmeny) had said, new members 
were ill suited for the task of legislation, 
old members were but badly fitted for the 
task of argument, for he had not heard 
any reason advanced to justify the appre- 
hension of any danger from the success of 
the motion of the right hon. Member for 
Lambeth. But was it true, that new mem- 
bers could not possess a capacity for the 
business of legislation? Had not, he 
would ask, measures involving the most 
important consequences to the country 
been brought forward, discussed, and 
passed in the first session of the Reformed 
Parliament? Was not the Coercion Bill 
—the Slavery Abolition Bill—passed by 
members fresh from the contact of their 
constituents ¢ 

Mr. Secretary Stanley here observed, 
that it was just twelve months, yesterday, 
since he first moved the resolution on which 
the Slavery Abolition Bill was founded, 
and their consideration was postponed until 
the 30th of May, last year. 

Sir Daniel Sandford said, that did not 
alter his opinion, and he was convinced, 
that no one would deny, that the new Par- 
liament was perfectly ready to discuss the 
important measures which were last year 
submitted to their consideration. The 
hon, and gallant member (Colonel Davies) 
who had spoken against the adoption of 
the Motion now under debate, had most sa- 
tisfactorily confuted,in the latter part of his 
speech, all the arguments which he used 
in the beginning; for he said, that the 
proposition of the right hon. Member for 
Lambeth was unnecessary, because the 
average duration of Parliaments did not 
exceed three years, so that, in point of 
fact, triennial Parliaments existed already. 
That was exactly what the right hon. 
Member for Lambeth desired—the estab- 
lishment of triennial Parliaments was the 
only object of his motion; but, said the 
hon. and gallant officer, if that House 
passed a bill, limiting the duration of Par- 
liament to three years, biennial Parlia- 
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asked for triennial Parliaments? Not the 
right hon. member who made the motion; 
his proposition was unrestricted ; the right 
hon. member asked them merely to agree 
to shorten the duration of Parliaments, 
and he intended to vote for the motion, 
though opposed to triennial Parliaments. 
However new the term might be to the 
people of this country, he was an advocate 
of quadrennial Parliaments, and he be- 
lieved, that, if the period of the existence 
of each Parliament was limited to four 
years, the average duration would be 
found to be what it was at present, three 
years; and he saw no reason why that 
which had worked well in practice, should 
not be recognised in principle. ‘The hon. 
and gallant member described the people 
as being apathetic on the subject of tri- 
ennial Parliaments, and condemned those 
who were in favour of the proposition before 
the House, for attempting to excite hopes 
which it was out of their power to satisfy. 
Now he (Sir Daniel Sandford), on the 
contrary, believed that there was no subject 
more prominent in men’s minds, none 
which interested larger portions of society, 
or with respect to which the people were 
more anxious to ascertain the opinions of 
the individuals who represented them, 
than this very question of triennial Par- 
liaments. He would now turn, with that 
pleasure which ingenuity and eloquence 
never failed to inspire, to the arguments 
which the noble Lord opposite (Lord Dal- 
meny) had used in opposition to the pre- 
sent motion. He understood the noble 
Lord to have said, there might be some 
excuse for the Parliament passing the 
Triennial Act in the time of William 3rd, 
inasmuch as a mighty revolution had just 
been effected, corruption had been put 
down, tyranny banished from the country, 
and a great change made in the relations 
existing between the aristocracy and the 
people. Now, was not thecountry in a 
situation precisely similar at the present 
moment? [Lord Dalmeny: No; the 
country had then escaped from a regal 
despotism.] It appeared, then, that what 
the noble Lord had said was, that, at the 
time of the passing of the Triennial Act, 
the people had justemerged from a recent 
despotism. Was not that exactly the 
situation in which the people stood at 
present? [Lord Dalmeny: I said regal, 
not recent, despotism.] He would not 


quarrel with the noble Lord about a word. 
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What mattered it to him what the nature 
of the despotism was?—whether it was 
the despotism of a king, or the despotism 
of an oligarchy? But he would ask the 
noble Lord, and those Members who oc- 
cupied seats on the ministerial side of the 
House, whether they had not supported 
the beneficial measure for reform, intro- 
duced by the present ministry, because 
they thought it would have the effect of 
freeing the country from those trammels 
by which its energies had been bound 
down. The country, then, was in precisely 
the same situation as that in which it 
stood when the Triennial Bill received the 
sanction of Parliament; and he saw no 
reason why that Bill, which followed asa 
corollary to the emancipation of the people 
from a monarchical despotism, should not 
he passed as a corollary to the great mea- 
sure of Reform ; which, to quote the words 
of the noble Paymaster of the Forces, was 
in itself a great revolution. The noble Lord 
had dwelt much on the evils likely to re- 
sult from Members of Parliament yielding 
too ready an obedience to the wishes of 
the peuple; and, in listening to the noble 
Lord, one might almost be led to believe, 
that no expression could convey a more 
erroneous idea than the common proverb, 
“ Vox populi, vox Dei,” and that it ought 
properly to be changed into ‘* Vox popult, 
vox diaboli.” The noble Lord said, that 
the people were often mistaken ; and, as 
a proof of the injustice which would re- 
sult from a compliance with the opinions 
of the people on all occasions, referred to 
the state of public feeling with respect to 
the admirable measure of Catholic eman- 
cipation, introduced to Parliament by the 
late Government. The noble Lord could 
not have pointed to an instance more un- 
fortunate for his argument. When the 
right hon. member fur Tamworth came 
forward in the House of Commons, with 
a heroism and a magnanimity, which could 
never be sufficiently praised, to propose 
that great measure, and thereby gratify 
the wishes of a whole nation, what was 
his principal argument? If he (Sir Danicl 
Sandford) recollected aright, the right 
hon. Gentleman observed, that he could 
no longer resist the wishes of the people, 
as spoken by their representatives; and, 
after going through a list of the votes of 
the members of Parliament, he said, that 
he found a majority of the county mem- 
bers, and of those who represented large 
and commanding constituencies, to be in 
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favour of Catholic emancipation. He 
therefore thought, that the noble Lord 
was most unhappy in his reference to the 
circumstances attending the passing of 
that measure; for, instead of showing 
that Members of Parliament were likely 
to do wrong, if they acted in conformity 
with the wishes of their constituents, his 
reference proved directly the reverse. But 
the noble Lord said, that Members of 
Parliament ought not to be mere dele- 
gates; and he agreed with him in think- 
ing, that a representative should enter 
that House an independent man—that he 
should not, before taking his seat, be 
bound down by pledges to any fixed line 
of conduct, which he might afterwards 
think incompatible with the interests of 
the nation at large. Still he thought, 
that triennial Parliaments would have the 
effect of rendering Members more inde- 
pendent. The noble Lord must know 
what the feelings of the people were with 
respect to the responsibility of their repre- 
sentatives. He must know, with what 
scrutinising jealousy they investigated the 
motives, character, and abilities of every 
man who came forward as a candidate for 
their suffrages. Much of that confidence 
which the people of this country used to 
repose in the political character of their 
representatives was gone, he trusted not 
for ever; and many Members had taken 
their seats in that House, whose useful- 
ness was entirely annihilated, because they 
had been returned to Parliament, bound 
down and shackled by pledges. What 
means could they adopt better calculated 
to restore the confidence which ought to 
exist between the represented and their 
representatives, than by declaring that, 
though they possessed the power of pro- 
longing their Parliamentary existence for 
a long period, they were ready to forego 
the privilege, and return their trust into 
the hands of the people. Every gentle- 
man who voted in favour of the present 
Motion, would go back with the strongest 
possible argument in his favour to his con- 
stituents, who would not again be so 
ready to suspect him, nor shrink from 
trusting him with power for the shorter 
period of three years. No restriction 
would be placed on his votes or his acts, 
and he would re-enter the House with that 
august and independent air, which, as 
Burke said, should belong to a free repre- 
sentative of the people. For these rea- 
sons he supported the proposition of the 
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right hon. member for Lambeth, to the 
extent to which it went. He supported it, 
because, recently as he had taken his seat 
on the benches of that House, he felt 
deeply for the character of the Legislature 
of which he was a member, and likewise 
lor the character of the right hon. Gentle- 
men sitting on the Ministerial bench oppo- 
site. It was to them that he owed his 
seat in that House, not in consequence 
of the exercise of any Ministerial influ- 
ence, but because of the passing of the 
Reform Bill, which they had mtroduced. 
The Ministers had ctieected much good for 


the country, and owing them a debt of 


gratitude for benefits present and pro- 
speetive, he was anxious that their cha- 
racter should stand high with the people. 
fle, therefore, felt bound urgently to ad- 
vise them not to reject the present Motion; 
for if they did, he feared they would turn 
from them the aflections of the people, 
who were, to a certain degree, grateful to 
them for the measure of Reform. 

Mr. James said, that many hon. Mem- 
bers prefaced long speeches, with a de- 
claration that they were about to make 
short ones, but when he said, that he 
would not occupy the attention of the 
House for more than a few moments, he 
certainly imtended to be as good as his 
word. He was im favour of shortening 
the duration of Parliaments. Some hon. 
Members would have them for five years, 
others for four, and some for three, He 
had not heard any one fix upon six years. 
Now he would prefer six. He would pre- 
fer six years to seven, five years to six, 
four years to five, and three years to four. 
He would not go so far as to say, he would 
prefer two years to three, but, though 
within the numbers he had stated, he 
would prefer short Parliaments to long, 
yet he would not adopt any of these modes 
of shortening Parliaments. He would 
have—and if the right. hon. member 
should obtain leave to bring in his Bill, 
and that it should go into Commiitee—he 
gave notice, that, when in Committee, he 
would move a clause, to the effect, that 
one-third of the Members of that House 
should go out annually, the decision 
as to the one-third who should go out 
to be by ballot. This would be a most 
effectnal improvement, and would save 
the trouble and turmoil of triennial elec- 
tions, and would allow the public business 
to go on without interruption, and would 
have many other advantages, which he 
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would not then take up the time of the 
House in stating. 

Lord Althorp said, that bis noble friend 
behind him (Lord Dalmeny)bad expressed 
a hope, that hon. Gentlemen would discuss 
this question without those frequent refer- 
ences to what had passed lately,so much in 
fashion, which might almost entitle them 
to the appellation of Patliamentary resur- 
rection men. Now, he did not mean, for 
one moment, to deny, that he had, at 
different times, voted for the repeal of the 
Septennial Act. He did not remember, 
that he had spoken on the subject; but 
he had certainly so voted, He had voted 
thus during the continuance of an unre- 
formed Parliament; and he would state 
distinetly the grounds on which he did so. 
He never then entertained the least hope 
of carrying the great measure of Parlia- 
mentary Reform; and knowing that so 
large a portion of the then Members of 
that House were sent there on the nomi- 
nation of individuals, he thought it desir- 
able that the power of the people over 
those whom they did actually elect, should 
be increased to the greatest possible ex- 
tent. He did not agree with the hon. 
Gentleman who spoke just now, that the 
effect of this measure, if carried, would 
be to diminish the dependence of mem- 
bers on their constituents 3 on the contrary 
he thought it would greatly increase their 
dependence. He was not going to argue 
it was contrary to all the principles he pro- 
fessed, to do so—that Members of Parlia- 
ment should be independent of their consti- 
tuents. They ought to be dependent ; but, 
at the same time, he thought they should 
not be dependent on every sudden and 
unconsidercd mutation of opinion ; but on 
opinions fairly formed after due considera- 
tion and deliberation. Tt appeared to him, 
that, under the present duration of Parlia- 
ment, there was no Member in that House 
who did not, on every occasion that he 
addressed them, feel that he was responsible 
to his constituents, and that his vote on 
every question was materially influenced 
by their wishes. It appeared to him, that 
this was a question of degree. He should 
not argue it as an historical question. He 
was generally more inclined to argue ques- 
tions in relation to their practical a 
and utility at the time they were brought 
forward, than implicitly to follow historical 
examples. It was not sufficient to prove 
that at any former period of our history, 
Triennial Parliaments existed either rightly 
or wrongly; the question was, would it 
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now be advantageous to resert to them? 
He was of opinion, on the whole, judging 
from the feeling and conduct of Parliament, 
that at the present moment the influence 
of the constituency in that House was as 
great as was desirable for carrying on the 
Government of the country. He knew 
very well, that Gentlemen w ho were in the 
habit of voting in a minority in that House 
never thought that to be the case. It was 
a natural inference. Gentlemen who found 
the decision of the House directly against 
their opinions, were no doubt apt to 
think, that the House decided against the 
opinion of the people at large. It was pos- 
sible, that, on some individual questions, the 
House might decide against the opmions of 
the people; but the question was, whe- 
ther, taking all the cireumstances of those 
questions into consideration, the decision of 
the House was not such as should ‘com- 
mand the favourable opinion of the public, 
and such as was likely ultimately to obtain 
it? He was aware, that such a mode of 
argument sigh possibly be unpopular 
but he did not believe, that the people of 
England generally wished the Menten of 
that House to act as their delegates; but 
that they placed considerable reliance on 
the opinions of those whom they had 
selected as most worthy of their confidence, 
and desired them to act honestly on their 
own judgment. It certainly was the wish 
of the people of England to select those 
persons with whose opinions they agreed ; 
but if they coincided with the genera 
principles of the candidate, he believed 
they were perfectly ready to trust to his 
discretion in matters of detail. It did not 
then appear to him, that there was any- 
thing peculiar to the present time which 
made it desirable to discuss this question. 
The hon. member for Paisley stated, in an- 
swer to an observation of his noble friend’s 
(Lord Dalmeny), viz.— that the Sep- 
tennial Bill was passed immediately after 
our Emancipation from Regal Despotism” 
—that we had now but just been emanci- 
pated from Oligarchical Despotism. He 
certainly might fairly be supposed to esti- 
mate the benefits of the Reform Bill 
highly as any one, but he would not go 
so far as to say that we had emerged froma 
state of Despotism. Though we had 
emerged from a state of  oligarchical 
influence, greatly mischievous to the coun. 
try, yet he could not describe it as despot- 
ism, nor compare it to what cecurred during 
the times of Charles 2nd, and James 2nd. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman (Sir D. 
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Sandford) had proposed to come back to 
what had, by practical experience, been 
shown to be the actual and usual duration 
of Parliaments, and to make the Jegal 
duration correspond with theactual average. 
The House must surely be aware of the 
fallacy of that argument, for if the legal 
duration of Parliaments were “ATS, 
the actual duration must necessarily he 
much less. [Sir D. Sandford : i proposed 
that the legal duration should be four years. 
Granting that it were made on it 
not any follow, because 
average duration of Septennial Pax tia uments 
was three years, that therefere the aver we 
duration of Quadrennial Parliaments wou 1d 
be the same. He would not disguise from 
the House that the cffect of the Septennial 
Bill had been the inthience of 
the Crown. One reason why the duration 
of Parliaments had been shorter than the 
law permitted, had been, that the Govern- 
had taken advantage, as had been 
stated, of the period when it was 
convenient to dissolve the House of 
Commons with the greatest prospect of ad- 
vantage to themselves. The real question 
before the House was, whether, in the 
present state of the country, the popular 
voice had not sufficient influence in that 
House, or whether the influence of the 
Crown there was too great? His opinion, 
from everything that he had seen, was, 
that neither of these contingencies was 
likely to oecur. The gallant Colonel 
stated, in rather exaggerated terms, that 
the frequency of elections would lead to 
great interruptions in the business of the 
House. To a certain extent that would 
undoubtedly be the case. At the end of 
the last Session of Parliament, although it 
had not been denied that there had been 
great interruption im the proceedings of the 
House, yet much business had been done ; 
and if in the present Session, the various 
propositions which had been brought for- 
ward should be carried into effeet, it would 
be impossible to complain that little or no 
business had been accomplished. He al- 
lowed, that, in the last Session, there had 
been a greater interruption of public busi- 
ness than there eught to have been ; but it 
was consonant to his expericnee that such 
was ting the case in the first Session 
of every Parliament. Gentlemen came 
the House unacquainted with the 
forms of Parliament, and, in their haste 
diligently to perform their new functions, 
give notice of a great multitude of mo- 
tions which were. perhaps, not necessary 
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for the public service. There had been less 
delay from that cause in the present Ses- 
sion of Parliament. His argument was 
this, that although, when the powers of the 
Crown were as great as they were before 
the passing of the Reform Bill, and the 
people did not, in fact, elect their Repre- 
sentatives, it might be desirable to give 
additional power to the people; yet, now 
that the people did elect their Represent- 
atives, the power which the people pos- 
sessed was quite sufficient under the Septen- 
nial Bill. Those hon. Members who thought 
that the opinion of the people on every 
question considered in that House ought to 
be immediately resorted to, ought, if they 
supported any change at all, to support 
Annual Parliaments; for the question of 
whether the Parliament, instead of con- 
tinuing seven years should continue only 
five, or four, or three years, was merely a 
question of degree ; and, in his opinion, 
those who thought with him, that the 
Members of that House ought to act ac- 
cording to their deliberate judgment, and 
not from any sudden or immediate impulse 
out of doors, had heard nothing to prove 
that seven years was too long a period for 
the duration of Parliament. On_ these 
grounds, he should object to the proposition 
of the hon. member for Lambeth. 

Mr. O’ Connell said, that the entire argu- 
ment of the noble Lord, (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) and of the noble Lord 
(Lord Dalmeny) who sat behind him, 
depended on the servility and dependence 
which would be created by a Triennial Bill. 

ut the question was, did they come there 
to do the business of the people or their 
own? and if they came there to do the 
business of the people, they ought to con- 
sult the wishes of the people. They 
talked a good deal of the wisdom of the 
people, and surely they must be wise who 
had selected such a sct of philosophic 
representatives; yet, with all this, the 
opinion of the people was now to be treated 
with contempt. For what object had they 
constituents selected, as was said, from the 
soundest part of the nation, if their wishes 
were not to be consulted, and if they could 
not exercise that salutary control over their 
representatives which the Constitution in- 
tended? There was, however, no very 
great personal advantage in voting in minor- 
ities on questions affecting the interests of 
their constituents, while the advantages of 
being found in Ministerial majorities 
showed whose business many hon. Mem- 
bers had come there to attend to. Were 
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there no peerages to be given, no promo- 
tions for Admirals and Generals, no Caps 
tains to get ships, and Colonels to get 
regiments, no lawyers to get places, no 
colonial patronage? They had heard from 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Stanley), 
that 105 places had been filled up by 
Englishmen in Canada. Of course, these 
were all selected by chance; but possibly, 
if the history of many of those appoint- 
ments were known, it would be found 
that some of the parties owed their happy 
lot to the chance of some of their friends 
being found in the Government majorities. 
There was then the patronage of India 
placed under the direct control of the Go- 
vernment. In short, the present Govern- 
ment had more patronage than had ever 
fallen to the share of any Government 
before. Was not this, then, an increase 
of the influence of the Crown? and should 
not the people, under these circumstances, 
have a more direct control over their repre- 
sentatives? The Representatives of the 
people in that House held their situations 
as a trust, and the danger was, that if held 
too long, it might be considered, like other 
trusts, as their own property. Whoever 
heard of a man appointing his attorney 
for seven years without power of revo- 
cation? Did hon. Members do this in their 
private affairs? Did they appoint their 
stewards or their agents for a limited time, 
without control over them or power to 
revoke the appointment? He thought 
seven years was too long to hold so 
important a trust. His only objection 
to Triennial Parliaments was, that they 
were too long. However, he was dis- 
posed to take that term, as there was a pre- 
eedent for it in good times. Another ob- 
jection to Septennial Parliaments was, 
that it excluded young men who were just 
coming of age at one election, from all share 
in the representation till the next election. 
On the principle, that short accounts 
made long friends, he would support the 
Motion. 

Mr. O'Reilly dissented from the view 
taken of the question by the hon. and 
learned member for Dublin. If the 
principle on which that hon. and learned 
Gentleman was prepared to act were car- 
ried out, they ought to have Annual Par- 
liaments. But what would be the effect 
of such frequent elections—even of trien- 
nial clections? They would be, that 


the majority of scats in that House would 
fall into the hands of men of great wealth, 
who did not regard the expenditure 
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of money, and they had seen, even 
under the Reform Act, that large sums 
were expended; or they would fall to 
men of no property, who would become 
Representatives of the people by pander- 
ing to their passions. No doubt, those who 
wished to act merely as the delegates of the 
people, would vote for the shortest dura- 
tion of Parliaments; but he agreed with 
the noble Lord, that the people, as now re- 
presented, had a full and fair share of 
influence in that House. He could not but 
express his surprise to hear the hon. and 
learned member for Dublin, as an Irishman 
and a Catholic, appealing to times as 
“good times,” which had been disgraced 
by the enactment of the severest penalties 
against a large portion of his Majesty’s sub- 
jects. Feeling that the influence of the 
people in that House was such as to give 
them a full control over their Represent- 
atives, he would oppose the Motion. 

Mr. William Roche spoke as follows :— 
As all the speeches on this occasion have 
been so satisfactorily short, I propose fol- 
lowing that commendable example by not 
extending my remarks beyond a very few 
observations—Sir, I always considered, that 
the Reform Act would be incomplete and 
unproductive of its promised and expected 
advantages, until or unless conjoined with 
Vote by Ballot, and the measure now be- 
fore the House. I am not an advocate for 
extremes at either side—I deem seven 
years’ duration or possible duration of Par- 
liaments too long, and I equally disap- 
prove of annual Parliaments as too short ; 
but, T think a wise and judicious medium 
may be adopted, which it is the object of 
the present Motion to arrive at. If a re- 
presentative conduct himself honorably 
and usefully, he can fearlessly present him- 
self again to his constituents ; but, if on 
the other hand, he has acted not to the 
satisfaction of those who appointed him, 
but whom he disappointed, I think three 
years of possessing the wishes and perhaps 
the interests of those who returned him, 
of quite sufficient endurance. In every 
other relation of life we practise and ex- 
perience the advantage of quick accounta- 
bility and surely in proportion to the mag- 
nitude of the interests involved, such 
protection becomes the more necessary and 
indispensable. As regards future candi- 
dates, too, I think more frequent renewals 
of Parliament would tend to diminish a 
good deal of the existing bitterness of con- 
tests, as the disappointed individual would 
look forward to a speady opportunity of 
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proffering his pretensions again—I also 
think, Sir, that, as the two other branches 
of the Legislature are for life and heredi- 
tary it becomes the more necessary to 
place the popular branch under the stern 
yet reasonable and useful control of the 
people : with these impressions, Sir, I shall 
cordially vote for the Motion. 

Mr. Sheil said, that the debate on this 
question last Session did not occupy more 
than three hours, and he was not disposed 
to prolong this disenssion by any lengthen- 
ed remarks. The noble Lord had with 
his usual candour admitted, that such a 
Motion as the present would have been 
necessary but for the change made in the 
constituency of that House. Now the 
question was, had such a change taken 
place? Had the influence of the people 
in that House been increased? Had 
that of the aristocracy been substantially 
diminished? They were told, that he in- 
fluence of property would be rather in- 
creased than diminished bythe Reform Bill, 
and had it not turned out that the influence 
of the landed interest had increased ? 
There was only one Perthshire by name 
in the country, but there were many in 
principle and feeling. Had the influence 
of the Crown increased? Look at the 
Acts which had been passed even in the 
present Parliament, which spawned place- 
men. There was the Irish Ecclesiastical 
Bill—the Poor-laws’ Amendment Bill, and 
a variety of others which abounded in new 
places. He did not charge the present 
Ministry with an intention of creating 
those places for the sake of patronage, or 
with a disposition to abuse the influence 
which they conferred ; but Ict a conserva- 
tive premicr direct the Councils of Govern- 
ment, (and that was not an event in the 
highest degree improbable) and let him 
take this enormous amount of patronage in 
the one hand, and a seven years’ Parlia- 
ment in the other, and the Whigs might 
live to regret their rejection of a motion 
for the Repeal of that Bill. He would 
put the question on this ground—Ought 
the present Parliament to be continued for 
six years longer?) What had they done ; 
They had renewed the Bank Charter ; 
they had passed the India Bill; and there 
were many other important measures on 
the anvil. Ifthey progressed in this way, 
to use an American phrase, what an ac- 
count would they have to settle with their 
constituents in 1836 or 1889! Hew 
large an account had they to settle with 
the Dissenters! Many Members in that 
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House owed their seats to the influence of 
that body. If they now rejected the claims 
of the Dissenters, ought they not to go back 
to those who sent them there, and let a 
new decision be made on their claims to 
sit as legislators. But if they treated the 
Dissenters with neglect—for he could not 
imagine they would be so blinded to com- 
mon sense as to treat them with contempt 
—but if they treated such an influential 
body with neglect, would not men’s pas- 
sions be worked up by repeated disappoint- 
ments? Those accumulated passions would 
then burst forth, and, in 1839, consequences 
more disastrous would be experienced even 
than those which had occurred in 1836. 
He would ask those Members who were 
returned at present by the Dissenting in- 
terests, whether they thought that a Par- 
liament acting on the same principles on 
which the present Parliament had acted, 
ought to last for so long a period as seven 
years? The noble Lord ou the other side 
of the House ought to recollect, that his 
proposition for the Reform of that House 
had been distinguished by its unprecedented 
originality. Now, those who supported 
the present Motion, did not ask for any 
innovation—they only asked the House to 
go back to the preamble of the Act which 
was introduced by the great Lord Somers. 
For his own part, he was utterly ai a loss 
to account for the change which had re- 
cently come over the spirit of the Ministry. 
On most occasions they were for standing 
by our ancient landmarks ; but now, when 
they wereasked to recur tothe ancient prin- 
ciples and the ancicnt practice of the Con- 
stitution, they shrunk from the proposition 
of his right hon. friend, the member fur 
Lambeth. He could assure the 
could assure the Ministers, that GD 
attached a much deeper interest to this 
question, than they appeared to imagine. 
He was sorry to cbserve, that but few 
members of the Cabinet were present ; 
they appeared to think, that this question 
might be treated with disregard ; but let 
them not deceive themselves again, as they 
had deceived themseives for some time past. 
Did they not know—had not recent events 
iaught them—that they had lost the sym- 
pathy along with the approbation of the 
public? Let them look to Dudley. He 
Was sorry that he was so inarticulate ; but 
he would repeat “ Let them look to Dudley 
—let them look to Perthshire—let them 
look to the other examples which they had 
recently had of the loss of public support.” 
In conclusion, he said, that he was willing 
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to let the fate of this Motion rest before 
any impartial audience upon their answer 
to this question—* Ought this Parliament 
to sit for six years longer ?” 

Mr. Secretary Stanley agreed with the 
hon. Member who had preceded him, that 
this question had neither novelty nor va- 
riety to recommend it to the notice of the 
House. The hon. and learned member 
for Tipperary had told them that upou 
this subject the public feeling with regard 
to Ministers had undergone a great and 
substantial change. In what that change 
consisted, how that alteration of feeling 
had manifested itself, he (Mr. Stanley) had 
yet to learn; for when the right hon. 
member for Lambeth had brought forward 
the question last year, he had, brought for- 
ward at the same time in its supporta num- 
ber of petitions expressing the wishes of 
different bodies of the people for the pass- 
ing of some measure to shorten the 
duration of Parliaments. But now, when 
this great change had been wrought 
in the hearts of the people—now, when 
this great revulsion of feeling had taken 
place, which was to manifest to the nation 
that Ministers no longer possessed the con- 
fidence of the public, and that they ought 
to be called to a serious account for no 
longer possessing it--what was the mani- 
festation of this altered state of public 
opinion which had been brought forward 
by the right hon. member for Lambeth ? 
Was there a general outery on the part of 
the people for the Motion? No. Was 
the Table loaded with petitions in favour 
of the Motion? No. Was there any one 
petition for sexennial Parliaments? No. 
For quinquennial Parliaments? No. For 
quadrennial Parliaments ? No. Was there 
any one for triennial Parliaments, or the 
six-months Parliamcuts, which might, per- 
adventure, be the favourite duration of the 
Parliaments of the hon. and learned mem- 
ber for Dublin? No. Scarcely was there 
one petition for either. But suppose the 
Government were pressed for short Parlia- 
ments—suppose the distrust in them, which 
Was stated to exist, to be the fact—suppose, 
contrary to all modern experience, that 
septennial Parliaments were injurious to 
the people ; yet it was the bounden duty of 
the right hon. Gentleman who introduced 
this Motion, not only to prove the affirma- 
tive of his proposition but also to show, that 
great and serious practical evils would be 
remedicd by it, before he could expect the 
sanction of this House to such a proposi- 
tion—he must prove, that something new 
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and untried was necessary to cure the evils 
of which he complained—he must prove, 
that something novel in character and prin- 
ciple should be resorted to before he could 
induce the House to acecde to his Motion. 
Hon. Gentlemen had talked of returning 
to the Constitution and to the old practice 
of the country, and, in pursuance of that 
argument, had recommended the recurrence 
to triennial Parliaments. Now, he said, 
that never was argument so contradicted 
by history as that which made triennial 
Parliaments part of the English Constitu- 
tion. If they were part of it, how long 
had that Constitution lasted 2? Was it for 
twenty-four or for twenty-two years? For 
there seemed to be some doubt on that 
point, even in the speech of the right hon. 
member for Lambeth. [Mr. Tennyson: 
We had triennial Parliaments for twenty- 
two years.] Then the duration of the 
Constitution was to be taken at twenty- 
two years. But why was the House to 
consider the Constitution which existed 
during that time, and only during that 
time, as the Constitution of the country ? 
Let him not be misunderstood ; he was not 
now contending for the right of the Par- 
liament which existed in 1716, and which 
had only been clected for three years, to 
continue its existence for seven. He was 
not questioning whether that was right or 
wrong ; he was inclined to think that it 
was justified by a state necessity of the 
time, and by that only. At the same time 
he was ready to admit, that whatever it 
might be as to Parliaments which came 
after it, that prolongation of its own exist- 
ence was an infringement of the nghis of 
the people which the Parliament at that 
time represented. Fle was noi, however, 
now arguing the question whether future 
Parliaments should sit for six, five, four. 
three, or two years. All that he was now 
considering was, whether tricunial Parlia- 
ments were demanded by the Constitution, 
and so far as the Constitution was concern 
ed, he had no hesitation in saying, that 
triennial Parliaments were no more the 
Constitution of the country than septennial 
or quinquennial Parliaments. Flon. Gentle- 
men, in speaking of the necessity of reeur- 
ring to triennial Parliaments, had told the 
House that Parliaments had never been 
adjourned for more than three years, and 
had spoken very largely of the necessity of 
holding frequent Parliaments. They had 
told the House that some Parliaments had 
sat for more than three years, others for 
only two years, and some for only one year ; 
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and one hon. Member had entered into 
large details to show, that the average dura-~ 
tion of Parliaments from their commence- 
ment had never exceeded three years. 
Now, ought any conclusion to be drawn 
from such an average? During all the 
period to which the hon. Member had 
referred, what was the opinion of the 
people as to the constitutional right of 
meeting in Parliament? Why, they 
thought that it was a great practical in- 
convenience that their Representatives 
should be obliged to leave their homes, and 
resort to the Parliament chamber at West- 
minster. Whatever might be said of the 
average duration of Parliament, it was 
notorious that in former times it was 
questionable whether the right of sending 
Members to Parliament, and, indeed, the 
very existence of Parliament, was consider- 
ed to be a benefit or a grievance ; and the 
right hon. member for Lambeth musi 
know well, that, under the old law and 
Constitution, Parliament might, when once 
assembled, be kept together for any period 
not exceeding the life of the reigning Mon- 
areh. In the reign of Charles 2ud, there 
was a Parliament which had sat, he be- 
lieved, for seventeen years. He would, 
however, leave the question of the consti- 
tutional duration of Parliaments, for it was 
his firm conviction that with regard to 
their duration there was no period mor 
than another sanctioned by the Constitn 

tion. The real constitutional control which 
the people had over the Parliaments con- 
sisted in their having the power to prevent 
the trust which they bad reposed m ther 
Representatives from being reposed in then 
so lone as to be capable of abuse. An hon. 
Gentleman had said, “ Would any man be 


} 
mind enoueh to 
Ee 





e suother a power est 
wtorney without reservation 2” ble adimit- 
ted, that no man would give sucha power; 
but Members of Parliament did not exer. 
cise their rights under power of attorney. 
They were not yet delegates, they were 
not vet come to the days when they were 
to be styled legislatorial attornies. Another 
hon. Member had asked, ** Are we wiser 
than our constitucnts?” “ Some-.of us,” 
suid Mr. Stanley, “ 
be able to stand that test. But our consti- 
tuents do not choose us because we are 
wiser than they are, but beeause they have 
a confidence that we shall represent their 
interests faithfully and honestly——because 
they know us and trust us-—beeause we are 
associated with them by ties which they 
believe that we shall not betray, even for 


will not, — am afraid, 
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the sake of the popularity which follows 
from flattering their prejudices and from 
pandering to their passions. Possessing, as 
I do, the station which I now hold in ‘this 
House, from the knowledge which I have 
of my constituents, and which they have of 
me—possessing it from their confidence in 
my character, which I hope is unimpeached, 

and which I will endeavour to preserve 

unimpeached, possessing it upon terms, 
which if not specified in writing, were 
understood to be to this effect :—* Go to 
the House of Commons, watch over our 
welfare, protect our interests, act as our 
Representative, not as our delegate, go as 
one of the Representatives of the country, 
and blend our interests with those of the 
empire at large,’—possessing my seat, I 
repeat, upon these conditions, I shall not so 
much consider whether I am wiser than 
my constituents, as whether the measures 
which I support are calculated to promote 
their interests, and those of the empire at 
large. The hon. and learned member for 
Tipperary has said, “ If the wishes of the 
Dissenters are not realized—if they find 
their wishes treated with contempt, then 
let those who are returned by the Dissent- 
ing interest go to the Dissenters again, and 
see whether they will again find their way 
to this House with their support.” I will 
readily accept the challenge which the hon. 
and learned Gentleman has thrown out. I 
tell him, that he has singled out an instance 
which I am ready to take as an exemplifi- 
cation of the difference which exists be- 
tween the systems which we mutually sup- 
port. No man can feel a greater respect 
than I do for the respectable, and intelli- 
gent, and powerful body of Dissenters in 
this kingdom. I have the honour to be 
supported in the seat which I now occupy, 
not only by a numerous body of Church- 
men, but also by a numerous body of Pro- 
testant Dissenters, and of Roman Catholics. 
But if we come here for any one thing, it 
is for this—that we may canvass how far 
the interests of the different classes of the 
community can be maintained and support- 
ed with safety to the general interests of 
the empire at large. We are bound to 
consider whether their demands are just, 
reasonable, and practicable. We are bound 
to enter into their policy, their justice, and 
their expediency ; and nothing in my mind 
could be more injurious to the State, than 
to let Parliament be sent back, in the heat 
of disappoimtment, to the disappointed body, 
not with a view to the general interests of 
the empire at large, but with a view to one 
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particular question, namely, “ Will you 
fulfil our demands upon it, no matter whe- 
ther they be reasonable or not?” I have 
great confidence in the good sense, in the 
wood feeling, and, in the long rup, in the 
sound reason of the countr y, and I say that 
if you give time for reflection, the opinion 
of the public will be seldom in the wrong. 
I go even further, I say that in the long 
run it never is wrong. But I will not 
flatter the people nor any public body. I 
will not say, that there are not moments of 
excitement, when their prejudices and their 
passions run away with their judgment, 
and make them repudiate their best friends 
and take up with those who are the loudest 
pretenders to patriotism and public virtue. 
A noble Lord who in the course of the 
debate spoke with great talent and elo- 
quence, has told us, that a great change 
has been accomplished by the ‘Reform Bill, 
and that, in consequence of that change, 
there is no inconsistency in Gentlemen 
voting against this Motion, who, before the 
Reform Dill was passed, voted in favour of 
every proposition for shortening the dura- 
tion of Parliament. The noble Lord who 
had spoken with considerable eloquence 
(Lord Dalmeny) said, “ I will not act the 
part of a resurrectionist—I will not dig up 
the buried speeches of Lord Althorp and of 
Mr. Stanley in 1829.” Now, I will can- 
didly admit, that if, before the Reform Bill 
had become law, I had spoken in favour of 
shortening the duration of Parliaments, 1 
should not be ashamed, at present, at seeing 
a speech of mine quoted against me differ- 
ing from the speech which Iam now ad- 
dressing to the House. But, to the best of 
my know ledge and belief, there is no dead 
carcass of mine to be dug up by any resur- 
rectionist. No such speech of mine exists ; 
o such speech did I ever make, for I never 
was a supporter of tricnnial Parliaments, 
and therefore now, when we have accom- 
plished a Reform, I feel myself at perfect 
liberty to oppose any Motion for their 
restoration. But, says ‘the hon. and learned 
member for Tipperary, “ the Reform Bill 
makes no difference in the consideration of 
this question ;” and then he asks, “ Has it 
diminished the power of the Crown—has 
it diminished the power of the aristocracy 
—has it increased the power of the people ? 
If the hon. and learned Member is pre- 
pared to answer these questions in the 
negative, then I ask, in the name of God 
and of common sense, why did not the hon. 
and learned Gentleman oppose the Reform 


Bill? To say that the Reform Bill had 
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not diminished the power of the Crown , his money, and gain nothing for the trouble 


and the aristocracy, and that it had not 
made the just influence of the people more 
felt in that House, is an assertion so bold 
and so rash—TI say it not offensively—that I | 
hardly expected to have heard it made in 
the second Session of the first Parliament 
elected under the Reform Bill.” The Sep- 
tennial Bill, the right hon. Secretary pro- 
ceeded, as everybody knew, was introduced 
as a great measure of State, under a pres- 
sure of circumstances which threatened the | 
existing dynasty, if not the monarchy itself. | 
It was S justified by that pressure, and by 
that pressure alone. Nothing else could | 
ever form a palliation for its introduction. | 


But whilst he made this admission, that a_ 


| 


' 


| 


Parliament elected for three years only had | 


no right to prolong its own existence be- 
yond “that term, its proceedings might be | 


and expense which he had incurred, even 
supposing him to obtain the same pension. 
At that time—he was speaking of what 
took place 100 years ago—it was acknow- 
ledged that votes had become the object 
of barter and sale. The argument then 
advanced in support of the present propo- 
sition was this:—‘ You must diminish the 
temptations to bribery and corruption. 
Make, then, the term of service in Parlia- 
ment so short, that the price which any 
' Minister may offer for it shall not be equal 
to the sum necessary for the purchase of 
| the representation of the borough.” Sir 
William Wyndham, in bringing forward 
the arguments which he had to urge in 
support of it, said, that if ever there should 


“de ; and he did not mean to say, that 


justified in prolonging the duration “of the | 


Parliaments which were to succeed it. 
was in the year 1754—precisely 100 years 
ago—that Sir William Wyndham, then 
occupying that place in the ranks of opposi- 
tion which was now so much better filled 
by the right hon. member for Lambeth, 


It 


there was, but such a case, though it had 
not happened, possibly might happen,—Sir 
William Wyndham, he repeated, said, that 


_if there ever should be a Minister, having 


no virtue of his own, and ridiculing the 


' possession of it in others, raised by no 


| which he possessed ; 


brought forward his philippic against the — 


Ministers of that day—showed that they 
had once occupied a high station in 
public esteem, from which they were 
daily, if not hourly, sinking—proved that | 
they had had hopes entertained of them, | c 
which they had, by their own conduct, 
entirely blighted—and contended, that 
corrupt and profligate as the House was, 
increasing as the influence of the Crown 
was within it, enormous as was the num- 
ber of placemen who had seats in it, filled | 


as it was by naval and military men, so | Robert W alpole to this invective ? 


} 
| 


{ 


{ 


much so as to gain for it the sobriquet of | 


the Officer’s Parliament ; it was absolutely 
necessary to the restoration of its purity, 
that the repeal of the Septennial Act 
should immediately take place. He would | 
now ask, whether the state of the House 
at that time ought in any respect to be 
compared with the state of the House at 
present? Would it be tolerated at pre- 
sent, that any Gentleman should get up in 
his place, and should argue as Sir William 
Wyndham argued, that it was right to di- 
minish the duration of Parliament from 
seven years to three, because if a man could 
get a seat in Parliament for 1,500/., said Sir 
William, and couldobtain a pension of 500/. 
a-year for seven years from Ministers, he 
could pay his expenses, and put 2,000/. in his 
pocket ; whereas, if Parliament only sat 
three years, he would lose the interest of 





| being, he trusted that he, 
| allowed to draw a picture in his turn, not 


eminence 
and at the same time 
disgrace, misunderstanding or disregarding 
the interests, the honour, and credit of the 


talents of his own to the bad 


country, as ready to sacrifice its most im- 


Epes concerns as to purchase a corrupt 
majority of its Representatives, in such a 
case it would be advisable to have recourse 
to the system of Triennial Parliaments, in 
order that the people might have an op- 
portunity of calling upon that Minister to 


, account to the people whose rights he had 


violated, and whose liberties he had crush- 
'ed. What was the answer given by Sir 
He 
said it was easy—nothing more so—to talk 
about Ministers being corrupt, and profli- 
gate, and domineering ; he said, it was no 
less easy to talk about the  inereased 
patronage and influence of the Crown ; 
but he added, that as the hon. Gentleman 
had made suppositions, meaning some per- 
sons, but no person, as they said, now in 
too, might be 


meaning of course to give a description of 
any particular person then in existence, 
There might be, he said, some Anti-minis- 
ter in that House, abandoned to all sense 
of honour and virtue, actuated only by 
motives of envy and of resentment against 
those who had disappointed his views, or 
who had not complicd with his desires, 
thinking himself a person of great and 
eminent parts, seeking equally with his 
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rival that bad eminence which he was 
hourly denouncing, and currying and can- 
vassing the favour of all who seemed likely 
to second his efforts to rise to it ; and what 
would the House think of such a wretch ? 
This was the language used in 1734 by 
Sir Robert Walpole; the same supposition 
which had been made in 1734 might be 
ventured on again in 1834, though of 
course it could not apply to any particular 
person. He asked hon. Members whether 
there was any thing in the present state of 
the Representation to justify such a charge 
as this against the House ; that its Mem- 
bers were so profligate and corrupt, that 
Ministers were so base and negligent of 
their duty, that the power of the Crown 
was so greatly on the increase, that the 
number of placemen was so enormous, that 
the mass of naval and military officers in 
the House was so overpowering, as to ren- 
der it incumbent upon Parliament to make 
the duration of Parliaments so short as to 
prevent the possibility of jobbing in future ? 
He admitted, that the arguments against 
the present proposition which were good in 
1734, might be unwarranted in 1834, 
owing to the different circumstances of the 
times. But supposing the House to leave 
those arguments out of consideration, and 
to repeal the Septennial Act, with what 
period of duration would the advocates of 
your present constitutional doctrines be 
satisfied ? He was sure, that the right 
hon. member for Lambeth was too candid 
to deny, that Quinquennial Parliaments 
would be a mere delusion, and would do 
no good. The right hon. Gentleman, he 
was certain, wished the House to come 
back to the Triennial Bill, which he was 
pleased to denominate the ancient and 
genuine constitution of the country. But 
no, said the hon. and gallant Admiral near 
him, — “ Triennial Parliaments, in| my 
opinion, will be destructive to the con- 
stitution. I will, however, support the 
Motion for repealing the Scptennial Bill, 
because, when that is repealed, I may in- 
troduce my project of a Quinquennial Bill.” 
But what did the right hon. member for,Lam- 
beth say to this >—‘* I will take your sup- 
port to repeal the Septennial Bill; but if 
you think to satisfy either me or my con- 
stituents by your proposition of a Quin- 
quennial Bill, you labour under a delusion 
—you might as well give us a Septennial 
as a Quinquennial Bill.” Then came the 


hon. and learned member for Paisley, and 
considering how fresh he was from the 
hustings, he was perhaps justificd in saying 
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“ there was nothing like the first Session, 
in which a Member of Parliament took his 
seat.” He (Mr. Stanley) knew that, in 
the first Session of Parliament, hon. Mem- 
bers came up with all the glow of patriot- 
ism full upon them ; fresh from the hust- 
ings, they fancied themselves the express 
image of the wants and wishes of the peo- 
ple, and they acted accordingly. ‘ Look,” 
said the hon. and learned member for 
Paisley, “ all that was done in the first 
Session of Parliament.” It was true, that 
in that Session we carried many great and 
beneficial measures. It was on the 15th 
of May last year, that he had introduced 
the first great measure of the Session, that 
for the abolition of negro slavery. It was 
now the 14th of May, and he had— 

An hon. Member near Mr Sheil.—Your 
first great and beneficial measure was the 
Irish Coercion Bill. 

Mr. Stanley —That was undoubtedly a 
great and important measure ; at any rate, 
he knew that it took up a considerable 
portion of their time. To return, however, 
to the hon. and learned member for Paisley. 
The hon. Member said, that he would not 
have Annual Parliaments, for he thought 
it only right, that we should let the gloss 
get off the newly-elected Representative. 
But the hon. and learned Member went 
further, he was as much opposed to Bien- 
nial and Triennial Parliaments, as he was 
to Annual Parliaments, and he would have 
Quadrennial Parliaments. This was what 
the hon. and learned Member had called 
his “ ultroncous proposition.” What the 
hon. and learned Member meant by this 
phraseology, he, Mr. Stanley) was at a loss 
to understand, for he must candidly confess, 
that he never heard it before. Let the 
House consider the contradictory proposi- 
tions which had already been advanced 
upon this very point. The right hon. 
member for Lambeth said, that the dura- 
tion of Parliament for seven years was too 
long. “ Oh!” says another hon. Member, 
“‘T fully concur with you. I will consent 
to shorten the duration of Parliament to 
five years.” ‘ No,” says another, “ you 
do nothing unless you shorten it to three.” 
“Three years,” says the hon. and learned 
member for Paisley, “ is too short a period 
—the gloss is not worn off us—give us 
four years, and then you will hit the pro- 
per medium.” Then comes a fourth Gen- 
tleman, and he tells us that Triennial 
Parliaments are too long. “ Let us there- 
fore have Biennial Parliaments. In the 
first year, we shall have a lively recollec« 
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tion of what passed at the hustings, and in sow and his friends. ] “ The right hon. Gen- 


the latter a lively anticipation of what will 
soon take place there,” [Loud cries of 


{May 15} 


“ Hear.”] What! did hon. Gentlemen | 
by their cheering mean to intimate that_ 


that was a recommendation of Biennial 
Parliaments? He thought, that it was 
quite the reverse. 
along with the hon. member for Carlisle. 
He liked seven years better than six, six 
years better than five, five years better 
than four, four years better than three, 


three years better than two—no, he did | 


not know that he liked three years 
better than two, or even than onc; for if 
you once came to a state of things, in 
which you were looking all the time of 
your sitting in Parliament to the hustings, 
and to the hustings alone, he said, that 
it would be impossible for any Member of 
Parliament to discharge his duty, he would 
not merely say conscientiously to himself, 
but even usefully to his constituents and 
to his country. Your Triennial Parlia- 
ment would be a two years’ Parliament. 
It would never be allowed to go on to the 
last moment, because its first Session would 
be taken up in examining the Returns of 
the last election, and its second in antici- 
pating those which might take place at the 
next election. Could such a system be 
either useful or beneficial to the country ? 
On the grounds on which the right hon. 
Gentleman recommended it to approbation 
—for let them not flinch from his principles 
—every vote should be given under the 
influence of this consideration—“ What 
will my constituents think of it? Shall 
I by this vote get a majority of ten where, 
before I only got a majority of five—shall 
I get over the great influence, which, at 
the last election voted against me ?” With 
such consequences before him, he would 
rather adopt the project laid down by the 
hon. member for Carlisle on the one hand, 
and the hon. and learned member for 
Dublin on the other, than adopt the pre- 
sent Motion. He would say with the one, 
“ Let us be annual delegates ;” and with 
the other, “ let us be legislatorial attor- 
nies; let us abandon our existence as 
a legislative body ; let us adopt the plans 
of those who have sent us here; let us 
give up our independence at once, for any- 
thing is better than our assumption of an 
independence we do not possess.” He did 
not ask whether men of rank, and charac- 
ter, and independent fortune,would submit 
to the degradation of being thus subservient 
in that House. [ Cheers from Mr. Tenny- 


On that point he went | 
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tleman (said Mr. Stanley) cheers me—- 
every man is the best judge of his own 
feclings; and I know for myself, that I 
would not submit to such degradation. I 
say, that if I were to act under compulsion 
as to every vote—the right hon. Gentleman 
waves his hand impatiently, aud says, 
“Oh, Oh!” but I repeat, that, if with 
regard to every question that came before 
the House, I was to be subjected to the 
examination and cross-examination of my 
constituents, and to have no free will upon 
any, I would not submit to it. Such a 
system would not be tolerable, or if it 
were tolerable, it would destroy the 
authority of this House altogether; or 
by making it the organ of the popular 
will, and not of the popular judgment 
and reason, would render it impossible 
for any Minister to conduct the affairs 
of the empire—would bring it into colli- 
sion with the other branches of the Legis- 
lature, and would end by bringing itself 
into contempt, and the monarchy into ruin. 
For these reasons I deprecate this Motion. 
Is there any useful result to be obtained 
by it? It is an abstract proposition, found- 
ed on what the right hon. Gentleman calls 
the best practice of the Constitution— 
namely, that the present duration of Par- 
liament is not short enough for a due con- 
trol of the Representatives of the people.” 
But, was the present state of affairs, the 
right hon. Seeretary proceeded, anything 
like that state which justified the original 
passing of the Triennial Bill? He asserted 
that it was not. If there was any simi- 
larity, let the right hon. Gentleman tell 
the House at once to what time he would 
limit the duration of Parliament. After 
giving us his abstract proposttion, was he 
going to throw it into the House loosely 
among Gentlemen who all entertained dif- 
ferent opinions as to its propriety. for the 
purpose of exciting alarm as to the dura- 
bility of our institutions? On_ these 
grounds he hoped, that the House would 
not consent to the introduction of a Bill 
which was brought forward on no sound 
theory or constitutional practice; and 
which professed to lead to no fixed or eer- 
tain result; but which, notwithstanding, 
admitted of the application of principles, 
that if carried into effect, would in all prob- 
ability lead to the destruction of the Con- 
stitution of the country, and endanger 
the existence of the monarchy itself. If 
there were any great or practical griev- 
ance to complain of, apply an adequate 
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remedy—take a large and liberal Reform 
to the full extent of the evil; but till the 
existence of positive evils and grievances 
was proved, he held all change in relation 
to a question so important as the duration 
of Parliaments to be in itself a great and 
serious evil ; and if, in the present state of 
things no practical danger existed, he 
called upon the House, to abide and hold 
fast by what they possessed, as they 
valued the safety of the country. 

Mr. Hill observed, that the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Stanley) had said no mo- 
tive should induce him to surrender his 
opinion to that of his constituents, unless 
he could be convinced that they were right 
and he was wrong in the view taken of any 
question. Surely the right hon. Gentle- 
man would not refuse to give other Mem- 
bers of that House credit for similar in- 
dependence of opinion and action under the 
same circumstances ; and if he did, what 
became of the right hon. gentleman’s argu- 
ment against shortening the duration of 
Parliaments, so far as his reasoning was 
founded on the assumed slavery of repre- 
sentatives and their inability to resist the 
prejudices of their constituents in the event 
of more frequent elections? The Members 
of every Septennial Parliament were in 
the same situation as that which the right 
hon. Gentleman so much deprecated, after 
having sat three years. Was it meant to 
insult Gentlemen by saying, that if the 
present question, for instance, were brought 
on at a more advanced period of this Par- 
liament, they would shrink from express- 
ing their actual opinions, and pander to 
the feelings or prejudices of their constitu- 
ents, on account of the approaching elec- 
tion? He did not know that any grounds 
existed for such a supposition ; but if there 
were any such Members in the House, the 
sooner they were sent back to their con- 
stituents the better. But he felt no ap- 
prehension of such misconduct ; corrupt as 
mankind were, they did not like to depart 
openly from their duty and vote against 
their consciences. The supposition on the 
other side of the House was, that Gentle- 
men who voted for the true interests but 
against the prejudices of their constituents 
might suffer for their conduct, and that 
they would be afraid to go back to the hus- 
tings. How could this occur? Were they 
so weak, so destitute of reason and argu- 
ment, as to be unable to show their con- 
stituents in what instances they had sup- 
perted their real interests, though it might 
have been at the expense of offending pre- 
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judices? In former Parliaments Gentle- 
men had not unfrequently differed from 
their constituents on important questions, 
yet, upon going again to the hustings, they 
had succeeded in proving the rectitude and 
propriety of their conduct, and their con- 
stituents gave them credit for it. Wasa 
different result to be expected in a Reform- 
ed Parliament and from a reformed con- 
stituency? He thought that the triennial 
system would have the effect of keeping the 
feclings of representatives and constituents 
nearer together, and in greater harmony, 
than if the period of election was less fre- 
quent. A certain correspondence ought to 
exist between the opinions of Members and 
their constituents. A man could not be a 
real representative of any body of electors 
if he differed materially from them on im- 
portant points; in such an event he ought 
to withdraw, and find another constituency. 
It had been said, that but few petitions had 
been presented in favour of shortening the 
duration of Parliament, and that therefore 
the first measure ought not to have been 
introduced, secing that it was uncalled for ; 
but it was not for the honour or dignity 
of Parliament, nor conducive to the tran- 
quillity and comfort of constituencies, to 
assume that measures should not be adopt- 
ed till they were pressed on the attention 
of the Legislature by a multitude of peti- 
tions. Granta measure of justice before it 
was clamorously demanded, and the people 
would receive it with thankfulness ; where- 
as, if you delayed your concessions till a 
later period, much ampler and more ex- 
tensive measures would be accepted with a 
contrary feeling. 

Mr. Edward Lytton Bulwer professed 
himsclf unable to find in the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite, witty and 
ironical as it undoubtedly was, a single 
convincing argument against the Motion. 
Who could have supposed that an argu- 
ment against the Bill should have been 
urged on the ground of the disadvantage 
of dissolving Parliaments in times of popu- 
lar excitement? who could ever suppose 
that such an argument would proceed from 
one of his Majesty’s present Ministers who 
did dissolve Parliament at a period of great 
excitement without discovering those in- 
conveniences which the right hon. Gentle- 
man now apprehended? Nay more, one of 
those Ministers had that night professed the 
opinion, that the Government did generally 
dissolve Parliament when an excitement 
existed favourable to its own views. He 
therefore would support the Motion. 
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Lord Ebrington would not enter into the 
argument upon the abstract merits of the 
question as to the superiority of Septennial 
or Triennial Parliaments, but was anxious 
to state the grounds upon which he should 
give his individual vote on the present oc- 
casion. He was one of those who at a 
former period, and in other places (not in 
that House), had expressed an opinion in 
favour of the shortening of Parliaments. 
He did so when there existed little or no 
prospect of effecting any extensive or 
general measure of Parliamentary Reform ; 
but when, in the course of the discussions 
on the Reform Bill, its supporters were 
taunted with its being only a stepping- 
stone to further demands and reforms, he 
ventured to state, that although he had en- 
tertained an opinion favourable to a larger 
reform, yet if he could sce the Bill then 
before the House carried in its existing 
shape, he would be satisfied to give up all 
ulterior measures, and take that as a final 
and conclusive reform. Subscquently he 
told his constituents that he should oppose 
ulterior measures, and, notwithstanding, 
that he had the satisfaction to be re-elected 
by them, and to receive their approbation 
of his principles and opinions. From his 
experience of what had been done by the 
Reformed Parliament, and looking to the 
advantages which he expected to result to 
the people from their hopes on the subject 
of representation being fully realized, he 
felt bound to abide by the opinion he had 
then expressed, and should therefore vote 
against the right hon. Gentleman’s Motion, 
although individually he had no great ob- 
jection to five years being substituted for 
seven as the period of the duration of Par- 
liament. 

Sir William Chaytor supported the Mo- 
tion, and observed that he saw no good 
reason why five or even three years should 
not be fixed as the maximum of the dura- 
tion of Parliaments. 

Lord John Russell wished to obtain if 
possible a clear idea of the precise proposi- 
tion on which the House was about to 
come to a vote. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had raised a question as to the dura- 
tion of Parliaments, without any attempt 
to settle the exact period of their future 
existence. The whole question was one of 
duration, and the point to be decided was 
whether Parliament should continue for 
six, five, four, three, or one year; yet the 
right hon. Gentleman, though he proposed 
to shorten the duration of Parliaments, did 
not distinctly state what period he intend- 
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ed to recommend on the repeal of the Sep« 
tennial Act. Was the proposition to be, 
that Parliaments should continue to sit for 
five years? The right hon. Gentleman 
had told the House that a Quinquennial 
Bill, so far from settling, would, in point 
of fact, unsettle the whole question, and 
that if such a measure were adopted in the 
first instance, we should be obliged ere 
long to have recourse to further legislation. 
Therefore it was to be presumed the right 
hon. Gentleman would not propose to pass 
a Quinguennial Bill. He hoped that the 
right hon. Gentleman would state clearly 
in his reply what he had not explained in 
his opening speech—whether he was de- 
cidedly favourable to a period of three years 
for the duration of Parliaments? If that 
were the right hon. Gentleman’s pruposi- 
tion, did he think it advisable that the pre- 
sent Parliament, which had sat for two 
years, and completed many important acts 
of legislation, which had now under con- 
sideration many more, and which day by 
day was learning better to perform the 
business of legislation—did he think it ad- 
visable that this Parliament should be dis- 
solved after the present Session? If there 
were Triennial Parliaments, it would ne- 
cessarily be the practice to dissolve them 
before the limited period of their duration 
had expired, as was now done under the 
septennial system. Such a practice must 
prove equally inconvenient and disadvan- 
tageous—it could only lead to hasty and 
imperfect legislation. However, if the 
right hon. Gentleman’s proposition was 
made with a view to Triennial Parlia- 
ments, let him frankly state his opinion, 
that after the end of the present Session, it 
was right that the existence of this Parlia- 
ment should cease and determine, and that 
its longer continuance was inconsistent 
with the rights and interests of the people. 

Colonel Evans said, that considering the 
noble Lord’s knowledge of the practice of 
Parliament and the constitution of the 
country, he felt surprised, that the noble 
Lord should appear to think Members 
were bound to vote, not in reference to the 
Motion which appeared on the papers of 
the House, so much as upon the opinion 
expressed by the right hon. Gentleman 
who brought the subject forward. It was 
evident, however, that the noble Lord 
pressed this point for want of some better 
and more conclusive argument, and with a 
view to compromise the right hon. Mem- 
ber, and divide the support which he might 
receive if the question of time were left 
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open. For himself, he intended to vote, 
not in reference to any opinions expressed 
or entertained by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, nor upon the question of six or three 
years’ duration of Parliaments, but simply 
on the Motion before the House, that the 
duration of Parliaments ought to be short- 
ened. With respect to the conduct of this 
Reformed Parliament, he denied, that it 
had so eminently and usefully distinguished 
itself during its two Sessions as the noble 
Lord seemed to suppose. If gentlemen were 
to go back to their Constituents and tell them 
that in those two Sessions they voted for the 
Irish Coercion Bill in the first instance ; 
and secondly, granted a compensation of 
20,000,000/. to the West-India proprietors 
of slaves ; and lastly, were engaged in this 
extraordinary measure relative to the Poor- 
laws, which put an end to the local man- 
agement and distribution of the rates, and 
vested in three Commissioners the control 
of 7,000,000/. of revenue,—he should like 
to know whether hon. Members would ex- 
pect to be returned again to that House ? 
Mr. Tennyson stated, in reply, that his 
Motion was simply for shortening the dur- 
ation of Parliaments; and, as the noble 
Lord perfectly well knew, it was precisely 
the same, in form and substance, as former 
Motions which had been frequently sub- 
mitted to Parliament on the same subject. 
He apprehended, that the reason those 
Motions had been so shaped was, because, 
being thus framed, they left gentlemen 
unpledged and at liberty on the “subject of 
the exact duration of Parliaments, till they 
should have had opportunities of discussing, 
in Committee, the particular term that 
could be most advantageously adopted, 
while they at once decided that seven years 
was too long a period for the continuance 
of Parliament. However, this latter opi- | t 
nion, as to the propricty of shortening the 
present duration of Parliaments, was the 
ouly opinion required from gentlemen who 
should vote for the proposed Bill. Those 
who voted against it would offer a conclu- 
sive opinion, that seven years was the fit 
term for the continuance of Parliaments. 
The noble Lord was an old practitioner, 
and had put the question proposed to him 
for the purpose of placing him in a strait. 
However, he would answer the noble Lord 
candidly, and admit that he intended (as 
he had stated) to propose “ three years” in 
Committee, as the period for the duration 
of Parliaments; but he suggested, that 
particular term withont offering a decided 
opinion on the subject, and for the pur- 
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pose of raising a question which it would 
be for the Committee (should the Bill 
reach that stage) to decide. The period 
referred to, had the advantage of constitu. 
tional sanction, and he would not under- 
take, on his own authority, to change it ; 
but other Gentlemen might propose differ- 
ent terms which his Bill would admit. 
The right hon. Gentleman was mistaken, 
in thinking that he had argued for Trien- 
nial Parliaments, on the supposition that 
the term was specially constitutional—the 
practice having lasted twenty-two or 
twenty-four years. He did not intend 40 
argue the question thus, but on the ground 
of public advantage and expediency. On 
the subject of the length of past Parlia- 
ments, he might observe, that, of twenty. 
two septennial Parliaments, the average 
duration was five years; fifteen had ex- 
tended over a period of ninety-one years, 
averaging bee years each; the remaining 
seven were determined by the demise of 
the Crown, or other circumstances, which 
left the Government no option as to their 
dissolution. He admitted, that but few 
petitions had been presented on the subject, 
and he thought it a great misfortune that 
there should be such a degree of apathy in 
the public mind upon the point. [Cheers]. 
Let Gentlemen give him time to complete 
what he intended to say, and then cheer if 
they thought proper. He said it was a 
bad sign of the times when there existed 
apathy in the public mind in relation to 
the business of the country—it showed 
distrust of their representatives, or despair 
of redress. However, the next time Gen- 
tlemen appeared on the hustings, they 
would probably find, that there was a fecl- 
ing of the imperative necessity of shorten- 
ing Parliaments ; and he was much mis- 
taken if that would not be made a test, 
and if pledges would not be demanded on 
the subject. 

Mr. John Stanley stated, that his reason 
for rising was, because some Gentlemen, 
who seemed to express their approbation of 
the proposition for shortening Parliaments, 
had complained that the period of their in- 
tended duration was not specified. In 
order to give Members who objected that 
they did not clearly know what they were 
voting for, an opportunity of supporting 
the measure on distinct and specific grounds, 
he should move, by way of Amendment, 
that the Bill be one to shorten the duration 
of Parliament to five years. The hon. 
Gentleman concluded by moving his Amend- 
ment. 
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The Amendment was negatived, and the 
House divided on the original Motion :— 


Ayes 185; Noes 235: 


Majority 50. 


List of the Ayes. 


Abercromby, Hon. J. 
Adam, Admiral 
Adams, FE. Ul. 
Aglionby, HT. A. 
Attwood, T. 
Baillie, J.B. 
Baines, E. 
Baldwin, Dr. 
Bannerman, A. 
Barnard, KE. G. 
Barnett, C. J. 
Barron, G. 
Barron, H. 
Barry, G. 
Beauclerk, Major 
Bellew, R.M. 
Bewes, T. 

Bish, T. 
Blackburne, J. 
Blake, T. 

Blunt, Sir C. 
Bouverie, Hon. D. 
Bowes, J. 
Briggs, R. 
Briscoe, J. I. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Brotherton, J. 
Browne, D. 
Buckingham, J.S. 
Bulwer, E. L. 
Butler, Colonel 
Cayley, Sir G. 
Chaytor, Sir W. 
Clay, W. 
Collier, C. 
Dashwood, G. M. 
Denison, W. J. 
Divett, E. 
Dobbin, L. 
Dundas, Capt. 
Dunlop, Capt. 
Dykes, FP. L. B, 
Lilis, W. 

Etwall, R. 
Evans, Colonel 
Evans, George 
Ewart, W. 
Ewing, J. 
Faithfull, G. 
Fellowes, HI. A. W. 
Fenton, J. 
Ferguson, Sir R. 
Fergusson, R.C,. 
Fielden, J. 

Finn, W.F. 
Fitzsimon, N. 
Fleetwood, H. 
Fryer, R. 
Gaskell, D. 
Gillon, W, D, 
Grote, G 


Guest, J. J. 
Gully, J. 
Hall, B. 
Ilandley, B. 
Handley, H. 
flawes, B. 
Hawkins, J. HH. 
Harvey, D. W. 
Hay, Colonel 
Hill, M.D. 
Hodgson, J. 
lodges, T. L. 
Hornby, E.G. 
Hughes, H. 
Humphrey, J. 
Hurst, R. UL. 
Hutt, W. 
Incham, R. 
Ingilby, Sir W. 
James, W. 

Jervis, J. 
Kennedy, J. 
King, FE. B. 
Lalor, P. 
Lambert, I. 
Lambton, [1. 
Leech, J. 
Lefevre, S. 

Lister, FE. C. 
Lloyd, J. H. 
Locke, W. 
Lushington, Dr. 
Madocks, J. 
Marjoribanks, S. 
Marshall, J. 
Marsland, T. 
Maxwell, J. 
Methuen, P. 
Molesworth, Sir W. 
Morrison, J. 
Mullins, FP. W. 
Nagle, Sir R. 
O’Brien, C. 
O’Connell, Daniel 
O’Conuell, C. 
O'Connell, Maurice 
O’Conuell, Morgan 
O’Connor, Don 
Oliphant, L. 
Oswald, 1. 
Oswald, R. A. 
Palmer, C.F. 
Palmer, General 
Parker, J. 

Parker, Sir H. 
Parnell, Sir If. 
Parrott, J. 
Pendarves, E. W. 
Penleaze, J.S. 
Philips, M. 
Plumptre, J, P 
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Potter, R. 
Pryme, G. 
Pryse, P. 
Richards, J. 
Rider, T. 
Rippon, C. 
Robinson, G. R 
Roche, D. 
Roche, W. 
Roebuck, J. A. 
Romilly, FE. 
Romilly, J. 
Ross, LH. 

Rotch, B. 
Russell, Lord 
Russell, Lord C. 
Ruthven, EF. 
Ruthven, E.S, 
Sandford, Sir D. K 
Sanford, F. A. 
Scholefield, J 
Scrope, P. 
Seale, Colonel 
Sharpe, General 
Shawe, R. N. 
Sheil, R. LL. 
Simeon, Sir R 
Sinclair, G. 
Stanley, H.'T. 
Stanley, E. J. 
Staunton, Sir G. 
Staveley, T. K. 
Stewart, Lord J. 
Stewart, Sir M. 
Strickland, Sir G 
Strutt, E 
Sullivan, R. 
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Talbot, J. H. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Thicknesse, R. 
Todd, R. 
Tooke, W. 
Torrens, Colonel 
Trelawney, Sir W. 
‘Turner, W. 
Tynte, C. J. K. 
Vernon, Hon. G. 
Vigors, N. A. 
Vincent, Sir F. 
Walker, C. A. 
Wallace, R. 
Walter, J. 
Warburton, I. 
Ward, H.G. 
Wason, R. 
Whalley, Sir S, 
Wigney, J.N. 
Wilbraham, G. 
Wilks, J. 
Wood, Alderman 
TELLERS. 
Codrington, Sir FE. 
Tennyson, Rt. Hon.€, 
PATRED OFF. 
Bainbridge, E. T. 
Beaumont, T. W. 
Chapman, M. 
Dawson, E. 
O’ Dwyer, A. 
Fort, J. 
O’¥Ferrall, M. 
Poulter, J. 
Walker, R. 
Williams, Colonel 


List of the Noxs. 


Acheson, Viscount 
Agnew, Sir A. 
Althorp, Viscount 
Anson, Colonel 
Ashley, Lord 
Astley, Sir J. 
Attwood, M. 
Baring, F. 
Baring, HH. 
Baring, A. 
Bateson, Sir R. 
Bell, M. 

Benett, J. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Bolling, W. 
Browne, J. 

Bruce, Lord E. 
Bruce, C. 
Brudenell, Lord 
Buller, E. 
Bulteel, J. C. 
Burrell, Sir C. 
Byng, Sir J. 
Byng, G. 

Caleraft, J. I. 
Callander, J. H 
Campbell, Sir H. P 


Carew, R. S. 
Carter, J. B. 
Castlereagh, Viscount 
Cayley, E. S. 
Chaplin, T. 
Chetwynd, Captain 
Christmas, W. 
Clements, Viscount 
Clive, KE. B. 
Cockerell, Sir. C 
Cole, Viscount 
Cole, Hon. A. 
Cooper, Hon. A. H. 
Colborne, R. 
Compton, 8S, 
Conolly, E. M. 
Corry, Hon. H. T 
Crawley, S. 
Crawford, W. 
Cripps, J. 

Curteis, Captain 
Curteis, H. B. 
Dalmeny, Lord 
Daly, J. 
Darlington, Lord 
Davies, Col. 
Denison, E, 
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Dick, Q. 

Dillwyn, L. W. 
Donkin, Sir R. 
Duncombe, Hon. W. 
Duffield, T. 
Dundas, J. D. 
Eastnor, Viscount 
Ebrington, Viscount 
Egerton, W. T. 


Ellice, Right Hon. E. 


Fliiot, Captain 
Estcourt, T. 
Evans, 

Ferguson, Capt. 
Feilden, W. 
Finch, G. 
Fleming, Admiral 
Foley, E. 
Forster, C.S. 


Forester, Hon. C. W. 


Fox, Col. 
French, F. 
Galway, J. M. 
Gaskell, J. M. 
Gladstone, W. E. 
Gladstone, T. 
Goring, H. D. 
Goulburn, H. 
Graham, Sir J. 


Grant, Right Hon. R. 


Grey, Sir G. 

Grey, Colonel 
Grimston, Viscount 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Ifalcomb, J. 
Ifalford, H. 
Hanmer, Col. 
Hanmer, Sir J. 
Ifardinge, Sir H. 
Harland, C. W. 
Hayes, Sir E. 
Heathcote, Sir G. 
Ileathcote, G. J. 
Herbert, Hon. S. 


Herries, Right Hon.C. 


Heron, Sir R. 
Hill, Lord M. 
Hill, Sir R. 
Hope, H. T. 
Horne, Sir W. 
Hoskins, K. 
Howard, Hon. E. 
Howard, P. H. 
Howick, Lord 
Hyett, W. H. 
Jermyn, Earl 
Johnstone, J. H. 
Johnstone, Sir J. V. 
Johnstone, Sir I’. 
Johnston, A. 
Jolliffe, Col. 
Jones, Captain 
Irton, S. 

Keppel, Major G. 
Kerry, Earl of 
Kerrison, Sir E. 
Knatchbull, Sir E. 


Labouchere, H. 
Lefroy, T. 

Lefroy, A. 
Lennox, Lord 
Lewis, Right Hon. F. 
Lincoln, Lord 
Littleton, Rt.-Hon.E.J. 
Loch, J. 

Lopes, Sir R. 
Lyall, G. 

Lynch, A. H. 
Maberly, Col. 
Mackenzie, J. A.S. 
Mangles, J. 
Marryatt, J. 
Martin, J. 

Martin, T. B. 
Mills, J. 

Miles, W. 
Milton, Lord 
Moreton, Hon. A. 
Morpeth, Lord 
Mosley, Sir O. 
Nicholl, J. 
Norreys, Lord 
Ossulston, Lord 
Oxmantown, Lord 
Palmer, R. 
Palmerston, Lord 
Pechell, Sir 8. B. 
Peel, Sir Rt. 
Pelham, Hon. C. A. 
Pepys, C. C. 
Petre, E. 

Percival, Col. 
Phillips, Sir G. 
Pigott, R. 
Pinney, W. 
Pollock, F. 

Rae, Sir W. 
Ramsden, J.C. 
Ramsbottom, J. 
Reid, Sir J. R. 
Rice, Hon. T. 8. 
Rickford, W. 
Ridley, Sir M. W. 
Rolfe, R. M. 
Ross, C. 
Rumbold, C. E. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Ryle, J. 

Sandon, Lord 
Scott, Sir E. D. 
Sebright, Sir J. 
Sheppard, T. 
Spankie, R. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Stanley, Rt. Hon. E. 
Stanley, E. 
Talbot, J. 

Talbot, W. H. F. 
Tayleure, W. 
Taylor, Rt. Hon.M. A. 
Tennent, J. E. 
Thompson, Ald. 
Thompson, P. B. 
Tower, C. T. 
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Townley, G. R. 
Tracy, C. H. 
Trevor, R. 
Troubridge, Sir E. T. 
Tynte, Col. 
Tyrell, Sir J. 
Tyrell, Col. 
Vaughan, Sir R. 
Verney, Sir H. 
Vernon, Col. 
Vernon, C. If. 
Villiers, Lord 
Vivian, Sir R. H. 
Wall, C. B. 
Walsh, Sir J. B. 
Warre, J. A. 
Watson, Hon. R. 
Wedgwood, J. 
Wemyss, Captain 


Whitbread, W. 
Whitmore, W. W. 
Wilmot, Sir E. 
Willoughby, Sir H. 
Windhan, W. H. 
Wood, C. 

Wood, G. W. 
Wood, Col. 

Wynn, Rt. Hon. C. 
Yorke, Captain 
Young, J. 

PAIRED OFF, 
Cripps, J. 
Feilden, W. 

North, F. 
Pease, J. 

Rice, Hon. T. S. 
Shaw, F. 
Sanderson, R. 


Harnours iN THE CHANNEL] Mr. 
Halcombe rese to move for the appointment 
of a Select Committee to inquire into the 
present state of the Harbours on the coast 
of Kent and Sussex, and particularly upon 
the best means of preventing the accumu- 
lation of beach at their entrance, and to 
suggest such improvements as might be 
deemed necessary or desirable for affording 
greater safety to the shipping of this coun- 
try. It was not his intention to detain 
the House with many observations, but as 
he understood there was some intention of 
opposing his Motion, he might be pardoned 
for troubling them with a short statement 
to show the necessity of the measure, It 
was a notorious fact, that, by reason of the 
accumulation of sand or beach across the 
mouths of the harbours on the Kent and 
Sussex coast, which had been suffered to 
go on without interruption, there was now 
only one harbour in that part of the king- 
dom to which ships, overtaken by stormy 
weather, could resort with safety, namely, 
Ramsgate ; whereas, if the subject had 
been properly attended to, there were the 
harbours of Dover, Folkstone, Shoreham, 
Sandgate, &c., which would be equally 
accessible. The subject was one of great 
importance to the mercantile and shipping 
strength of the country, and he undertook 
to say, that the course which he wished to 
be adopted would be attended with very 
little expense. If the House granted him 
this Committee, he would promise to bring 
before them the testimony of several emi- 
nent and ingenious individuals who had 
devoted their especial attention to the sub- 
ject, and were prepared with plans to re- 
medy the evil complained of. He was 
aware that it might be objected to his Mo- 
tion, that, in as far as the Cinque Ports 
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were concerned, there were local Acts and 
local Boards for their respective manage- 
ment, and therefore, that interference on 
the part of this House was unnecessary. 
But the fact was, that application had been 
repeatedly made to those Boards, especially 
that for Dover, without success. 

Sir James Graham said, he was very un- 
willing to oppose a Motion which bore 
such a specious semblance of utility as that 
of the hon. and learned member for Dover. 
But he really must be allowed to say, that 
when he came to consider it, he never had 
heard a more extraordinary Motion than 
the present one. As far as he had been 
able to follow the arguments of the hon. 
and learned Member, the principal subject 
for the proposed Committee to inquire into, 
was, whether certain banks or bars which 
obstructed the entrance to certain harbours 
on the coast of Kent and Surrey, formed of 
sand or shingles, could be removed. Now, 
he must say, that he thought that would 
be a very fruitless inquiry to engage the 
attention of a Committee of that House. 
He would candidly state to the House, that 
the Board of Admiralty had lately received 
several strong applications from the Cinque 
Ports, desiring that, at the public expense, 
certain engineers should be sent down to 
carry certain improvements into execution 
which were deemed advisable. The Board, 
however, considered, that the Downs al- 
ready afforded sufficient accommodation for 
his Majesty's navy, whether in time of 
peace or war; and, therefore, that on 
public grounds there existed no pretence 
for such an outlay as would be required. 
But the fact was, the hon. and learned 
Member had, in the course of his address, 
anticipated an answer to his arguments 
which he (Sir J. Graham) thought quite 
satisfactory ; and that was, that there al- 
ready existed local Boards for the regula- 
tion of the Cinque Ports, who were much 
more competent to form an opinion on the 
subject than any Select Committee of that 
House. Under this consideration he felt 
bound to resist the Motion of the hon. and 
learned Member. 

Mr. George F. Young thought, the local 
Boards which already existed amply com- 
petent to attend to the grievances com- 
plained of. He had not discovered one 
single argument in the speech of the hon. 
and learned Member which could recom- 
mend this subject to the legislative atten- 
tion of the House. 

Sir Thomas Troubridge thought the 
subject well worthy of consideration, whe-« 
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ther, at a time when France was active in 
repairing and extending her harbours, we 
should be totally neglectful of the condi- 
tion of our own ports. He regretted, that 
the Board of Admiralty had not taken the 
subject into their own hands, and trusted 
that the House would not inconsiderately 
dismiss it, now that it had been brought 
under their notice. 

The Heuse divided, when only the teller 
rose to go forth; the division, therefore, 
was—Noes 83; Ayes 0: Majority 83. 


Hanp-Loom Weavers.] Mr. John 
Maxwell spoke to the following effect :— 
Sir,—In asking for a Committee of Inquiry 
into the causes of the distress of 500,000 
hard-loom weavers, I shall remind the 
House of the passage in the Speech of our 
gracious Sovereign, wherein his Majesty 
says, “ I shall feel it my duty to co-operate 
with you in such legislative improvements 
as may be necessary to remove any griev- 
ances under which any portion of my sub- 
jects may be labouring.” I remind the 
House of this emphatic and encouraging 
announcement, in order that these artisans 
may not impute any want of sympathy,— 
any wish to withhold them relief where a 
contrary desire is not only felt, but de- 
clared, at the very commencement of the 
Session, and in order to let the representa- 
tives of these most suffering and meritorious 
artisans know, that every proposition for 
their benefit would receive a prompt and 
willing support and sanction from the 
Crown. I am aware that there is, in this 
branch of the Legislature, a real or an as- 
sumed opinion, that no aid can be given to 
these petitioners, and that the mode of relief 
which the prayer of their petitions point 
out, would introduce a system of regulation 
of the prices of their productions and of 
their labour, which would fetter trade, and 
not secure the object they seck— the best 
wages that their employers could afford, 
without injury to the general interests of 
manufactures, and the welfare of the em- 
pire.” It is to bring this difference of 
opinion between the working classes and 
this House under discussion, that I have 
felt it my duty to move for a Committee 
of Inquiry, more particularly because many 
of these artisans have no direct representa 
tion, and therefore have a stronger claim 
to the attention of every individual in this 
assembly, who has the maintenance of ex- 
isting institutions at heart. That my im- 
pression of the justice and the expedicncy 
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may have some weight, I shall quote the 
words of Mr. Pitt on the subject of the 
Arbitration Act: ‘The time will come 
‘ when manufactures will have been so long 
established, and the operatives not having 
any other business to flee to, that it will 
be in the power of any one man in a 
town to reduce the wages, and all the 
other manufacturers must follow. Then, 
‘when you are goaded with reductions, 
and made willing to flee your country, 
France and America will receive you 
with open arms, and then farewell to our 
commercial superiority. If ever it docs 
arrive at this pitch, Parliament, if it be 
not then sitting, ought to be called 
together ; and if it cannot redress your 
grievances, its power is at anend. Tell 
‘me not that Parliament cannot, it is 
‘omnipotent to protect. The time to 
try the power of this House is arrived. 
The petitioners declare, that “it is in 
the power of any one man to reduce 
the wages, and all the other manufac- 
turers must follow.” No manufacturer will 
deny this necessity to follow reduction ; 
no theorist can deny it. I will add, that 
the hand-loom weavers are not only goad- 
ed by these reductions, but that many of 
them have fled to France and America, 
that those who have not yet fied, and 
“ have no other trade to flee to,”—are too 
ill-clothed, in many instances, to be able to 
go to church, to send their children to 
school, or to enforce those habits of life, 
aud principles of morality, without which 
this empire can neither be happy nor 
powerful. [ will leave to the manufacturers 
to say, whether we are or are not “ bidding 
farewell to our commercial prosperity.” It 
appears to me, that if there be prosperity 
to the employer, there ought not to be 
such adversity to the employed: let us at 
all events devote our immediate and fullest 
eflorts to ascertain the causes of such im- 
perfect prosperity, to demonstrate the ne- 
cessity or advantage of its continuance—or 
endeavour to make the alleged prosperity 
mutual. If the nation or the state derive 
benefit by this paralytic sort of prosperity, 
let that benefit be made manifest to these 
petitioners. Let it be proved that their 
privations contribute “ to the safety, ho- 
nour, and welfare of his Majesty and his 
dominions.” Let them have no doubt, that 
such sacrifices are beneficial to their ncigh- 
bours,—that the desire of their Sovereign 
to “ co-operate in removing their griev- 
ances,” must neither be gratified, nor 
awaken corresponding feelings in Members 
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of this House, because the interests of hu- 
manity, and the dictates of religion, im- 
pede the march of sound principles and an 
enlightened policy! Let us not for some 
temporary or abstract doctrine of political 
economy, forget the first and unalterable 
principles of good government—encourage- 
ment to virtue and industry, and the 
greatest possible happiness to the greatest 
number. If the Sabbath was made for 
man, and not man for the Sabbath, how 
much more should any mere human theory 
be made subservient to his well-being. 
It may be alleged, perhaps, against the 
proposal of these petitioners, ‘ that should 
the Legislature sanction agreements of a 
majority of manufacturers and of weavers, as 
to the price of cloth, it would do the weavers 
little or no good, and could not be render- 
ed effectual.” My answer to that objection 
is, that experience demonstrates it will do 
them some benefit. Already their un- 
sanctioned agreements—as practised for 
above a year in Paisley, and half a year in 
Glasgow—imperfect as they have been 
from want of such legislative sanction, 
have worked well—have given greater se- 
curity to the employer, and better wages 
to the employed. Nevertheless, in both 
places, these social compacts have, in one 
or more instances, been violated; and not 
without excitement and angry collision, 
accompanied with the withdrawal of the 
service of their weavers, and with the con- 
sequent loss of their trade, have the 
violators been reclaimed to the regulating 
principle. It may likewise, be assumed, 
that such agreements are “ an interference 
between masters and workmen” at vari- 
ance with freedom of trade. I deny that 
assumption to be correctly founded. On 
the contrary, I maintain, that the sanction 
of the legislature to any mutual compact of 
masters and men—if agreed to by the ma- 
jority of both—would be strictly in unison 
with the principle of all law, and the de- 
cisions of this very House —which rule 
that the minority must obey the majority. 
Moreover, the Legislature has already in- 
terfered for evil by the imposition of 
enormous fiscal burthens on the petitioners, 
not adverting to the temptation thereby 
given to prefer the employment of untaxed 
machinery instead of taxed, and therefore, 
more costly, human labour. I may be, 
however, told that the continuance of 
such a system would be impracticable—I 
answer, let the less than doubtful experi- 
ment be fairly tried. Again, it may be 


urged, that wages and prices would be 
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raised to such a height, that not only would 
the export trade be lost, but foreigners 
would supply our own market. Justly 
may I contend, that such a result could not 
happen while prices were regulated by 
masters and men conjointly, for the im- 
perative necessity of guarding against such 
an untenable rise would be obvious to both 
parties,—the weavers have expressly ad- 
mitted that necessity. Their object is 
strictly confined to one simple purpose,— 
that purpose being to secure such wages as 
the manufacturer can pay, without impair- 
ing his sales, diminishing the demand of 
purchasers, or exposing himself to the com- 
petition of some rash adventurer or rival 
manufacturer, who seeks to force himself 
into the business, or into notoriety, 
although either without adequate funds or 
competent knowledge, and perhaps with 
no better motive than to revenge himself 
on a former master for refusing to accept 
him as a partner. Sometimes, a trifling 
dispute or misunderstanding, or ambition 
to be considered the first house in the trade, 
has induced even highly respectable manu- 
facturers, (for the moment unmindful of 
the injury their unbusiness-like proceed- 
ings will ultimately bring upon themselves, 
their neighbours, and the whole population 
dependent on the hand-loom) to commence 
a career of ruinous competition, by selling 
at reduced and totally unprofitable prices. 
A case of this kind did, indeed, not very 
long ago occur—the price of weaving an 
ell of cloth was in ten or twelve days re- 
duced from 7d. to 33d.!| What was the 
result? Not only did such folly create 
excessive misery to the workmen, but 
eventually it arrested, instead of increasing, 
the sale of the manufacturer’s goods; be- 
cause the usual purchasers not knowing to 
what degree depression might arrive, de- 
clined altogether from buying articles, the 
prices of which were not regulated by the 
slightest reference to value, but by the ex- 
tent of loss each rival house could sustain. 
I do not think, that even the most ardent 
advocate of extreme free trade will say 
that such oceurrences as these are desirable, 
or will hesitate to deny, that this deprecia- 
tion was other than a waste of capital— 
putting aside all feeling of humanity. We 
see here the purchaser decline to buy, and 
we know that no consumer will take two 
articles of the same description, when only 
one is required. This is peculiarly the 
case in respect to muslins, the fair con- 
sumers of which will not expose their taste 
19 criticism, by wearing dresses of a fabric 
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out of fashion. No statesman can wish to 
see a large class of hardworking, intelligent 
men “ goaded by reductions” so origin- 
ating: he may condemn two coach pro- 
prictors who practise such a course of folly ; 
he may think the expression of such senti- 
ments sufficient. But he ought to do 
more than speak—he ought to act, where 
the welfare of the people, and the happi- 
ness of the working classes are at stake. 
It is his imperative duty to prevent the 
possibility of its existence. This lament- 
able ambition, lauded under the title of 
enterprise, may proceed from no higher 
source than an overreaching and mercenary 
spirit. The petitioners tell you, that this 
avaricious spirit exists, and that a de- 
structive practice, emanating from such 
unworthy feelings, is im extensive opera- 
tion. ‘They implore you not to leave them 
a prey to it. They do not ask you to 
force their employers to give a price for 
their labour which their employer cannot, 
with adequate profit, afford, or the con- 
sumer pay ; but they do ask you to foster 
their nascent efforts, to secure unto them- 
selves as much remuneration as their 
labour fairly entitles them to, or as ma- 
chinery and taxes will permit, and the 
alleged prosperity of commerce justify. In 
this request, let me remind the House, is 
conveyed a mark of confidence which it 
should not rashly impair, lest, like Mr. 
Pitt, these confiding sufferers may exclaim, 
“ Our powers are at an end!” Did they 
ask to be relieved from all taxes on their 
industry, the fundholder, the civil and 
military and naval servants of the State 
might refuse them inquiry. Did they ask 
for free trade in corn, sugar, woollens, or 
banking, the landowners, colonial pro- 
prietors, manufacturers, and London 
bankers, who fill this House, might be 
opposed to their request. On the contrary, 
they seck to become contributors to the 


revenue, to invigorate the markets for 


agricultural, manufacturing, and colonial 
produce ; and let me add, that neither 
Corn-laws nor protecting duties will give 
you remunerating prices, while the artizans 
from Coventry to Perth are restricted to 
half prices for their labour. They only 
ask the same protection for their property, 
which is labour, that you give to all other 
descriptions of property. Have you not 
increased the salaries of Judges, the pay of 
troops, and the value of money; fixed a 
minimum price of corn, and even on the 
fures of wherries and hackney coaches ? 
Why should man alone be excluded from 
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your system of protection? Alas! your 
very scheme of finance is based upon a 
principle hostile to his interest—as re- 
marked by Adam Smith, excessive taxa- 
tion (like the sterility of the soil, or the 
inclemency of the heavens) rendering man, 
like the field he tills, less productive to him 
who cultivates his powers of industry. For 
instance, let us look at the power-loom ; 
this machine, with one person, is able to 
perform the work of three hand-loom 
weavers ; but as the cloth made by it es- 
capes two-thirds of the taxes levied on 
articles of subsistence, it gains a premium 
to that extent in its favour. This premium 
enables it to work at such terms, that the 
business of hand-loom weaving is over- 
stocked, and inferior artisans, whose coarser 
fabrics it can produce, constantly seeking 
to press into the finer branches of the 
trade, are ever accessible to the artifices of 
gambling and reckless speculators. Yet, 
with that moderation, so remarkable in 
these men, they have not asked you even to 
tax machines so severely as you do men, 
though they had an undoubted right to do 
so! They put it to your sense of justice, 
whether you should not enable them to 
enjoy the countenance and sanction of the 
law, and to reap the benefit contemplated 
for them by a majority of the manufac- 
turers, who have the feeling, wisdom, and 
sense of honour, not to wish their work- 
men to be depressed and goaded to despair 
by useless and reckless competition. Un- 
doubtedly, those who live upon the taxes 
may exclaim, you will raise prices, and our 
money will not command so much muslin 
for our families as they now do. I answer, 
that the value of your money has been 
nearly doubled, while the wages of these 
men have fallen more than one-half; and 
I am certain, that none of you have a wife 
or daughter who would not pay a reason- 
able price for their dresses, and scorn, that 
t should be moistened by the tears of a 
mother. Indeed, I am confident that there 
are few of our political cconomists who 
would not support this motion, could I but 
bring them to view the consequences of 
their preferring theory to practice, and 
machines to men. They lose the end by 
mistaking the means of promoting the 
wealth of the nation. It is not merely 
vast exports, or unlimited freedom of trade, 
that give greatness or happiness to empires. 
It is freedom from degrading poverty,— 
freedom from its consequences, vice and 
crime,—frecdom from that inevitable in- 


security of property, disrespect for the law, 
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want of attachment to the Government, 
and mutual distrust between the different 
orders and grades of society—I say it is 
freedom from these restrictions on moral 
and national grandeur, that alone can 
confer strength abroad, and happiness at 
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home. I shall conclude, Sir, with stating, 
that there are among these petitioners 
many gallant men who have contributed to 
raise the glory of the British name—who 
have planted the standard of their country 
under Nelson and Wellington, wherever 
honour or liberty required it to wave. They 
have never hesitated to risk their life for 
their native land—they would still shed their 
blood in its defence ; but they think it hard 
to pine in daily suffering—to see their 
wives and children losing health and virtue, 
and in vain imploring those decencies of 
life which even incessant labour cannot 
procure. They feel wounded by the ap- 
parent neglect of the nation; they think 
that an adventurous life should not termi- 
nate with the loss of independence in the 
gloomy precincts of a workhouse, on the 
degrading and demoralizing pittance of 
parochial alms! Let us tell them we will 
try to find for them here a less gloomy 
future, or enable them to emigrate to some 
happier isle in the watery waste—let us, 
in the words of their own Campbell, assure 
them, 

“« That when the silent years have passed away, 
Thatwhen the eye grows dim—the tresses gray— 
These busy hands a lovelier cot shall build, 
And deck with fairer flowers their little field.” 
Mr. James seconded the Motion. Nothing 

could be more deplorable than the condi- 

tion of the hand-loom weavers ; but he did 

not think it was practicable to appoint local 

Boards of Trade to fix the price of weaving, 

without fixing the price at which the cloth 

woven must be sold. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson assured the House, 
that none could feel a greater regret for 
the situation of the poor people than he 
did; but he thought it would be extremely 
unwise and improper to consent to the ap- 
pointment of a Committee. It would be 
only leading to hopes on their part which 
could not be realized. The effect of the 
Motion of the hon. Member would also be 
the formation of local Boards of Trade, 
which would be most injurious. But be- 
sides these objections to the Motion, the 
late period of the Session constituted an- 
other. Before the necessary witnesses 
could be got up from Glasgow, and the 
Committee be ready to proceed with the 
inquiry, the Session would be so far over 
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that inquiry could scarcely be commenced 
before the Parliament would be prorogued, 
and it would be discontinued. If it were 
early in the Session, he thought it would 
have been desirable to take up the subject, 
in connection with a general inquiry into 
the state of wages of operatives throughout 
the country. He trusted, that the hon. 
Member would not persevere in his Mo- 
tion, but feel satisfied, that he had done his 
duty in having brought it forward. He 
(Mr. P. Thomson) could assure the hon. 
Gentleman, that Government would give 
the subject its best attention against next 
Session, with the view to a general inquiry 
into the state of the wages of operatives. 

Mr. Warburton did not think, that a 
subject of this nature ought to be discussed 
with such a House (there were not fifty 
Members present), and therefore he thought 
the debate should be adjourned. 

Colonel Torrens wished to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman, whether he was to under- 
stand, from what he had just said, that the 
Government had resolved on instituting, 
early next Session, a general inquiry into 
the state of the wages of operatives 
throughout the country ? 

Mr. Poulett Thomson said, that he could 
not say, that a Select Committee would be 
appointed at the commencement of the next 
Session, to inquire into the state of wages ; 
he had only said, that in his opinion it 
would be a desirable thing to appoint such 
a Committee, and that neither he nor those 
with whom he had the honour to act, were 
disposed to object to the appointment. 

Mr. Gillon said, that as not only the 
comfort, but even the very existence of 
these poor people, might be said to depend 
on this question, it surely was not too 
much to ask for the appointment of another 
day for the discussion of the subject. 

Debate adjourned. 


enn nner none — 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, May 16, 1834. 


Minutes.] Bills. Read a third time :—Court of Chancery 
(Ireland).—Read a second time -~—Burning Land (Ire- 
land), 

Petitions presented. By Lord CALTHORPE, from Holt, for 
the Repeal of the Malt Tax.—By the Duke of HAMILTON, 
from ‘Renfrew, for postponing the Consideration of the 
Ministers of Churches (Scotland) Bill for six Months; 
from the Handloom Weavers of several Places, for a Board 
of Trade, and for Relief.—By the Earl of GosForp, from 
a Presbyterian Synod in Ireland, for an Alteration in the 
form of the Oaths taken by Presbyterians; and by Lord 
ME rForp, for Renewing the Labour Rate Act.—By the 
Duke of Newcast.e and Earl Firzwitniam, from a 
Number of Places, for Protection to the Established 
Chureh.—By Earl FirzwiLi1Am, from two Places, for 
the Repeal of the Corn Laws.—By the Duke of GLoucgs: 
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TER, the Marquess of Burg, Earl FirzwittiAm, Lord 

CALTHORPE, and the Archbishop of York, from several 

Places,—for the Better Observance of the Sabbath.—By 

the Earl of CAMpeRDowN, from several Places, for an 

Alteration in the present System of Church Patronage in 

Seotland.—By the Duke of GLoucrestrr, from Segrave, 

and other Places, against the Claims of the Dissenters.— 
—By Lord WynForp, from Brighton and Tipton, against 

the Sale of Beer Act.—By Earl Firzwituiam, from a 

Number of Dissenting Congregations, for Relief to the 

Dissenters.—By the Earl of RapNor, from three Places, 

for the Redemption of Tithes. 

Warwick Borovcn Bitt.] The 
Lord Chancellor could noi avoid calling 
the attention of their Lordships to the 
state of the proceedings upon this Bill. 
They had been going on for nearly a fort- 
night, and had examined between thirty- 
five and forty witnesses, and there were 
upwards of 100 more summoned. At 
the same time a Biil had passed the other 
House, and was coming up to their Lord- 
ships, which would greatly facilitate the 
procuring of witnesses. It was of great 
importance to the honour and character 
of that House, and what their Lordships, 
on all sides of the House, he was sure 
desired, that no evidence should be given 
which was not strictly consonant with the 
established rules of legal evidence. The 
interruptions and discussions upon the 
subject, however, might be almost endless 
if they had not the advantage of knowing 
to what points the testimony of each wit- 
ness was to be directed. He thought, 
therefore, that Counsel ought to let the 
House know briefly the points to which 
the evidence was to be given. It was by 
no means unprecedented to have an open- 
ing from Counsel for this purpose ; and 
he thought it was not too late, seeing the 
magnitude of the evidence still to be 
given, to cause that course to be taken. 
Tiis was done in the Queen’s business. 
He did not mean to make any proposi- 
tion; but simply to throw.this out for the 
consideration of their Lordships. He 
should be glad to know what the noble 
Earl thought upon the subject. Sucha 
course would not lengthen, but tend much 
to shorten, the proceedings; for having 
heard beforehand the scope of a particu- 
lar witness's testimony, he should be able 
to judge more readily of the course of ex- 
amination pursued, and to step what 
was irregular, 

The Earl of Radnor said, that 
although the noble and learned Lord 
had alluded to him upon this question, be 
took no more interest in this Bill than 
any one of their Lordships. He knew no 
more of the case than they did, or of the 
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facts intended to be proved. With re- 
spect tothe feelings of his noble friend, 
who had charge of the Bill, and was absent 
from the House in consequence of an ac- 
cident which had just befallen one of his 
family, he could not speak. He could 
not undertake to give any opinion upon 
the proposal of the noble and learned Lord. 
He desired to see justice done, and that 
was all. 

The Lord Chancellor suggested, that 
the better course would be, to submit at 
once a motion to their Lordships, to the 
effect that the Counsel for the Bill should 
be instructed shortly to open their case on 
the meeting of the House after the recess, 
and to point out with as much conciseness 
as possible the further evidence they meant 
to produce, without, however, touching 
upon the testimony already given; if their 
Lordships had no objection to this course, 
he would put the motion. 

The Duke of Wellington thought, as the 
noble Lord (Lord Durham) who had 
charge of the Bill was not in his place, it 
would be better to postpone the Motion 
until it was ascertained whether or not he 
would concur in it. 

Subject dropped. 


Tue Taisn Crercy.] The Marquess 
vf Downshire presented a petition from 
the clergy of the county of Armagh and 
other parts of the north of Ireland, pray- 


ing that the time for paying the in- 
stalments on the loans made to the 
Irish clergy by the Board of First 


Fruits for erecting glebe-houses might be 
prolonged ; and setting forth, that they 
were reluctantly compelled to solicit this 
indulgence at their Lordships’ hands in 
consequence of their incomes being with- 
held from them. The late Board of First 
Fruits had been authorized by the 7 
visions of an Act of Parliament to len 

certain sums of money to the Irish clergy 
for the purpose of enabling them to build 
glebe-houses. These sums were to be 
repaid by instalments, the amount of 
which was to be regulated by the value of 
cach benefice, and for this accommodation 
six per cent interest was to be paid while 
the money remained in their hands. That 
amount was subsequently reduced to four 
per cent; but the petitioners being unable 


to obtain the incomes to which by law 
they were entitled, were not now able to 
pay either the reduced interest or the in- 
stalment due upon these loans. 


The 
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Petition stated, that the incomes of the 
clergy at the time the loans were made to 
them were much larger than those they 
possessed at present. Their means had 
been considerably diminished of late 
years, and, owing to the opposition which 
was made to the payment of tithes, they 
and their families were now reduced to a 
state of great distress. They submitted, 
that their altered circumstances ren- 
dered four per cent too heavy a rate 
of interest for them to pay, and ex- 
pressed an earnesthope, that their Lord- 
ships, taking into consideration the 
hardships they suffered, would be pleased 
to lower the rate of the interest and 
reduce the amount of the annual instal- 
ments which, under the provisions of the 
Acts of the 3rd and 4th of William 4th, 
they were called upon by the Ecciesias- 
tical Commissioners to pay. The noble 
Marquess said, that it was a hard case to 
see gentlemen belonging to so sacred a 
calling, and who had received a Univer- 
sity education, suffering the distress which 
these petitioners endured. Their case 
well deserved the attention of that House, 
and he entertained little doubt, knowing 
as he did the feelings of their Lordships 
towards the unfortunate clergy of Ireland, 
that the prayer of the petition would not 
be disregarded or remain unattended to, 
The Earl of Wicklow could not allow 
the present opportunity to pass without 
recalling to their Lordships’ attention the 
deplorable situation in which the Irish 
clergy were placed, and’ to declare for 
himself, that the relief which they sought 
was much more moderate than either their 
necessities required, or he had expected. 
They only asked that further time might 
be afforded to them for paying the instal- 
ments which had become due on these 
loans ; and, under all the circumstances, he 
hoped their Lordships would not deny a 
request that was in every point of view 
so reasonable and creditable to the peti- 
tioners who had put it forward. If pre- 
cedent were required to justify them in re- 
lieving the Irish clergy from these payments 
the Act of last Session would furnish that 
precedent. By that Act similar payments 
were remitted, and he thought the case 
which these petitioners made out was just 
as strong as that upon which the exemp- 
tion to which he alluded was founded. 
The Board of First Fruits had the power 
of making loans for two distinct purposes, 
namely, to parishes for building churches, 
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and to the clergy for erecting glebe-houses. 
These loaus were to be repaid in the man- 
ner his noble friend had stated. By the 
Act of last year parishes were exempted 
from the repayment of the sums lent to 
them ; and as the principle applicable to 
the grants made to parishes applied with 
equal force to the loans received by the 
clergy for building glebe-houses, he could 
not understand how, consistently with jus- 
tice they could continue the payments in 
the one case while they remitted them in 
the other. Just let them for a moment 
consider what the situation was in which 
the Irish clergy were placed. They 
entered upon their livings under the im- 
pression that their incomes would be cer- 
tain; that their rights would be as much 
protected as the rights of other persons; 
but what had been the result? Why, 
that, instead of receiving that to which 
they were entitled, they could get nothing, 
absolutely nothing, and were suffering the 
most unmerited distress. The measure 
now pending in another place would have 
the effect of causing a still greater diminu- 
tion in their incomes. ‘That measure 
would occasion a reduction of from fifteen 
to twenty per cent, in the revenue of cach 


living, in addition to which the Act of 


the last Session imposed upon the clergy 
several other burthens that were grievously 
felt by them. It was really quite impos- 
sible for them to pay the instalments on 
these loans. The heavy expense which 
they incurred by endeavouring to collect 
their incomes was a circumstance which, 
among others, ought not to be forgotten ; 
and if noble Lords would be at the trouble 
to consult the returns which bad been laid 
before the other House of Parliament on 
this subject, they would be convinced, uot 
only that the clergy of Ireland had much to 
complain of, but that it would be merely an 
act of justice to relieve them from this 
particular incumbrance. He, therefore, 
hoped that their Lordships would give a 
favourable consideration to the prayer of 
the Petitioners, and the ground on which 
his present appeal was founded was, that 
they would have an opportunity of insert- 
ing a clause in the Tithe-bill to effect that 
which was required of them, as that bill 


had not as yet got into Committee. 


This was, consequently, the proper time 
for adding such a clause, and surely it 
was only just that something should be 
done for these petitioners. In alluding 
to this Bill he was bound to admit that it 
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had his humble commendation. He did 
not speak of the details of the measure, 
but only of its general principle. It was 
the best and most rational measure which 
his Majesty’s Government had brought 
forward ; but even that acknowledgment 
was not saying much in its favour. He 
would, however, go a little further, and 
fully acknowledge that this Bill un- 
doubtedly did contain some really whole- 
some provisions, and it was not therefore, 
without considerable anxiety and alarm 
that he viewed the delay which it had ex- 
perienced in its progress. But he trusted 
that his Majesty’s Government would not 
allow. the Bull to be spoiled in the Commit- 
tee; that they would not hearken to the 
dictation of faction; and, above all, that 
they would not abandon a measure which 
was likely to produce so much good in 
Ireland. He would not detain the House 
any longer, except to repeat the hope 
which he had already expressed, that the 
prayer of the petition would receive the 
attention of their Lordships. 

The Marquess of Lansdown assured 
the noble Earl, that the Government would 
not abandon the Bill. The delay which 
had taken place, was not attributable to 
the Ministers, but to circumstances, and, 
had it been practicable to urge it forward 
with greater speed, steps for that purpose 
would have been taken. 

The Bishop of Derry thought, that the 
petitioners were entitled to that for which 
they asked. Nothing could possibly be 
more reasonable than the indulgence they 
solicited ; and when the situation in which 
they were placed was considered, surely 
the justice of giving an affirmative answer 
to their prayer must be obvious to every 
one of their Lordships. He rejoiced to 
find that the Irish clergy had had the 
good taste to place their petition in the 
hands of a noble Lord to whom they were 
so much indebted for the services which 
he had rendered to them, and, as they 
were suffering the most aggravated dis- 
tress, it was to be hoped that their Lord- 
ships would grant them the trifling boon 
for which they asked. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


Cnurcn Rerorm.| The Lord Chan- 
cellor presented a Petition from the city 
of Aberdeen, signed by 2,500 persons, 
containing the same prayer as that which 
he had recently presented, signed by 
48,000 persons, from Glasgow, for the re- 
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lief of the Dissenters from the grievances 
under which they at present labour. The 
noble and learned Lord said, that having 
on the occasion of presenting the petition 
from Glasgow, gone at some length into 
the subject, it would not be necessary for 
him to trouble their Lordships with more 
than a few observations at present. He 
was of opinion, that all the grievances of 
the Dissenters ought to be redressed, and 
that all the burthens and disabilities un- 
der which they laboured ought to be done 
away with; and that every facility should 
be given to them respecting marriages, 
burials, and registration. It afforded him 
the greatest satisfaction to know that an 
hon. relative of his in the other House of 
Parliament, who filled a high office in the 
Court of Chancery, had brought in a Bill 
for the purpose of establishing a general 
registry of births, marriages, and burials, 
which would be equally beneficial to 
Churchmen and Dissenters; indeed he 
would say, that it would be more benefi- 
cial to Churchmen than even to Dissenters. 
At all events, however, it would remove 
one of the justly complained of grievances 
of the Dissenters at present,—their not 
having a legalized registry of their births 
and marriages. He was happy to find, 
that the Bill in question had received the 
support of his Majesty’s Government in 
the House of Commons; and he trusted, 
that a long period would not elapse when 
they would have an opportunity of dis- 
cussing the merits of the measure in that 
House, to which occasion he would re- 
serve his observations upon it. 
Petition laid upon the Table. 


Non-ReEstpEeNcE AND PLURALITIEs.] 
The Lord Chancellor then proceeded : 
Though he was a friend to the Established 
Church of the country,—a firm supporter of 
its just dues, privileges, and rights, he always 
had been a friend to reform in the abuses 
of that Establishment, as much as the pe- 
titioners possibly could be, whose petition 
had been just laid on the Table. He 
might differ from them as to what consti- 
tuted abuses in that Establishment; but 
this he would say, that, let any thing be 
shown to be an abuse, and let an effica- 
cious remedy be proposed for it, and none 
would be found a warmer supporter of the 
adoption of such a remedy than he. 
Though it might happen, that some of 
their Lordships and the Members of the 
tight reverend Bench might materially 
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differ from him as to the kind of abuses 
that existed, and the reform which they 
required,—though he was afraid that they 
did differ upon that point, yet he was 
sure, that when he said, that if abuses ex- 
isted in the Church Establishment they 
ought to be speedily redressed, he only 
expressed a sentiment in which all the 
members of the right reverend Bench, and 
all their Lordships, cordially concurred. 
It was in consistency with these opinions, 
that he had to present to their Lordships 
two Bills, upon which he had consulted 
with the other members of the Govern- 
ment, and the object of which was, to cor- 
rect what he believed were generally ad- 
mitted to be abuses in the Church Estab- 
lishment. One of those Bills was to pre- 
vent Pluralities, and the other was to pre- 
vent the Non-residence of the Clergy. The 
first of these,—namely, pluralities, had 
long been one of the greatest abuses of 
the Establishment, a source of weakness 
to it, and a never-failing ground of ob- 


and Pluralities. 


jection, on which all the enemies of the 


Church Establishment had been always 
ready to fasten. It was an evil which, in 
his humble fopinion, was ripe for the sic- 
kle, which had attained such a magnitude 
that it should be cut down, and no longer 
allowed to mar the benefits of the Church 
Establishment. No one would say, that 
there could be a greater evil than that of 
pluralities. He would not dwell at pre- 
sent at any length upon the abuse of non- 
residence. It was an abuse which had 
crept into the Establishment since its se- 
paration from the Catholic Church, which 
Church knew of, and recognized, no such 
thing as non-residence. Non-residence, 
in fact, was contrary to the Common Law, 
and contrary to the spirit of the Canon 
Law ; and it only existed in consequence 
of various dispensations granted, to allow 
persons not to reside. This abuse had 
led to two great evils,—first, to a variety 
of Actsof Parliament on the subject ; and 
secondly, to the granting of dispensations 
upon no rational or consistent principle. 
The law said, that the clergyman should 
reside, and that if a dispensation for non- 
residence should be granted to him, it 
should be on the ground of some other 
office which he filled which rendered con- 
tinual residence on his living impossible. 
Now, chaplaincies were by law cases for 
dispensation. There were a great many 
chaplains to noblemen, to the judges, to 
the Attorney and Solicitor Generals, to 
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the members of the Royal Family, &c. 
Each of the Chief Justices had six chap- 
lains; he (the Lord Chancellor) himself 
had six. They certainly could not there- 
fore complain of the want of large spiritual 
aid; and it was their own fault if they did 
not benefit by it. But while the law in- 
tended, by limiting the dispensations for 
non-residence to such offices, to restrict 
them to the select few, those chaplaincies 
had so increased in number, that any one 
who could get a living could get in that 
way a dispensation for non-residence; and 
the consequence was, that that which had 
been originally contrary to law had be- 
come the law itself. These Bills, there- 
fore, after reciting and repealing all the 
previous acts which had been passed rela- 
tive to pluralities and non-residence, by a 
simple, consistent, and adequate enact- 
ment, provided, that the holding of plu- 
ralities and non-residence should not be 
permitted on the part of any persons 
holding ecclesiastical dignities. That 
provision was, perhaps, too ample; and, if 
their Lordships pleased, a special exemp- 
tion might be introduced with respect to 
superior dignitaries in the Church, who, 
upon various grounds, such as the neces- 
sity imposed upon them of attending their 
Parliamentary duties, could not be ex- 
pected always to reside on their livings. 
He was not so tenacious of that portion of 
the Bill, that, should their Lordships 
make an alteration in it to that effect, he 
would give it up; on the contrary, he 
would persevere init. The Bill provided, 
that all rectors, curates, and other inferior 
dignitaries, should reside upon their liv- 
ings, except for two months in the year, 
under pain of forfeiture of treble the 
amount of the value of the living for the 
time they were absent from it. The only 
dispensations granted to them by the Bill 
for absence from their livings were in the 
cases of sickness, in cases where they were 
called away to give evidence, and in cases 
where the sickness or death of any of their 
relatives, or some such necessity, pro- 
duced a temporary absence on their part, 
It was also provided in the Bill, that the 
cause of their absence must be stated on 
the face of the dispensation when it was 
granted. Their Lordships would find, that 
this Bill, regarding Non-residence, had 
been drawn up with the greatest possible 
care; he would venture to say, with greater 
care than any Bill that had been brought 
forward for the last fifteen months. The 
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other—the Plurality Bill—laid the axe to 
the root of the evil. It enacted, that no 
person should hold two livings, if one was 
above the annual value of 200/. It was 
provided, also, that where a person held a 
living under the value of 200/., and where, 
therefore, he would be allowed to hold 
another in conjunction with it, that other 
should not be above the value of 100/. or 
150/.; and that it should be contiguous 
to his other living, or, at all events, that 
the church in the one living should not be 
more than five miles distant from the 
church in the other. The exemption 
which he had stated was introduced into 
the Bill in order to meet the cases of those 
small livings, too many of which, he be- 
lieved upwards of 4,000 in number, existed 
throughout the country. The principle upon 
which he went was, that, if a living was 
large enough to support a curate, he should 
be the rector of it, instead of his handing 
over a miserable 15l. or 202. to a rector 
that did not reside. It would be said, 
perhaps, that the effect of this Bill would 
be to decrease the number of persons that 
would be educated for the Church. He 
pledged himself, that no such effect would 
follow from it. On the contrary, he was 
sure, that the same number would be 
educated for that profession when those 
regulations for putting an end to plurali- 
ties and non-residence should be put in 
force. The only exemption in the Bill 
was made in favour of prebendaries and 
canons, who would be allowed to hold 
small livings, not exceeding 100/. in value, 
in addition to their prebendal stalls and 
canonries. The noble Lord concluded by 
moving, that the Bills be read a first time. 

Lord Bexley begged to remind the 
noble and learned Lord, that pluralities 
were a legacy bequeathed to us by the 
Catholic Church, that they existed toa 
greater extent before the Reformation, 
and that they existed at present in Ca- 
tholic countries to quite as great an ex- 
tent as they did in this. He begged to 
remind the noble and learned Lord of the 
fact, that Cardinal Wolsey held the Arch- 
bishopric of York and the Bishoprics of 
Worcester and Winchester, in conjunction 
with the high offices he filled at the time 
in the State. No man could more rejoice 
than he should at seeing an effectual re- 
medy, not productive of injustice, applied 
to such an evil. He, for one, would give 
his best attention to the details of those 
Bills, 
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The Marquess of Bute was glad to find 
that Government had applied itself to 
these subjects, and he would give his best 
attention to both the measures. A Bill 
was introduced by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, two years ago, on the subject 
of pluralities, and which was lost in the 
House of Commons. He had supported 
that Bill, though he did not think it went 
farenough; and he should readily support 
the Bills of the noble Lord. 

The Earl of Radnor said, that he had 
also supported the Bill referred to by the 
noble Marquess, because it was an admis- 
sion, on the part of the Church, of the ex- 
istence of the evil. He certainly consi- 
dered it, in no respect, a sufficient remedy 
for that evil; and it was lost in the House 
of Commons because it did not go far 
enough. He trusted, that the provisions 
of the present Bill would go much further. 

Lord Wynford said, that, if the Bill 
should pass into a law, as far as property 
was concerned, the ministers of the Estab- 
lished Church would be infinitely below 
the sectarian ministers throughout the 
country. 

The Bills were read a first time. 


esos ress coee— 
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Minvurtes.] Bill. 
Indemnity. 

Petitions presented. By Sir EpwArpD KNATCHBULL, and 
Lord Esrineron, from several Places, for the Amend- 
ment of the Sale of Beer Act.—By Mr. WALTER, from 
Wantage, for placing Licensed Victuallers and Retailers of 
Beer on the same Footing.—By Mr. H1L1, from Hull, for 
Relief to the Polish Exiles.—By Mr. O'CONNELL, from 
Dublin, for the Repeal of the Spirits, Wine, and Beer 
(freland) Act; from the Law Students of King’s Inn, for 
doing away with the Law which compels Irish Law 
Students to keep Terms in London before they practise in 
Ireland; from three Places, for the Abolition of Tithes.— 
By Mr. H. Moreton, from Bisley, for the Establishment 
of Local Courts.—By Mr. Batnes, from the Dissenters of 
Shipley, against the proposed Measure respecting Church 
Rates.—By Colonel Woop, from Breconshire, for Protee- 
tion to the Established Chutech.—By Mr. Pgasg, from 
Durham, for an Arrangement with the Dean and Chapter 
as to Fines.—By Mr. Wi.ks, from a Congregation in 
Silver Street, for an Inquiry into the Causes of Drunken- 
ness.—By Sir WiLL1AmM MoLEswortH, from Penzance, 
for Triennial Parliaments; and from several Places, for 
the Repeal of the Septennial Act.—By Mr. Dawson, 
from Leicestershire, against Church Rates.—By Mr. 
GASKELL, from the Political Unions of Wakefield, against 
the Punishment inflicted on the Venders of Unstamped 
Publications.—By Lord Morpetn, from Leeds, against 
Trades’ Unions.—By Sir Earpiey Witmor, from the 
Dissenters of Birmingham, against the Church Rates Bill. 
—By Mr. Ecerton, from Gatley, for an Inquiry into the 
Causes and Extent of Druakenness.—By Lord CHARLES 
Russe. and Mr. WiGNry, from several Places and Con- 
gregations, for Relief to the Dissenters.—By Mr. SHAWE, 
from the Baptists of Broadlands Chapel, care for 
Relief to the Dissenters, 


Read a third time:—Warwick Witnesses’ 
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Portucar— Tue New Treary.] 
On Lord Althorp moving, that theHouse 
at its rising do adjourn till Wednesday, 

Sir Richard Vyvyan called the atten- 
tion of the noble Lord, the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Afiairs, to reports which 
were in circulation relative to certain acts 
of diplomacy affecting our relations with 
the kingdoms of Spain and Portugal, It 
was generally understood that a treaty 
had been entered into by the representa- 
tives of the Allied Powers of England, 
France, Spain, and Portugal for the set- 
tlement of the affairs of the Peninsula. 
By this treaty it was understood to be 
provided, that Spain was to be allowed to 
interfere in the affairs of Portugal, that 
France was to march an army into the 
Peninsula in case of necessity, and that 
England was to be also prepared with a 
fleet for the same purpose in case of need. 
Anda the object of this Treaty, it was fur- 
ther understood, was to oblige Don Carlos 
and Don Miguel to give up their respec- 
tive claims to the crowns of Spain and 
Portugal in favour of the infant heiresses. 
Such being the reported substance of the 
stipulations of this treaty, it had been fur- 
ther stated, that the Spanish General 
Rodil had crossed the Spanish frontiers 
into Portugal, and that, in consequence 
some towns had ceased to pay allegiance 
to Don Miguel, and had gone over to 
Donna Maria. It was also further re- 
ported, that the treaty in question had 
not been agreed to with such celerity on 
the part of one or more of the contracting 
Powers as had been anticipated, and that 
it had been even returned by the British 
minister at Lisbon, unratified on the part 
of the government of Portugal. He did 
not wish at the present moment, to enter 
into any discussion on the course of policy 
which had recently been adopted by his 
Majesty’s Government in reference to 
those matters, but would content himself 
with making three inquiries of the noble 
Lord, the Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 
First, whether such a Treaty as he had 
described had been entered into between 
France, Spain, Portugal, and this coun- 
try, for the settlement of the affairs of the 
Peninsula? Secondly, whether any delay 
in the ratification of that Treaty had oc- 
curred at the Court of Lisbon, or whether 
any symptoms of dissent had been mani- 
fested at the Courts of any of the con- 
tracting Powers? And thirdly, whether 
the noble Lord had been officially in- 
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formed of the fact of General Rodil having 
marched across the Spanish frontier into 
Portugal for the purpose and with the re- 
sults he had stated ? 

Viscount Palmerston said, that he 
would follow the example of the hon. 
Baronet, and not enter into any remarks 
upon the various reports which had been 
in circulation in respect to the occur- 
rences he had alluded to. With regard 
to the three questions of the hon. Baronet, 
he begged to reply, first, that he had very 
great satisfaction in being able to state, 
that a Treaty had been entered into be- 
tween the four great Powers the hon. 
Baronet had named, relative to the affairs 
of the Peninsula, and that it had been 
duly signed by the plenipotentiaries of the 
respective contracting Powers. In stating 
this to be the case, he spoke with very 
great satisfaction, and, as far as he him- 
self had been concerned in forwarding the 
negotiations, with some degree of pride. 
He would not now enter into the details 
of the Treaty in question, because, as soon 
as it was duly ratified, it would, of course, 
be laid before the House. Secondly, as 
to whether there had been any undue 
delay in the ratification of this Treaty, he 
begged to state, that three of the contract- 
ing parties had already ratified it, and 
that the ratification on the part of Por- 
tugal had only been delayed by reason of 
the forms attending such matters at that 
Court. That it would be satisfied, how- 
ever, had been officially announced to him, 
and he hoped that, in a very few days, the 
vessel which bore the document. itself 
would be in port. With regard to the 
third inquiry of the hon. Baronet, it was 
very true, that General Rodil had passed 
the Spanish frontiers, as had been stated; 
but he had done so with the full consent 
of the Portuguese government, and cer- 
tainly not with the disapprobation of the 
Government of the country. The opera- 
tion of his forces was exclusively directed 
to dislodging Don Carlos and his adhe- 
rents from the frontiers of Spain; but 
he had been perfectly neutral in respect 
to the civil contest in Portugal. The 
Spanish troops had not united in any way 
with the troops of Donna Maria against 
the party of Miguel, though many most 
important towns had taken advantage of 
their presence to declare for Donna Maria. 
He had again to repeat, that as soon as 
the Treaty was ratified, it would be laid 
on the Table of the House. 
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Mr. Baring said, that, probably, on the 
meeting of Parliament after the holidays, 
the noble Lord would be prepared to lay 
before the House an authentic copy of 
the Treaty in question. Until that was 
done, further discussion on the subject 
would be a waste of time. He could not 
help remarking, however, that the neu- 
trality said to have been observed by the 
Spanish troops in Portugal in the present 
instance was one of a most singular kind, 
considering that several fortified towns 
were taken from Don Miguel, and his ad- 
herents driven from them. He really 
thought, that the people of Portugal had 
had quite abundant opportunity of de- 
claring for Donna Maria, if they felt 
inclined, without the presence of the 
Spanish general. 

Viscount Palmerston begged to explain 
what he meant by the term “ neutrality,” 
and in reference to the conduct of General 
Rodil. He did not wish to lay any stress 
upon the word, but merely meant to state 
that, up to that period, no union had 
taken place between the forces of the two 
young queens. Of course, he did not 
pretend to disguise the fact, that the 
presence of the Spanish General had been 
of great assistance to the cause of the 
Portuguese government. 

Sir Richard Vyvyan inquired whether 
the Spanish troops had entered Portugal 
before the above Treaty had been signed ? 

Lord Palmerston : Yes; but in conse- 
quence of an understanding between the 
respective governments. 

The question of adjournment agreed to. 


Sate or Beer Acv.] Sir Edward 
Knatchbull rose to move the second read- 


(ing of the Sale of Beer Act Amendment 


Bill. He would, on this occasion, he said, 
adopt his usual course of brevity, and de- 
tain the House but a short time. ‘Though 
the subject was one of great importance, 
and one that excited the attention of the 
country, and called for loud and deter- 
mined remonstrance from vatious parts, 
yet he should not attempt to add addi- 
tional force tothe remonstrances made, or 
enlarge on the subject, by dwelling on a 
detail of the evils it had produced. Last 
Session, a Committee, which sat a long 
time, was appointed to investigate the 
subject, and was of opinion, that a provi- 
sion should be made to correct the evils of 
the present Sale of Beer Act. Every 
thing that transpired since—all the com- 
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munications made to him, and to others 
(indeed the communications made to him 
were so multitudinous that he could not 
answer them)—the whole concurrent tes- 
timony of all parties—satisfied him that a 
change was called for, particularly in the 
interest of the labourers themselves. The 
morals and the comforts of the people 
were concerned in a reformation of the 
existing law. He wished, that the poor 
should enjoy all the advantages conferred 
on them by the Act in question, which 
was passed in the first year of the reign of 
his present Majesty. He wished only for 
a confirmation and extension of those ad- 
vantages, making the operation of the Act 
what its framers intended. His Bill 
would, he hoped, have that effect, by pre- 
venting Houses being improperly kept. 
With this object in view, his Bill proposed, 
that the person applying for a license to 
open a beer-house, should produce a cer- 
tificate stating, that he was a fit person to 
keep such a house; and also a certificate 
stating, that it was expedient that beer 
should be sold upon the premises. The 
latter certificate, he proposed, should be 
signed by six householders. With respect 
to another part of his Bill, it had been sug- 
gested, that the penalties proposed to be 
inflicted for violations of its provisions 
were too large. For his own part he did 
not think so; but if, when the Bill went 
into Committee, it should appear to the 
House, that they were too large, he would 
have no objection that they should be miti- 
gated. With respect to the hours, it had 
been suggested, that the hours at which 
the beer-houses should close, ought to be 
the same at which the public-houses close 
at present. That would be, in his opinion, 
too large a privilege ; but as that question 
did not materially affect the principle 
of his Bill, he thought it might be advan- 
tageously postponed for the consideration 
of the Committee. There was also a 
clause in the Bill, empowering the civil 
authorities to enter these houses at any 
time. These were the principal powers 
of the Bill, and, having adverted to them, 
he would move that it be read a second 
time. 

Mr. Fysche Palmer said, whether it 
were proper or not that some new police 
regulations should be imposed with regard 
to the beer-shops, the enactments of the 
present Bill were quite uncalled for. He 
was prepared to contend, that, by the four- 
teenth clause of the existing Act, sufficient 
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power was given to the Magistrates to put 
a stop to irregularities. Under that clause, 
the keepers of beer-shops were liable, 
if they permitted drunkenness in theit 
premises, to a penalty on the first convic- 
tion, to an increasing penalty on the 
second conviction, and to lose their license, 
and be incapacitated from opening a beer- 
shop again on the third conviction. Yet, 
strange as it might appear, there was 
scarcely an instance since the passing of 
the Act in which the keeper of a beer-shop 
had been subjected to those penalties. 
Hon. Gentlemen might doubt it; but it 
was a fact. He supposed the Magistrates 
acted towards the keepers of beer-shops 
on the principle described in the vulgar 
saying, ‘“ Give them rope enough, and 
they will hang themselves.” He had 
great objections to the Bill. By the 
very first clause it would annihilate all 
the benefits derived from the existing Act, 
towards which he might be excused for 
having some partiality, as he was one of 
its most anxious supporters and _pro- 
moters. The object of that Act was to 
put an end to the monopoly enjoyed by 
the great brewers which had become gene- 
rally complained of, and thereby to secure 
to the consumers of beer a better and 
cheaper beverage. The Act accomplished 
that, and, at the same time, a greater 
amount of comfort was secured to the 
labouring poor. Before the House con- 
sented to the second reading of this Bill, 
they ought to take into consideration two 
points. First, how it would affect the 
comfort of the labouring classes secured 
to them by the existing Act; and se- 
condly, the sacrifice it would involve of 
capital that had been invested in the es- 
tablishment of the beer-shops. The Act 
now in force had taken out of the hands 
of the Magistrates the power, and conse- 
quently the patronage, they before pos- 
sessed. Such being the case, the general 
body of the Magistracy, and he regretted 
to say, he must even include many of his 
brother Magistrates, had entered into what 
was almost a combination—he might at 
least say, that they had come to a deter- 
mination to destroy the Act. This Act 
was highly advantageous to the public, if 
not to the Magistrates. If a poor man 


had no fire at home, he went to the beer- 
shop. Yes, he went to the beer-shop, 
where, in a comfortable house, and ata 
comfortable fire, he sat for an hour and 
refreshed himself. The beer-shops, then, 
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had been a source of great comfort to the 
labouring poor. He would ask the House 
whether, except under very aggravated cir- 
cumstances, it was prepared to say, that all 
the money which had been expended in 
establishing these places of resort, should 
be thrown away? Even as regarded the 
revenue ofthe country, the Act had been 
beneficial. It had raised the price of 
malt 5s. per quarter, immediately on pass- 
ing, and another 5s. per quarter since. 
The consumption of beer had increased, 
and both the revenue and the agricultural 
interest had been benefited by the Act. 
Was not that a reason of some little 
weight why the Act should not be 
altered? He repeated, that the present 
Bill was calculated to destroy entirely the 
Beer Act; to require six sureties rated at 
102. each would operate, in many places, 
as a complete prohibition to establish a 
beer-shop. He should, under this cir- 
cumstance, move, as an Amendment, 
‘‘ That the Bill be read a second time that 
day six months.” 

Mr. Warburton said, he rose to second 
the Amendment. In confirmation of 
what his hon. friend had just stated, 
that from the first passing of the Act 
there was a determination or combination 
on the part of the Magistrates to defeat the 
Bill, he would appeal to the evidence 
given before the Committee by Mr. Bel- 
lingham, the clerk of the Magistrates of 
the county of Sussex, who stated, that 
within three months of the passing of the 
Act, from all the Petty Sessions, circulars 
were sent round to the parish officers, 
requiring fronythem reports as to the man- 
ner in which the Act had operated. Thus 
it appeared, that even so early the system 
of espionage was commenced, and persons 
under the influence of the Magistracy 
were encouraged to find defects in the 
Act. Was not this astrong proof in con- 
firmation of the statement of his hon. 
friend? If any one looked into the Re- 
port of last Session on the Beer Act, they 
would see with some surprise, that of the 
witnesses examined, there was scarcely one 
of those persons interested in maintain- 
ing the cheap sale of beer. Why were not 
some of the consumers called? Was it 
proper to examine a majority of parish 
officers alone as to this point? Out of 
fifty-six witnesses, what did they find, 
there were thirteen Magistrates, one 
mayor, three Magistrates’ Clerks, three 
police officers, three victuallers and re- 
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tailers of spirits, and one proprietor of 
a beer shop,—one, mind, who described 
himself so, but who came, not from a 
country district, but a town. Some wit- 
nesses ought to have been called who 
were connected with the country districts, 
and able to speak to the convenience 
which the poor derived from the Act. It 
might surely have been expected, that a 
few of the labouring consumers would 
have been examined; but not one had 
been called. In the parts with which he 
was best acquainted, which were the 
towns, the Act had been productive of 
nothing but benefit. He observed, that 
the Magistrates gave as one reason why 
the Act required alteration, that the beer 
supplied by the beer-shops was bad ; 
another reason was, that the excessive 
tippling which took place in them was in 
a high degree objectionable. Why, what in- 
consistency there was in allthis! At one 
and the same time, the beer was very bad, 
and yet great quantities were consumed. 
There was another point which these same 
gentlemen appeared much to delight in. 
The beer, they said, should be home- 
brewed beer, and not that which the 
brewers supplied. Now, would the beer, 
if brewed at home, be better or worse ? 
It was admitted, that the home-brewers 
could not compete as to expense with the 
public brewer. Inasmuch, then, as the 
public brewer could brew at a cheaper 
rate, was it not reasonable to conclude, 
that he would furnish better beer than the 
home-brewer could afford to brew. The 
contrary proposition was another of the 
numerous inconsistencies offered on this 
occasion by the opponents of the Act. It 
appeared to be desired to prevent the 
brewer from assisting in establishing beer 
shops; but the attempt would fail. No- 
thing was more general in this country 
than for those who were engaged in retail 
business to be backed by the wholesale 
dealers, who generally commanded the 
capital, and were anxious to employ it. 
If they rendered it illegal for the great 
brewer to supply the beer, he would advance 
the necessary capital under the pretence of 
supplying malt, which, of course, the 
home-brewer must consume. The oppo- 
nents of the Act objected to what they 
called the tippling that resulted; but 
why did the Legislature sanction the 
establishment of such houses at all, if it 
were not with a view to an increased 
consumption of the article. Nothing 
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could be more unequal in its operation, 
than the clause of the Bill now before the 
House, which rendered necessary the cer- 
tificates of six rate payersto the amount of 
102. He would take the Return of the 
Poor-laws Commissioners as to the popu- 
lation of the parishes in this country. 
Out of 15,000 parishes, half had a popu- 
lation under 300. Now ought there to 
be required the same number of 104. 
rate-payers to certify out of a parish in 
which there were but 300, as would be 
required from a large parish like Mary- 
la-bonne? But, in some of the smaller 
parishes, if they excluded the clergyman 
and excluded the Magistrates, and one or 
two of the principal farmers, where were 
the certificates to be obtained from ? 
And be it remembered, such parties as he 
had named were not those who generally 
were very disposed to favour applications 
to establish such houses. Some of the 
witnesses examined stated, that there were 
parishes in which only five or six 104. 
rate-payers could be found. The num- 
bers might be insufficient, then; or, before 
a beer-shop could be established, every 10/. 
rate-payer in the parish must have signed 
a certificate. There was one clause of 
the Bill, to which he desired to call par- 
ticular attention. It seemed to have been 
intended to make it a very stringent clause, 
but it would be found to be inoperative. 
It was enacted, that ‘‘ if any person who 
was licensed should, with the intent to 
evade the provisions of the Act, permit 
any person to carry away any beer for the 
purpose of its being drunk in any other 
house, or in any tent, or in the open air, 
within the distance of 100 yards of such 
licensed house, the person selling the same 
should be subject to the penalties of the 
Act.” He begged the House, especially 
to mark the words ‘ with the intent to 
evade the provisions of the Act.” ‘ With 
the intent !”—How could the beer retailer 
know whether the beer was intended to 
be drunk within 100 yards of the premises 
or aot? This provision would be just as 
ineffectual as was a similar clause con- 
tained in a former Bill. 

Viscount Howick concurred in one part 
of the argumentof thehon. Gentleman who 
had just sat down; and, also, in a part of 
the argument of the hon. Member who 
preceded him. He quite agreed with 


them as to the great advantages that had 
resulted to the public from breaking up 
the monopoly which was formerly possessed 
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by the great brewers. In obtaining for 
the consumer a free and full supply, there 
was secured a great, he might say, an 
inestimable advantage to the labouring 
population of this country. But, at the 
same time, he must be permitted, though 
he did so unwillingly, to express his con- 
currence with the hon. Baronet opposite, 
who stated, that these advantages had not 
been obtained without there having result- 
ed some very serious inconveniences. He 
had at a former period stated his feeling, that 
much of the mischief which was attributed 
to the beer-shops was occasioned by other 
causes, and by causes much more deeply 
seated in thesocial condition of the country, 
than the mere establishment of places to 
drink beer. But, at the same time, it seemed 
to him, that the evidence which had been 
received from so many quarters was too 
strong, and too completely concurrent, to 
leave any doubt that, if the abuses were 
originally to be traced to a deterioration 
of the morals of the people occasioned by 
other circumstances, this Beer-shop Act 
unquestionably extended that demoraliza- 
tion. He believed, therefore, that it was 
necessary that some means should be 
taken to check the existing mischief. 
They could not allow these beer-houses 
to continue to be made what they fre- 
quently were,—viz., brothels, gaming- 
houses, and places for the resort of the 
worst of characters, The hon. member 
for Reading said, if a necessity for legis- 
lative interference existed at all, it was to 
be attributed to the strange perverseness 
of the unpaid Magistrates, whose object 
was, to give the keepers of the houses 
rope enough to hang themselves; but he 
agreed rather with the hon. Baronet, who 
stated, that the defect in the existing law 
was the difficulty of carrying it into exe- 
cution. There were offences which, in 
that Act, were sufficiently defined, and 
sufficient penalties were affixed to them; 
but the misfortune was, that these penal- 
ties were not enforced. The hon. mem- 
ber for Reading declared, that they were 
not enforced, because of this strange per- 
verseness of the Magistrates, but the 
failure was surely to be referred to a dif- 
ferent cause. However zealous the Ma- 
gistrate might be — however sincerely 
anxious to put down abuses, he could not 
act with effect, except when information 
was given to him of the existence of the 
offence; and if they attempted to cure 
the evil complained of by remedying this, 
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they would find themselves engaged in a 
complicated inquiry that would lead them 
far beyond the limits of the Bill. The 
want of some local machinery for carrying 
this law into full effect was felt, not only 
in this, but in a multiplicity of instances. 
What was every man’s business was no 
man’s business. No man incurred any 
responsibility by neglecting to lay an in- 
formation for an offence—no man felt 
that such an omission was a fault. On 
the contrary, it was an unpopular office 
for any one to undertake the prosecution 
of offenders against the public interests. 
If, then, we waited for the cure of evils 
till this defect in the organization of the 
country was remedied, we should have a 
long time to wait. He believed, that 
something more immediate and more 
effectual was necessary. He next came 
to the consideration of what that remedy 
ought tobe. It was admitted, that the 
various offences which might be com- 
mitted by the keepers of beer-shops were 
provided against by the present Act; but 
it was notorious, that the houses were 
nevertheless, not properly conducted. 
What remained for them todo? There 
appeared to him to be no alternative but 
to adopt the principle of the hon. Baronet 
opposite, investing in the hands of those 
most interested in maintaining good order 
a discretionary power to prevent the open- 
ing of such houses, or their continuing 
them open, by persons who were notori- 
ously guilty of the misconduct which had 
been imputed to the keepers of some of 
these houses. That was the main principle to 
which he understood the hon. Baronet to 
desire to obtain the assent of the House, 
and so far he entirely concurred with him. 
They ought not, however, to diminish the 
free supply of beer to the legitimate wants 
of the inhabitants of any district; and it 
was their duty to prevent the abuses at 
present complained of, to do which it 
would be necessary to place a discretion- 
ary power in the hands of the principal 
inhabitants of the parish. But when he 
came to the mode of carrying that prin- 
ciple into effect, there was a difference 
between the hon. Baronet and himself. 
He was as much averse to the proposition 
respecting the certificates, as the hon. 
member for Bridport could be. He be- 
lieved, from the evidence which had been 
taken before the Committee of last year, 
that, to require certificates from six in- 
habitants, rated at 10/., would, in a num- 
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ber of places, forbid the opening of beer- 
houses, however well conducted. In 
many parishes there were not six houses 
rated to that amount. There were still 
more in which the number did not exceed 
six, or eight, or ten. And there were even 
a much greater number in which the 
whole were under influences, or under the 
decided and immediate influence, of one 
or two individuals. The consequence, 
therefore, of this provision, as it now 
stood, would be to enable, in a great 
many parishes, one or two persons, from 
prejudice or caprice, to prevent either an 
obnoxious individual, or unexceptionable 
individual, from opening a beer shop, or 
from continuing one that had been open- 
ed. That would lead to a state of things 
not at all desirable. He feared, that a 
great destruction of capital would inevit- 
ably follow. He feared, that the loss of 
comfort which the labouring population 
would thus sustain—of comfort to which 
they had been now for some time accus- 
tomed—would provoke feelings that it 
would not be politic in the House to give 
rise to. He could not help thinking, that 
the object of the hon. Baronet must be 
to obtain, by means free from objection, | 
the end he had in view. What he had to 
suggest was, to leave the original grant of 
the licences in its present state, and to 
give to the vestry of any parish, on com- 
plaint being made to them, a discretionary 
power of ordering the beer-shop to be 
closed, when it was notoriously necessary 
that it should be. The effect of this 
would be, to give the power into the same 
hands as the hon. Baronet proposed to 
place it in; but there would be a differ- 
ence in the mode in which the power 
would operate. In granting licences, a 
man felt he was doing that which was vo- 
luntary—that there was not the sinallest 
obligation on his part to issue the licence 
—that he was responsible to no law—not 
even his own conscience would tell him 
that he was doing anything improper in 
refusing to grant the licence. They could 
only expect men to sign the certificates if 
they were favourable; and that was too 
much to expect in some instances. But 
the very same individuals who would not 
actually co-operate for the opening of the 
house, if called on as honest men, to say 
whether, in their opinion, the beer house 
was properly or improperly conducted, 
would, in the majority of instances, 
give a fair answer. Entertaining these 
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views, he proposed to provide, in place 
of the provision of the hon. Member, 
that six rated inhabitants should be 
at liberty to make a formal complaint 
to the vestry of any parish, that any par- 
ticular beer-house was improperly con- 
ducted; and the vestry, on that complaint, 
should be empowered by a majority of 
two-thirds to order the license of that 
house to be cancelled. He hoped the 
House might thus obtain what was de- 
sired, in a manner not liable to those 
strong objections which attached to the 
proposition of the hon. Baronet. In large 
and populous parishes the provision he 
suggested, would, he believed, be a much 
more effective restriction, than that con- 
templated in the hon. Baronet’s Bill. It 
was well known, how loosely people fre- 
quently acted in signing certificates of 
character. A man would do it for his 
friend almost without consideration. These 
certificates would, in general, rather prove 
that the person obtaining them, had six 
friends inhabiting houses in the parish, 
and paying 10/. a-year in rates, than that 
he was a proper person to be allowed to 
open a beer-shop. The course he pro- 
posed to himself on the present question 
was this; he would support the second 
reading of the Bill now before the House, 
and he should do so, in the hope that the 
hon. Baronet would concur with him in 
his views when they went into Committee 
on the Bill. He was encouraged in this 
hope, because they both agreed in the 
propriety of preserving a free trade in 
beer, and also, because the hon. Baronet 
was as anxious as himself to put down 
the existing abuses. He would once more 
repeat, that a strong opinion had been 
expressed in this House, that they must 
look to other and more effective means to 
eradicate that vice and profligacy which 
were so general in the southern parts of 
this kingdom. He trusted, that a measure 
now going through this House would do 
much to accomplish that object. They 
should put an end to this monstrous state 
of things, in which, not only were impro- 
vidence and vice exempted from the pun- 
ishment intended for them by the natural 
constitution of society, but which inflicted 
the punishment due to those vices, on 
individuals who were the possessors of the 
opposite virtues. By the present system, 
the more honest and frugal labourer—be- 
cause he was honest and frugal, and had 
accumulated a small sum of money, was 
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condemned to pass his time in unwilling 
idleness. There were more instances than 
one, of labourers possessing means, being 
jeered at by their companions, who, ad- 
dressing them, would say, “ Ah, till you 
follow our example, and spend your hoard 
in the ale-house, you will never get work.” 
That system, he hoped, would be put an 
end to, and in stopping it, they would cut 
up by the roots the improvidence and vice 
from which incalculable mischief sprung. 
He further relied on their pursuing the 
same great and beneficent end by instruct- 
ing the lower orders ; amongst whom, he 
hoped, they would spread, not that species 
of knowledge which was difficult of ac- 
quirement, but the more useful knowledge 
of their duties and true interests as mem- 
bers of society. 

Sir Edward Codrington supported the 
Amendment. He knew, that in towns 
the Beer Act had worked well. In De- 
vonport, the people had deserted the 
public-houses, and, after taking what re- 
freshment they required, at these beer- 
shops, they went to the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tution. He would never consent to have 
the present system broken down, because 
it was supposed that a few evils arose from 
it in country places. 

Mr. Heathcote would support the second 
reading of the Bill, but would not pledge 
himself to all of its provisions. He 
decidedly thought, that to put a stop to 
a full and free supply of beer, would be 
to injure greatly the agricultural interest. 
Since the present law had been in opera- 
tion, the consumption of barley and malt 
had increased two-fifths. The hon. mem- 
ber for Reading had talked much of the 
comforts enjoyed by the poor man under the 
present law. He had said, that the poor 
man in the beer-house found a blazing 
fire, while he left at home a cheerless cold 
hearth. That might be very well for the 
man—but what became of the wife and 
the children? He denied, that that was a 
system contributing to the comforts or 
the happiness of the poor, which induced 
the man to leave his home. The object 
of beneficent legislation was, not to pro- 
mote such a system, but to clothe the 
home itself of the poor man with comfort. 
Then the hon. member for Reading had 
talked about the Magistrates giving the 
beer-houses rope enough, so that they 
might hang themselves. He thought, 
that the hon. Member had taken rope 
enough, and fairly strangled his own ar- 
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gument. The hon. member for Bridport 
had objected to interfering with the law, 
on the ground, that the present law fa- 
voured home production and good beer ; 
but surely, it was rather inconsistent in the 
hon. Member so to argue, as he wished to 
introduce molasses into the making of 
beer. He thought, the Bill had worked 
well in large towns, but that in agricultu- 
ral districts, the law required alteration. 

Lord Ebrington said, that if the mea- 
sure were calculated to abridge the com- 
forts of the poor man, he should be the 
Jast to support it; and it was with the 
same regard for the poor, that he sup- 
ported the Bill at present in operation. 
But, though he would not abridge the 
comforts of the poor man, still the increase 
of drunkenness, and its consequent evils, 
called for some check. The noble Lord 
read a letter from a gentleman on whose 
veracity, he said, he coald depend, stating 
that in the writer’s part of the country, 
the evil of drunkenness had arisen to a 
fearful height. In some of the public- 
houses, the apprentices, both male and 
female, were accommodated with beds; 
that the employers could not trust their 
agricultural servants to take care of the 
eattle; and that the ploughmen were 
drunk in the fields, whilst their families 
were starving at home. It also added, 
that the number of improper houses had 
greatly increased. In this state of things, 
he would most cordially support the Bill 
of the hon. Baronet; who was, in his 
opinion, entitled to the thanks of the 
country for the paramount benefit it was 
calculated to confer. 

Sir George Strickland said, that no 
person could be more desirous than he 
was, to check the evil of drunkenness, 
which all must admit was advancing with 
rapid strides. But, though as much op- 
posed to the evil as the hon. Baronet, he 
questioned, whether the present Bill was 
the best mode of meeting and checking 
it. In his opinion, the best remedy would 
be, to subject public-houses to a stricter 
system of police. Was it fair, so recently 
after the passing of the Beer Bill, to in- 
terfere thus with the property of thirteen 


thousand persons; who, on the faith of 


that Bill, and never calculating on so 
quick an alteration of the measure, were 
induced to vest their all in business, which 
would be very much affected, if not de- 
stroyed, by the Bill before the House ? 
In so short a period as three years, it was 
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not fair to turn round, and say to those 
persons, ‘‘ We were mistaken in our legis- 
lation—we are compelled to alter it, even 
though you and your property may be 
swamped by the change.” If, indeed, the 
evil were so great as to produce an over- 
whelming necessity for legislation, there 
might be some excuse; but he must con- 
fess himself too conservative to induce 
people first to invest their capital in 
a certain way, and then turn round 
on them and say they must pay the 
penalty of an error not their own. Such 
legislation as that was not calculated to 
sustain the credit of the House. Another 
objection to the Bill was, that it was 
clumsy in its machinery. What was the 
object of taking the power from the Ma- 
gistrates, and putting it into the hands of 
six ten-pound householders? Why, in 
large towns, any man, no matter who, 
could procure these; whilst, in less po- 
pulous districts, there might not be so 
many ten-pound householders in the 
parish. ‘The latter person, too—the man 
who resided ina thinly-populated district, 
—would be completely at the mercy of 
six or eight of his neighbours. This in- 
equality in the Bill was a very severe 
erievance. There was another strong ob- 


jection in the necessity of annual renewal 


imposed by the Bill, if six 102. householders 
thought it “requisite.” This was very 
yavue. Now, he was one opposed to all 
descriptions of intoxicating liquor, wine, 
beer, or spirits; and, in his opinion, fer- 
mented liquors were by no means requi- 
site; but still he would not think of pre- 
venting the opening of shops for the 
sale of them. The noble Lord (Lord 
Howick) proposed to vest the power in the 
parish vestry; but this was exactly the 
same as the 10/. householder proposition, 
as they were one and the same class. 
Let some measure be brought forward for 
subjecting this class of houses to a better 
system of police, and it would be found 
the best remedy for the evil. This would 
be a more useful mode than a return to 
the old licensing system. It was bad 
policy to press upon the beer-shops. It 
was butrunning down the small game, whilst 
the crying disgrace, the great and leading 
evil, of the gin-shops, where that destruct- 
ive and nauseous poison was administered, 
remained untouched ; and which were not 
only opened every day in the week, but 
also profaned the Sabbath with their un- 
~ —_ 
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Major Handley thought it would be a 
far better mode to revive the old system, 
with more stringent severity, at the same 
time investing Magistrates with enlarged 
powers. lle agreed, that it would be an 
extreme hardship to those who invested 
their property in business, relying on the 
former Act, if the present Bill were al- 
lowed to pass. Many interests, which 
had grown up under the Act now in 
operation would be severely affected ; and 
he remembered the same argument having 
been urged when the existing Act was 
under consideration. Legislation should 
rather be directed to the public-houses 
than the beer-shops. |The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman here read a table, 
showing a great increase of the former as 
compared with the latter.] He protested 
against these so frequent alterations of the 
law; being of opinion, that bad laws fixed 
would be even better than these continual 
The evil would, if means were 
adopted to improve the condition of the 
people, remedy itself. He remembered a 
regiment, which had been stationed for 
some time in the North of France, the 
soldiers of which, on being removed lower 
down to the wine-countries, were drunk 
every day. This continued for a month ; 
but when the novelty wore away, the prac- 
tice ceased. ‘The practice of getting 
drank was, at one period, not confined to 
the lower classes; and some gentlemen 
might remember the time when they 
thought it something to drink three bottles 
of wine. The labourer now thought 
there was some distinction in consuming a 
quantity ; but it was to be hoped a better 
tone of society would succeed. 

Lord Sandon was very much surprised 
to hear it asserted, as it had been in the 
course of the debate, that beer-shops had 
not increased to near the extent alleged. 
it so occurred, that he held in his hand a 
petition, which originated at a public 
meeting held in Liverpool, over which a 
gentleman intimately acquainted with the 
working of the Beer-laws had presided. 
At that meeting, almost all the speakers 
hore testimony to the fact, not only that 
beer-shops had increased to a frightful 
extent, but that the consequence of such 
increase was highly detrimental to the la- 
houring classes of the community; and a 
very general wish was expressed, that the 
Legislature would at onee interfere to 
abate the aussance. As the subject had 
been already sufficiently debated, he would 
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not take up the time of the House longer 
than to say, that he gave his most cordial 
support to the Bill. In some few respects 
modifications might be expedient; but 
still, seeing, as he did, in the measure the 
elements of the greatest improvement, he 
thought he was justified, not only in giv- 
ing it his own support, but in-ealling on 
the House-—if they entertained any respect 
for morality —if they entertained any 
respect for the good of the people—to 
pass it through the second reading, and 
give an opportunity for any alterations 
which might be requisite in Committee. 
Mr. Buckingham spoke as follows :— 
Sir, if this were a question between the 
monopoly of the brewers and a free trade 
in beer, I should not hesitate to give ny 
entire support to the latter. If it were a 
question between the sale of ardent spirits 
and the consumption of malt liquor, | 
should also give the preference to the 
last, as being the least noxious of the two. 
But it is a question between public con- 
venience aud public morality ; and T can- 
not, therefore, for a moment hesitate as 
to which | should give my support. The 
hon. member for Reading (Mr. Palmer) 
eulogized the present system of multiplied 
beer shops, by saying, that they afforded, 
in their warm fires and pleasant beverage, 
a great comfort and relief to the labouring 
man; that was his description of their 
benefits. Sir, | heard this with as much 
pain as surprise, for it indicates a low 
tone of morality indeed, and a lamentable 
degree of selfishness in the labouring 
population of England, if their enjoyments 
are made to consist mainly in a comfort 
and relief of which they alone are the 
partakers, and of which their wives and 
families do not participate in the slightest 
degree. Nay, not only do they not par- 
ticipate in the supposed pleasure, but they 
are greatly injured by it; first, by the 
absence of the husband and father from 
his natural home, and next, by the ex- 
penditure of that which would make the 
home a scene of comfort to all, in the 
wasteful and useless dissipation of the 
beer house. If there were no other argu- 
ment than this against the present system 
—that it drew husbands away from their 
wives, and fathers from their children, and 
made their homes comfortless by an ex- 
penditure of what belonged to all for the 
selfish enjoyment of one only among the 
vumber, [| should deem this conclusive, 
and should, therefore, hail any measure 
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which had a tendency to correct so great 
an evil. The advocates of the present 
system, who defended it on the ground of 
its affording increased comforts to the 
poor, ought, I think, to have shown, first, 
that the beer now supplied for their use 
was either better in quality, or cheaper in 
price, than that furnished by the larger 
public houses before these smnaller beer- 
shops were established, They have not 
even attempted it, and if they had, they 
would have failed ; for it is notorious, that 
it is the same great brewers generally who 
furnish the beer, as no small brewers 
can successfully compete with them, from 
the vast advantage which large capital 
affords to that process; and that the 
quality is not improved, or the price 
diminished in the slightest degree. ‘To 
be sure the hon. member for Bridport 
(Mr. Warburton), was facetious enough 
in his endeavour to show that the two 
complaints made against the beer-shops 
—first, that the beer was bad in quality, 
and, secondly, that men got drunk upon 
it, were incompatible with each other, 
and could not both be true. But with all 
deference to the much greater experience 
of that hon. Gentleman, I must say, that 
I can readily believe them both. It is by 
no means necessary that an intoxicating 
drink should be good to ensure its con- 
sumption in large quantities; and many 
hon. Members who hear me, will, no 
doubt, readily admit, that the very worst 
wines find ample consumers ; and that 
they often produce intoxication in a greater 
degree than wines of a better quality. 
Indeed my own experience would induce 
me to say, that they who are most choice 
in the excellent quality of their wines, are 


generally most temperate in the use of 


them; while, to the hard drinker, nothing 
that is strong, fiery, and intoxicating, 
comes amiss. The beer may, therefore, 
be very bad; and yet there may be great 
tippling and much intoxication from it 
nevertheless. [I was somewhat amused 
by the sensation of surprise created by 
the observation of the hon. Baronet, one 
of the members for Yorkshire (Sir George 
Strickland), when he asserted, that he 
did not think fermented drinks of any 
kind at all necessary for health or comfort. 
Tt was a bold assertion, no doubt, to make 
in a country where beer seems to be held 
as one of the indispensable necessaries of 
life, where even the 
seem to think that if the 


domestic servaits 


beer-barrel is 
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exhausted, nature cannot be sustained, 
unless it be speedily replenished, But it 
has been my Jot to reside for many years 
in countries where millions of pe ople exist 
who neither use, nor are even ac quainted 
vith the existence of any fermented drinks 
whatever; yet, who for personal beauty, 
vigenr, strength, health, and activity, far 
surpass the dranken portion of the popu- 

latio m of our own country. But the pre- 
sent Bill does uot go to deprive any man 
of the use of beer as a beverage if he 
wishes to have it. It merely secks to 
prevent those congregational meetings for 
the mere purpose of drinking to excess, 
which the multiplication of these beer- 
shops has so much increased. If beer be 
really a necessary of life, and is so deemed 
by the labourer, will surely account 
it no hardship to be obliged to send for 
it as for any other article of domestic con- 
sumption, and take it home to his own 
fire-side, where the eee of his wife 
and his children may add to his enjoy- 

ment. If he will not take this trouble, 

but values it only when drunk away from 
his home, then it is not a necessary of 
life to him, nor ought it to be deemed a 
hardship to place it under the restrictions 
proposed. Great stress has been laid by 
the hon. Baronet before alluded to (Sir 
George Strickland), on the destruction of 
property which this Bill will create; and, 

it is said, that after having three years 
ago encouraged the establishment of these 
beer-houses, it is too much to turn 
round so soon upon the parties, and an- 
nihilate the property thus embarked. But 
surely this is altogether a groundless ap- 
prehension. ‘The property embarked is 
not to be touched; the sale of beer need 
not, indeed, be at all diminished, as far 
as its useful and wholesome consumption 
is concerned, for to all by whom it is 
sufliciently valued to be worth the taking 
to their own houses to drink, it will still 
accessible as ever. But if, by its 
consunipt ion on the premises, drunkenness 
is encouraged, and vices of various other 
kinds promoted (and it is well known, that 
these beer-shops in remote 


h ec 


be as 


disssints are 
the nests of immorality in many shapes) 
--if the peace of society, the happiness of 
families, and the moi an of the rising 
generation be destroyed, it is attaching 
much too high importance to the rights of 
property to set these tp in opposition to 
ther reform. Wi 
these heer 


xen the law, permitting 


shops fa be establi hed. was 
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first passed, it was done under the hope 
that good, and not evil, would be the re- 
sult, and under the tacit and implied 
condition annexed to the passing of every 
law, ‘ that it shall endure as long as public 
opinion shall approve, and as it may be 
found to be not incompatible with the 
public weal.” But the moment that a 
greater mass of evil consequences are 
proved to result from the continuance of 
a law, than of good, from that moment it 
becomes the duty of the Legislature to 
apply a remedy to the evil; and even if 
some sacrifices of property were involved 
in the change, (and it is difficult to 
imagine any improvement to be made by 
change in the law, which must not involve 
some such sacrifices), the great and para- 
mount interests of the health, the peace, 
and the morality of a nation, all of which 
are invaded by the present system, are of 
much higher moment even than the 
rights of property, though I think the one 
may be preserved without any essential 
violation of the other. One hon. Gentle- 
man, indeed, the member for Boston (Ma- 
jor Handley), has so strong an objection 
to change, that he thinks, even bad laws 
when fixed are better than good ones 
liable to perpetual mutation; but though 
change without improvement is undoubt- 
edly an evil, and though the rights of 
property ought to be respected, yet, be- 
jieving that the changes proposed by this 
Bill will be a great improvement on the 
one it seeks to supersede,—believing that 
the rights of property will not be violated, 
and that public morality will be greatly 
promoted by its passing into a law,—I 
shall give my hearty and cordial support 
to its passing into a law. 

Mr. Rider thought the proposed mea- 
sure would, with some modifications, espe- 
cially as to the licensing system, be a 
beneficial one. Many crimes had arisen 
from these beer-shops. The only incen- 
diary fire that had taken place in the 
eastern division of the county of Sussex 
last year, or indeed, for three years past, 
sprung from one of these beer-shops, the 
criminal being the son of the woman who 
kept it. 

Mr. Plumptre was quite ready to give 
his support to the measure introduced by 
his hon, Colleague, to whom the House 
and the country were, in his opinion, 
much indebted for bringing the subject 
under consideration, te would not say, 
that it might not be possible to improve 
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the Bill in Committee; but, as far as its 
principle went—and with its principle 
alone the House had now to deal—he 
thought it would prove a very advan- 
tageous and important alteration in the 
existing system. He quite agreed with 
the hon. member for Sheffield (Mr. 
Buckingham) that the morality of the na- 
tion should be considered of paramount 
interest to the rights of individual pro- 
perty ; but rather than allow any obsta- 
cle to interfere in the passing of the pre- 
sent or some similar measure, he would be 
ready to vote for a grant of public money 
to remunerate those parties whose property 
was likely to be affected by its enactment. 

Lord Granville Somerset wished shortly 
to state the grounds on which he felt 
most anxious that the second reading of 
the Bill should take place. It had been 
his fate to take part in the discussion of 
the Bill, to amend which that under con- 
sideration was introduced, as also to have 
been a member of the Select Committee 
of last year, and from the acquaintance 
which those chance circumstances had 
given him as regarded the bearings of the 
Bill then in force, he did not hesitate to 
say, that its evils were mainly attributable 
toa want of sufficient attention on the part 
of the Magistracy to its clauses. He was 
however, bound in candour to say, that the 
impression left on his mind by the evi- 
dence taken before the Committee of last 
year was, that the powers vested in the 
Magistrates were not accompanied by 
those means of carrying them into opera- 
tion which alone could render them ef- 
fective. The principal of those means was 
an efficient police, without which it must 
be evident nothing could be done. In 
large towns the particular want to which 
he alluded was not so much felt, but in 
many of the agricultural parishes it had 
operated in a way to preclude almost al- 
together the success of the Bill. It ap- 
peared, by the Report of the Committee, 
that in those agricultural parishes the 
Magistrates, however desirous to execute 
the powers confided in them by the Bill, 
invariably failed, from the inability to pro- 
cure that voluntary evidence which a sys- 
tem of police could alone secure. That 
being the case, it appeared to him most 
desirable that in those parishes where 
there existed no efficient police, more 
strictness should be exercised in the selec- 
tion of persons to keep beer-houses. As 
far, therefore, as the principle of the 
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measure was concerned, he was altogether 
favourable to it, and thought the hon. 
Baronet who introduced it was well de- 
serving the best thanks of that House. 
With regard to the details of the Bill he 
thought it might be possible to suggest 
some alterations. He was of opinion, for 
instance, that it would be advisable torender 
a certificate for a Beer-shop where beer 
was not drunk on the premises unneces- 
sary. He would not, however, enter 
upon the details of the present Bill in 
the present stage, and would conclude by 
simply repeating his intention of giving 
it his support, and expressing his hope, 
that it might be allowed to pass through 
the second reading. 

Mr. Ridley Colburn thought, that the 
Beer Bill had done more to demoralise 
and disorganise the people of this country 
than any other measure with which he 
was acquainted. They had been told, 
that the establishment of the beer-shops 
would break up the monopolies of the 
great brewers, and at the same time, give 
to the working labourer cheap and good 
beer. What, however, was the result of 
that Bill? It had completely disap- 
pointed those who introduced it. Home 
brewing was scarcely found to exist, and, 
instead of breaking up the brewers mono- 
polies, the beer-shops found their way 
into the possession of those brewers. 
Those beer-shops held out to the labour- 
ing man an inducement to spend his time 
and money in the worst of company, to 
the serious injury of his wife and family, 
and frequently led him to the commission 
of the most heinous crimes. He had heard 
those opinions expressed not only by Ma- 
gistrates, but by farmers and other per- 
sons more immediately connected with 
the labouring population. That the evil 
existed there could be no doubt, and he 
saw no remedy for it but that of prevent- 
ing beer being drunk upon the premises 
where it was sold. If this regulation 
were established, and properly enforced, 
he cared not whether they reduced the 
license to 10s. or removed it altogether. 
It should be remembered that when the 
Beer Bill was first introduced, this regu- 
lation was strongly recommended, and it 
was to a departure from that recommend- 
ation that the greater part of the evils 
which had arisen out of the Bill were to 
be attributed. 

Lord Althorp would willingly support 
the second reading of this Bill, but he 
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thought that it required some modifica- 
tions; these, however, would more pro- 
perly come under discussion in the Com- 
mittee. He (the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer) had also been a member of the 
Committee alluded to by the noble Lord 
(Lord Somerset) opposite, who had, with 
so much candour admitted, that the mea- 
sure had failed in its object. But it was 
the opinion of the Committee and of the 
Government at the time, that there ought 
to be no restrictions, and that the watch- 
fulness of the police would restrain any- 
thing like impropriety. He supported 
that measure with the hope that it would 
succeed, but found by experience that he 
had been mistaken. This being the case, 
he was ready to take into consideration 
the measure proposed by the hon. Baronet 
(Sir; Edward Knatchbull). He agreed 
with him in thinking, that a certificate 
might be necessary; but whilst he as- 
sented to this, he would not have the 
power of granting it so placed as to render 
it in many cases inaccessible. It was 
proposed by his noble friend (Lord 
Howick), that the vestry should have the 
power of taking away the license upon a 
proper representation by a number of 
parishioners. He was ready to coincide 
with the recommendation of his noble 
friend, although he thought that the 
powers already vested in the Magistrate 
to take away the license were sutlicient, 
if they were enforced, but unfortunately 
they were not. A great many obstacles 
presented themselves to prevent their being 
carricd into execution. First, there was 
the difficulty of obtaining evidence, then 
there was the necessity of search on the 
part of an officer; but certainly the first 
and greatest difficulty was that of being 
able to procure evidence of any alleged 
disorder. This of itself was sufficient to 
render some other mode of proceeding 
necessary. He had not been much in the 
country since the Beer Bill was passed 
into a law; but while he was there, he 
heard complaints made against these beer- 
shops by Magistrates, farmers, and other 
persons connected with agriculture, all of 
whom were anxious some parliamentary 
remedy should be applicd. He himself 
felt the necessity of some remedy, and he 
was glad the hon. Baronet who introduced 
the Bill had taken the matter in hand, 
as there could be no doubt that, from 
his knowledge, ability, and experience, 
he would render the measure effective. 
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He admitted, that the question was one 
which ought to have been taken up by 
Ministers ; but 1 was so surrounded with 
difficulties, that they could not easily make 
up their minds respecting it. He repeated, 
therefore, that be was glad the measure 
had fallen into such good hands, and he 
was perfectly ready to give him every 
assistance in his power. 

Mr. Richards was glad to hear the 
ioble Lord opposite agree to the second 
reading, and he hoped, that by the removal 
of some little objectionable potuts in Com- 
mittee, it would be rendered eftective. 
He thought, that if it was required that 
no houses should be licensed as beer-shops 
which did not pay a rent of 20/. a-year 
or upwards, or that they were to raise the 
license from three guineas to five or seven 
guineas a-year, it would be the means of 
preventing the opening of beer-shops by 
persons of bad character in low and obscure 
situations. le agreed with those hon. 
Members who thought, that some change 
in the law was imperatively necessary, and 
he should, therefore, support the second 
reading of the Bull. 


© 


Mr. Roebuck said, that as far as he could 
see, the same diiliculty would exist in 
obtaining the information necessary to re- 
move a liceuse under the proposed Bill as 
at present; and how that difficulty was 
to be met the hon. Baronet had not ex- 


plained. The Bill made it necessary to 
produce a certificate, signed by six house- 


liolders, to obtain a license to_ seil 
beer; but what was to prevent six 
persons from combining to obtain such 
for their own benefit? Besides, 
there were many agricultural parishes in 


license 
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not always cause and effect, for they very 
often bad uo reference whatever to each 
other. Crimes were not produced by beer- 
houses or by any localities, for if men 
were bent upon crimes, and could not con- 
gregate in beer-shops, they would even 
congregate in churches or churchyards 
rather than be deterred from their purpose. 
It was not the House that made the erime, 
for criminals could and would concoct 
their crimes, if deprived of all such places 
of resort. When beer-houses had been 
put under control or surveillance, crime 
had not been found to diminish. If they 
passed this Bill, they ought to place 
licensed victualler’s houses under the 
same restraints and on the same footing 
with the beer-shops. But this they would 
not do. The licensed victuallers were, 
generally speaking, rich men, and their pro- 
perty was held sacred ; but the poor beer- 
shop man must be made to suffer, because 
he was unabie to protect himself. The 
poor man, then, would have a right to 
turn upon the Legislature and say, ** You 
have passed by the faults of the rich man 
because he is rich, and you turn upon me, 
the poor man, and punish me because I am 
poor,” 

Mr. Baring said, that if they were not 
in that measure legislating for the poor 
man, then they were vot discharging their 
duty, It was unfortunately the case, 
that the poorer classes of society were 
more addicted to drinking beer than any 
other class of the community, and they 
to be hindered fiom indulging 
When Gen- 
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_tlemen talked of beer-shops being popular 
in the country, and amongst the labouring 


which there were not more than six 10/, ; 


householders, and in some not so many. 
There was one suggestion which he wished 
to throw ont to hon. Members in consi- 
dering this question. There was a strong 
feeling abroad, that in legislating for the 


population, he denied the fact; and if in- 
quiry were to be made amongst the honest 


' jndustrious class of labourers, nine out of 


' them. 


poor, the Members of that House were 
not actuated by very liberal feclings. He | 
wished, that this feeling might be per- 


mitted to cool down, and not be con- 
tinually fanned into a Hame by new enact- 
ments, One of the grounds assigned for 
bringing inthis Bill was an assertion, that 
since the present law had existed, there 


| with them and their families. 


had been an increase of crime; but if this | 


were the case, he denied, that there had 
been any proof of a connection between 
this increase and the establishment of 
beer-shops. A coincidence of events was 





' 
| 


ten, if not a greater number, would be 
found opposed to, and complaining of 
The House had seen that evening 
a petition from 220 women praying the 
abolition of these beer-shops, in order that 
their husbands might spend their evenings 
It had been 
complained, that the beer-shops had run 
to disorder, because the Magistrates did not 
do their duty. But if they had done their 


duty according to the opinions of those 
who found fault with them; if they had 
directed the police and constables to pry 
into every corner, and to take up every 
icregularity on the part of the beer- 
shops, what, then, would be the outs 
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cry? Would it not be said, that tliey 
had acted with undue severity; that 


they oppressed the poorer classes, and 
deprived them of good and cheap beer ? 
This would be the outcry of those who 
styled themselves the exclusive friends of 
the poor. The evils of these shops had now 
attained to such a height, as was proved 
by the concurrent testimony of almost all 
partics and persons, that the House was 
bound to inquire into and abate the nui- 
sance, He thought it would be advisable 
not to touch the cities or large towns, as 
there the evil must be quite trifling. There 
might perhaps be some difficulty in de- 
ciding which were large towns and which 
were not; but this difficulty would be 
easily got over. Certainly there was no 
restriction which he should be unwilling to 
place upon beer-houses in low obscure 
situations, where they only became brothels 
and gambling houses. He would have the 
dealers in beer allowed to sell that article 
as persons retailed soap and candles, and 
other articles, as they did at present. By 
preventing the consumption of beer on the 
premises, they would force the working 
man to go home and share with his family 
that portion of his earnings which was 
their right. He certainly would vote for 
the second reading of the Bill. 

Sir Charles Burrell observed, that the 
Beer Bill had been passed for two objects, 
both of which had failed—the one was, to 
vet rid of the monopoly of the brewers, 
which had entirely failed, for the whole of 
the trade and the becr-shops had fallen 
into the hands of the brewers; the other 
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was, to provide cheap beer for the families | 


of labourers, which bad equally failed, for 
very few of the families of labourers got 
any beer at all. 
hon. friend in the necessity of adopting 
some legislative measure to protect the 
poor man agaiust himself, 

Colonel Williams observed, that the 
hon. member for Bath seemed to think, 
that the drunkenness of the poor did not 
lead tocrime. A crime itself, it produced 
every other description of crime. He was 
desirous to revert to that which had been 
originally intended—namely, that no beer 
should be drunk on the premises where it 
was sold; and if no one else proposed 
that, he would, in the Committee, move a 
clause to that effect. He was sorry to 
see that Englishmen had a great tendency 
to drunkenness. They were not only great 
beer-drinkers, but what was much worse, 
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great drinkers of spirits. Unless this per- 
nicious inclination could be checked, he 
was sure that any measures which might 
be devised for the amelioration of the 
condition of the poorer classes would be 
entirely fruitless. 

Mr. Lloyd observed, that by the report 
of the Committee of Jast year, it appeared 
that the advantages of beer-shops iu towns 
had prevailed over the disadvantages; but 
at the country districts, they had ‘duane 
productive of much mischief. As to the 
question, whether incendiaries had gone 
out on their work of destruction from the 
beer-houses or not, he thought it was 
foreign to the discussion. The evils lay 
deeper. Much of them might be traced 
to the degrading effect of the Poor-laws, 
as they were at present administered. 
They made men idle, and, through idle- 
ness and a loss of all self-respect, they be- 
came sullen desperadoes, to whom the 
preserves which many Gentlemen kept on 
the road-side afforded temptations too 
great to be always resisted; but when he 
said this, he was not imsensible to the 
effects of the beer-houses, particularly in 
country districts. There was no doubt, 
that drunkenness had increased in towns 
and manufacturing districts, but this was 
not owing to the beer-houses, but rather 
to the great multiplication of gin-vaults, 
and to the temptations held out for the 
consumption of spirits. Much of this was 
to be attributed to the practice of paying 
wages late on Saturdays. People went to 
maiket late on the Saturday night; and 
while the beer-houses were closed at ten, 
and spirit-shops were 


late hour. They 


the public- houses 


open to a 


| 
i were filled by those who indulged in the 


He concurred with bis | 


use Of poisonous liquors, compared with 
which the article sold in the beer-shops 
was good and wholesome. ‘They drank 
this poison late at night, aud remained 
the whole of the Sunday in a state of 
stupid bestiality. He thought it would be 
a good plan to adopt the recommendation 
of the Committee of last year, that all 
houses open for the sale of fermented 
liquors should be placed under simtlat 
regulations. 

Si Edward Knatchbull, in reply, said, 
that he was glad of the concurrence of 
the noble Bond (Althorp) in his Motion, 
which would ensure him the 
Government. Uf the Government had m- 
tended to take the subject up, he would 
not have brought forward any measure 


support of 
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relating to it. We did hope, that the 
House would concur in the Motion, and 
give an opportunity of considering the 
question in the Committee. After advert- 
ing to the Magistrates in the county of 
Kent, the only, Magistrates whose duties 
he knew much of, “and defending their 
conduct from the attacks of the hon. 
member for Reading (Mr. F. Palmer), as 
he was sure that those Magistrates had 
righteously done their duty, the hon. Ba- 
ronet said, that all agreed that some 
legislative interference was necessary. He 
did not pretend to say, that his Bill would 
accomplish all which might be done on 
the subject. He had received suggestions 
from several quarters to which, as well as 
to any that might be made in the Com- 
mittee, he was disposed to give the fullest 
consideration. One thing he would beg 
to say, that nothing could have induced 
him to bring forward any measure ou this 
subject, if he did not think that it would 
be for the benefit of the poor. 

The House divided—Ayes 157; Noes 
27: Majority 120. 

The Bill read a second time. 


Danisn Cratms.] On the Question, 
that the House resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee of Supply, 

Mr. Parker rose to submit the Motion 
of which he had given notice on the sub- 
ject of the claims of certain British sub- 
jects on Denmark. An embargo was laid 
on all ships in British ports in 1807, and, 
among them, _— ee Danish vessels to 
the number of 320. This embargo was 
continued tillafter the bombardmentof Co- 
penhagen, The ships were afterwards ad- 
judged prizes of war, and were sold; and 
the proceeds, to the amount of 1,200,000/., 
were received by Government as Droits 
of Admiralty. Soon after this, a decree 
was passed confiscating all British pro- 
perty in Denmark, and directing, that all 
Danish subjects indebted to British sub- 
jects should pay the amount of those debts 
into the Exchequer at Copenhagen. It 
was for compensation for the losses sus~ 
tained by the British merchants in that 
way that he now, at this distance of time, 
applied. A committee of British mer- 
chants had been appointed to urge the 
case of the claimants, and some corre- 
spondence had taken place between them 
and the Treasury. He did not say, that 


any direct promise of compensation was 
made, but certainly hopes were held out, 
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that the case of the claimants would be 
duly considered. The subject was put off 
till after the peace, and the claimants 
waited till 1814. In the treaty of Vienna, 
a clause was introduced, that all property 
which had been sequestered but not con- 
fiscated, should be restored; but the pro- 
perty of the British merchants having 
debts due to them from those of Den- 
mark, was confiscated by the decree of 
the king of Denmark to which he had 
referred. The debts were paid into the 
Danish Exchequer; and such was the de- 
preciation of the currency that the Danish 
merchants got an acquittal of their debts 
on payment of two per cent on their actual 
amount into the Danish Exchequer—a 
fact, which could scarcely be credited, if 
it did not rest on unquestionable author- 
ity. ‘This was a practice almost unheard 
of amongst civilized states; and that it 
was not considered legal was proved by 
the fact, that when an action was subse- 
quently brought in the Court of King’s 
Bench by a British against a Danish mer- 
chant, for the amount of a debt due to 
him from the latter, the Danish merchant 
pleaded that he had already got an ac- 
quittal from the debt by a payment into 
the Danish Exchequer; Lord Ellenbo- 
rough would not admit the plea, and 
held, that the whole thing was illegal, as 
against international law. Now, having 
shown that the British Government had 
got ample funds by the sale of the Danish 
ships to satisfy all the claims of British 
nerchants, he was bound to show, that 
the British claimants had not committed 
any /aches, as the lawyers called it—that 
they had not abandoned their claim. He 
would show, that they had not. In the 
year 1817, Lord Bexley, who was then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, came down 
to the House with the King’s assent to a 
petition for compensation ; but when he 
was asked when he would proceed upon 
it, he replied, that he could not proceed 
upon it immediately. Some negotiations 
then took place upon the subject, and 
Mr, Canning thought that he could do 
something for the petitioners. Mr. Shilleto 
had afterwards made exertions, but with- 
out success, to obtain compensation for 
the petitioners. Subsequently, Sir James 
Mackintosh had been intrusted with the 
task of laying the case of the petitioners 
before the House. On every opportunity, 
therefore, the claimants had enforced their 
rights ; and if hon, Gentlemen would only 
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read the excellent speech which that great 
and good man theu made, they would see 
how difficult it would be for them, if they 
regarded the principles of justice, to resist 
making some compensation to the peti- 
tioners. Expensive as such a proposition 
might appear to be, the conviction of its 
justice had even extorted an assent to it 
from that great economist, the hon. mem- 
ber for Middlesex; for the bon. Member 
had distinctly declared his opinion to be 
this—that if there was no other way of 
making compensation to the petitioners, 
the House was itself bound to pay the 
money. He was sure, that if the House 
would only consent to investigate the case 
of the petitioners, it would be not only 
able, but also willing, to give them that 
compensation to which a committee, if a 
committee were appointed, should deem 
them entitled, on a fair consideration of 
all the circumstances under which their 
property had been confiscated. The hon. 
Member concluded, by moving, that a 
Select Committee be appointed to exa- 
mine into the claims of certain British 
subjects to compensation for the book- 
debts due to them from Danish subjects 
confiscated by the Danish Government in 
1807, and to report their opinion thereon 
to the House. 

Sir John Rae Reid seconded the Mo- 
tion, having been intrusted by parties 
with a petition on the subject, whose 
claims amounted to not less than 60,0002. 

Lord Althorp said, that he did not in- 
tend to dispute the facts which the hon. 
Member had stated in his speech; all 
that he intended to do was, to show that 
it was not the duty of his Majesty's Go- 
vernment to agree to the proposition which 
the hon. Member had brought forward. 
He fully admitted, that, at the treaty of 
Kiel, due attention had not been paid to 
the just claims of these petitioners for 
compensation; and that, as the Crown 
had obtained large Droits of Admiralty 
by the very act which had led to the con- 
fiscation of the property of these petition- 
ers, it was out of those Droits that they 
ought to have been compensated. It 
ought, however, to be recollected, that 
since the accession of his present Majesty, 
the Droits of Admiralty had been applied 
in a different way from that in which they 
were applied in 1814; and the claim of 
the petitioners was not now on the Droits 
of Admiralty as against the Crown, but 
on the people of England, who had not 
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received the benefit of a farthing from 
these Droits, Looking at the question in 
this point of view, and seeing that none of 
the many Administrations to whom this 
application had been made, had acceded 
to it, and considering that the money to 
liquidate these claims was not now forth- 
coming, he could not consent, upon his 
own responsibility, to tax the people of 
England for the object which the hon. 
Member had at present in view. It was 
for the House to decide, whether it would 
or would not adopt the proposition of the 
hon. Member. He felt the hardship to 
which the claimants were exposed; he 
admitted the justice of their claims; but 
he could not, on that account, as a Minis- 
ter of the Crown, consent to charge upon 
the people of England a claim for which 
they were in no respect liable. 

Mr. O'Connell said, it was clear, that 
British subjects had been robbed by the 
government of a foreign country, because 
our Government had plundered its sub- 
jects. He considered it, therefore, the 
duty of the Government to see that these 
sufferers should obtain compensation. He 
should, therefore, support the Motion. 

Lord Morpeth was glad to perceive, that 
his noble friend (Lord Althorp) admitted 
the justice of the claims; and there was, 
therefore, in his opinion, no alternative. 
The House was bound to grant a Com- 
mittee. 

Lord Sandon was of the same opinion 
as the noble Lord (Morpeth). He had 
known an opulent man reduced to beg- 
gary by this unjust confiscation. 

Sir George Strickland had several con- 
stituents interested in the question, and he, 
therefore, would support the Motion. 

Mr. Warburton thought it very wrong 
to leave British subjects, whose claims 
ought to have been protected, without any 
compensation for a loss which they had 
sustained, owing to an act of our own 
Government, which had enabled the Crown 
to appropriate to itself, as Droits of Ad- 
miralty, a sum of money amounting to 
more than ten times the value of that 
property which the Danish Government 
had confiscated. 

Lord Althorp said, that after such an 
unanimous expression of the feelings of 
the Heuse, it would be inconsistent with 
his duty to let it waste more of the public 
time in the discussion of this subject. 
The Government would be ready to take 
measures for the payment of the sums 
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claimed as due to these petitioners. 


Court of 
He 


suggested to the hon. Member, therefore, | 


the propriety of withdrawing his Motion | 


for a Committee, in order to allow the Go- | 
vernment to consider wiat it ought to do. 
He had always felt it impossible to resist 
the justice of the claims of the petitioners, | 
and he had great satisfaction in acceding 
to the suggestions of the hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. 

Mr. Parker withdrew his Motion. 

On the Question being again put, that 
the House resolve itself into a Committee 
of Supply, 


Court or Cnancery.] Mr, Lynch 
rose to bring forward a Motion which 
referred to the administration of justice 
in the Court of Chancery. The evils of 
that court, long as they had been com- 
plained of, still continued to exist. The 
measures which had been taken to remedy 
them had failed. The great delay, and 
the great expense in its processes, still 
continued, There was delay in the setting 
down of the cause; there was delay in 
the master’s office; and there was delay 
in the course of hearmg. The machinery 
of the court was imperfect, and therefore 
the whole system went wrong. His ob- 
ject was, to discover a remedy for it, and, 
by so doing, to benefit the suitors of the 
Court in which he had the honour to 
practise. Why should he introduce any 
comparison between the present Lord 
Chancellor and his predecessors? How 
should he better his case by showing that 
the present Lord Chancellor had heard 
more appeals than Lord Eldon, and that 
LordEldon had heard more original causes 
and bankrupt petitions than the present 
Lord Chancellor? Such a_ statement 
would only show that evils prevailed ; in- 
deed, they were of very long standing and 
continuance ; they had been complained 
of in the reign of Henry 8th; they con- 
tinued to the present times, and were 
complained of now. They had baffled 
the skill and penetration of Lord Keeper 
Cromwell; and he was afraid, that 
they would baffle the skill and pene- 
tration of Lord Brougham. The Legis- 
lature had interfered in the year 1813, 
and to remedy the evils so long com- 
plained of, had appointed a_ Vice- 
Chancellor. If there were any necessity 


for the appointment of any additional 
Judge at that time in Chancery, there 
was the same necessity existing at present, 
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The amount of causes in arrear, in the 
Court of Chancery in 1814, was 214; at 
the commencement of the present term it 
was 308. After the passing of the Vice 
Chancellor’s Bill, Lord Chancellor Eldon 
ceased to hear original causes ; so, too, 
had the present Lord Chancellor. The 
amount of arrears in the House of Lords 
of English and Irish appeals and causes, 
was nearly as great now as it was in 1815. 
Then it was 57: now it was 49. The 
arrear of Appeals in the House of Lords 
was now nearly as great as in 1813, the 
diminution being only two. There was no 
arrear of business at present in the Rolls’ 
Court. If it were asked how it happened 
that there was so great an arrear in the 
Vice-Chancellor’s Court, and not in the 
Rolls, he replied, that the Master of the 
Rolls did not hear motions or pleas, on 
demurrers, but the Vice-Chancellor was 
burthened with business of that kind, 
consequently it could not be expected 
that the latter should be able to keep so 
clear of arrears. The Lord Chancellor 
had heard 230 appeals since he came into 
office. In one year, 1831-2, he disposed 
of 119, but, in 1832-3, he heard only 34; 
it being impossible to continue the exer- 
tions which he made in the former year. 
The number of appeals that stood for 
decision when the noble and learned Lord 
came into office, was 101; but he had 
reduced the arrear to something under 
fifty. The arrear of English and Irish ap- 
peals was of long standing, for the House 
of Lords was now only hearing appeals 
that had been set down four or five years 
ago. The learned Gentleman proceeded 
to instance various appeals which had re- 
mained unheard for periods varying from 
three to five years. Among other cases, 
he mentioned that of “* The King, v. Roe.” 
Mr. Roe was found guilty on an indict- 
ment,—he moved an arrest of judgment, 
and obtained a writ of error, He was 
imprisoned pending that proceeding, for a 
space of three or four years. Such a case 
of hardship could not have occurred if the 
cause had been heard within a reasonable 
time. A great mistake had been com- 
mitted in 1813, when, instead of appoint- 
ing a Vice-Chancellor, as was then done, 
Parliament should have erected an effec- 
tive Court of Appeal. The professed ob- 
ject of creating the Vice Chancellor’s 
Court, was to enable the Lord Chancellor 
to sit in the House of Lords, but the mea- 
sure had a contrary effect, and kept the 
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Chancellor in his own Court, to hear 
appeals from the Vice-Chancellor’s de- 
cisions, Besides, parties were enabled to 
bring on their causes by motions in the 
Court of Chancery. By both these opera- 
tions, the Lord Chancellor was detained in 
the Court of Chancery instead of being 
able to hear appeals in the Lords. In 
1824, a Committee was appointed to con- 
sider the subject of the Court of Chan- 
cery, but it was limited in its inquiries, 
which only extended to the consideration 
of what part of the Chancellor’s jurisdic- 
tion could be taken from him with advan- 
tage, and what alterations could be made 
in the Court. A report was made, and 
Lord Lyndhurst, who was then Attorney- 
General, brought in a Bill founded upon 
it, with a view to carry into effect the pro- 
posed improvements; but the measure 
was not proceeded with, When Lord 
Lyndhurst received the seals, he effected 
the object of the Bill by orders framed for 
that purpose, and the result was, to expe- 
dite the hearing of causes. But Lord 
Lyndhurst fell into the error of bis pre- 
decessors, and, instead of endeavouring to 
create an effective Court of Appeal, he 
endeavoured to increase the existing 
powers of the Court of Chancery. To 
effect this object, he brought in a Bill 
which passed the House of Lords, but 
went no further than a second reading in 
the Commons. Next year a similar Dill 
was brought into the House of Commons 
by Sir E. Sugden, and read a second time, 
when it was opposed by the present Lord 
Chancellor, and some gentlemen who now 
sat on the Ministerial side of the House. 
The ground of opposition was, that fur- 
ther inquiry ought to precede legislation, 
and the result was, that the Bill was lost. 
Lord Brougham succeeded to the seals in 
Michaelmas term, 1829, and the expecta- 
tions of the profession and the public were 
raised to a high pitch with respect to 
Chancery reform. The noble and learned 
Lord did not fall into the error of his pre- 
decessors as to the appointment of an 
additional Judge, but he committed the 
error of constituting a new court for the 
superintendance of cases of bankruptcy ; 
beimg persuaded that the great panacea 
for all the evils complained of, consisted ix 
the separation of the bankruptcy juris- 
diction from the duties of the Chan- 
cellor, Acting upon this impression, Lord 
Brougham brought ina Bill, which passed 
the House of Lords, and came down to 
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the Commons during the excitement of 
the Reform Bill; by that measure, which 
finally passed into a Jaw, the Court of 
Review was created. He did not hesitate 
to say, that that Court had altogether 
failed to accomplish the objects for which 
it was intended. The public had no con- 
fidence in the Court, and, consequently, 
it was without business. The want of 
business, however, was partly owing to the 
better footing on which commissioners of 
bankrupts were put. Nothing could work 
better, and the improvement was entirely 
attributable to the present Chancellor. 
The subject to which he wished to call 
the attention of the House, related to the 
manner in which the arrear of the appellate 
jurisdiction of the House of Lords could 
be best disposed of. If the Lord Chan- 
cellor devoted his time to hearing appeals 
in the House of Lords, he must neglect 
the business of the Court of Chancery ; 
and, vice versd, it would take the nobie 
and learned Lord 100 days to get rid of 
the Lords’ appeals. The only practicable 
remedy for the inconvenience consisted in 
separating the duties of the Lord Chan- 
cellor sitting in the House of Lords, from 
the other duties of the office, which were 
to be discharged in the Court of Chancery. 
He might be told, that he was infringing 
the prerogative of the Crown in making 
such a proposition ; but he denied, that the 
proposed change interfered with that pre- 
rogative. All that was intended was, that 
the Crown should not assign to a person 
duties which no man could perform. The 
Crown’s prerogative would remain un- 
touched: in the event of his plau being 
adopted, his Majesty might still raise the 
humblest individual in the profession to 
the office of Chancellor,—the only dif- 
ference being, that the Chancellor would 
then have an opportunity of discharging 
his duties, which was not now possible, 
To talk of the House of Lords as being a 
satisfactory Court of Appeal, was a mock- 
ery ; the system pursued there produced 
delay, expense, and dissatisfaction. With 
respect to English appeals, the House of 
Lords was a Court of Appeal from the 
Lord Chancellor, sitting in his chair in 
the Court of Chancery, tothe Lord Chan- 
cellor sitting on the Woolsack in the 
House of Lords, As regarded Irish ap- 
peals, the case was not much better: 
causes could not be proceeded with in the 
absence of the Irish Chancellor, who could 
only give his attendance at the expense 
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of the suitors in his own Court. Scotch 
appeals were to be made before an indi- 
vidual who probably did not understand a 
syllable of Scotch law, and would require 
to have a dictionary by his side to enable 
him to understand the legal terms made 


use of. From August to March, not a 
single appeal could be heard in the 
Lords. If the Chancellor gave up his 


time to the Lords’ appeals, the business 
of the Court of Chancery would be 
neglected; if, on the other hand, he 
confined himself to his own Court, 
arrears would accumulate in the House of 
Lords, and next year Scotch appeals of 
two years’ standing, and English and 
Irish of five and six, would remain to be 
decided on. He asked the House to 
separate the inconsistent functions of the 
Lord Chancellor. Let the Chancellor sit 
in the House of Lords as in a Court of 
Appeal, but let him not sit there alone— 
let him be attended by four of the best 
lawyers that could be found—an equity 
lawyer, a common law lawyer, a Scotch 
lawyer, and a civil law lawyer, and let 
appeals be brought before that Court 
from England, Ireland, Scotland, and the 
colonies. It would be said, he was making 
more Judges—very true; but he was will- 
ing to abolish the Court of Review, and 
that inconvenient Court the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, which, while 
it professed to be a Court of Appeal, was 
at the same time a Court of original Ju- 
risdiction. He would have the Chancellor 
to sit in the House of Lords accompanied 
by those four Judges, and to sit, not at 
intervals, but during the whole judicial 
year; he would have a distinct Bar for 
the Lords, and would suggest, that the 
costs of appeals should be placed ona 
different footing from the present. With 
respect to the Court of Chancery, look at 
those periods when the Great Seal was 
placed in Commission, and it would be 
seen that the business of the Court had 
never been more efficiently done than at 
such times. He contended that the public 
money would not be ill-bestowed in pay- 
ing four Judges of Appeal, and relieving 
the Lord Chancellor altogether from the 
duties assigned to him in the Court of 
Chancery. The Lord Chancellor had now 
to sit as Chief Judge of Equity in his own 
Court—he was obliged to attend the Privy 
Council—to be present at Cabinet meet- 
ings—to consider the Recorder’s Reports 
-—to look over various documents specially 
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on the part of the Crown—to sit in the 
House of Lords on Appeals, and to act as 
Speaker of that House. Was it possible 
for any human being to perform all those 
duties satisfactorily? He thought not, 
and would, therefore, separate the func- 
tions of the Chancellor which were to be 
executed in the Court of Chancery from 
the duties assigned to him as Speaker and 
Judge of Appeals inthe Lords, It might 
be necessary to consider whether or not 
there ought to be an intermediate Court 
of Appeal, and whether the Court should 
consist of one Judge or of more than one. 
He objected to such a Court being com- 
posed of the Judges of other Courts, and 
thought that an intermediate Court of 
Appeal ought to have distinct and sepa- 
rate Judges, But if the Committee should 
be of opinion that there was no necessity 
for such a Court, it might be well to con- 
sider whether the appointment of another 
Judge in the Court of Chancery would be 
necessary. He had stated the present 
arrear of business in the Court of Chan- 
cery, and referred to the exertions of the 
Vice-Chancellor, and the Master of the 
Rolls to discharge the duties assigned to 
them. He proposed, that the bankruptcy 
business should be restored to the Court 
of Chancery, and on that ground it would 
be necessary to have another Judge in 
Chancery, but the Committee could con- 
sider that point. There was an immense 
delay in Chancery between the period 
when causes were ready for hearing and 
the actual hearing. In the Courts of 
Common Law, a man who commenced 
his action in Easter Term might obtain 
judgment in Trinity Term; but the inter- 
val between the commencement and con- 
clusion of a cause in the Court of Chan- 
cery was infinitely greater. Some of the 
delay might be unavoidable from the con- 
struction of the Court and the nature of 
the proceedings, but much of it was cap- 
able of being remedied. He did not mean 
to say, that a waggon and a buggy could 
be got to move with equal speed; but 
when the waggon was once put in motion 
he wished it to proceed without unneces- 
sary stoppages. The suspense, delay, and 
expense occasioned by the present system 
were excessive; bills of revivor and sup- 
plemental revivor were occasioned by the 
decease of parties during a protracted suit. 
He knew of a case in which there were 
twelve different bills of revivor and sup- 
plemental revivor ; and .by all these cir- 
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cumstances the cost was greatly augment- 
ed. If the Parliament, however, with a 
view to expedite business separated the 
Chancery jurisdiction, they must confer 
increased power in order to effect that 
object, and appoint an additional Judge. 
Then, again, there was an immense quan- 
tity of litigation which arose from decrees 
not being taken down by the Registrar, 
but by Counsel, and he, therefore, should 
recommend, that the Judges should be 
required to deliver the minutes to the Re- 
gistrars to be copied, in order to prevent 
disputes, and save time and money. Since 
by the Bill of last year, the Registrars and 
Clerks had been put upon fixed salaries, 
instead of being remunerated by fees, the 
principal inducement to labour was taken 
away, and the consequence was, that the 
business in the Registrar’s Office was at 
one moment in a state of stagnation for ¢ 
day or two, until an incividual, to whose 
benevolent interference suitors were greatly 
indebted, came forward and took on him- 
self the burthen of paying Stationers’ 
Clerks, if necessary, in order that business 
might go on. The same objection applied 
to salarying the Masters in Chancery; no 
doubt those gentlemen would do their 
duty for the sake of their own characters, 
but their clerks would not make extra- 
ordinary exertions, and work eighteen or 
nineteen hours a-day as formerly, when 
they were remunerated for their labour by 
fees. Such a thing could not be expected, 
and the result would be less despatch and 
expedition in getting through business. 
An Hon. Member moved, that the House 
be counted, and only thirty-five Members 
being present, the House adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, May 21, 1834. 


MinuTEs.] Bill. Committed :—Justices of the Peace. 
Petitions presented. By Lord VituiErs, Sir OswALD Mos- 
LEY, Major WeYLAND, and Mr. Lya.u, from a Number 
of Places,—against the Universities’ Admission Bill.—By 
Messrs. PHiLpotTs, BLACKBURNE, RYLE, BAINES, and 
Haxcourt, from a Number of Places, —against the Poor 
Laws Amendment Bill.—By Sir WILLIAM TRELAWNEY, 
Admiral Apam, Colonel Epwarps, Sit W. CHaytTor, 
Major WEYLAND, Colonel Letru Hay, Captains Wemyss 
and Boss, and Messrs. FREDERICK SHAW, GULLY, 
Howanrp, Batnes, and Ewart, from a Number of 
Places,—for an Inquiry into the Causes of Drunkenness, 
—By Sir OswaLp Mostry and Mr. F. Lewis, from two 
Places,—for the Better Observance of the Lord’s Day.— 
By Mr. F. Suaw, from Taney, against the Turnpike 
Roads (Ireland) Bill; from two Places, for an Inquiry into 
the State of the Irish Fisheries; from Clonmel, for ex- 
tending the Lord’s Day Observance Bill to Treland.—By 
Mr. Firzsimon, from two Places, for the Abolition of 
Tithes; from Leawnaghan, for the Repeal of the Union.— 
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By Mr. Tancrep, Mr. Hope JoHNSTONE, and Captain 
Wemyss,-—against Church Rates.—By Mr. GisBorNnr, 
from Ashover, for the Protection of the Established 
Church ; from Chesterfield, for}a Mitigation of the Sentence 
on the Dorchester Labourers.—By Mr. Ewart, from the 
Shipowners of Liverpool, for an Inquiry into the Consti- 
tution of the Trinity Corporation.—By Lord Norreys, 
from Bloxham, against the Statute Duties and County 
Rates.—By Mr. CARTWRIGHT, from several Places, for 
Relief to the Agricultural Interest—By Colonel Lerru 
Hay, from Banff and Macduff, in favour of the Leith 
Harbour Bill.—By Mr. Horr JoHNsTong, from the 
Schoolmasters of two Places, for an Increase of their 
Stipend.—By Sir CHARLES BURRRLL, from Ash, for the 
Re-enactment of the Labour Rate Act.—By Captain 
Wemyss and Mr. M‘Leop, from two Places,—for an 
Alteration in the Systnm of Church Patronage in Scot- 
land.—By Mr. Vivian, from the Coroners of Swansea and 
Neith, for an Allowance for attending Inquests. 


Merchant Seamen. 


Mercuant SEamen’s Wipows’ Bu. ] 
Mr. Lyall moved the Order of the Day for 
the second reading of the Merchant Sea- 
men’s Widows’ Bill. He regretted, that a 
measure of such interest and magnitude 
should not have fallen into more able 
hands than his; and he would state, that 
the great object which he had in view was 
to transfur the 6d. per month now pay- 
able out of the wages of Merchant Scamen 
to the chest of Greenwich Hospital, to the 
Merchant Scamen’s Institution. He pro- 
posed that, on the ground that it was most 
unjust to tax a small and helpless class of 
the community for an object that ought to 
be provided for by the nation. But if thev 
were to be so taxed, they would have a 
right to the relief which that Hospital 
afforded, though that was now denied to 
them. When Greenwich Hospital was first 
established, the original intention, he be- 
lieved, was, that every seaman, whether of 
the King’s or of the merchant service, who 
paid his contribution to Greenwich Hos- 
pital, should be entitled to relief from that 
institution. This original intention, how- 
ever, had been swerved from, and the re- 
sult was, that whilst the seamen of the 
merchant service contributed each his 6d, 
per month to the chest of Greenwich Hos- 
pital, and whilst they were liable to be 
pressed into the King’s service, they were 
excluded from any benefit from this insti- 
tution. It was true, if a merchant seaman 
was impressed, and received a wound in 
the King’s service, he had a pension or 
smart from the chest at Greenwich, but 
then he had that advantage as a seaman in 
the King’s service, and not as a merchant 
seaman. <As a proof that merchant seamen 
were most zealously excluded from benefit 
from the Greenwich chest, the hon. Mem- 
ber read a case in which a merchant seaman 
had lost his hand by the bursting of a gun; 
he being at the time acting under the dirce- 
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tion of a King’s officer, the captain of a 
frigate, for the protection of British pro- 
perty in Jamaica, he had been disabled for 
life, and yet had been refused any benefit 
from the Greenwich chest. He had under- 
stood, indeed, from the right hon. Baronet, 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, that a 
man having been in the merchant service, 
and being engaged in that of the King 
even for one day, became entitled to relief 
from Greenwich Hospital. Such, he had 
understood to be the case, but he could not 
find it stated in the regulations. The hon. 
Member read extracts from the Acts 7 and 
8 William 3rd, and 1 and 2 Queen Anne, 
which stated the grounds upon which this 
fund was created, &c. In prosecuting this 
measure, he wished to declare distinctly, 
that his object was not to abstract one 
shilling from the cbjects of the Hospital. 
He did not wish to deduct 20,000/. from 
the Hospital without an equivalent; and 
he felt sure that, even the hon. member 
for Middlesex, rigid as he was in his ideas 
of cconomy, would sanction the measure, 
the second reading of which he had moved. 
This was the general feeling of those per- 
sons whom he had conversed with on this 
subject. Now, as he proposed to transfer 
the 6d. per month, at present paid out of 
the wages of merchant seamen to Green- 
wich Hospital, to the Merchant Seamen’s 
Fund for the relief of widows of men who 
should die in the service, become disabled, 
&e., he thought he was bound to show, 
whether the institution in which he pro- 
posed to vest these sums was of a descrip- 
tion to afford sufficient guarantee of its 
being a safe and proper channel through 
which to grant this relief. This institu- 
tion was founded in the year 1742, when 
it was incorporated. For a long period it 
had been conducted under the manage- 
ment chiefly of the merchants, shipowners, 
and others of the city of London; and he 
much doubted whether there was a single 
charge incurred by this institution in con- 
ducting its business, beyond those for an 
office, the secretary’s salary, and apart- 
ments. With regard to the offices of the 
Committcemen and Treasurer, their ser- 
vices were rendered gratuitously. He did 
not, however, wish to create any opinion 
founded upon his own feclings and im- 
pressions, and would, therefore, read the 
Act under which the institution was first 
founded. The hon. Gentleman having done 
this, declared that there could not exist an 
institution more unobjectionable than that 
of the Merchant Seamen’s. It appeared 
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from various statements referred to by the 
hon. Gentleman, we believe at Bristol, 
Londen, and other ports, that the relief 
which had been afforded, taking different 
periods, far exceeded the contributions re- 
ceived from the seamen. He begged to 
assure the right hon. Gentleman, that the 
sole object which he had in view was, to 
benefit the merchant seamen generally, 
and he hoped the House would entertain, 
with favour, a question in which 120,000 
were deeply concerned. Another proposi- 
tion contained in the Bill was, to enable 
the payment of all wages due to merchant 
seamen, and to receive which there were 
no parties authorised, to make such wages 
payable to the Merchant Seamen’s Socicty. 
The hon. Member concluded by moving, 
that the Bill be read a second time. 

Mr. Hutt seconded the Motion. He 
wished, particularly, to call the attention 
of the House, and more particularly that of 
the right hon. Gentleman (Sir J. Graham) 
at the head of the Admiralty, to the im- 
provident manner in which the large estates 
belonging to Greenwich Hospital were dis- 
posed of. He was glad to find, that the 
right hon. Baronet had not attempted any 
of his former grounds of defence, and that 
the Motion was now resisted on the single 
ground of the deficiency consenting to 
the Bill, would create in the funds of 
Greenwich. The right hon. Gentleman 
had admitted, that an extravagant expen- 
diture, to a large amount, had taken place 
in that establishment ; and with economy, 
therefore, the 20,000/. might be spared. 
He gave his cordial assent to the second 
reading of the Bill. 

Sir James Graham begged to assure the 
House, that he had considered this ques- 
tion with the greatest anxicty, as he was 
most anxious to afford every assistance to 
the shipping interest, which, he was ready 
to admit, laboured under considerable de- 
pression at the present moment. But, after 
the most serious attention which he had 
been able to give to the subject, he was 
bound to say (and in doing so he expressed 
also the opinions of his colleagues) that it 
was his duty to resist the second reading 
of the Bill. The hon. Member, who 
seconded the Motion, had mentioned what 
he had said in a private conversation 
with the hon. Member. [Mr. Hud? said, 
it was not in a private conversation.| It 
did not, perhaps, much matter whether 
it was or was not in a private conver- 
sation, but he was led to imagine such 
conversations as that alluded to, to be 
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of a private nature. 
might, he denied having ever made the 
assertion, that no less than one hundred 


and twenty thousand pounds of the money 


belonging to Greenwich Hospital had been 
jobbed away. He might, perhaps, have 
stated, that an improvident purchase had 
heen made of property at Greenwich, with 
money belonging to the Hospital. 
had never charged his predecessors with a 


{May 21} 


But be that as it | By the operation of the hon. Member’s 


But he | 


prodigal expenditure of that money, or with | 


any thing like jobbing. 


It had been said, | 


that the whole of the matter under discus- | 


sion might be set at rest, and the object 
of the Bill attained, by making up the de- 
ficiency which it would cause from the 
Consolidated Fund. But, until the House 
came to such a decision (which he did not 
expect they would), he never could consent 
to take from the Hospital one-seventh of 
its annual revenue. The sum proposed to 
be taken away would amount to 22,0001. ; 
which sum, if the Motion were carried, 
must be thrown upon the Consolidated 
Fund. He was of opinion, that the bur- 
then, if such it was, at present rested where 
it ought to rest, because the merchant sea- 
men who contributed to make up that sum 
were all likely to benefit by it in the long 
run. The hon. Baronet adverted to the 
Acts of the 7th and 8th William 3rd, and 
went on to observe, that here he would 
make use of the arguments of the hon. 
Member not in support of, but in opposi- 
tion to, the Motion. The great object at 
that time, was to hold out an inducement 
to seafaring men to enter the King’s ser- 
vice. He did not pretend to deny, that 
those who did not enter his Majesty’s ser- 
vice were made liable to the tax, but it 
was part of the policy of the time to in- 
duce them by that liability to enter the 
service. The hon. Member, in introducing 
the subject, had made use of specious argu- 
ments, instead of placing it before the 
House in atrue light. He had told them, 
that this Bill would afford relief to the 
merchant seamen. He joined issue with 
the hon. Member on that point, but denied 
his conclusion. The bill would give relief, 
not to the merchant scamen, but to the 
shipowners ; for if the sixpence were to be 
remitted to-morrow, a corresponding re- 
duction would be made in the wages of the 
men. But, taking it as a direct measure 
for the relief of the seamen, it imposed a 
tax upon those seamen. At present, mecr- 
chant seamen paid sixpence a-month to 
the Merchant Seamen’s Hospital, and six- 
pence a-month to Greenwich Elospital. 


.Greenwich Hospital. 
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Bill, they were made to pay a shilling 
a-month to the Merchant Seamen’s Hos- 
pital. They would, therefore, not be be- 
nefited by the fraction of a farthing. 
Now, certainly, if the merchant seamen 
were relieved from the payment to Green- 
wich Hospital, it ought to be left to them 
to say whether they would pay the 6d. a 
month, which they had been accustomed to 
pay to that institution, to the Merchant 
Seamen’s Hospital. The whole sum paid 
by the merchant scamen to Greenwich 
Hospital was 22,000/. a-year, and it must 
be remembered, that that sum was paid 
only when they were in full employment, 
and in active service. It was not true, that 
the merchant seamen did not receive any 
benefit from the sixpences which they paid 
to Greenwich Hospital. Of the 2,700 
pensioners on Greenwich Hospital, 1,180 
had served in the merchant service ; 300 of 
them had served from thirty to fifty years 
each in the merchant service ; and of the 
whole 1,180 who had served in the mer- 
chant service, the average rate of that ser- 
vice had been thirteen years. It was in the 
merchant service that they had been em- 
ployed in the flower of their youth, and 
when they were most efficient ; and it not 
unfrequently happened, that soon after en- 
tering the king’s service, in consequence 
of rheumatism, or some other disease con- 
tracted in the merchant service, they 
were invalided, and obtained Greenwich 
Hospital. The measure which he (Sir 
James Graham) had introduced into the 
House for the registration of seamen, 
would, in his opinion, be attended with the 
most beneficial effects. It held cut two 
inducements to merchant seamen to enter 
the King’s service. In the first place, it 
provided that every seaman who produced 
certificates of good conduct, should be enti- 
tled totwotickets, admitting him,intheevent 
of illness or accident, into any King’s hos- 
pital in any part of the world. In the se- 
cond place, it provided, that the merchant 
seaman should have a direct, not an indi- 
rect, interest in Greenwich Hospital ; for 
it enacted, that if he should Jose a limb, or 
suffer any equivalent injury in the mer- 
chant service, he should be admitted into 
This, he thought, 
would supersede the necessity of the hon. 
Member’s Bill. It had been asked, why 
the 6d. per month had been continued to be 
taken from those who had only an indireet 
interest in the fund, while it was discon- 
tinued upon those who had a direct in- 
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terest init. His answer was, that it was 
held out as an inducement to enter the 
navy. It was said, that the revenues of 
Greenwich Hospital were sufficient to bear 
this reduction. The fact was, that 14,000. 
had been remitted to the merchant service, 
which the Hospital used to receive from 
light-houscs. The sum remitted on the 
North Foreland lights was no less than 
9,000/. a-year. A reduction of 17,000. 
a-year in the expenditure had taken 
place in Greenwich Hospital since he had 
taken office, notwithstanding which, the 
income of the Hospital was only 3,000/. 
beyond the ordinary expenditure. The in- 
come was 140,000/. a-year, and the expense 
diture upwards of 136,000. a-year ; and he 
believed that the House would not think a 
margin of between 3,000. and 4,000/. on 
such an expenditure too much. If, how- 
ever, the proposed Bill were carried, there 
would be no alternative but that of apply- 
ing to his noble friend (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) to make up the deficiency 
of 22,0001. from the Consolidated Fund. 
Notwithstanding the able manner in which 
the hon. member for London had supported 
the Bill, he could not assent to it until he 
saw how an equivalent for the one-seventh 
of the fund of the Hospital was to be made 
up. He must, therefore, oppose the Bill. 
Mr. Alderman Thompson thought it a 
hardship to impose this tax upon the most 
helpless, and, he might almost say, the 
most improvident, set of men, the merchant- 
seamen of this country. The right hon. 
Baronet (Sir J. Graham) had admitted, that 
the shipping interest was in a distressed state, 
and, therefore, supposing that they were to 
derive advantage from this Bill, it would be 
pro tanto arelief. But it would afford re- 
lief not tothe shipowners, but the seamen. 
Besides, if those men were relieved from 
the tax of 6d. per month to a fund from 
which they expected no benefit, they would 
willingly volunteer tomake up 1s. per month 
to the Merchant Seamen’s Hospital. ‘The 
right hon. Baronet contended, that the mer- 
chant seamen at present derived an advant- 
age from Greenwich Hospital, but it was 
only the few who went into the King’s ser- 
vice. The right hon. Baronet had also re- 
ferred to a Bill of his, giving them the 
right to relief in the King’s hospitals, when 
abroad, but, in fact, they had already that 
right ; at least, such was the practice, 
though it might be difficult to find the 
Act of Parliament warranting it. Up- 
wards of 900/. a-year was taken from the 
port of Sunderland alone by the tax, and 
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he hoped this Bill would pass without any 
injury to Greenwich Hospital. 

Dr. Lushington admitted, that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was bound to re- 
duce the general taxation of the country to 
the lowest possible amount ; but he did not 
think that the existing mode of raising the 
sum of 22,0002. for Greenwich Hospital 
equitable. His right hon. friend had said, 
that the payment of 6d. out of the wages 
of the merchant seamen was not a tax on 
the scamen themselves, but on the ship- 
owners. If this argument were pushed to 
its full extent, it would be found that the 
shipowner did not pay the tax ; it was the 
merchant, in the shape of an increased 
charge for freight, and eventually the con- 
sumer, who was obliged, in consequence, to 
pay more for the goods he purchased than 
he otherwise need do. Why, then, was 
this circuitous mode adopted, of taking the 
money out of the people’s pockets? Why was 
it not at once taken out of the Consolidated 
Fund? His right hon. friend had opposed 
the Bill, on the ground that it would inter- 
fere with his plan to put an end to the sys- 
tem—the diabolical system, he (Dr. Lush- 
ington) must beg leave to call it—of im- 
pressment. His answer to that statement 
was, that the nation had no right to com- 
pel any portion of the King’s subjects to 
perform services which it might obtain wil- 
lingly by offering a fair remuneration ; and 
he knew no object for which the people 
of this country ought more readily to pay 
their money, on the principles of interest 
and justice, than that of preserving the 
navy in an efficient state. His right 
hon. friend had said, that the merchant 
seamen derived advantage from Green- 
wich Hospital, and thought that if 
they were relieved from the payment of 
money to that Hospital, they should not be 
called on to subscribe to any other institu- 
tion. The benefit, however, which they 
received from Greenwich Hospital was 
very partial, and not at all commensurate 
with the sums paid on their behalf; and 
with respect to the proposition of trans- 
ferring the sixpenny payment to the Mer- 
chant Seamen’s Hospital, he saw nothing 
unjust in it, because those who subscribed 
to that institution wouid exclusively derive 
advantage from it. For these reasons, he 
should vote for the second reading of the 
Bill under discussion. 

Mr. George Frederick Young contended, 
that the right hon. Baronet had entirely 
failed in his argument against the proposi- 
tion of his hon. friend, the member for the 
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City of London. As tothe Act of William 
3rd, on which the right hon. Baronet had 
so strongly relied, he (Mr. Young) main- 
tained, that the Act was an unjust one, 
and that it was the duty of this House to 
redress the wrong committed under its 
sanction. It had been frequently admitted 
by many members of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, that the unpopularity of a tax was 
always a valid reason for repealing it; and 
he would assure them, that with the mer- 
chant service this tax was obnoxious in the 
extreme, and therefore, on their own 
admitted principles, ought to be revised. 
Had it been a proper opportunity he should 
have presented a petition, signed by 2,000 
seamen of North Shields, in which they 
prayed the House to relieve them from a 
tax which they stated to be most obnoxious 


to their feelings and inimical to their 
interests. The right hon. Gentleman said, 


that the repeal asked for would not be a 
boon to the seamen, inasmuch as they 
would pay the same amount to their own 
hospital. So much the better if they did 
—in that they had a substantial interest, 
whilst in Greenwich Hospital they had no 
interest at all. The other night the right 
hon. Gentleman, in his Civil Pensions’ 
Bill, brought forward clauses which com- 
pelled the individuals affected by it to 


mike some provision for the necessities of 


old age; and yet he met a proposition, 
which might have the effect of inducing 
the most improvident class in the world 
to provide for the future, in a_ totally 
different spirit. In the Bill to which the 
right hon. Gentleman had made allusion, 
though he certainly had not closely 


examined its provisions, he believed the 


privilege proposed to be given to the 
merchant sailors, in reference to Green- 


wich Hospital, was of a very narrow 
character—that it did not confer a title, 
but merely allowed them to be admissible. 
[Sir James Graham: It puts them precisely 
on the same footing as the King’s seamen]. 
What, however, according to the arguments 
of the right hon. Gentleman, would be the 
situation of the seafaring men of England, 
in case of a war? For, according to him, 
the funds were barely sufficient for present 
expenses, and the outlay must necessarily 
be tremendously increased by the casualties 
consequent on hostilities. In ease of a 
war, the claimants for succour 


would be much augmented; and how 
would their prayer be met? Py the 
answer, that the funds of Greenwich 


Hospital were already sufliciently bur- 
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thened—that they were not equal to any 
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greater pressure. Why, these claimants 
would at once be provided for out of the 
common funds of the State; and any Go- 
vernment would form a very erroneous 
idea—he would not say of the sympathies 
of that House, but of its sense of justice— 
which supposed there would be a moment’s 
hesitation in voting whatever was just and 
right for such a purpose. He believed 
this impost on the merchant seamen had 
its origin in injustice, and that the House 
would not do its duty if it did not at once 
repeal it. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson had come down to 
the House for the purpose of advocating 
the continuance of this payment, knowing 
that it was absolutely necessary for the 
support of the Hospital ; but to his surprise 
he found, that there was no question as to 
subtracting the sum actually from the 
funds, but that the point urged was merely 
that this 22,000/. should not be taken from 
that identical interest which had hitherto 
been burthened with it. And glad was 
he to observe the tone of virtuous indigna- 
tion with which the promoters of the Bill 
then before the House scouted the bare 
mention of a proposition for cutting off 
such an amount from one of the noblest of 
our institutions. Not one farthing did 
they wish to deduct from its means. So 
far, then, the question was _ satisfactory 
enough, but then it came to the point of 
arrangement between that House and his 
noble friend, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. He really thought, that hon. 
Gentlemen opposite were, to say the least, 
premature in their proceedings, in proposing 
the actual lopping-off of 22,000/. of income, 
without being prepared with a substitute. 
True, several of the advocates of abolition 
had expressed themselves willing to consent 
to 2 vote in a Committee of Supply equiva- 
lent to the amount of the sum which would 
be deducted, and for that he gave them 
credit ; but still it would not induce him 
to consent to the Bill, which went much 
beyond the principle of reduction, inasmuch 
as it allocated this very amount of 22,000/. 
now paid to Greenwich Hospital to the 
Merchant Seamen’s Hospital. But it was 
said, that the merchant seamen were not 
benefited by the payments they made— 
that they never had anything in return. 
[Mr. Lyall: Not as merchant seamen 


certainly.| Why, what gquibbling on 


words was that, after the statement of his 
right hon. friend, that even one day’s 
service in his Majesty’s navy gave a man a 
2P 
2 
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title to Greenwich Hospital! He really 
had very strong doubts in his own mind 
whether the merchant seamen would look 
on the abolition of the tax as any boon at 
all. If they ltked to belong to the Mer- 
chant Seamen’s Hospital, well and good ; 
hut he certainly was not in favour of 
torcing them. Jf the present plan were to 
be abandoned, in his opinion the mist 
advisable course would be, to relieve the 
sailors at once from any payment whatever. 
Another objection he had to the Bill, was 
one in point of time, as he wished to see 
the Bill passed and in operation which had 
heen introduced by his right hon. friend, 
and which gave the merchant seamen a 
title to the benefits of Greenwich Hospital 
before being called upon to assent to this 
measure. This, however, was thought by 
many to be of no great benefit to them. 
Was it no benefit, that by this Bill a mer- 
chant seaman, if in sickness, might at any 
port. abroad where his Majesty had an 
hospital, demand succour and relief as his 
right? By agreeing to the Bill, the 
House would not only not relieve the 
merchant seamen from the amount now 
paid by them, but, what was worse, it might 
defeat those efforts to mitigate that which 
they all so naturally and so strongly dis- 
liked — the compulsory impressment of 
British sailors. He hoped, therefore, that 
the House would pause before assenting to 
the present measure. 

Mr. Mart could not see any reason for 
discussing the question longer when so 
little of argument was brought against the 
Bill. It would prove equally advantageous 
to the merchant and the scamau, and, being 
founded in right and justice, should have 
his heartiest support. 

Sir Matthew White Ridley said, a promise 
had been held out, that the sixpenny pay- 
ment would not be insisted on, whenever 
the expenditure of Greenwich Hospital 
should be sufficiently diminished, and its 
revenue derived from estates suflicicntly 
increased to enable the hospital to de with- 
out it. The time had at length arrived, 
he thought, for carrying that promise into 
effect, and, looking to the condition of the 
hospital funds, he saw no reason for 
opposing the Motion of his hon. fricnd, the 
member for the City of London. The 
seamen of the towu (Newcastle) which he 
had the honour to represent paid 2,600/. 
a-year to the Greenwich fund, and they 
paid 1,800/, to their own fund. Now, 
would it not be an Immense advantage to 
those men to have this 2.000/. a-vear paid 
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to increase the fund in which they had so 
direct an interest, rather than give it to an 
hospital in which they had no interest ? 
Under these circumstances, he hoped the 
Bill would be allowed to go to the Com- 
mittee, when any part of it which might 
be deemed objectionable could be modified. 

Mr. Palrick Slewart would support the 
second reading of the Bill, on the grounds 
that it would net create any material loss 
to Greenwich Hospital, and it would be an 
immense advantage to the merchant sea- 
men. The funds of Greenwich were from 
120,000/. to 130,000/. a-year, and that, he 
thought, was more than ample for 2,700 
men. Why not do with Greenwich as 
with Chelsea—let the grant for it come 
annually before Parliament. We should 
then know the exact state of the funds 
provided for it. 

Sir James Graham said, that considerable 
sums had been given up by Greenwich 
Hospital, amounting to nearly 20,000/. 
which it used to receive as dues for certain 
heacon lights. 

Lord Sandon said, the question was, 
whether the merchant seamen should pay 
this tax for their own benefit, or for that 
of Greenwich hospital. He considered it 
a hardship on the merchant seamen to be 
‘ulled upon to contribute to a fund in 
which they had no interest, or at best so 
remote an interest that they could not 
comprehend it. There was abundant evi- 
dence to show, that seamen would much 
rather pay this sum to an hospital fund 
from which they were sure to derive an 
immediate benefit. 

Lord Alihorp said, that the proposition 
before the House was simply this—to take 
20,000/. from Greenwich Hospital and 
give it to the Hospital for Merchant Sea- 
men, and then to supply the deficiency thus 
created to Greenwich Hospital by a charge 
on the Consolidated Fund. Now, would 
it not be a more simple and easy way at 
once to propose a charge of that amount 
from the Consolidated Fund for the mer- 
chant seamen? If such a proposition should 
be made, he was not prepared to consent 
toit. He was required day after day by 
hon. Members to reduce taxation, some 
wanting the remission of one tax and some 
of another. But how could the House 
expect him to consent to the remission of 
taxation, while it burthened the Consolid- 
ated Fund by fresh charges such as this 
Bill would create? Let the House recol- 
lect, that this Dill did not propose to relieve 
the merehant seamen from any deduction, 
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now made from their pay ; it only gave a 
different application to what they paid. 
The merchant seamen had an indirect 
interest in Greenwich Hospital. On the 
whole he saw no case made out for the 
Bill, and he would, therefore, oppose it, and 
he hoped that the House would not con- 
sent to make this deduction from the funds 
of Greenwich Hospital until some provision 
was made to replace it. 

Mr. Lyall, in reply, said, it could not be 
denied that the merchant seamen were 
called upon to contribute to a fund from 
which they obtained, as merchant scamen, 
no relief, while they were not allowed to 
contribute to a fund which thev knew held 
out a prospect of relief to themselves or 
their families. As a proof of the bencfits 
which might -be derived from a merchant 
seaman’s fund, he might mention a fact 
which he had heard since he came into 
that House—that, in the course of the last 
winter, 430 claims had been made on the 
Seamen’s Widows’ Fund, at Neweastle, in 
consequence of wrecks on our coast. 

The House divided: Ayes 94; Noes 57 
—Majority 37. 

The Bill was read a second time. 
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DISABILITIES OF THE JEws.] Mr. 
Robert Grant moved the second reading 
of the Jewish Disabilities Bill. 

Major Cumming Bruce said. When a 
similar motion was made to this House last 
vear, I felt it my duty to oppose it, and 
nothing which [ have since heard has in- 
duced me to change the opinion I then ex- 
pressed. The right hon. Gentleman has 
not condeseended to state a single reason in 
its favour; and no consideration which | 
have been enabled to give the subject in- 
duces me to regard with less regret this 
renewed attempt of my right hon. friend 
to inscribe his name among the Di Mi- 
nores of liberalism. I shall not seek to oc- 
cupy the time of the House by going over 
those grounds of objection which, on that 
oecasion, I took the liberty of stating. My 
objections may be summed up in a single 
sentence. The Motion goes to unchris- 
tianise the Legislature of the country—to 
sweep away, as far as this House is con- 
cerned, everything like a natiotial recogni- 
tion of our highest allegianee—an alle- 
giance te God, as the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ ; and the principle 
of infidel recklessness which it involves, 
uppears to me very mischievous—so 
pregnant with danger and with evil—that, 
if I stood alone, IT should certainly divide 
the House against it. Last vear, Sir, | 
took upon me to predict that, whatever 
might be the fate of this measure in this 
House, the Crown would be saved, im its 
i h 
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the dignified clergy of the Church of Eng- 
land ensures to questions of this nature a 
niore anxious and—TI say it without any 
the most remote intention of disrespect 
towards any Member of this House—a 
more fitting consideration, than they are 
likely to receive in a purely popular as- 
sembly, composed of individuals of all mo- 
difications of religion, or of none. Such 
consideration is ensured, not merely from 
their being actually present, and from the 
part which they may be expected to take in 
the discussion of such questions, but also 
from that general higher tone of respect for 
Christianity as part and parcel of the Con- 
stitution, which their presence is calculated 
to maintain, even among the lay members 
of the other branch of the Legislature. In 
producing such effect, they fulfil the object 
of those great men by whom the Constitu- 
tion was restored and perfected ; who, in 
determining that the Bishops should sit and 
vote in the House of Lords, did not seek 
to render the Church political, as the pre- 
judices of some, and the ill designs of 
others, may suggest, but to render the State 
religious, and, in so doing, to place our 
legislation on the only sure basis on which 
legislation can permanently rest—its inti- 
mate union with true religion. On that 
intimate union, on the force which it must 
exercise while it continues to exist, I rely 
for the rejection of this monstrous proposal 
—u proposal which goes to invest with 
power to legislate on the highest objects of 
legislation—the best means of upholding 
and promoting true Christianity—a sect, 
not of persons indifferent to its interests— 
that were bad enough—but a sect avowedly 
hostile to its very name, and the continued 
existence of whose religion depends on the 
success of their efforts to prevent that which 
it is the first duty of all Christian states to 
promote—the advancement and universal 
acceptance of the truth as it is in Jesus, 
when prophecy shall have its full and cer- 
tain accomplishment—when every knee 
shall bow to him whom the Jews reject as 
an impostor, and every tongue confess 
that he is Lord, to the glory of God the 
Father. I say, Sir, if the subject were not 
one of the deepest seriousness, there would 
be, tomy apprehension, something irresist- 
ibly Indicrous in this repeated folly of the 
right hon. Gentleman, by which he desires 
to associate with us in the duties of Chris- 
tian legislation, a sect, whose very cxist- 
ence amongst us, as the professors of their 
peculiar creed, depends on the imperfect 
and inefficient discharge of our highest ob- 
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ligations. This measure so obnoxious to 
many conscientious men, has never been 
called for, or sanctioned, by any considers 
able portion of the people. I am aware 
that it is recommended to us by the repre-~ 
sentative of a great popular constituency, 
and that he was chosen by that consti- 
tuency after he had declared his intentions 
respecting it. At the period, however, of 
his election, any thing which held out the 
promise of an extension of popular rights 
was received by such constituencies with- 
out much examination, The official dutics 
of my right hon. friend have prevented him 
from seeing that great popular constituen- 
cies are again coming to their senses—that 
they are awaking to a sense of their duties 
as Christian men, and are no longer de- 
sirous of sacrificing all other considera- 
tions to the promotion of any innovation 
which might deck itself out in the colours 
of universal and irrespective liberalism. 
He thinks, doubtless, that he is acting in 
the sense, and according to the wishes of 
his constituents, while he thus keeps his 
hand in, if I may so express myself, by the 
continued cultivation of this little remain- 
ing corner of the ground of the old consti- 
tution of parliament, which still remains to 
be broken up. He has, indeed, been sanc- 
tioned and supported by the Government, 
and by a majority of this House; but 
when I look to the general results of those 
elections which have taken place since the 
general election, it does not appear to me 
that the support of the Government and of 
the majority by which it is usually upheld, 
affords any very certain indication of the 
general approval of the nation. I should 
be almost inclined to consider it as an in- 
dication of the very reverse; and if the 
feelings of the public, as far as T have been 
enabled to judge of them as relating to this 
question, did indeed influence the minis- 
terial majorities, I should expect many con- 
versions to be attested by the vote of this 
night; but it would, perhaps, be unrea- 
sonable to expect that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman should abandon the cultivation of 
the little barren and worthless corner,— 
barren and worthless, I am sure it will be, 
however skilfully cultivated, of any prac- 
tical good result,—which he had almost 
succeeded in appropriating to himself,— 
ou which he had almost effected a settle- 
ment; and if those whose duty it is to 
watch over the interests of the community, 
had not considered it of value as the last 
remaining proof of the right of that eom- 
munity to a tract of incalculable value and 
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extent, they too might have allowed him, 
as far as practical results were to be ap- 
prehended, to go on undisturbed in his 
paltry encroachments. Fortunately they 
were aware of its importance ; and what- 
ever he may think of the wisdom of their 
consequent resistance of his appropriation, 
my own conviction is, that the great ma- 
jority of the enlightened and reflecting por- 
tions of the community has approved and 
sanctioned their proceeding. Some peti- 
tions in favour of this measure have, | 
admit, been presented to the House, but 
they can be taken as expressing the opinions 
of only a very small minority of the coun- 
trv. I am ready to allow, that a minority 
of the British nation has, of late, raised the 
cry that religion and civil rights have, and 
ought to have, no necessary connexion ; 
that a man’s civil and social rights are 
altogether irrespective of his religious ob- 
ligations ; that the individual may, if so it 
please him,—if he will condescend so far,— 
in private recognise the force of those obli- 
gations, his dependence on his Creator, and 
the duties which that dependence suggests ; 
but that nations,—the aggregate of indivi- 
duals—are necessarily atheist, and that a 
vulgar error alone has recognized the title 
of King of Kings and Lord of Lords. I 
say a small minority has raised this ery, 
and faction and party have, for their own 
ends, echoed it, till the isle is frightened 
from her propriety. I very much doubt, 
however, whether even this minority,— 
among whom are many conscientious men— 
would consent to declare, by an act of direct 
Jegislation, that there was no difference be- 
tween truth and falsehood, and that they 
were ready to dispense with Christianity as 
a necessary qualification for legislating for 
a Christian country. I very much doubt 
this even of that minority ; but sure I am, 
that the great majority of the nation does 
utterly repudiate so monstrous a doctrine. 
Were it otherwise, then indeed I should 
despair of my country—then indeed I 
should fear that the glory was departing 
from her—then indeed I should apprehend 
that we might say of her what was said of 
an empire whose greatness has been trodden 
under the foot of the misbeliever— 

Spent art thou, proud, imperial Queen of Nations, 
And thy last accents are upon the wind— 

Thou hast but one voice more to utter—one 
Loud, dreadful, terrible,—and then art heard 

No more among the nations. 


But, Sir, I have brighter and better 
hopes. The Christian people of these 
kingdoms know, that by the Divine bless- 
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ing alone nations prosper—that by the 
Divine forbearance alone, national calami- 
ties are averted—they know that it is 
written, “ the nation which honourcth me 
I will honour”’—and they refuse to recog- 
nise as nationally beneficial a principle 
which rests on a fallacy so rhonstrous as 
that a rational being can by possibility be 
placed im any circumstances or condition, 
can by possibility lay just claim to the en- 


joyment of any right, irrespective of the 


power by which all circumstances are con- 
trolled, and from which all rights emanate. 
The Motion of my right hon, friend rests, 
if it rests on anything, on the propricty of 
separating religion from civil rights, in so 
far as those rights involve the possession of 
political power. As wel may you endea- 
vour to separate the moral from the phy- 
sical nature of bumaaity—as well expect 
the body to continue in the exercise of the 
reasoning powers, if parted from the soul. 
There is the madness of individuals, when 
the chain and the straight-waistcoat must 
bind down the unhappy maniac—when, 
under the most mysterious of individual 
dispensations, the soul seems to have fled 
before its time from the still animated tene- 
ment of the body, and when that ray oi 
Divine light by which man may look up 
to the threne ef God, scems quenched in a 
darkness more terrible than that of death. 
There is also the madness of nations,—and 
few of us are so young as not to remember 
the example of such dire calamity,—when 
a maniac nation,—too strong to be held 
by human fetters,—burst its bonds, and 
spread ruin and desolation around it. 
There, too, was broken the tie which con- 
nects the civil rights with the religious ob- 
ligations of society. There, too, was 
quenched that ray of Divine light by which 
the nations might read the law of the great 
governor of nations; and, in the madness 
of her irreligion, Franee performed —if I 
may be permitted to quote the words of an 
eminent Dissenter,—as on a darkened 
theatre, the first part of that fierce aud 
fearful tragedy, of which we have but 
lately seen another and another act ; and 
now, holding up to us the mockery of a 
constitutional Government,—that phantom 
of a mob-begotten sovereignty, 

Which wears the likeness of a kingly crown, 

But bears a blood-stained sceptre in its hand. 


a power which tolerates, if it does not en- 
courage the national irreligion,—she pre- 
pares for herself future, and still recurring 
salamities. I may be, and I dare say I shall 
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friend would, as it appears to me, be a 
very “9 ortant step in the same direc. 
tion, and I have not yet been able to dis- 
cover such advantages in cur existing 
close alliance with the monkey-tiger, as 


should induce 0 be anxious that in this 
1 to draw more 
present fraterniza- 
Look, Sir, at the state of religion 
France, and tell me the religion 
individuals ne not the support and 
sanction of true religion by the State. I 
true religion, because that careless 
indifferent system imtroduced, I be- 
into that unhappy country by the 
Mahometan Buonaparte, which sinks all 
difference between truth and falschood, 
and accords the support of the State to all 
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not detain th : He use by entering on the 
discussion of th ae argument. We are told, 
that we have opened the doors of this 
House to men of all modifications of rcli- 


and of nonc—that the Socininn and 
the infidel are already admitted within the 
portals of the Legislature, and that any 
danger to be apprehended from the few 
Jews who might find their way into this 
House would be as nothing compared to 
“as instinct of destructiveness by which 

he former persons may be supposed to be 
a d. Sir, [ deeply deplore the fact of 
their admission. If any test could be in. 
vented which could reach and exclude them, 
it should have my cordial support ; but it 
does not appear to me that, because we are 
already exposed to certain dangers and in- 
conveniences, therefore we should bc in- 
different to their inerease. That was, 
indeed, the doctrine laid down by the 
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dent of the Board of Trade, in discussing 
the question of the Corn-laws, who, when 
the right hon. Baronet, the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, in his able and masterly 
speech on that occasion, insisted on the 
danger to a great nation of allowing itself 
to beeome dependent on foreign, and per- 
haps hostile, nations for the supply of an 
article of primary necessity, replied, that 
such a ground might have been tenable and 
good while we were altogether independent 
of foreign supply, but that we had passed 
that point; that, toa certain extent, we 
actually were dependent; and therefore, 
that we were no longer in a condition—in 
fact, that we were precluded from consider- 
ing the value of a condition—of absolute or 
even comparative independence. I say, the 
House will remember the tone of exulta- 
tion and confidence which he assumed, 
when he announced to us this refutation 
of his right hon. colleague’s argument. 
The House, however, did not go along 
with him in the adoption of a_ principle 
of such utter recklessness, and which, I am 
sure, ean never be safely admitted as a 
principle which should be allowed to in- 
legislation of a great country. 
If, then, Sir, we are in a conditien, from 
circumstances difficult of control—and 1 
admit, that they were full of difficulty — 
of having persons cligible to be returned to 
this House who it were better and more 
safe to have excluded—lI can see in that no 
reason for extending the same eligibility to 
others, especially where, as in the present 
instance, a much greater sacrifice of prin- 
ciple is invelved. But there is, in the case 
of the Jews, another ground of exclusion, 
and one on which, fortunately, We can act 
without raising any question affecting the 
rights of the natural-boru subjects of the 
Crown. The ground to which I allude, is 
the fact of their being strangers and aliens 
On a former occasion, last 


luence the 


amongst us. 
year, I endeavoured to state this ground of 


resistance to the present Motion, and 1 shall 
not now detain the House by going over, 
in other words, the same “argument ; : 
but it does seem to me, that certain 
honours thrust on my right hon. friend— 
‘some achieve greatness, others have 
honours thrust upon them”’—in the shape 
of addresses of thanks from various bodies 
of foreign Jews for his exertions in favour 
of their nation, go far to prove that, with 
them, the lesser considerations of locality 
are altogether merged in the sympathies 
of an extended nationality. It was, doubt- 
less, very gratifying to him to find himself 
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be-praised and extolled in indifferent Ger- 
man or classical Hebrew, for the cnlarged 
spirit of his comprehensive philanthropy ; 
but it certainly showed, that, as far as the 
Jews were concerned, they would never 
be influenced by that exclusively British 
patriotism which—you may call it confined 
and narrow if you will—but which, as a 
qualification to legislate on British in- 
terests, above all on British religious in- 
terests, is, in my view, the only patriotism 
worth having. I say of the Jews, that 
their best cnergics—their warmest affee- 
tions—their strong, abiding, undying love 
of country, in its highest sense, are away 
from this and every other Jand of their dis- 
persion—that they look to the distant 
country of their past and promised glory — 
to the land of their sires—the inheritance 
reserved for themselves or their posterity — 
and that in our cold climes they remain 
submissive, but unwilling exiles. We are 
told, indeed, that they have fought in our 
armies—have bled in cur defence. ‘The 
Jews of Poland are cited as having been 
among the first ranks of her patriot armies. 
Why, doubtless, Sir, a noble and a warlike 
people—(and such their whole imysterious 
history proves them to have been)—would 
not sit still when the cry of resistance to 
oppression, and the trumpet of desperate 
contest sounded in their ears; but | am at 
a loss to find, in this, a title to participate 
in our legislative power. The Germans 
have fought for us—the Swiss have poured 
out their blood with desperate fidelity, 
in defence of the Governments which 
employed them—they have fought against 
numbers, and against hope; but was it 
ever pretended, on this account, to confer on 
the Christian German a right to participate 
in our legislative power? Did the Pope 
ever think of conferring on his heretie and 
faithful defenders, all the rights and privi- 
Jeges of the Catholic Italian? Never, in 
either case. The facts alluded to prove, 
that the Jews are brave and faithful, and 
actuated by the same feelings of gratitude, 
and neighbourhood, and friendship, as other 
men: they establish no pre-eminence. — I, 
Sir, am proud and anxious to acknowledge 
their many excellent qualities ; but T can- 
not show my appreciation of them by the 
sacrifice of the highest principle. If there 
be inconvenience, or loss, or oppression, to 
which they are subjected by the operation 
of any existing law—remove it. God for- 
bid that I should seck to perpetuate, much 
less to aggravate, the weight of those 
mysterious sufferings by which they, as a 
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nation, are surrounded as with a halo of 
calamity. Ino his own good thine, the 
power which has afflicted will console and 
comfort. The promise of their restoration 
will have its sure accomplishment ; but it 
needs not the trifling of this godless legis- 
lution to accelerate the period of its fulfil- 
ment. If my right hon. friend bad conc 
to ask for justice, 1 should join with him in 
th mn 


ve 


the demand. IL should say, © Gy 





all justice—-ay, twice the sum ;” but hi 
is not content with justice—like “a second 
Daniel come to judgment,” he pleads also 
for the forfeiture—and here 1 would be 
seech you let net—I will not say malice 
against this Christian Constitution—but 
let not a false liberality bear down truth. 


This bond of justice contains “no jot of 
blood” —but the forfeiture is for a pound of 


flesh to be cut off “ nearest the merchant's 
heart”—and as it scems to me that the life- 
blood of the Constitution must be shed 
in its excision, TP shall continue, by every 
means, and on every eceasion, to resist the 
Motion now befere the Pouse. Fo wil 
conclude, Sir, by moving, that this Bil 
be read 2 second time this day six months. 

Mi. Haleombe sceended the Motion. 

Mr. Petre said, that he should be 
ashamed of himself, and unworthy of wu 
seat in that Hlouse, if he did not lend his 
warmest wishes, and give his cordial and 
best support, to such a measure as this. Fle 
supported it on the broad ground, that the 
religious optuions of every man, er set of 
men, should not be used as the means for 
his or their civil disqualification. The 
arguments which had been adduced by 
his hon. friend who had moved the Amend- 
ment agaist the measure appeared to him 
convincing reasons in its favour. The time 





was come when religious ophnons should noe 
longer constitute the principle of civil dis- 
qualification. Hivery one should he alowed 
tu worship God as he thought best, and, 
provided his opinions did not detract from 
that loyalty which he owed to his sove- 


reign, or militate against the interests of 


the State, there was no reason why he 


should be debarred from the enjoyment of 


those rights and privileges which were pos- 
sessed by the rest of the community. We 
had no right to interfere with a man’s re- 
ligious opinions—to God alone he was ae- 
countable for them; and when cocreion 
was employed, or civil disqualification was 
resorted to, on such grounds, it was neithet 
more nor less than odious and unjustifiable 
intolerance. 

Mr. Pouller agreed entirely with those 
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who thought that no religious belief 
which was not inconsistent with the 
preservation, order, and peace of civil 
society, was a justifiable cause of exclusion 
from civil privileges, and that those who 
were favourable to the continuance of 
civil disabilities had the burthen cast on 
them of proving the absolute necessity 
of such further continuance. In the en- 
tire absence of what he considered any 
such proof, he should always give his 
humble support to this measure. All poli- 
tical ground of objection seemed wholly 
destroyed by historical evidence; and if 
history were indeed philosophy teaching by 
examples, we had only to follow with con- 
fidence its undoubted and assured expe- 
rience. Hon. Members who opposed the 
Bill, complained of a want of nationality in 
the Jewish character, which was, in truth, 
solely attributable to our own degrading 
treatment of them. The instances of 
!rance, Holland, and the United States 
had exhibited and established the perfect 
competency of the Jews to perform 
the functions of either civil or military 
officcrs, and of becoming, to all intents and 
purposes, complete subjects of those States 
into which they were fully and honcurably 
admitted. The objection which was more 
than any other urged against the proposed 
emancipation, and which was dwelt upon 
most forcibly by those who admitted the 
moral and social excellence of the Jewish 
people, was, that Christianity was part 
of the law of the land, and that this, 
as a constitutional principle, prohibited 
the removal of their disabilities. In 
looking at the true nature of this supposed 
principle, which was, strictly speaking, 
certainly nowhere to be found as a part 
cither of the written or unwritten law of 
this country, it was observable, that the 
instances in which it had been referred to 
and relied on in modern times had been 
almost exclusively occasions in which the 
question had been raised by persons under 
prosecution,—whether insulting and dis- 
graceful libels upon Christianity could 
be brought under the cognizance of Courts 
of Justice, and such attacks upon the re- 
ligion of the country had been universally 
held to be punishable by the law. It 
might be therefore pretty confidently 
affirmed, that the modern familiarity and 
use of this expression had mainly been 
founded upon judicial dicta. It might also 
be practically true, as it was to be hoped 
that the institutions of a people almost 
universally Christian naturally partook of 
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a character of Christianity. But on look- 
ing at the political history of this country, 
it was impossible not to see, that for a long 
period of years, and till very lately, the 
great object was to connect all participation 
in the Civil Government, not with the 
profession of general Christianity, but with 
the principles of the Established Church. 
This was the real umion which was the 
theory end the object of the ancient system. 
The spirit of toleration, the diffusion of 
education, and more enlarged views, and 
an abhorrence of persecution, had annibi- 
lated this system for ever. The old cry 
was Church and State. It now was Christ- 
ianity and the State. If all the Members 
of a Legislature could have agreed in reli- 
gious opinions, it would undoubtedly have 
becn a happy coincidence; but it was a 
good unattainable. There might be an 
anomaly in confiding the protection of in- 
stitutions to those who were hostile to 
them, but the Legislature had determined 
most wiscly to submit to that anomaly 
rather than incur a much greater evil. It 
was very easy now to say, that the sole 
objection was egainst those who were not 
Christians. It was a very politic argu- 
ment; it suited the actual state of things. 
All other objections had been tried, and 
almost all had totally failed. This formed 
a species of support in the doubtful and 
divided feelings of the country on this 
subject. The arguments against those pro- 
fessing a different form of Christianity from 
ourselves were urged as forcibly and as 
anxiously as against the Jews themselves. 
What hostility could execed that which 
onee prevailed between different denomi- 
nations of Christians? Indeed, it must 
have exceeded any other, if it were true 
that an approximation in religious belief in- 
ercased the bitterness of religious animosity. 
What was the exclusion of the Jews, but 
the last remnant of an expiring intolerance ? 
The best interests and precepts of Christ- 
ianity were in conformity with this mea- 
sure. To exclude from civil privileges 
without an absolute necessity, and for self- 
protection, was a species of indirect perse- 
cution, which was abhorrent from the 
spirit of the religion we professed. As 
friends of religion they were bound to 
abstain from that miscalled support and 
assistance which the religion itself utterly 
disavowed and disclaimed, It was of the 
essence of that religion to commend itself 
sulely by its own intrinsic purity and excel- 
lence to the good feelings of the human 
mind. It would have been well for man« 
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kind if what had been called Christianity 
had been so in spirit as well as in name. 
In some countrics it had borne a much 
greater resemblance to Paganism than 
to the mild principles of its divine founder. 
They might rejoice, that notwithstanding 
much error, it had not been so with them. 
It would be no excuse for moral crime that 
it had been committed in promoting the 
fulfilment of a Christian prophecy. They 
might leave Providence to the accomplish- 
ment of its own inscrutable purposes. Let 
them be content to follow the precepts of 
charity and of merey—let them hope that 
an act of grace, by gradually removing that 
stubborn pride which was the most power- 
ful motive that could reign in the human 
heart, even in matters supposed to depend 
upon mere abstract belief, might be the 
first step towards the ultimate conversion 
of the Jews to Christianity. 

Sir Daniel K. Sandford said, that not hav- 
ing seen the Bill for the better Observance of 
the Sabbath, about to. be introduced by the 
hon. Member who spoke last (Mr. Poulter), 
he would not say, whether there was any- 
thing about it of that Judaical character, 
which would account for the congenial 
feeling with which the hon. Gentleman 
advocated the pretensions of the Jews. But 
when that hon. Gentleman, and the hon. 
member for York, referred him to France, 
to Poland, and to America, for an example 
of religious toleration, he (Sir D. Sand- 
ford) must tell them that he would not 
turn to these countries, nor to any other 
as a modcl for Great Britain in legislative 
meusures connected with religion. He 
would not resort to France, for she had 
too often held herself forth as the enemy of 
all religious principle ; he would not go to 
Poland, for she, alas! had neither will nor 
constitution of her own ; and he would not 
go to America, for he should ever contend 
that America, of all lands beneath the sun, 
afforded the worst, the most fatal example, 
on every subject that concerned the cause 
of Christianity. [Cries of “ Oh, oh,” 
Jrom Mr. O’Connell.| He wished that the 
learned member for Dublin, who cheered 
that remark with so peculiar an emphasis, 
would give him a fair and speedy opportu- 
nity of meeting him upon the question, and 
he pledged himself to show, if America 
were to be adduced as the great argument 
for destroying all the safeguards of a Nati- 
onal Church—he would prove from history, 
from experience, from the statistics of the 
Americans themselves, that they had little 
title to be blazoned forth as a pattern to 
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the Christian world. It was no pleasing 
duty, especially in the present temper of 
the House, to rise there as the opponent of 
a measure which bore the semblance of 
religious toleration—but there was as wide 
a diflerence between the spirit of true tole- 
ration, and the false liberality of which 
this Bill was the offspring, as between the 
spirit of political freedom, of which the 
right hon. Gentleman and his colleagues 
had been so often the able and successful 
defenders, and that spirit of anarchy and 
political license, of which they were the 
declared, and he hoped would long continue, 
the decided enemies. He would resist the 
further progress of this Bill on the broad 
and simple principle, that this was a 
Christian country, that we had Christian 
institutions, that we had a Christian Legis- 
lature, that the sanctions of our laws were 
Christian, and that it beeame the Members 
of that House gs the Representatives of a 
Christian people attached to those laws and 
institutions to do nothing to unconsecrate 
their character. Oh! but he was told that 
if he put the question upon the ground of 
Christianity, charity was a Christian 
virtue, and that charity called for the re- 
moval of the Jewish disabilities. He was 
not there to impeach the comprehensive 
nature of Christian charity ; he recollected 
with a sensation of delight that exquisite 
enumeration of its gracious and beautiful 
conditions, which formed the most over- 
whelming passage in all the pages of in- 
spired eloquence, and placed charity, as she 
deserved to stand, at the head of the whole 
catalogue of virtues. But charity had done 
her part towards the objects of the Motion 
before the House. The Penal Statutes 
had disappeared—the fires of persecution 
were extinguished—the chains of feudal 
tyranny were broken—and the Jew held 
his property, and enjoyed the protection of 
the laws, by as secure a tenure as the 
Christian. But he could not admit, that 
charity demanded the concession of political 
privileges—of political privileges involving 
danger to the character of our civil institu- 
tions. Why, could hon. Gentlemen deny, 
that whole classes of men were debarred, 
by the Constitution of this country, from a 
participation in political privileges? Was 
not the elective franchise restricted? Were 
not members of the sacred profession, if 
they belonged to the Established Church, 
men who made up their minds to enter 
holy orders—as the Jew, when arrived at 
years of discretion, made up his mind to 
abide by the creed of his forefathers—were 
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not they prevented from throwing off their 
sacred garb, from entering at the bar, or 
rising to the judicial bench, or becoming 
Members of the House of Commons? And 
had not the Catholic subjects of his Ma- 
jesty, for a long space of years, been ex- 
cluded from a share in some of these polit- 
ical privileges. They had been shut out 
from such privileges as long as danger to 
the State could arise from their enjoying 
them. While the succession te the Throne 
was disputed, while the very independence 
of the nation was threatened, they had been 
justly so excluded ; and had he (Sir D. 
Sandford) lived at the period when those 
dangers menaced the kingdom, he would 
have opposed the admission of the Catholics 
to political power, as vehemently as he had, 
in a humbler sphere than that in which he 
now stood, favoured and promoted it, when 
the changes to which he had alluded had 
disappeared. But the dangers to the 
fundamental character of our institutions, 
which were to be apprehended from the 
present proposal, were of a permanent 
nature, and could not be removed. He 
had no objection to rest the main force of 
his opposition to the Bill upon the eventual 
difference between these two cases—the 
case for the repeal of Catholic disabilities, 
aud the case for the relief of the Jews. He 
perceived by the clauses of the Bill itself, 
and he had gathered from former speeches 
of the right hon. Gentleman and_ his 
friends, that they relied almost entirely on 
the pretended analogy between the claims 
of the Roman Catholics and those of these 
new Candidates for political privilege. But 
he would maintain, that there was no sub- 
stantial analogy between them. This mea- 
sure was a mere travestic upon the great 
measure to which it was represented as 
parallel. Jewish emancipation, as it was 
called, was nothing better than a parody 
upon the Emancipation of the Catholics. 
Look at the inherent, the irremovable dis- 
tinction between the one case and the 
other. It was not true to say, that ours 
was a Protestant Constitution. There 
were, indeed, Protestant points, and those 
of great value and importance in the Con- 
stitution—a Protestant Monarch—Protest- 
ants in certain high offices around the 
Throne—but the chief glories of the British 
Constitution were anterior to the separation 
between Catholics and Protestants. Its 
foundations were laid deep and broad by 
the hands of our Catholic ancestors in some 
of the remotest periods of British history. 
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priesthood was wrung, from the hands of 
a despot the great charter of our liberties ; 
and they must remount to still more distant 
times for the origin of its strongest bul- 
warks—trial by Jury, and the Representa- 
tive system. He could not assent, there- 
fore, to the proposition that our Constitu- 
tion was essentially Protestant. But it 
was essentially Christian. Christianity 
was intertwined with the whole fabrte of 
our institutions, giving to them. stability 
and dignity, and to our laws a sanction and 
authority which nothing else could bestow. 
Now into the support of that principle, and 
into the veneration of that sanction, the 
Catholic could enter as heartily and warmly 
as the DProtestant:—he adored the same 
God under the same attributes ; he hoped 
for pardon through the same Redeemer ; 
he looked for the same retribution ; and he 
felt, notwithstanding some differences that 
need not then be particularised, the weight 
and influence of the same religious princi- 
ples. But could all this be affirmed in like 
manner of the Jew? Did he view the 
Deity under the same relations, or trust in 
the same atonement—or derive the sanction 
of laws and government from the articles 
of a similar faith? Was it fair, then; was 
it common justice to the Catholic to set 
him, even in argument, upon the same 
level with the Jew? But, after all, what 
had been the strongest reason urged in 
favour of the Catholic Emancipation ? 
Was it not political expediency? The 
illustrious Duke in the other House 
—the right hon. Baronet in the House 
of Commons—who had carricd the mea- 
sure of Catholic relief, gave great pro- 
minence to the argument of political ex- 
pediency. But where was the expediency 
in the case before them? Where was the 
Jewish association, acting in defiance of 
law, assuming a power beyond the reach of 
control, and coercing the Legislature into a 
compliance with its sovereign decrees ? 
Where was the Hebrew agitator? Where 
were the combined millions of exasperated 
Israelites thundering for admission at their 
doors? How often, in furtherance of the 
Catholic claims, had the numerical argu- 
ment been employed? How often had 
they heard of seven millions of the finest 
peasantry on the face of the earth, and of 
their being fourteen to one in relation to 
the Protestants of Ircland? What! was 
he to hear of a similar proportion now be- 
tween the Jews and the Christians of Great 
Britain? Then they must not have seven 


millions, but 196 millions of Jews, arrayed 
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against the Christian population. 
believed that there were not 196 Jews in 
the country, who cared a farthing about 
the privileges proffered by this Bill. His 
hon. friend behind him was quite right in 
the distinction he had drawn between the 
devout, sincere Jews, and those Jews to 
whom this Bill would open an avenue to 
political honours. For the devout Jews, he 
(Sir D. Sandford) would acknowledge 
feelings of profound respect and sympathy. 
He sympathised with them in their pride 
of ancestry—an ancestry that laughed to 
scorn the proudest Christian genealogies— 
in their fond recollections of departed glory 
—in their bright hopes of its future restor- 
ation. But he had no sympathy with the 
Jewish worldling—the nominal Jew, who 
remained so in externals, for the sake, per- 
haps, of some financial advantage, or to 
maintain the credit of a commercial firm, 
the home of whose heart was not, like that 
of his religious countrymen, amid the hal- 
lowed scenes of Palestine ; but in the pros- 
pects of professional advancement, cr amid 
those benches, to which from beneath the 
gallery he might be casting the longing 
eyes of political ambition. He could have 
no confidence in a Jew of that description 
—dead to the hopes and aspirations of his 
better and nobler countrymen, and alive 
only to his own ambitious desires. Such a 
Jew was too likely to join, within that 
House, the ranks of the enemies of the 
Church—and, in his opivion, the Chureh 
had enemies there already more than 
enough. He was told, why not admit the 
Jew into that House, into which the infidel 
found an easy entrance. There might be 
infidels in that House—he hoped they 
were not many ; but it was a curious argu- 
ment to advance, “ Here are already those 
who, upon principle, or from the want of 
it, must be inimical to the Christian cause, 
and therefore, by all means, let us increase 
their number.” But if they had infidels 
within these walls, at least they were not 
open and avowed. There were none there 
who, on approaching that Table, had not 
come under obligations which they might 
indeed forget and abandon, but which they 
could not openly renounce without bring- 
ing on themselves the inevitable stigma of 
degradation and dishonour. Show him the 
man that would dare to rise in that House 
and proclaim himself a declared unbeliever. 
In that House did he say? Let him go to 
the last and lowest scene of disgrace and 
misery—where trembling guilt awaited the 
announcement of its doom—let him go 
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among felons, and the companions of felons, 
where prisoners, and witnesses, and audit- 
ory, were too often marked with the foul- 
est stains of contamination and crime, and 
even in such a presence as that let him try 
the effeet of such a declaration. Let him 
go to the Old Bailey and avow himself an 
infidel. He (Sir D. Sandford) was conjuring 
up no imaginary vision ; he was describing 
what had actually occurred ; and even in 
that place of crime, and infamy, and pun- 
ishment, the wretch who ventured upon an 
open avowal of infidelity, was driven forth 
amidst a storm of execration. Now,he would 
not assist to place upon the bench of that 
court a man who could not sympathise in 
sucha burst of irrepressible honest indigna- 
tion. He would not place there one who 
could have no respect for the sanction of 
the oaths administered before him— it 
would be an impious mockery to make a 


judge preside over the hourly administra- 


tion of oaths, whose sanction he was bound, 
by his own tenets, to treat with abhorrence 
and disdain. And how, he might ask, 
would the effect be less revolting, if that 
House were to be opened to the avowed 
foes of Christianity? It was not often, 
perhaps, that an appeal was made within 
those walls, to the awful names, and the 
tremendous sanctions of a Christian’s faith ; 
but such oceasions did sometimes intervene, 
and then it was felt, that the most sove- 
reign of all arguments was urged, and the 
most resistless of all claims, to acquiescence. 
He could not endure to think that now, by 
the introduction of a monstrous novelty, 
the harmony of such impressions must be 
for ever destroyed, the unanimity of the 
feeling broken, and the glow of a high and 


just enthusiasm, if for a moment it lighted 


up the countenances of that assembly, must 
be slackened by the contemptuous sneer of 
Jewish unbelief. He saw indeed that, as 
far as that House was concerned, the minds 
of the majority were made up in favour of 
the measure ; but he remembered with sa- 
tisfaction, that it had to pass through the 
ordeal of another House, where he hoped 
that its final doom might be confidently an- 
ticipated. If, unfortunately, the verdict of 
that other House should not be against it, 
he should say, that the addition of that 
Bill, in the shape of a law to the Statute 
Book of England, would be the worst, the 
most uncalled for, and the most irrevocable 
blot that was ever cast upon her legislative 
annals. 

Mr. Buckingham deprecated the allusion 
which the hon. and Icarned Gentleman, 
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who had spoken last, had made to the case 
of the infidel who had been discarded from 
the witness box in a court of justice, upon 
the avowal of his principles ; for, in his 
judgment, there did not exist the slightest 
analogy between such a case and that of a 
professor of the Jewish faith ; on the con- 
trary, the Jew was constantly received as a 
witness in both civil and criminal cases. 
He contended, that while the Jews in this 
country were not freed from taxation and 
other liabilities to national risks, they ought 
at least to be admitted to an equal partici- 
pation in the rights and privileges enjoyed 
by their fellow-citizens, 

Mr. William Roche said: I should con- 
sider myself cither violating or forgetting 
that supreme and proud precept of Chris- 
tianity, “ Doing unto others as we would 
wish they should do unto us,” were I not to 
give my sincere support to, the measure 
now before the House, for relief of the 
Jewish people from the Civil Disabilities 
under which they labour, because of ad- 
hering (however crroneously, yet conscien- 
tiously) to the spiritual doctrines of their 
creed. Sir, as a Roman Catholic, so long 
kept in thraldom, so long oppressed by a 
crucl injustice because of respecting the 
dictates of conscience, I should consider 
myself doubly guilty and ungenerous, did 
I not hasten to strike off the chains of in- 
tolerance from every sect, and view civil 
rights as the meed of civil services ; leaving 
the mind of man free and unshackled to 
adore and conciliate his God in the manner 
he may sincerely and purely believe to be 
most congenial with the will of the Deity. 
And, Sir, the more free the mind is left in 
this respect, the more casily relieved is it 
from preconceived prejudices, and therefore 
the more capable and willing to examine 
into and arrive at sounder and more sus- 
tainable doctrines. Persecution perpetu- 
ates error, and doctrines the most absurd, 
may be called into life and vigor, which, if 
left to their own weakness and instability, 
would soon die a natural death. Sir, I 
shall only add, that of all sublunary means 
(for we must leave the rest to God’s own 
will and Providence), nothing is more likely 
to wear down the prejudices and pertina- 
city of the Jews, than permitting them to 
enjoy and intermingle with us in all the 
social and civil relations of life. With 
these sentiments, Sir, I shall give my cor- 
dial support to the Motion. 

Mr. Robert Grant rose and said, that he 
hoped he should not be thought guilty 


of disrespect to the House, or to manifest } 
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any disregard to the subject under its con. 
sideration, if he declined to enter into any 
reply or argument upon it. He thought, 
that the House, at least the majority of 
the House, would have already _ per- 
ceived, that all that had been said on the 
opposite side of the House had done very 
little harm to the measure he had intro- 
duced. On the contrary, he thought (and 
he assured the House that he said it with 
profound and sincere regret), that such ar- 
guments as had been advanced against the 
Bill did no good to the cause of Christianity. 

The House divided—Ayes 123; Noes 
32: Majority 91. 

List of the Noxs. 

Agnew, Sir A. Martin, T. 
Ashley, Lord Maxwell, J. W. 
Bateson, Sir R. Mosley, Sir O. 
Blackstone, W.S. Norreys, Lord 
Bulkeley, Sir R. Palmer, R. 
Burrell, Sir C. Plumptre, J. P. 
Campbell, Sir H. Rickford, W. 
Duffield, T. Ridley, Sir M. W. 
Dugdale, W. S. Stormont, Lord 
Fleetwood, I. Villiers, Lord 
Forster, C. Verney, Sir H. 
Gladstone, W. E. Vyvyan, Sir R, 
Gladstone, T, 
Ilalcombe, J. 
Halford, Lf. 
Hardy, J. 
Hurst, R. H. 
Lennox, Lord A. 
Lowther, Colonel 
Manners, Lord it. 


TELLERS. 
Bruce, C. 
Sandford, Sir D. K. 

Paired off. 
Hughes, H. 
Sinclair, G. 
Verner, Colonel 


OBSERVANCE OF THE SABBATH. (Bie 
No. 1).] Mr. Hesketh Fleetwood moved 
the second reading of his Lord’s Day Ob- 
servance Bill. The hon. Member said, 
that as the subject had so recently been 
discussed on the occasion of another Bill 
being before the House, it would be unne- 
cessary for him to enter into any length- 
ened detail of the measure which he had 
introduced. The principles contained in 
the Bill, and for which he contended, were 
simply three,—namely, to prevent all pro- 
cess of manufacture on the Sabbath ; the 
opening of public-houses during certain 
hours on that day; and lastly, to put a 
stop to all Sunday trading. The Bill 
would, however, leave every man to ob- 
serve the Sabbath in any manner he 
might think fit ; and would not, by any of 
its provisions, prevent any individual, should 
he so think fit, from spending it irre- 
ligiously. He repeated, that it would permit 
every man to dispose of the Sunday as 
suited himself, The objections which had 
been raised in another place against a Bill 
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having a similar object could only apply to 
one clause of the present Bill,—a clause re- 
gulating the payment of wages, and make 
such payments void and recoverable by the 
workman from his master. He did not, 
however, stand upon that clause, though it 
contained nothing which would prevent 
the advance by a master of a trifling sum as 
a loan to his workman on Sundays, in 
cases of urgent necessity. The anxicty 
pervading the public mind for some legis- 
lative measure for the promotion of the 
observance of the Lord’s Day was fully 
evinced by the number of petitions with 
which the Tables of both Houses of Par- 
liament had been crowded,—a number 
greater than had ever been presented on 
any subject, excepting the question of 
West-India slavery. During the present 
Session (as we understood) no less than 
1,273 petitions, bearing upwards of 
277,000 signatures, had been presented on 
the subject to the House ; thus showing a 
demand by the people which it was the 
duty of the Legislature to comply with. 
Under these circumstances, coupled also 
with the fact, that the Bill contained no 
provisions of compulsion as to the mode in 
which the Sabbath was to be observed, he 
trusted the House would consent to its 
second reading, after which he was prepared 
to propose, that it should be referred to a 
Select Committee should such be the wish 
of the majority of the House. At the 
same time, he must say, that the ob- 
jections to the details of the Bill would 
be so few, that they could be well disposed 
of in a Committee of the whole House. 
He should, however, add, that he did not 
seek in any degree by this Bill to interfere 
with travelling or innocent amusements 
and recreations on the Lord’s Day. ‘The 
hon. Member concluded by moving, that 
the Bill be now read a second time. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that it appeared to 
him, that the hon. Member did not really 
understand his own Bill, which, on the 
hon. Member’s own admission, contained 
the very Christian principle, that no man 
need observe the Sabbath at all, though its 
title was, a Bill for the Better Observance 
of the Sabbath. A man might, under this 
Bill, pass the Sabbath in entire idleness, 
though hitherto it had always been said, 
that idleness was the mother of all vice, 
and was consequently mischievous. The 
hon. Gentleman had stated, that he did not, 
in his Bill, interfere with travelling. 
Surely the hon. Gentleman had not read 
the second and third clauses of his own Bill, 
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which went to prevent every man from 
doing anything in his ordinary calling, bu- 
siness, and occupation, on the Sabbath Day. 
So that though it was said travelling was 
not interfered with, it would be impossible 
for a coachman to drive his horse without 
being amenable to punishment under the 
Bill. He (Mr. O’Connell) deprecated the 
regulations proposed by this Bill, in respect 
to the payment of wages, and was surprised, 
when the hon. Member proposed to repeal 
a whole mass of existing Statutes in a 
cluster, he had not afforded the House 
some explanation, cr shown some grounds 
for the adoption of such a course. This, 
surely, was the fury of legislation, and not 
the mede to be pursued by an assembly, 
which, if not Christian, was, at least, an 
assembly where common sense ought to 
prevail, Again, this Bill made, like its 
predecessors, a distinction between the rich 
and poor man. The coffee-shops were to 
be shut up on Sundays, but there was no- 
thing to prevent the club-houses from being 
open. He wished the hon. Member would 
postpone the second reading of his Bill till 
that which was now in progress in the 
other House came down to them, and then 
the House might decide at once on the 
whole batch. He asked the hon. Member, 
was his Bill necessary? Had the hon. 
Member not shown himself that it was 
quite unnecessary? There prevailed a 
greater feeling of reverence for the Sabbath 
than had formerly subsisted. The reason 
was this,—that the more you had of statute 
law, the less you had of practical observ- 
anee. The details of the Bill were absurd ; 
the provisions were so framed that a man 
must go unshaved unless he could shave 
himself ; and if he shaved himself, he must 
warm his own water. He should, there- 
fore, move, that the Bill be read a second 
time that day six months. 

Mr. Poulter seconded the Amendment. 
He took it for granted, that the House 
meant to legislate on this question; and he 
thought, therefore, it was time to agree on 
the principle of the measure. But to the 
principle of this Bill he strongly objected, 
as by the 4th and 7th clauses it was evi- 
dent that the hon. Member contemplated 
au aggravation of penalties. Now, he 
(Mr. Poulter) proposed to effect the same 
object by collateral and ancillary means. 
The mode he would adopt was founded on 
the great statute of Charles 2nd, and would 
prevent the gross evasions which were 
practised in contravention of it. The de- 
cision of Lord Mansfield, in the case of 
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“ Cripps v. Durden,” that there could be 
but one offence committed on the same day, 
had annihilated the fair interpretation to be 
put upon that statute. But it would be 
idle to attempt to hinder Sunday marketing, 
unless the poor had secured to them the 
means of purchasing on a Saturday ; other- 
wise Sunday marketing would be not 
merely justifiable, but it would be an act 
of charity to promote it. He believed that 
there was a great deal of indifference to 
religion, and a great deal of mistaken reli- 
gion in the country ; but he hoped that, 
with the extension of education, a feeling 
of true religion would spring up, equally 
removed from superstition and fanaticism, 
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indifference and infidelity. 
The House divided on the original mo- 


tion. 


Ayes 45; Noes 77: Majority 32. 


List of the Avs. 


Agnew, Sir A. 
Ashley, Lord 
Baines, FE. 
Blackstone, W. S. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Chaytor, Sir W. 
Egerton, W. T. 
Ewing, J. 
Fenton, J. 
Forster, C. 8. 
Gaskell, J. M. 
Gladstone, W. E. 
Grant, Right Hon. R. 
Grey, Sir G. 
Ilaleombe, J. 
Hardy, J. 
Hughes, W. HH. 
Jermyn, Earl 
Jervis, J. 
Lennox, Lord A. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Madocks, J. 
Marsland, 'T. 
Maxwell J. W. 


sill put off for six 


Maxwell, H. 
Mosley, Sir O. 
Nicholl, J. 
Pease, J. 
Perceval, Colonel 
Peter, W. 
Phillpotts, J. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Rice, Hon. T.S. 
Richards, J. 
Rotch, B. 
Ryle, J. 
Sandon, Viscount 
Seale, Colonel 
Shaw, F. 
Sinclair, G. 
Stanley, Hon. H. T. 
Stewart, Sir M. S. 
Vyvyan, Sir R. 
Wilbraham, G. 
Wynn, Right Hon. C. 
TELLERS. 
Bateson, Sir R. 
Vleetwood, P. H. 


months. 


OBSERVANCE OF THE SaBpatu (Binu 


No. 2).] 


Mr. Poulter moved the second 
reading of this Dill. 


Sir William Molesworth moved, as an 
Amendment, that it be read a second time 


this day six months. 


The House divided on the Amendment : 


Aves 12; Noes 52: 


Majority 40. 


‘The Bill read a second time. 
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Minutes.] The Royal Consent was given by Commission 
to the following Bills:—Exchequer Receipts; Smuggling 
Act Amendment; Hemp and Flax Bounties: Clerk of the 
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Pipe (Scotland); Warwick Witnesses’ Indemnity; Liver. 
pool Witnesses Indemnity ; and a large Number of Private 
Bills. 

Bills. Read a third time :—Law of Escheats ; Exchange of 
Land in Common Fields. 

Petitions presented. By the Earl of MALMeEspury, from 
Bloxham, against the Statute Duty and County Rates.— 
By the Earl of HArEwoop, from Leeds, for Amending 
the Reform Act.—By the Lorp CHANCELLOR and Lord 
Yaruoroues, from several Places, and Dissenting Congre- 
gations,—for Relief to the Dissenters.—By the Earl of 
Cawpor, from Cawdor and Auldearn, against the present 
System of Church Patronage in Scotland.—By Earl Dr 
Grey and Lord YArBonovuau, from a Number of Places, 
—-against the Corn Laws.—By Earl Dx Grey, the Duke 
of GioucesteR, and Lord Kenyon, from several Places, 
—against Admitting Dissenters to the Universities.—By 
the Duke of WeLiinGTon, Earls De Grey and SHArTEs- 
BurRY, and the Archbishop of CANTERBURY, from several 
Places,— against all the Claims of the Dissenters.—By 
Earl FirzwiLitaAm, from the Handloom Weavers of 
Kinross and Irvine, for a Board of Trade, and for Relief. 
—By the Duke of WELLINGTON, and Lords REDESDALE 
and ELLENBOROUGH, from several Places, for Protection 
to the Established Church.—By the Earl;of WiNcHILSEA, 
from Nottingham, for the Better Observance of the 
Sabbath. 

Tirse Surrs.] Lord Sondes, in pre- 
senting a petition from a parish in Kent on 
the subject of tithes, took occasion to in- 
quire whether it was intended to introduce 
any measure for the purpose of restricting 
protracted litigation with reference to the 
recovery of tithes and moduses. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that a Bill 
of that nature had been brought into 
Parliament last Session, but it had not 
been adopted. The difficulties which at- 
tended legislation on this subject were very 
great, as respected tithe-owners, lay-impro- 
priators, and those on whom they might 
have claims. Unquestionably, liberty had 
been given to the former to commence suits 
for their claims, and, if they pleased, they 
had a right todo so. Now, if a measure 
had been passed, allowing them to prose- 
cute suits, it would be very hard to turn 
round on them with a Bill, and to say, 
“You shall not proceed.” The difficulty 
on every side was very great, and he 
believed that much evil had been caused by 
the Bill that had formerly passed, re- 
stricting individuals from instituting suits 
after a certain time. In all such cases, 
whenever they legislated prospectively, and 
gave time for adopting certain proceedings, 
which time having expired, no such pro- 
ceedings could be adopted, the consequence 
was, that all who were concerned rushed 
into court, and actions were instituted 
which, but for this circumstance, would 
perhaps never have been brought. The 
remote and prospective operation of such 
an act would be to put an end ultimately 
to actions ; but, in the intermediate period 
before the time of restriction arrived, ac- 
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tions would be multiplied. Lord Tenter- 
den’s Bill originally provided for the bring- 
ing of actions within three years, but that 
term was reduced to one year. This had 
the effect of bringing a vast number of 
tithecholders into the ficld who otherwise 
would not have appeared there, and this he 
considered to be a very great misfortune. 
He had had oceasion, however, to make 
inquiry since the matter was last brought 
before him, and he was led to believe, 
from the information which he had re- 
ceived, that a great number of those suits 
had not been proceeded in, although there 
certainly were some exceptions. The great 
disapprobation which bad been expressed 
throughout the country would perhaps pre- 
vent even these from going on. 
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Grievances OF DissentrERs.] The 
Lord Chancellor said, he held in his hand 
several petitions, coming from a large 
number of Dissenting bodies of the highest 
respectability. They emanated from Dis- 
senting congregations mecting at Liverpool, 
at Silver-street London, at Halifax, at 
Newmarket, at Aldborough, and several 
other places, and all of them were very 
much to the same purpose. The peti- 
tioners complained of the civil disabilities 
under which they laboured, and they 
prayed their Lordships to lose no time in 
removing and redressing their grievances. 
They strongly complained of the want of 
a legal registration of births, marriages, 
and deaths. This, it might be observed, 
was not a grievance peculiarly affecting 
Dissenters, but still it was to them a very 
great grievance ; and the more they suc- 
ceeded in acquiring landed property, pre- 
cisely in that proportion did they feel this 
grievance in a greater degree than others. 
The Bill connected with this subject, 
which it gave him great satisfaction to find 
had been introduced to the House of Com- 
mons by an hon. and learned Gentleman, 
had, it seemed, so far as it went, conciliated 
the feelings of that House. With respect 
to the right of graduating at the Univer- 
sities, the refusal of which also afforded 
ground of complaint to the Dissenters, he 
Should at present say nothing. With re- 
spect to the solemnization of marriage, 
they complained that they could not go 
through that which many of them con- 
sidered a civil process, without conforming 
to religious rights of which they did not 
approve. This he agreed with them im 
considering a very great grievanee. Whe- 
ther marriage was considered as a religious 
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or 2 civil contract, or whether it was view- 
ed as a contract of a mixed nature, was 
quite immaterial to the question. They 
complained that they could not be married 
without undergoing certain ceremonies, 
which they looked on, from conscientious 
motives, with very great repugnance. 
Some pomts which he had stated on a for- 
mer occasion when he addressed himself to 
this subject, had, he knew, the effect of 
setting at rest the unpleasant feelings of 
several respectable Dissenting bodies in 
Lancashire and elsewhere—feclings which 
arose from their not understanding 
thoroughly the measure of relief which it 
was meant to extend to them; and he 
should now say a word or two to correct 
the mistake which they laboured under 
with reference to the important measure 
which was intended for their benefit. 
That measure would relieve all Dissenters 
of all denominations whatever—Presbyte- 
rians, Unitarians, Catholics, in short, 
Dissenters of every denomination and de- 
scription, from the only grievance that 
affected their feelings as professors of any 
particular religion, by enabling them to 
contract valid marriages—valid for them- 
selves and for their issue, without going 
to Church or appealing to any ecclesiasti- 
cal authority or submitting to any religious 
ceremony of which they did not approve. 
By the measure to which he referred, they 
need not go into Church at all to be 
married ; cach of them would be as much 
at liberty as any individual then present 
was, to have the ceremony performed in 
his own dwelling. They might have the 
ceremony performed in their own meeting- 
house or place of religious worship ; just 
as those who professed the doctrines of the 
Established Church, chose to have the 
ceremony performed in their Church. But 
those who objected said they were unwilling 
to have their names published by bans. 
Now, he would ask, what was the object of 
publishing bans ; and he would pray those 
who objected to such a proceeding to con- 
sider what was the nature of the publica- 
tion of bans in church? Tt was a secular, 
it was 2 civil notification, and had no more 
to do with religion of any kind or sort— 
no, it had no more to do with religion, 
than the proclamation of the King in the 
market- place, had to do with the selling of 
meat. The proclamation was made in the 
market-place to give due publicity to the 
King’s lawful commands; not simply be- 
cause the spot was the market-place, but 
because, being the market place, it was 
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much frequented. 
in like manner, was not made 
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The publication of bans, 
in the 
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Church merely because it was the Church, ; 


but because many people were in the habit 
of frequenting the Church. It was clear, 
that the reason of publishing the bans was 
not because it involved a religious ceremony, 
but because it gave duc publicity to the 
fact of a marriage being contemplated 
between certain parties. Now, the Statute 
of George 2nd _ said, whether rightly or 
wrongly it was not necessary for him to 
inquire, “that before a person under age 
shall contract marriage, the consent of the 
parent or guardian must be obtained ;” 
and in order to give notice to the parent or 
guardian of any such intended marriage 
—in order to prevent a good-for-nothing 
man from running away with a young 
woman of fortune, it was enacted that 
publicity should be given to the matter by 
bans. And why was the Church selected 
for the publication of those bans? The 
reason was evident—namely, because pco- 
ple were supposed to go, and did go, in 
large numbers there. But even this pre- 
caution might in some cases be inefficient ; 
as, for instance, in the case of a Church at 
Manchester, where many hundred bans 
were published on a Sunday. Would 
those who objected to this risk the total 
loss of that security which the Statute in- 
tended to give to parents? Then it was 
said, ‘‘ Why not look to some other mode 
of publicity? Why not place the names 
on the Church-door? But as great an ob- 
jection had been raised against that plan 
as against the other ; the chief opposition 
to which arose from the mixing up secular 
matters with matters of a sacred nature. 
When it was said, “ Let the names appear 
on the Church-wall,” that proposition was 
objected to at once. Such 2 proceeding 


would be unpleasant to the feelings of 


many; and, besides, it would not secure 
publicity. Individuals who wished to be 
secretly married might, in the first instance, 
have their names put up; but they also 
might, immediately after, employ a friend 
to take down the names, and thus they 
might be married without any notice. 
Again, it was said, “ Let the law respect- 
ing marriages be placed on the same footing 
as in Scotland ;” and some of the petitions, 
coming from individuals of great respecta- 
bility, approved of this suggestion. The 
petitioners proposed to make marriage at 
once a civil contract, as it was in Scotland, 
Now, he very greatly approved of many 
of the institutions of Scottish law, and he 
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had often said, that some of them might, 
with great propriety, be adopted here. 
One peculiarity of that law—namely, its 
conciseness—might be adopted with con- 
siderable benefit. He believed that his 
noble friend on the cross-bench, who was 
deeply versed in that branch of legal know- 
ledge, might carry about him the whole 
statute law of Scotland in a space not 
larger than his snuff-box would occupy. 
Some of the statutes of Scotland were 
confined to three lines, some even to two 
and a-half; while, in England, there 
were goodly statutes that occupied some 
hundred pages. ‘This brevity he conceived 
might be adopted with advantage; but if 
there were any one part of the Scottish 
law the adoption of which he never would 
recommend to their Lordships, and which 
he thought ought te be shunned, it was 
the Scottish Law of Marriage, which some 
individuals would fain introduce here. He 
would ask those who advocated that sys- 
tem to look at the state of the law. 
A young man in Scotland could not 
dispose of 1-20th part of an acre of land 
in any manner whatever till he had 
attained the age of twenty-one. But 
what was the case with respect to marriage ? 
A youth, when he was barely fourteen 
years of age, might, though he were by 
rank a duke in the land, though his expec- 
tations were of the most exalted descrip- 
tion—such a youth might, without one 
moment afforded for the advice of friends 
—without the means of cool reflection— 
without the knowledge of his guardians, 
without the ‘ spatium requiemque,” he 
would not say, “ dolori,” as it might not 
be thought by some applicable to the sub- 
ject, or “ germane to the matter,’—that 
youth might, thus situated, contract a shame- 
ful alliance, he might contract a disgraceful 
marriage, by his saying two words, “ Will 
you accept of me as husband?” and the 
female answering, “ Yes!”’—there was as 
valid a marriage contracted as ever was s0- 
lemnised by king, priest, pope, or bishop. 
Such was the Scottish law of marriage. 
Here was a youth of fourteen; here was 
a girl, older or younger—“ I take you,” 
says the onc, “ for my wife,” and “ I take 
you,” replies the other, “ for my husband,” 
and, according to the Scottish law, the 
marriage was good and valid. He should 
say no more on this subject to the rational 
portion, and they were by far the largest 
portion of his dissenting countrymen. He 
had thus, most respectfully towards them, 
stated his idea of the introduction of the 
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Scottish law of marriage. He hoped sin- 
cerely, that his argument would open their 
eyes to the groundlessness of the objections 
made to that which was proposed for their 
benefit. He trusted, that they would see 
the anxiety that was manifested in the plan 
proposed to conciliate their feelings, and 
that they would not oppose that part of 
the measure, the object of which was, to 
prevent fraudulent or improper marriages. 
Relieved, as they would be, from every 
thing that could be considered a real griev- 
ance, he hoped, that the Dissenters would 
not attempt to plunge the country into all 
the mischiefs which must result from abol- 
lishing the Law of Marriage as it now stood, 
and allowing parties to enter into that so- 
lemn obligation without proper guards and 
checks against artful and insidious devices. 
He felt greatly obliged to his dissenting 
countrymen for the approving manner in 
which they had received bis former observ- 
ations, and he hoped that they would take 
in kind part—and in kindness most as- 
suredly it was meant—the advice which 
he had now given to them. 

Petitions laid on the Table. 

Lord Kenyon having presented a petition 
against allowing Dissenters to graduate at 
the Universities, observed, that the peti- 
tioners stated, that the Universities ought 
to be, in accordance with their foundations, 
exclusively appropriated to the support of 
the Established Church, and in that senti- 
ment he entirely agreed. 

Earl Fitzwilliam said, that if the noble 
Baron had laid the petition on the Table 
without any observation, he should not 
have made a single remark. ‘The petition- 
ers, it appeared, asserted, that the Univer- 
sitics were established solely for the support 
of the Church. Now, the greater part of 
the colleges were founded by individuals, 
and it did not appear, that those individuals 
had any particular sect in view. ‘The peti- 
tioners could not make out, that the founders 
had such a feeling, cither by reference to 
the mode in which those Universities were 
established, or by reference to particular 
foundations ; er, lastly, by reference to the 
time when they were founded. 

Lord Kenyon said, he did not rise 
for the purpose of stating, that the Univer- 
sities of this country were established for 
the purpose of promoting the doctrines of 
the Church of England, because it was 
well known, that many of them were estab- 
lished before the Reformation ; but that 
they were established for the purpose of 
promoting religiousinstruction in connexion 
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with the State, at the time they were 
founded, there could be no difficulty in 
maintaining. He had not made any speech 
in presenting the petition, because he did 
not wish to detain their Lordships with any 
discussion, and therefore he had done no- 
thing more than shortly state to their Lord- 
ships what the nature of the petition was. 
He had another petition to present to the 
same effect, from the friends of the Estab- 
lished Church at Denbigh, which would 
give the noble Earl opposite the opportu- 
nity, if he wished it, of making any further 
observations he liked. He begged to have 
the petition read; it was signed by the 
clergy, and all the principal persons, as well 
as all the poorer persons residing in that 
place. 

Earl Fitzwilliam hoped it was quite un- 
necessary for him to assure the noble Lord, 
that the Universities were not founded 
with that sort of connexion with the Church 
which was alleged in the petition; he had 
meant merely to state, that they were 
founded in Roman Catholic times. What 
he meant was, to call their Lordships’ at- 
tention to the allegation of the petitioners, 
which had been repeated again in the next 
petition, and in perhaps still stronger terms, 
viz. that persons who entered the Univers 
sities being bound to subscribe to any par 
ticular sect of religion, was not gonsistent 
with the original foundation of those Uni- 
versitics. He was satisfied, that the peti- 
tioners could not make out that proposition, 
inasmuch as it was perfectly well known, 
with respect to at least one of them, that 
the tests which were now required in that 
University were, if he might so speak, of 
modern introduction, and therefore it was 
quite impossible to substantiate the allega- 
tions which the petitioners made, that the 
object of the Universities was to maintain 
one particular sect of Christianity. 

The Duke of Wellington wished to say 
one word upon the subject to which the 
noble Earl had adverted. The noble Earl 
had stated, that the Universities were not 
founded for the maintenance of any _parti- 
cular doctrine or sect in religion, and that 
they were not founded for the exclusive 
support of the Protestant faith. This was 
perfectly true, inasmuch as many of the 
colleges were founded before the Reforma- 
tion; but he defied the noble Earl to prove, 
that it ever was the intention of the found- 
ers, that any religion but the Christian 
religion should be taught in those colleges. 
The Roman Catholic religion, which was 
formerly the religion of the country, was 
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reformed ; and, being reformed, it was in- 
troduced, as their Lordships knew, into the 
Universities. Then it was, that tests of 
faith were required from the students seek- 
ing admission. And what was the nature 
of those tests? They were simply tests of 
Christianity, as taught and maintained by 
the Church of England. This was the 
nature of the tests which students were 
required to take ; and could it be contended, 
that such tests were not proper in guarding 
the admission to Universities founded for 
the maintenance of the Christian religion. 
These tests met the concurrence of the 
noble Earl himself (Earl Fitzwilliam), and 
of every other noble Lord in that House, 
so far as concerned their purport. Did the 
noble Earl mean to say, that these tests 
against the Catholies, having been neces- 
sary at the time of the Reformation, were 
less necessary now, because of the Catholics 
having obtained greater power within the 
last three or four years? He was sure 
that could not be his argument; but, if it 
was, he was sure that House would not 
sanction ite When most of the colleges 
of the Universities were founded, the be- 
lief of the country was different from what 
it afterwards beeame. ‘The truth was not 
discovered until afterwards, and then, of 
course, those learned bodies were bound to 
take measures and precautions for the pro- 
pagation of what was believed to be the 
truce faith. He should like to know from 
the noble Farl, whether he meant to say, 
that any thing but the truth was to be 
taught at the Universities ? 

Karl Fitzwilliam said, the noble Duke 
had advanced one or two propositions to 
which, and he hoped the noble Duke would 
forgive him, he should endeavour to call 
the attention of the House. ‘The noble 
Duke said, that the greater part of those 
colleges were founded in Roman Catholic 
times. ‘That he (Marl Fitzwilliam) admit- 
ted. But the noble Duke also said, that, 
at the period of the Reformation, those 
tests which were now complained of had 
been imposed. They certainly were not 
then imposed in the University of Cam- 
bridge. He would not speak of the Uni- 
versity over which the noble Duke pre- 
sided ; but those tests, he was certain, were 
not introduced into Cambridge until long 
after the Reformation. Until the noble 
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Duke showed, that the Reformation took 
place in the time of James Ist and James 
2nd, he could not justly contend, that those 
tests were imposed at the time of 
Reformation. 
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that those persons who were educated at 
the University, when they took those tests 
declared, that they fully believed in the 
reformed religion, as opposed to that which 
had been superseded. Now, vast numbers 
of persons in this country held, that the 
Reformation was but half a reformation, 
and they would find that opinion very pre- 
valent on the other side of the Tweed. It 
was perfectly absurd to say, that the Pro- 
testant religion, properly so called, was 
imposed, if he might use the expression, 
on those who eame to the Universities, and 
were required to take certain tests. It was 
no renunciation of Popery they were called 
on to make. They were required to sign 
thirty-nine articles, containing various pro- 
positions, many of them connected with 
subjects of a deep, subtle, and metaphy- 
sical character. So abstruse were they, 
that he was certain that ninety-nine out of 
100 students who entered at Oxford—yes, 
that ninety-nine out of 100 of those young 
men who were called on to subscribe those 
articles, did not comprehend them. Would 
the noble Baron (Kenyon) tell him, that 
young men of nineteen years of age, going 
to enter at Oxford, understood and compre- 
hended the doctrines of free-will, of ne- 
cessity, of transubstantiation, and a great 
many other propositions equally difficult ? 
Would the noble Baron get up, and tell 
him, that very young men, coming from 
Eton or Westminster, could understand all 
those subjects, most of them, he might 
say, embracing points on which many of 
their Lordships themselves had not perhaps 
formed a determined and steadfast opinion ? 
It was not possible to suppose, that they 
should understand them, and yet they were 
‘alled on to sign those articles. 

Lord Kenyon was enabled, as a member 
of the University of Oxford, to give a 
practical denial to the charges of the noble 
Marl who had just sat down. A right rev. 
Prelate near the noble Earl would tell him, 
that his opinions were entirely founded in 
error. When latterly his own son was 
entered at the University of Oxford, he 
vas called upon to subscribe the Thirty- 
nine Articles. The meaning of his so 
subscribing them, however, was explained 
to him in a manner very different from 
the explanation of the noble Varl. The 
tutor told him distinctly, that he did not 
call upon him to say, that he understood 
the Thirty-nine Articles, but simply that 
he was willing to receive instructions re- 
specting them. He had subsequently, the 
gratification to hear that his two sons had, 
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attended to the instruction offered to them, 
and fully comprehended the meaning of all 
the Articles they had signed. Whether he 
(Lord Kenyon) had himself understood the 
meaning of these articles or not, when he 
entered the University, he would not pre. 
tend to say ; but he would say, that he was 
at that time fully as competent to enter 
into discussion upon them as the noble Earl 
seemed to be at present ; and, ata preper 
time and place, he should be willing to 
enter into the controversy with the noble 
Earl. There was an irregularity in the 
prayer of the petition he had presented, 
and he should therefore withdraw it. 

The Bishop of London begged to trouble 
their Lordships with one or two observa- 
tions, having been alluded to by the noble 
Lord who had last spoken. The noble 
Earl (Earl Fitzwilliam) had told their 
Lordships, that few in that House 
understood the meaning of the Thirty- 
nine Articles. He (the Bishop of Lon- 
don) had certainly very distinctly traced 
the unacquaintance of the noble Earl 
with those Articles. As he had taken 
and subscribed them, he was bound now 
to be acquainted with their meaning.— 
[Earl Fitzwilliam had not subscribed 
them.] At all events, the noble Earl was 
asincere member of the Church of Eng- 
land, and as the Thirty-Nine Articles 
contained the doctrines of the Church of 
England, he ought to be acquainted with 
them. The noble [Farl had said, that 
the Thirty-nine Articles did not contain 
a renunciation of the errors of Popery. 
On the contrary, he begged leave to 
state, that each of these Articles emphatic- 
ally denied some one of the erroncous 
doctrines of the Church of Rome. He 
wished to make one remark upon the as- 
sertion, that the religion of the country had 
been changed by the Reformation. ‘That, 
he humbly conceived, was not a proper 
mode of stating the effect of the Reforma- 
tion. The national religion upon that oc- 
casion was rather purified than changed. 
It was not denied, that these colleges were 
bound to teach Christianity. As they were 
connected with the State, were they not 
bound to teach it according to the belief of 
the Church of England ? If the Dissenters 
should be forced, co nomine, upon the Uni- 
versities, their character would be com- 
pletely changed. 
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maintained, that the majority of that House 
did not fully understand the meaning of 
those Articles. For one, he had no hesita- 
tion in avowing, that he did not understand 
them; and questions of so much meta- 
physical abstrus-ness and subtlety were in- 
volved in them, that he doubted if any 
noble Lord could get up and conscienti- 
ously deelare, that he felt no difficulty on 
the subject. 

The Bishop ef Fveter did not wish to 
prolong the discussion ; but he could not 
avoid entering his protest against the noble 
Earl’s statement, that the Thirty-nine 
Articles would admit of various interpret- 
ations. ‘The object of those who drew 
them up was, to make them as precise and 
intelligible as possible. As to a young 
man of sixteen being required to. subscribe 
to them, and not understanding them, the 
student always placed implicit confidence 
in his tutor to teach him the meaning of 
them, and that had been the answer upon 
all oceasions to the objections that had 
been urged against them. That answer 
had always been considered as a triumphant 
one. The objection was a very old one, 
and it had always been met as he then 
met it, and in a manner which was consi- 
dered to be conclusive. Many years ago, 
in Parliament, the same objection had been 
brought forward by Sir W. Meredith, who 
was answered by Lord North. It had 
really always been laughed down for its 
absurdity, and as undeserving a single ob- 
servation in reply. The question had 
fallen in the way of Dr. Johnson, who en- 
countered it in the conclusive and con- 
vincing manner in which he was aceustom- 
cd to meet every matter of controversy. 
Nothing more amusing could be imagined 
than to see the neble Earl stand up in 
such an argument against Samuel Johnson. 
In the sense to which he had referred, it had 
always been declared by tutors at College 
that the Thirty-nine Articles eught to be 
received and in none other; and it was 
unjust and absurd to contend that the cou- 
trary was the understanding. 

Karl Fitzwilliam was surprised, that the 
rieht reverend Prelate should have advo- 
cated and sanctioned such a practice as 
that which he had stated, which called 
upon undergraduates to subscribe to one 
thing, while they professed another. [ Ne, 
no.” | He (farl Fitzwilliam) would say, 
« Yes, ves ;” for, if the statements of the 
right reverend Prelite meant anything, 
they meant that. Ife knew not how 
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Prelate to see him (Earl Fitzwilliam) 
enter into argument with such a man as 
Dr. Johnson ;_ but he thought few things 
could be much more amusing than to see 
aright reverend Prelate get up and de- 
clare that it was right for a young man to 
subscribe to what he did not pretend to 
understand or mean. The right reverend 
Prelate had begged the question from be- 
ginning to end, and had made himself 
quite as amusing upon this as he had upon 
a former occasion. 

The Earl of Winchilsea thought the 
noble Earl had formed extremely erroneous 
notions of what the right reverend Prelate 
had stated. What he had said was, that 
the under-graduates were called upon to 
subseribe to the Thirty-nine Articles, re- 
liance being placed on their tutors to im- 
press upon them their effect. These Ar- 
ticles were chiefly as a test of the willing- 
ness of the student to become a proficient 
in the doctrines of the Church of England. 
The Roman Catholics had seminaries for 
the instruction of their priests. Why 
should not the Church of England have 
institutions for the instruction of their 
clergy? If the House were to take from 
the Established Church those liberties 
which she now possessed, they would place 
her in a worse situation than any body of 
Dissenters in the kingdom. No young 
man, upon subscribing the Thirty-nine 
Articles, could be supposed to assert, that 
he understood all they contained. There 
were questions in religion beyond the 
narrow comprehension of man’s under- 
standing altogether. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury would 
not have said one word on this subject, but 
for the harsh and unjust observations of 
the noble Earl (Earl Fitzwilliam) upon 
the right reverend Prelate, (the Bishop of 
Excter). From the tone of the noble 
arl’s animadversions, it might be sup- 
posed, that the spirit of the Jesuits of old 
animated the observations of the right 
reverend Prelate. He (the Archbishop of 
Canterbury) might probably fall under the 
same obloquy ; but he should feel, that he 
was a miserable creature if he did not come 
forward and add his word in a case in 
which the truth was in jeopardy. He did 
not know that it was necessary for him to 
say, that he concurred entirely in all that 
had fallen from the right reverend Prelate 
who had just spoken, and he need not tell 
their Lordships, that the right reverend 
Prelate’s construction of the rules of the 
University of Oxford was the true one. 
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The most reverend Prelate then read cer« 
tain parts of the statutes of the University 
of Oxford, which required students to sub- 
scribe to the Articles of Faith, and to ac« 
knowledge the King’s supremacy, from 
which it appeared they were compelled to 
subscribe to the Articles of Faith and 
Religion at the age of twelve years, but 
were not to take the Oath of Supremacy 
and Fidelity until they arrived at the age 
of sixteen. It required a great deal of 
knowledge to comprehend the Articles of 
the Church, and it was, therefore, not 
to be supposed that students entering the 
Universities were required to have a full 
understanding of their doctrines, but were 
only declaring a generai belief in them as 
members of the Church of England. So, 
when children were asked if they were 
Christians, and to say the Belief, he appre- 
hended that it was not expected of them 
that they entirely comprehended the de- 
claration of the Creed at that time, but 
only that they were ready to adopt it as it 
should be taught them, until their minds 
acquired the power of examination. The 
duty of requiring subscription tothe Articles 
from students was imposed upon the tutors 
of youth at the University in this sense. 
This was required of the tutors, who were 
bound to watch over the morals of the 
students committed to their charge, and to 
instruct them in their duties, more particu- 
larly in their religious duties, and in the 
Articles of Doctrine agreed to in Council 
in the year 1562. After looking at these 
directions, which he was enabled to say 
were at Oxford most fully and faithfully 
obeyed, he did not know how any one 
could say, that the subscription of the 
Articles by students implied a belief in all 
their doctrines. It was only a declaration 
that they were members of the Church of 
England, and that they were desirous and 
willing to be instructed in its doctrines. 
When the subscription was made by per- 
sons undertaking the ministry of the 
Church, then, indeed, he understood that 
such persons subscribed to the Thirty-nine 
Articles their full belief in all that they 
contained, and not as in the case of the 
child or student. 
Petition withdrawn, being irregular. 
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Ten Agricultural Labourers at Dorchester ; from St. Mary, 
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the Poor Law Amendment Bill.—By Mr. C. BULLER, and 
Mr. WALTRR, from two Places, for Inquiry into the Causes 
of Drunkenness.—By Mr. Bainres, Mr. WiLKs, and Mr. 
ApAms, from several Places,—against the proposed Mea- 
sure of Church Rates.—By Lord Ropert GRosvENOR, 
Sir RONALD FERGUSON, Mr. O’CONNELL, Mr. Buckinc- 
HAM, Mr. G. F. Younc, Mr. Hatrorp, Mr. Oswa.p, 
Lord CASTLEREAGH, Lord DALMENY, Messrs. HAWEs, 
PuHILips, LeEFRoyY, PENDARVES, CLIVE, CAYLEY, Sir 
ANDREW AGNEW, Colonel Fox, Colonel ConoLLy, Mr. 
SINCLAIR, and Mr. DuNLop, from several Places,— for an 
Inquiry into the Causes of Drunkenness.—By Mr. Grore, 
from Perth, for Vote by Ballot, and Triennial Parliaments. 
—By Sir Ropert INGiis and Mr. HAL¥orD, from several 
Places,—against the Universities’ Admission Bill.—By Mr. 
Hawes, from Clerks in Government Offices, against the 
Pensions (Civil Offices) Bill—By Mr. Oswa.p, from 
Cumnock, for the Repeal of the Corn Laws; from several 
Places, for the Separation of Church and State.—By Mr. 
F. YounG, from the Merchant Scamen of North Shields, 
against the Contribution of Sixpence to Greenwich 
Hospital ; from Shipowners and others in London, for 
an Alteration in the London Port Acts.—By Mr. O’Con- 
NELL, from the Debtors in Gloucester Gaol, for the 
Abolition of Imprisonment for Debt; from Crossmolina, 
for the Repeal of the Union; from Carlteel, against 
Tithes and Poor Laws in Ireland; from several Places, 
against Tithes, from the Dairymen of Dublin, against 
the Tax on Carts used in their Business; from the 
Shipowners of the Port of Dublin against the Reci- 
procity of Duties Act.—By Colonel ANson and Mr. GEorGE 
FREDERICK YOUNG, from two Places,—in favour of 
the Leith Harbour Bill.—By Mr. CayLey, from Middles- 
brough-upon-Tees, for the Repeal of the Export Duty of 
Coals. —By Mr. OLIPHANT, from Perth, for the Dissolu- 
tion of the Convention of Royal Burghs; and for the 
Abolition of the Abjuration Oath.—By Mr. Rogrvuck, 
from Lower Canada, for a Reform in the Governance 
and Laws of the Province.—By Mr. MANGLES and 
Mr. Duncompe, from several Places,—against the 
Claims of the Dissenters. —By Sir Ropert Inéuis, from 
several Places, for Protection to the Church of Eng- 
land; and by Mr. HeEaAtTHcoTE, from Boston,—for 
Amending the Sale of Beer Act; from several Places, 
for the Better Observance of the Lord’s Day; from 
Charlbury, against the proposed Measure of Church 
Rates.—By Lord SANDON, Sir CHARLES LENNOX, and 
Messrs. DuNcoMBE, G. F. YOuNG, DUFFIELD, GREENE, 
Bieney, Grore, and CLive, from a Number of Places,— 
against the Poor Law Amendment Bill—By Lord Nor- 
RYES, Lord SAanpon, Mr. DuncomBe, and Mr. MILLs, 
from a Number of Places,—against the University 
Admission Bill—By Lord CasTLeREAGH, from Kil- 
lough, for Relief to the Irish Fisheries.x—By Mr. SHaw 
Le¥revRk, from several Places, for the Repeal of the 
Malt Tax.—By Messrs. Grore and OswaLp, from 
two Places,—against the Taxes on Knowledge.—By 
Mr. Grote, from Perth.—By Mr. BuckincHAm, from 
the Handloom Weavers of Lochwinnoch, fora Board of 
Trade.—By Mr. OswAa.p, from Perth, for Universal 
Suffrage, and the Repeal of the Septennial Act ; from Sal- 
coats (Ayrshire), against the Sabbath Observance Bill; 
and by Ma. SHAW LeFEvRE and Lord SANDoN, from two 
Places,—in favour of thesame.—By Mr. OLIPHANT and 
Mr. OswALp, from several Places, against the present 
System of Church Patronage in Scotland. 


Stamps on Newsparers.| Mr. Ed- 
ward Lytton Bulwer said, that the great 
pressure of business in the last Session, 
and a variety of those incidents which so 
often and so unexpectedly started up in 
the way of any independent Member 
bringing forward a Motion in that House, 
had obliged him to defer the question 
now before them from time to time until 
this evening; he was at length enabled 
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to fulfil a pledge which he gave to the 
country, and a duty which he owed to 
himself; he was not sorry for the delay— 
truth never lost by delay. The question 
was not now what it was when he first 
introduced it to that House—a new ques- 
tion, coldly agitated without, supported 
only by the inquiring and speculative 
few, and screened from the eyes of the 
people by a variety of other objects, more 
clamorous and more exciting; since then 
it had been taken up throughout the 
country; it had been made a test of prin- 
ciple at the general election ; and if hon. 
Members remembered that evening the 
wishes of their constituents and their own 
pledges, he should not fear the result of 
the decision to which they were about to 
come. Let them consider, then, the small 
amount of the tax; listen patiently to the 
statements and the facts he should ad- 
duce as to the substitute he proposed ; 
remember the importance attached to the 
subject in the last election; count the 
number of petitions that had been pre- 
sented to the House from every large 
town throughout the kingdom ; and then, 
as an additional argument in favour of 
the Motion, recollect, that it had obtained 
favour and support throughout the coun- 
try without any encouragement from the 
newspapers (the greater part of which 
naturally inclined to a tax which con- 
ferred the monopoly ad the market upon 
themselves), without the excitement of 
tumultuous meetings or inflammatory 
harangues. It was from the quiet and 
deep heart of the people themselves that 
had come forth the prayer that he now 
supported, for the free circulation of 
opinion—for the enlarged and the un- 
taxed diffusion of knowledge, not of poli- 
tics alone, but of the debates of that 
Assembly — of the proceedings of the 
Courts of Law—of the affairs of foreign 
states, and of that vast miscellany of in- 
formation connected with a_ thousand 
branches of utility and morals which 
newspapers furnished to the world. And 
when the people themselves came forward, 
even amidst the pressure of financial dis- 
tress, with this generous and hearty desire 
for their own intellectual improvement, he 
knew of no popular request which was 
more worthy the character of a great 
nation—which ought to be more gladly 
welcomed by a Representative Assembly, 
or more frankly acceded to by an enlight- 
ened Government. When the noble Lord, 
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the Chancellor of the Exchequer, brought 
forward his budget last year, he was sur- 
prised to hear no less a person than the 
right hon. Baronet, the member for Tam- 
worth, observe, in excuse for the noble 
Lord in repealing the Stamp-duty upon 
newspapers, that he believed the news- 
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papers were not loudly complaining of 


the burthen they endured — that they 
seemed tolerably contented with the im- 
position, and would probably be acqui- 
escent in its continuance; the right hon. 
Baronet was cheered in that remark, and, 
therefore, there must be hon. Members in 
that House who supposed, what he could 
searcely believe the right hon. Baronet 
unaffectedly supposed, that the Stamp- 
duty was a tax of which only the existing 
newspapers had a right to complain. Why, 
did any one ever hear of any monopolists 
complaining of a monopoly? When the 
House opened the trade of India, was it 
the East-India Company that insisted 
upon a repeal of their charter? This tax 
was a charter to the existing newspapers 
—it was not they who suffered from it— 
it was the public—it was the Government 
—it was order—it was society that suf- 
fered! Just let the House consider—the 
Stamp and Paper-duties, with the price 
of printing and the news-agency, amounted 
to 53d. for every 7d. copy of a news- 
paper. The consequence of this heavy 
taxation was this, the capital required to 
set up a newspaper (what with the ex- 
pense of reporting, of acquiring forcign 
intelligence, &c.) was so enormous as to 
he estimated for a morning paper at from 
50,0002, to 40,0002.; this extravagant 
demand frightened away new competitors, 
and thus the papers already established 
enjoyed a monopoly. They were quite 
contented to pay a heavy tax which secured 
to themselves the public market, and natu- 
rally eager to resist a repeal of the burthen 
which would immediately surround thei 
with a crowd of rivals, The existing 
papers, therefore, did not suffer by the 
tax, but he would tell them who did— 
the people suffered, and that to an extent 
which few men had sufficiently considered, 
In the first place, the high price of the 
legal papers prevented, ina great mea- 
sure, their reaching the poor—he meant 
the operative and the mechanic. What 


was the consequence ? why this, it was an 
axiom in our excise legislation, that when- 
ever a commodity was taxed above fifteen 
per cent, smuggling necessarily ensued ; 
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but you tax the newspaper more than 100 
per cent; and the result was, the enormous 
circulation of all manner of contraband 
publications ; the writers in these papers 
could scarcely be well affected to the law, 
for they broke the law; they could scarcely 
be reasonable advisers, for they saw before 
them the penalty and the prison, and 
wrote under the angry sense of injustice ; 
they could scarcely be safe teachers, for 
they were excited by their own passions, 
and it was to the passions of a half- 
educated and distressed population that 
they appealed ; in fact, he had seen many 
of these publieations—nothing could be 
more inflammatory or dangerous. One 
paper took a particular fancy to the estates 
of the Duke of Bedford—another paper 
had been remarkably anxious for the as- 
sassination of the Duke of Wellington. 
fa laugh.| Gentlemen might laugh at 
these notions; they were contemptible 
enough to them, but it was not to them 
that they were addressed ; they were ad- 
dressed, week after week, to: men who 
had not received any education, and whom 
poverty naturally attached to the prospect 
ef any violent change. These notions 
might be easily controverted; they might 
be scattered to the wind, for the English 
operative would listen to reason, or he 
would not ask you to repeal this tax; but 
the Legislature would not allow them to be 
controverted~—would not allow them a 
reply—they never were replied to—the 
legal newspapers (addressing a higher class 
of readers) did not condescend to notice 
them; even if they did, the cheap news- 
paper was read where the dear one did 
not penetrate. You either forbid to the 
poor by this tax, in a great measure, all 
political knowledge, or else you give to 
them, unanswered and unpurified, doc- 
trines the most dangerous—you put the 
medicine under lock and key, and you 
leave the poison on the shelf; you do not 
create one monopoly only, you create two 
monopolies—one monopoly of dear news- 
papers, and another monopoly of smuggled 
newspapers; you create two publics; to 
the one public of educated men, in the 
upper and middle ranks, whom no news- 
paper could, on moral points, very danger- 
ously mislead, you give the safe and 
rational papers; to the other public, the 
public of men far more easily influenced 
—-poor, ignorant, distressed—men from 
whom all the convulsions and disorders of 
society arise, (for the crimes of the poor 
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are the pumshment of the rich,)—to the 
other public, whom you ought to be most 
eareful to soothe, to guide, and to en- 
lighten, you give the heated invectives cf 
demagogues and fanatics. He might stop 
here and say, that he had made out his 
case. What more need be said, to prove, 
that this was a tax that ought to be re- 
pealed 2? What greater curse could a Go- 
vernment bring upon itselfthan that which 
it must experience if it permitted the cir- 
culation of the most daugerous opinions 
and suppressed the reply to them ? 
what greater crime could a Govermnent 
be guilty than that of allowing the minds 
of the poor to be poisoned ?—than that of 
pandering to their demoralization ?—and, 
if demoralization led to guilt, and guilt to 
punishment, of encouraging the wanton 
sacrifice of human life itself? When it 
was said, that if we opened the market to 
cheap papers, all kinds of trash would 
be poured in, those who said it were not 
aware of the trash that now existed, that 
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was now circulated in defiance of laws, of 


fines, and of gaols. During the preseut 
Administration, from 300 to 400 persons 
had been imprisoned for merely selling 
unstamped publications in the streets— 
had been punished with the utmost rigour 
—sent to herd with felons and the basest 
outcasts of society; aud what had been 
the consequence? Had they put down 
the publications themselves? No! They 
had only raised their authors into import: 
ance among that part of the population 
they addressed ; and, instead of silencing 
fanaticism, they had exalted the fanatic 
into the martyr. If there was one truc 
axiom in the world, it this —that 
opinion ouly can put down opinion ; and 
if bad doctrines were afloat, they could 


Was 


only refute them by the propagation of 


good doctrines, and, therefore, it was 
wisely said the other day by a noble Lord, 
(the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment) in answer to Lord Winchilsea, 
who urged him to prosecute the un- 
stamped publications, * that prosecution 
might only give them a double publicity.’ 

But in what a condition, then, were the 
Government placed? They left a law on 
their Statute-book to which they dared 
not apply—a law which, when dormant, 
gave a monopoly to the disaffected; and 
when exerted, only fed still more the dis- 
affection. If they did not use it, they 
were injured; if they did use it, they 
were injured doubly, They were like a 
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man who kept a bull-dog so fierce that it 
was good for nothing; i worried both 
friend and foe; when chained, the robber 
escaped ; when let loose, it turned upon 
its master, And a worthy task it was for 
the Minister of England to be waging this 
petty war with bill-stickers and hawkers ! 
‘To let the paper itself go free, to pounce 
upon the man who sold it—to level the 
thunders of the law upon some ragged 
itinerant, some pedlar of the Press, and 
then skulk bebind ihe Stamp-office Com- 
missioners, and say, ‘They did the deed 
—-it is not we whe prosecute ——it is our 
agents at the Stamp-office.” Miserable 
subterfuge! pitiful excuse ! The Ministers 
had the Jaw in their own hands; and they 
were answerable for every prosecution in- 
stituted in the name of the law; but how 
much worse was how much more in- 
defensible, if they who attacked cheap 
knowledge were themselves the members 
of a society for the diffusion of cheap 
knowledge! If it with a penny 
magazine In one hand that they attempte “dl 
to strike down the penny newspapers with 
the other, it was carrying into the State 
the jeaiousies of trade; it was saying, 
‘We will give you information ; but who- 
ever elise gives it to you, him we will 
punish and destroy; we will tell you 
about animals and imsects, and give you 
pictures of ruins and churches, with all 
such infantine trampery—the hobbyhorse 
and rattle of education ; but whoever un- 
folds to you the secrets of your laws, the 
machinery of your State, the mighty 
events that inspire the age and animate 
the world, him we have the Stamp Com- 
missioners to prosecute, and the laws of 
our Reformed Parliament to condemn,’ 
But thea came an important question —-if 
newspapers were allowed to be cheap, 
would they have good doctrines propa- 
gated in answer to the bad? Tle had 
every authority for saying they would. 
{Here the hon. Member quoted a speech 
of Dr. Birkbeck, in which he mentioned 
that Dr. Arnold of Rugby, Dr. Whately 
of Oxford, and other men of high emi- 
nence, were willing to instruct poor 
on matters of trade and political economy, 
&e., if the Stamp-duty were removed. | 
In fact, they might peceive by the sale 
of the Penny Magazine, and of Cham- 
bers’s excellent Edinburgh Journal, that 
the poor had a disposition to instruct 
themselves, if the instruction were only 
placed within their reach, Nay, what to 
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others seemed most dry was often to them 
most interesting, for the poor lived by 
labour and by trade, and all that en- 
lightened them as to the direction of labour 
and of trade had a charm, and even an 
amusement, which the Gentlemen of that 
House were scarcely able to comprehend. 
In looking to France, where newspapers 
were so cheap in comparison to ours, and 
yet where a much smaller proportion of 
the poor were educated, they could not 
but observe, Ist, that a much larger num- 
ber of the eminent men of that country 
were engaged in instructing the people 
through the medium of the Press; and, 
2nd, the difference in the number of 
journals in the two countries devoted 
to solid instruction upon useful poimts. 
Besides its political papers, Paris had 
ten journals devoted to advertisements, 
judicial notices, and commercial an- 
nouncements; twenty journals devoted 
to jurisprudence, eight to education, 
twenty-one to science, and twenty-two 
to medicine. Who could doubt, that 
these were of the most eminent advantage 
to the people? Who could assert, that 
this country, embracing a much larger 
reading public, would not have, at least, 
an equal number, if newspapers were 
equally cheap, and it were permitted, by 
the intermixture of news, to attract the 
poor to the graver portions of the journal ? 
But the advantage of cheap newspapers 
was not only in giving to the poor such 
instruction as the newspapers might con- 
tain; but it was even greater in habituat- 
ing the minds of the poor to read and to 
apply themselves to information generally. 
it was a remarkable fact, that nearly all 
the popular reading societies in the king- 
dom were first formed by the desire to read 
the newspapers. Ina part of the evidence 
on the late Poor-law Commission, one 
very intelligent witness being asked, if he 
did not think the Penny Magazine had 
been useful in giving an intellectual bias 
to the poor, answered, ‘“‘ Undoubtedly ; 
but I think cheap newspapers would do 
much more good, in training their minds 
to the desire of reading, and paving the 
way for general information.” ‘Thus, 
then, the advantages of cheap legal news- 
papers were, first, that to every bad opinion 
a good opinion (the natural effect of com- 
petition) was opposed—that the poor ob- 
tained all the instruction that newspapers 
contained—that they were thereby sti- 
mulated to seek other information of a 
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more solid cast; and he might add, that 
by newspapers alone, they learned the 
nature of the laws, and the punishments 
of crime. This, then, was a tax operating 
in favour of bad opinion and against good 
opinion — operating against information, 
not of politics only, but of laws; not 
against knowledge, but virtue; it gave 
perquisites to the gaoler, and fees to the 
hangman; sowing the seed in ignorance, 
that they might reap the harvest in crime! 
The noble Lord allowed it to be a bad 
tax, yet he did nothing to repeal it! 
Shame on the Reformed Parliament, if it 
sanctioned these laws any longer! When 
he looked round that House, and observed 
the apathy with which they listened to this 
subject, he could not withstand drawing 
this parallel. In the worst times of 
modern France, with a Bourbon on the 
throne, with a Villéle in the administra- 
tion, when it was proposed by a despotic 
Government to a servile Chamber to tax 
the press in France as it was now taxed 
in England, in order to prevent the circu- 
lation of knowledge, and to put down by 
the tax-gatherer the enlightenment they 
dared not assail by the soldier, the whole 
Chamber, subservient as it was, rose 
against the proposal! They would not 
war upon knowledge! Were Englishmen 
less free or less enlightened, that they 
should support, with patience, that which 
in the French Chamber had been rejected 
with indignation and scorn? In the re- 
marks he addressed to the House in the 
Session before last, he had proved, he 
thought, to the satisfaction of the noble 
Lord, that, both by the evidence in this 
country, and that through Europe gener- 
ally, they found, that ignorance and crime 
universally went together; and that, on 
examining the education of felons com- 
mitted to gaol and sentenced to trans- 
portation or death, the vast majority of 
criminals possessed not even the elementary 
knowledge of reading or writing. This fact 
had been universally borne out by the 
evidence on secondary punishments—on 
the Poor-laws Commission—on the Sab- 
bath Committee ; and if this, then, were 
true, he told the noble Lord, that it was 
not enough to improve the laws, to amend 
the representation, if he continued taxes, 
which he himself acknowledged were a 
premium to ignorance, and through igno- 
rance the avenue to death. It was said, 
that the schoolmaster was abroad; he 
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seemed to reverse the old story of Diony- 
sius; the tyrant had not become a school- 
master, but the schoolmaster had become 
a tyrant. When Louis 16th was con- 
demned to the scaffold, his defenders 
besought the judges to recollect by how 
small a majority that unfortunate monarch 
was condemned. “True,” replied the 
judges, “but it is by a small majority, 
that the most important decrees are 
enacted.” ‘ Yes,” said one solitary voice 
in that assembly ; ‘ but decrees, if unjust, 
can be repealed; but the life of a man 
can never be restored.” So he said to 
the noble Lord: if, in his high capacity 
of Minister of State, he committed some 
error in mere legislation, the error could 
be retrieved; but if, after being duly 
warned, he suffered one peasant’s mind to 
be misled, and one peasant’s life lost, by 
the darkness and demoralization of these 
laws, he committed a fault which could 
not be atoned—a bad law might be re- 
pealed, but the life of a man could never 
be restored. He would say no more of 
this tax itself, but would come at once to 
the substitute he proposed for it; he pro- 
posed to repeal the Stamp-duty on news- 
papers altogether; and, in the first place, 
he suggested the propriety of laying a 
cheap postage, not upon newspapers only, 
but upon all tracts, periodicals, and works 
of every description under a_ certain 
weight: he proposed, that this postage 
should be equal, whatever might be the 
distance, so that the remote parts of 
the country should possess the same ad- 
vantage in obtaining knowledge, as those 
immediately in the vicinity of the metro- 
polis; and, therefore, requiring informa- 
tion Jess. He did not know, that on this 
point, he could add much to the calcula- 
tions that he had the honour to submit to 
the House in the Session before last. He 
begged leave to say, that those calcula- 
tions had never been to his knowledge 
contradicted or impugned. The debate 
was very widely published, several thou- 
sand copies were circulated; it was sub- 
mitted to many practical men; despite 
this publicity, despite the notice it re- 
ceived generally from the Press, no con- 
tradiction was given to the facts he urged. 
He had, therefore, a right to assume, 
until such contradiction was made and 
proved, that his calculations were correct. 
In America, owing to the absence of that 
tax, newspapers were so numerous, that 
there was one weekly paper to every fourth 
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person. He would only take half that 
proportion for this country. He would 


suppose, that if they abolished this tax, 
there would be a weekly newspaper only 
to every eighth person. The result would 
be, for the population of Great Britain 
and Ireland, 150,000,000 sheets of weekly 
newspapers throughout the year. Now, 
two-thirds of the London papers (it ap- 
peared by the Returns) were sent at 
present through the post. Suppose, for 
one moment, that this ratio continued 
with the increased numbers, what would 
be the amount at ld. postage? Why, the 
amount would stand thus :—Postage of 
weekly papers 416,666/. But this was for 
weekly papers only. Now, calculate the 
daily papers, those published two or three 
times a-week; calculate also the tracts, 
the prospectuses, the pamphlets, sent 
through the post, and reckon all these 
only at as much again; the total would 
be 833,332/.—that was to say, the pro- 
duce would be just double the amount of 
the tax he now asked them to repeal, 
and this calculation was formed upon the 
supposition, that the newspapers in this 
country, if as cheap as those in America, 
would yet be only, in proportion to the 
population, one-half of the number of the 
American papers; and this must be allowed 
to be a moderate calculation, when it was 
considered that capital was greater in this 
country, that printers’ labour was cheaper, 
and that everywhere the appetite for 
knowledge, even among the poorest part 
of the people, was on the daily increase. 
But the noble Lord made, on a former 
occasion, one objection to this plan: he 
argued, that since the newspapers would be 
sold without the charge of postage in Lon- 
don, the effect of the plan would beto tax the 
provinces for the benefit of the metropolis, 
With all due submission to him, he thought 
he had here suffered himself to be led 
away by a common-place fallacy. In the 
first place, a postage was not a tax upon 
newspapers, it was the price of carriage ; 
it was the necessary result of living at a 
distance from town, that the carriage of 
anything must be paid for, not newspapers 
only, but books, luggage, parcels of all 
descriptions, This was the unavoidable 


consequence of situation ; and you might 
just as well call it a tax to charge a man 
for the carriage of coals from Newcastle 
to London, as to call it a tax to charge a 
man for the carriage of a newspaper from 
In the second 
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place, if they thought ita hardship to pay 
a peony for a newspaper in the shape of 
postage, how much greater was the hard- 
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ship to pay 4d. in the shape of duty! If 


they disliked to tax the provinces a penny, 
ought they not to dislike much more to 
tax them 4d.? or did they fancy, that 
when the cost was one-fourth part of what 
it was at present, that the people would 
acquire an additional right to complain ? 
Besides, it would, in effect, weigh pretty 
evenly on both the metropolis and the 
large provincial towns, for, at present, not 
one large manufacturing town could afford 
a daily paper. Take away the tax, and 
every large town would have its paper— 
that, at all events, the town would enjoy 
without the burthen of postage; and in 
the large towns, many papers would be 
devoted to particular branches of com- 
merce or trade, which would be important 
to those who lived in the metropolis, 
so that if many papers were sent from 
London, many also would be sent to it. 
Thus, then, by the postage alone, and 
according to a moderate calculation, 
he had attempted to piove, that they 
would receive double the amount of that 
trumpery tax; he had endeavoured to 
prove also, that the only objection against 
it was fallacious. But that he might not 
seem wedded to any particular plan, he 
would now, if the noble Lord wished it, 
concede to him all he could desire; 
he would suppose that the postage of 
newspapers would not bring in what was 
expected; he would suppose that it brought 
in nothing, but merely covered its expenses 
—nay, he would throw the whole scheme 
aside altogether., Well, he should be on 
equally strong ground, for by the mere 
removal of this tax, three other sources 
of revenue suddenly arose; the first, in- 
deed, depended also upon the plan of 
postage—he meant the profits arising 
from the postage, not of newspapers, but 
of all light works under a certain weight, 
all tracts, circulars, &c. He did not 
think the noble Lord was aware of what 
an immense source of revenue this might 
become. In the first place, look at all 
the religious tracts that would be circu- 
lated if they might be sent to every part 
of the country at one-penny each! Look 
at the number of societies of every de- 
scription, scientific, trading, moral, re- 
ligious, that would correspond by such 
circulars! observe at public sales alone 
the expenses sustained in advertising ! 
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very auctioneer, every Robins of the 
rostrum, would send forth circulars an- 
nouncing the treasure he was about to 
dispose of. Take the prospectuses of 
booksellers alone. In a very able Letter 
which had been addressed to the noble 
Lord by Mr. Whiting, head of a respect- 
able printing establishment, in the support 
of postage for light works, he ealculated 
that of publishers’ prospectuses (if they 
came within the weight admissible) 2,000 
postages would be created daily. Another 
source of revenue by simply repealing 
that tax, would arise from the great in- 
crease of advertisements. Most of the 
newspapers set up would obtain some ad- 
vertisements, more or less—some of them 
would probably be devoted to peculiar 
trades and callings, and into such papers 
a vast increase of advertisements connected 
with those trades and callings would be 
poured. At present the reduction of the 
advertisement duty was not so profitable 
to the public as it ought to be, because 
the monopoly of the London papers 
enabled them to keep up a disproportion- 
ably high price on advertisements; the 
effect of a vast competition would be, to 
lower the proprietor’s profit on advertise- 
ments, to make advertisements consider- 
ably cheaper, considerably more plentiful, 
and, therefore, while most advantageous 
to the public, most profitable also to the 
revenue. But the principal source of 
profit that would arise to the Exchequer 
from the mere repeal of this tax was in the 
increase of the paper duty alone, and this, 
he was persuaded, would be so enormous, 
as of itself to do more than compensate to 
the revenue. Just let them compute what 
the increase of the paper duty would be. 
He supposed, that they abolished the tax, 
and made papers as cheap as they were 
in the United States; they would have— 
should he say-—as many ?—newspapers in 
proportion to the population. No, only 
half as many as there were in the United 
States. But there, to every 10,000 in 

habitants, there was a daily paper, selling 
at least, 2,000 copies. He supposed, that 
in Great Britain and Ireland, there was a 
daily paper to every 20,000 inhabitants, 
selling at the same proportion. What 
would be the result? Why, for a popu- 
lation of 24,000,000 you would have 
720,000,000 ‘sheets of paper published 
yearly. Now, then, papers pay a duty 
of 22s. per 1,000 copies—let him say 20s. 
-—that was 1,000/, for every 1,000,000 
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papers; the produce, then, would be 
720,0002. for the paper duty of the 
720,000,000 papers ; but at present there 
were only 30,000,000 papers published 
throughout the year—that was, the profit 
they yielded to the paper duty was only 
30,0001.; deduct that 30,000/. from 
720,000/., and there remained for the 
extra paper duty, for the new profit to the 
revenue, 690,000/., or about 150,000J. 
more than the whole profit of the tax he 
asked them to repeal. So that he could 
now say to the noble Lord, “Throw aside, 
if you please, the plan of the postage ; 
believe, if you like it, that not a paper 
would be sent to the post; believe, that 
not a pamphlet, a tract, or a circular, but 
what would be sent by the coach at the 
charge of 1s., rather than by the post at 
the charge of ld. Suppose, too, that not 
a single advertisement would be obtained 
by any of the newspapers, and that the 
advertisement duty remained the same, 
and yet, by the increase of the paper duty 
alone, you would gain 150,000/. more 
than the present tax, which you allow to 
be a barrier to knowledge and a premium 
to immorality.” Had he made out his 
case ?—was it necessary to say anything 
further? One or two observations alone 
remained ; in the first place, be should 
propose his resolutions in the most mo- 
derate and general terms possible; he 
should merely propose to repeal the stamp 
duty on newspapers at the earliest possi- 
ble opportunity; he should say nothing 
about the postage (he had merely thrown 
that out as a suggestion); the certain 
substitute to the revenue was the repeal 
of the tax itself in the increased amount 
of paper duty, and he was unwilling that 
any man objecting to a postage should 
pretend thereby to excuse himself from 
voting against the tax upon knowledge 
itself. 1f the resolution were carried, the 
noble Lord would not be put to any im- 
mediate inconvenience ; it would only es- 
tablish the principle, which the next 
Session would suffice to carry into effect. 
When the hon. member for Bath last 
Session brought forward his Motion for 
National Education, what was the reply 
made by the noble Lord to his hon. friend? 
“TI doubt,” said he, “if a Government 
should establish education; its duty ought 
to be not to enforce knowledge, but to 
give every facility to knowledge.” He 
now called upon the noble Lord to dis- 
charge that duty upon the principle which 
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the noble Lord himself had then laid 
down,—he called upon the noble Lord 
to give every facility to knowledge,—he 
called upon the noble Lord to remove the 
tax; because it was the great national 
obstacle to knowledge. He was no alarmist, 
he did not behold a storm in every cloud, 
or a revolution in every change. A great 
nation was not easily made, and a great 
people were not easily undone. But op- 
pressed as they were with financial difti- 
culties—old and new principles at war— 
the elements of their legislative constitu- 
tion almost at open discord with each 
other—it was above all things necessary 
that whatever changes might be forced by 
the multitude upon their rulers, should 
emanate from their enlightenment and not 
from their passion or their blindness, If 
there were a spectacle which all true 
patriots, all statesmen of large views, be- 
held with exultation or delight, it was the 
gradual rise of a great people into power 
by the necessary and safe consequence of 
knowledge alone. But if, on the other 
hand, there was one prospect from which 
all honest men recoiled with dread, it was 
in times of difficulty and trouble, the ad- 
vance of the giant force of a democracy 
from whom the opportunities of knowledge 
had been carefully excluded ; who, there- 
fore, had only the stimulus of want, with- 
out the perception of relief, and who were 
exactly calculated to frustrate the objects 
of liberty, because they were impatient of 
restraint. He called upon the noble Lord 
to preserve them from that danger—he 
called upon the noble Lord to fulfil the 
pledge which his public character, for 
nearly thirty years, had given to the coun- 
try in favour of his attachment to the 
diffusion of knowledge—he called upon 
the noble Lord to be alive to the high 
ambition worthy his principles aud his 
name—to open the prison-house of the 
mind—to remove the fiscal chains that 
now fettered and cramped opinion—and 
finding knowledge the monopoly of the 
rich, to leave it the inheritance of the 
poor. The hon, Gentleman concluded by 
moving the following resolution :—* That 
it is expedient to repeal the Stamp-duty 
on newspapers at the earliest possible 
period.” 

Mr. Roebuck seconded the Motion. 
He did not think this proposition could 
be resisted by those who, for the last 
twenty years, and before they had attained 
office, advocated the principle contained 
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in it. He did not intend to rake up the 
carcasses of buried specches ; it was sufli- 
ciently known without such quotations, 
that Ministers had maintained the princi- 
ple. They were the advocates of every 
plan for the diffusion of knowledge, and it 
was for them, not for him, to reconcile to 
themselves and to that House, their set- 
tled and determined hostility to the mea- 
sure now proposed to facilitate the diffusion 
of intelligence. They would not say, as 
in other instances, in which they turned 
their backs upon the principles which 
they formerly countenanced, that the mea- 
sure of Reform had done away with the 
necessity for that now proposed. Reform 
made no difference; and if Ministers were 
really inclined to advance the progress of 
knowledge, and aid the circulation of in- 
telligence amongst the people, they would, 
at least, agree to the removal of the 
Stamp-duties from newspapers. They 
had exhibited much eloquence upon this 
subject when they sat on the Opposition 
side of the House; but what would be 
thought, if, when now in place, they re- 
tired from the field, and said, they could 
not do that, which, before they so earn- 
estly urged on others,—if, seated warmly 
on the Ministerial Benches, they denied 
the validity of their former arguments and 
exertions? If any words in the language 
were adequate to express, or rather, if the 
fitting and appropriate language would 
come at his call, none would be sufficient 
to express the deep indignation he felt at 
the conduct of that class of men who 
could use the subterfuge of such expres- 
sions to creep into power, and then, when 
in place, did not dare to go on with the 
measures of which they had previously 
been such ardent advocates. The times 
were now more favourable to the proposed 
measure, than at the period when the 
speeches were made. There was not now 
the same spirit abroad as in 1819, the exist- 
ence of which was urged as an apology for 
the Laws then passed against the liberty 
of the Press; and those who could advo- 
cate the principle of the proposed measure 
then, could not, surely, shrink from its 
maintenance now. The population at 
present, were tranquil and knowledge- 
seeking, and if, in their search after know- 
ledge, the food furnished them was bad 
and deleterious, the cause of the evil was 
to be found in the Stamp-duties. They 
talked of Cobbett’s Two-penny-trash, but 
what was it compared to those? (Here 
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the hon. Member produced some copies 
of the unstamped weekly papers which 
at present so abound.| Did hon. 
Members know, that 130,000 of these 
circulated every week ?—and what was 
the doctrine inculcated by them ?-—incul- 
cated, too, without any opportunity of 
reply being afforded, and in a manner in 
which no efforts of the Stamp-office could 
succeed in putting them down. The hon. 
Gentleman then proceeded to read ex- 
tracts from one of the unstamped publica- 
tions, the object of which was, to show 
that the people were stronger than the 
authorities, and, if driven to the necessity, 
possessed a power of resistance with which 
the latter could not cope. The writer 
called the soldiery ‘ man-butchers,” de- 
nominated the capitalists and men of pro- 
perty the “ cannibalocracy,” and the upper 
classes the ‘scoundrelocracy.” ‘The 
articles went on to controvert the position, 
that the discipline of the police and the 
money at the disposal of the authorities 
would render them too powerful for the 
people, and, in reply, urged the advantage 
of position which the narrow streets would 
afford to the latter—that with huge pav- 
ing-stones they could from the house-tops 
completely pulverize a couple of military 
ruffians at a single blow—that they could 
with cabs, stage-coaches, and gentlemen’s 
carriages, in a very short period erect such 
barricades as would astonish the sharers 
in the feat of the memorable July; and if 
fire-arms were necessary, there were plenty 
lying in the hands of the gun-makers 
which could be easily procured. Such 
was the nature of the publications which 
were disseminated in such numbers. Such 
was the poison, the administration of any 
antidote to which was prevented by these 
duties—for who, having a good object in 
view, would venture to begin by breaking 
the law? It should be remembered, that 
to put down the present unstamped news- 
papers was impossible; and that they 
would still continue to circulate, in spite 
of any law. What then was to be done ? 
His answer was, circulate cheap knowledge 
of a better description, and depend on the 
inherent good sense of the people to re- 
ceive what was good and reject what was 
bad. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
alluded to the ignorance of the laws which 
prevailed, and to the recent case of the 
Dorsetshire labourers, a case, which, if 
good and cheap publications had existed, 
would probably never have occurred, 
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Cheap newspapers would be made the 
means of promulgating the law, and pre- 
vent those daily violations which too often 
took place through sheer ignorance. This 
question was one which more particularly 
demanded attention at the present junc- 
ture. There was arising a new and singular 
feeling amongst the people; a feeling 
which affected not the forms of govern- 
ment, but the very frame of society; a 
feeling which made it a question, not be- 
tween aristocracy or democracy, but be- 
tween labour and capital. What were the 
Trades’ Unions ?—what the constant cries 
about the minimum of wages, but mani- 
festations of this spirit? These doctrines 
had gone forth—the people had considered 
them—and if they went wrong, it would 
not be their fault, but the fault of those, 
who, having the power, refused to give 
them instruction. The best mode of giving 
them instruction was—by cheap news- 
papers. The class of persons whom it was 
desirable to enlighten, were not those who 
would seek pure literature or pure in- 
struction. It must come to them with the 
ordinary incidents of the day. To instruct 
them, it was first necessary to interest 
them, otherwise, the best intended efforts 
would fail. The Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge, though composed 
of most enlightened and benevolent men, 
and sending forth to the world most use- 
ful publications, had not succeeded in 
putting their works into the hands of 
the mass of the people. They were 
prevented from touching upon such sub- 
jects as would at once interest and instruct 
the poor man, by the Act which forbade 
them to treat of matters on Church and 
State, without first obtaining a stamp. 
They had indeed, shaved pretty close to 
the law. The poor man would not trouble 
himself about what interested the rich. 
He did not care for literary pleasures. 
His life was at stake—his life depended 
on his wages, and this was the subject he 
was anxious to be instructed on. If the 
duty were repealed, then he might be in- 
structed on what wages depended—he 
might be taught, that strikes and Unions 
availed nothing—he might be taught how 
gradually and steadily he might succeed 
in procuring a just reward for his labour. 
What had been the object of these Trades’ 
Unions, and the publications connected 
with them? He knew, that one thing 
they attempted was, to effect asimultane- 
ous suspension of work all over the king- 
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dom for three weeks, If that had been 
accomplished, the evils of those three 
weeks might have taken more than three 
years to remedy. But if they thought 
that these Unions were evil, they should 
remember that instruction, and not the 
strong arm of the law, was the only effec- 
tual instrument to put them down. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman concluded by 
valling on his Majesty’s Government not 
to be inconsistent with their professions 
when out of office, and no longer to main- 
tain these pernicious duties. 

Lord Althorp said, the hon. Member 
who opened the debate complained of the 
apathy with which the House had listened 
to him, and the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man who followed him did all he could to 
produce excitement by making a personal 
attack on him. If such, however, had 
been the hon. and learned Member’s ob- 
ject, his attempt must be considered a 
failure. He would give a further proof 
that it was, by passing over every observa- 
tion directed against himself. He thought 
that the opinion of the majority of that 
House was decidedly against the Motion 
then before them, and the apathy of which 
the hon. Member complained was one of 
his strongest reasons for opposing the 
Motion. ‘The House would recollect, that 
last year he admitted, that it was his in- 
tention to take into consideration the 
propriety of repealing this tax; but, 
upon further consideration he had re- 
solved not to do so. That announcement 
was received with approbation by the 
House, and one great reason why he 
would not consent to the Motion was the 
manner in which his former intimation:was 
received. He believed, that many persons 
in that House and in the country gene- 
rally were inclined to go further than him- 
self in reduction of taxation. To this he 
did not object ; but he believed that, in 
the present state of the demands of the 
country for repeal of taxation, he should 
not do wisely in selecting this impost as 
one to be abolished. It had indeed been 
contended that, by the plans proposed, 
not only the whole amount of the present 
tax would be made up, but thata great 
increase even might be fairly anticipated. 
This conclusion, however, appeared to 
him to be founded on erroneous calcula- 
tions ; for if a postage were charged upon 
newspapers, it was quite clear, that a 
large amount of newspapers would no 
longer be sent by the post, as they could 
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be sent in quantities cheaper by many 
other modes of conveyance. He did not 
therefore, think he could calculate on a 
very great increase in the postage revenue. 
With regard to the supposed increase of 
newspapers themselves, and the conse- 
quent increase in the consumption of 
paper, he was convinced, that both the 
hon. Gentlemen had miscalculated, and 
had greatly exaggerated, the probable 
amount. There would be an increase no 
doubt; but not to such an amount as to 
make any seusible increase in the receipts 
on the duty on paper. In fact, he doubted 
not, if the duty on newspapers were taken 
off, that there would be a considerable re- 
duction in the revenue, though probably 
not to the full extent of the tax. During 
the last Session it would be remembered, 
that the duty on advertisements was con- 
siderably diminished ; and what had been 
the effect of that diminution on the num- 
ber of advertisements? Had it increased 
them to any great amount ? No, it had not. 
An increase certainly had taken place, but 
it was a slight one. He was aware, how- 
ever, that this fact was by no means con- 
clusive, for so long as the private charges 
on wewspapers continued to be high, so 
long they could not fairly expect any 
great increase. But still it could not be 
said on consideration of this circumstance, 
that the argument by aualogy arising 
from a comparison of the number of ad- 
vertisements in America, with England was 
fairly applicable. He had hitherto 
argued this as a fiscal point only. The 
other point on which the hon. member for 
Bath had laid great stress—viz., that the 
operation of the tax on newspapers was to 
give a monopoly of circulation amongst 
the poorer classes to cheap publications 
of an evil tendency, and to prevent the 
counteraction of those pernicious doctrines 
-—was one of much greater force, and one 
which he admitted had always great 
weight in his mind. But he thought the 
very statement of the lion. and learned 
Gentleman had shown, that as the law at 
present stood, the mischief alluded to 
might be obviated to a much greater ex- 
tent than the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman seemed to imagine. The hon, 
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and learned Gentleman had stated, that 
the Jabouring classes did not care for dis- 
quisitions about pictures, insects, and lite- 
rature; what they desired was the discus- 
sion of questions relative to their wages. 
Now, be did not see what there was in the 
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law as it at present stood to prevent any 
explanations in the most popular form 
from being given on this head. This ar- 
gument of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, and his assertion, that the labouring 
classes would read no disquisitions which 
were not combined with the news of the 
day, seemed somewhat contradictory, and 
was also contradicted by the fact that a 
very large number of cheap publications 
not having this intelligence were sold 
weekly. He was indeed aware, from 
private communication with the hon. 
member for Bath, and from other sources, 
that the amount of pernicious and mis- 
chievous publications was great indeed ; 
but he was not quite so sure that the 
effect of repealing the Stamp-duties would 
tend very materially to diminish such 
publications. He was not quite so sure, 
that well intentioned would supersede 
the sale of bad-intentioned publications. 
Had not the claims for reduction of tax- 
ation been so great, he might perhaps have 
taken a different view of the question. 
But when there were so many different 
claims, especially from the labouring 
classes, who as the hon. and learned 
Gentleman truly said, looked more to 
substantial relief from physical evils than 
to the pleasures of reading or the improve- 
ment of their minds, he felt that so long 
as such claims continued to be made on 
the Government he should have extreme 
difficulty in bringing forward a proposition 
to reduce so large an amount of revenue, 
and which proposition, moreover, did not 
appear likely to give any great satisfaction 
either to the House or to the country. 
If, indeed, the House were inclined 
and anxious to make the experiment, 
he would not object. No doubt it 
might, under such circumstances, be an 
experiment worth trying; but he was not 
yet satisfied that the effect would be such 
as both the hon. Gentlemen seemed to 
anticipate. At present therefore, he 
could not venture to propose to the House 
such a reduction. ‘hen came the ques- 
tion, whether he should agree to pledge 
the House by the Resolution proposed ? 
He did not think it desirable to pledge 
the House by the Resolution as to the 
course they would adopt in a future Ses- 
sion, especially in a matter of revenue. 
For these reasons, without wishing to 
deny the force of many of the arguments 
which had been brought forward, but feel- 
ing great doubts as to some of the conclu- 
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sions to which the hon. Gentleman had 
come, he was sorry to say, that he felt it 
his duty in the situation in which he was 
placed, to oppose the Motion. He had 
been accused by the hon. and learned 
member for Bath of inconsistency with 
respect to this question. He felt that he 
was frequently liable to be attacked on 
the score of inconsistency; at any rate, 
he frequently was attacked, much more 
frequently than he thought he deserved. 
He had, however, felt it his duty to state 
the 2 grounds on which, at the present time, 
he felt it his duty to oppose the Motion. 
He did not think on this question he 
could be fairly accused of inconsistency ; 
for he was not aware that he ever had 
advocated in that House the Repeal of the 
duty on newspapers; though it was cer- 
tainly known that his private opinion was 
in favour of its Repeal, if could be 
made consistent with his public duty, in 
regard to the revenue of the country. As 
a public man, however, he had not, he 
believed, expressed any opinion on the 
subject. Under present circumstances he 
must vote against the Resolution. 

Mr. Hill was happy to find, that the 
noble Lord regarded this question merely 
as a fiscal one, and had given the House 
to understand, that if it could be shown 
that the revenue would not suffer by the 
repeal of the duty on newspapers, his 
objections to that measure would be 
greatly removed. Now, he was confident, 
if the duty were repealed, that the revenue 
derived from newspapers would be as 
large as before, if not larger: for the 
natural consequence of reducing the price 
of an article greatly in demand was to 
increase its sale. He was convinced by 
the calculation of Mr. Maclaren, on which 
he could place reliance, that the con- 
sumption of newspapers in America as 
compared with their consumption in Eng- 
land, was as five to one; the population 
of the two countries being taken into 
account; and it was calculated, that sup- 
posing the population of both countries 
equally dense, the consumption in Ame- 
rica compared with that in England, 
would be as much as ten to one. Com- 
paring New York and England together, 
it would be found that, in point of fact, the 
consumption of newspapers in the first- 
meutioned place was in the proportion of 
eight to one. Coming nearer home, he 
ascertained that in the islands of Jersey 
and Guernsey, where no newspaper duty 
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existed, there were thirteen different news- 
papers, two of which appeared twice a- 
weck, making in the whole fifteen publica- 
tions in the week for the small population 
of those two islands; yet from the in- 
quiries which he had made, he understood 
that in this country it took on the average 
60,000 persons to support a weekly pub- 
lication. If the duty on newspapers were 
repealed, he might safely say, that their 
circulation would be increased in the pro- 
portion of six to one; and he believed 
also, that the number of advertisements 
would be increased, for at present the 
newspaper duty operated as a bar against 
the reduction of the price of adverti-e- 
ments. In America the rate of charge for 
advertisements was }4d. per line; in Jer- 
sey and Guernsey Id. per line, while in 
this country it was as high as 9d. per line, 
after deducting the duty. The number of 
newspaper advertisements in America was 
twenty to one as compared with the 
pumber in England ; and if the newspaper 
duty was repealed, the increase of adver- 
tisements consequent thereon might be 
calculated at three times their present 
amount. Another source of revenue had 
been already suggested—he alluded to 
the postage on newspapers. In the year 
1830, 13,000,000 of newspapers passed 
through the London Post-office, and if 
7 000, 000 more were added, as the num- 
ber carried by post in the country, it 
would appear that 20,000,000 newspapers, 
or two-thirds of the whole number pub- 
lished, had passed through the different 
post- offices in that year. Now, supposing 
that Id. be paid for every paper sent by 
post that would yield a considerable sum ; 
and, to put an end to any objections that 
might be made as to the difficulty of col- 
lecting the money, he would adopt the 
suggestion of a pcrson well qualified to 
give an opinion on the subject—he alluded 
to Mr. Knight, the publisher. That gen- 
tleman recommended that a stamped 
wrapper should be prepared for such news- 
papers as it was desired to send by post, 
and that each wrapper should be sold at 
the rate of ld. by the distributors of 
stamps, in the same way as receipt-stamps. 
He had already stated, that he expected 
from the repeal of the Stamp-duty an in- 
crease in the sale of the newspapers in the 
proportion of six to one, and he really 
believed that, taking into account the 
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increased amount of paper duty, of the 
advertisement duty, and the money raised 
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by the proposed charge for postage, the 
revenue derivable from 600 unstamped 
newspapers would be equal to what was 
at present drawn from 100 newspapers. 
The following was an account of the money 
now received by the Exchequer on account 
of 100 newspapers :—Stamp-duty 17. 6s. 
8d.; duty on paper, 2s.; duty on adver- 
tisements, 8s., making 12. 16s. 8d. Now 
supposing that by the repeal of the Stamp- 
duty the sale of newspapers increased six- 
fold, but that the number sent by post, 
which in 1830 was equal to two-thirds of 
the whole number published, remained 
as before, it followed that the number 
transmitted by post would only be one- 
ninth of the increased number of news- 
papers. Then, out of 600 papers, sixty- 
six only would pass through the Post- 
office, and the amount of revenue derived 
from the sale of stamped wrappers for 
them would, after making an allowance of 
twenty per cent, be 4s. 5d., the duty on 
paper would be six times what it was be- 
fore, or 12s., and the duty on the increased 
number of advertisements would amount 
to 1/. Thus, while at present the Exche- 
quer received 1/7. 16s. 8d. from 100 news- 
papers, it would, under the plan he pro- 
posed, receive as much as lJ, 16s. 5d. 
from 600 newspapers. But it was not 
merely on fiscal grounds that he was dis- 
posed to argue this question. Did the 
noble Lord recollect how important it was 
to a commercial community to encourage 
the diffusion of intelligence through the 
medium of advertisements and news in the 
daily papers? He for one should be glad 
to see the duty on paper and on advertise- 
ments repealed, for it did appear a prac- 
tical absurdity for the noble Lord to be 
granting money for the support of schools 
and colleges with one hand, and with the 
other laying a tax on those who were 
willing to purchase education for them- 
selves. In disseminating public education, 
much of the seed would doubtless take 
root, while some fell upon the rock, and 
some were lost by the wayside; but the 
education which a man procured, and 
paid for himself, would stick to him and 
be valued by him, and would be exercised 
as well for his individual advantages as 
for the benefit of the State. Let it be 


recollected, too, that the existing law was 
too impotent to put down the unstamped 
publications, and that consequently it 
gave a bounty to the contraband trader. 
From information which he had received, 
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he was induced to believe that the un- 
stamped newspapers had increased to 
a frightful extent. He did not blame 
Ministers for not having put down this 
evil; but he thought that their attempts 
to do it by individual punishments was 
only inflicting private pain without pro- 
ducing any public benefit. Let the House 
recollect the effect which the use of one 
of these unstamped publications had upon 
the poor man-—they taught him to violate 
the law. A poor man, in taking in any 
one of these publications, felt that he was 
setting the law at defiance. And let them 
look at the awful results which attended 
these incipient violations of the law. The 
offences which took place in agricultural 
districts gave melancholy proof of the effect 
of thus teaching men that the law could 
be set at defiance. And who were those 
who wrote in these illegal publications? 
Persons of desperate fortunes, reckless of 
what might happen to them, and ready at 
all times to go to gaol or suffer persecu- 
tion. Could such individuals be safely 
intrusted with the teaching of the people 
in this country? Were their honest opin- 
ions likely to be in favour of order, of the 
institutions on which the particular form 
of Government in this country was found- 
ed, or of the institutions on which society 
itself depended? Yet the existing law 
gave a bounty to this class of writers, 
whilst it imposed a tax on the publications 
of men of respectability, station, and edu- 
cation, whose honest opinions were likely 
to be in favour of the institutions of the 
country. An hon. Member had alluded 
to certain cheap publications, and among 
the number to the Penny Magazine, which 
he characterized as trumpery. He should 
be sorry to think that the Penny Magazine 
was a trumpery publication; but if it 
were, he could not hold himself free from 
blame, for that publication was a project 
of his own. He wished that he could 
admit that the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge had penetrated deeply 
into the masses of the people. It had 
not, nor would the exertions of that or of 
any other society be able to do so, unless 
their works carried with them the stimu- 
lants of news and politics. He, however, 
thought that the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge was entitled to credit 
for what ithad done. It had gone deeper 
into the mass of the people than any other 
society whatever, and its publications were 
more generally read than any other of a 
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similar character. But it had done this 
by honest means. If he thought, that the 
law was kept in any particular state to 
favour that society, he would not continue 
a member of it. The Society taking the 
law as it was, had availed itself of all the 
advantages it could command, to as great 
an extent as possible, and it was disposed 
to avail itself of any new state of the law 
by carrying out the principle on which it 
acted to as great an extent as the law 
permitted. But he would refer to the 
Penny Magazine for another purpose 
distinct from the attack of his hon. friend. 
Jt had been found that, of the unstamped 
publications, from which news and politics 
were excluded, the good outnumbered the 
bad in an immense proportion. For while 
The Penny Magazine, The Saturday Ma- 
gazine, Chambers’ Journal, The Mirror, 
and others of the same class, together 
with the tracts of various societies, circu- 
lated at least 500,000 copies per week ; 
those which were tainted with obscene or 
irreligious matter, or had nothing but 
frivolity to recommend them, scarcely 
reached acombined sale of 30,000. That 
was his answer to the question, whether 
the people might be trusted with the 
power of selecting for themselves—give 
them a choice upon any approach to equal 
terms, and they would reject the bad, and 
adopt the good. Repeal the tax, and 
sound political journals would soon reduce 
the sale of all others to insignificance. 
There had been, he was aware, and he 
supposed that there were still, in the 
country, those who thought that it was 
not good to give increased means of know- 
ledge to the mass of the people, and that 
they could be more easily governed by 
being kept in ignorance. The day, how- 
ever, for the assertion of such a principle 
was now gone by. There might have been 
some colour of an argument for that before 
the passing of the Reform Act, but that 
Act had altered the case. The people 
had now political power, and would any 
man attempt to say, that the will of the 
people was not law in this country? In 
saying this he did not speak of the im- 
pulses of the people directing them—he 
said nothing about their passions being 
their guide; but this he would say, that 
henceforth it would be impossible for this 
House, or for any Government, to set at 
nought the sober, just, and considerate 
will of the people. Ignorance might make 
them the enemies of the Government, why 
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not take such steps as would make them 
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its friends? Let them have the means of 
information, of correct information and 
correct reasoning on all matters connected 
with their interests—that was, with the 
interests of the country. No more fit 
education in a knowledge on these subjects 
could be given than that which newspapers 
well conducted could afford. They con- 
tained the details of the debates in that 
House, which embraced a number of sub- 


jects of foreign and domestic interest, and 


were developed with talent and ability. 
Would it be said, that everything stated 
in this House should be thrown away ? 
He, for one, would not pass such a cen- 
sure upon this House. He would say, let 
every cottager in the country have the 
means of knowing what was said here; 
and he would add that, taking newspapers 
generally, they would afford one of the 
best lessons which should be given to the 
poor man, as at once his guide and his 
mentor. Heshould like to know if all the 
knowledge of Members in this House was 
gathered from Locke, and Paley, and 
Bentham? He would fearlessly say it 
was not. Much miscellaneous mforma- 
tion, and that of a valuable description, 
was to be gleaned from the newspapers. 
Many hon. Members in the House knew 
the fact to be so, and if hon. Members 
had gleaned information from such a 
source, why should not the poor man have 
a similar opportunity of information? If 
this House felt any apathy in this case, he 
was persuaded it was not in reference to 
the question before them, but to the fee- 
bleness of the individual who was advo- 
cating it. He could assure the House 
that no subject more nearly touched the 
feelings of the thinking people of this 
country than that which was now under 
consideration; and he as firmly believed 
that no boon would be received with more 
gratitude than that which was sought for 
by the present Motion. 

Mr. Buckingham would detain the 
TTouse only with a very few observations. 
The noble Lord opposite appeared to think 
that there was a great indifference through- 
out the country upon this subject, and 
that any excitement that existed respect- 
ing it was confined to the metropolis 
alone; but he could assure the noble 
Lord that he was mistaken in this view of 
the question. He had good reason to 


know that there was a very general feeling 
throughout the country against those 
2K 
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duties, which prevented the circulation of 
publications of useful knowledge and in- 
struction amongst the people. In a tour 
which he had made through different parts 
of the country, there was not a town he 
went te in which there was a population 
of 20,000 persons that had not three or 
four cheap publications of the description 
that were now in circulation, to the great 
injury, he was sorry to say, of the morals 
and good feeling of the people ; but these 
diser: aceful pub ications were purchased 
with avidity and obtained a ready sale, 
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because the people had no opportunity of 


procuring better vehicles of information at 
a price which they could afford. For his 
own part he was shocked and disgusted 
with the violent language used in these 
publications, and lamented to sce them 
circulating amongst the people; but he 
could not blame the people for purchasing 
thern when they had access to no other, 
These infamons publications it was, that 
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caused the wide breach and separation | 


ihat at present existed between the higher 
and lower classes of the people of this 
country, the consequences of which must 
be most banefal. The noble Lord had 
dealt with this question as a financial one ; 
but even in that view of it he would con- 
tend that the noble Lord’s calculations 
were erroneous. A proposition had been 
put forth some time ago in the Edinburgh 
Review, 


most clear and just bearing upon this point. 
The proposition there submitted was, that 
all periodicals, of whatever description, or 
treating on whatever subjects, should pay 
an ad valorem duty of twenty-five per 
cent on the selling price of the publication ; 
and it was asserted that, by the increased 
cireulation which this would cause 
publications of that nature, a much larger 
amount of revenue would be thus derived 
than was produced by the present system 
of Stamp-duties. He would appeal to the 
good feeling, 
the noble Lord to give his aid towards the 
suppression of those i injurious cheap pub- 
lications which were now daily sent 
amongst the people, and that could only 
he done by giving encouragement to a 
better and a more wholesome food for the 
mind of the people. The sort of publica- 
tions that now found their way into the 
hands of the lower classes were of the 
most demoralizing kind. They were cal- 
onlated to destroy all respect for the Go- 


and the sense and justice of 


which was attributed to the late | 
Lord Advocate, which he thought had a | 
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vernment, and for all law and order, and 
were particularly directed to bring the 
higher classes of society into disrepute and 
disrespect amongst the lower classes; for 
these mischievous works attacked without 
mercy not only the public but the private 
characters of men, not by reason or argu- 
ments, but they cut and hacked ¢ away with 
the hatchet and the tomahawk, dealing 
about blows indifferently amongst friends 
and foes. He considered it a very im- 
prudent thing in any Government to en- 
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courage a system like this, so mjuriously 


saleulated to separate the higher from the 
lower classes of the people. The way to 
counteract this evil would be to afford 
facilities for sending amongst the people 
works of instruction, conducted by men 
of education and talent, and this could 
only be done by a total alteration in the 
present system of Stamp-duties. 

Mr. Ewart did not consider, that the 


- noble Lord had been at all successful 


his defence of the present system. The 
ground taken by the noble Lord, who, 
indeed, seemed to be the only opponent 
of the Motion on the opposite side, was, 
in fact, a very weak one. It was, that 
cheapening the newspapers would not do 
away the mischief of those cheap publica- 
tions which were now complained of. 
This was assuming the whole question. 
When it was admitted, that the public 
newspapers were generally conducted with 
ability, and might be read with advantage 
by the mass of the people, was it not an 
injustice to put such an advantage out of 
their reach by the high Stamp-duties 
which were placed on them? It was just 
as if the people were in want of a copper 
coinage, and that, to relieve that want, 


_there was made an issue of small pro- 


to | 


missory notes.  ‘T’o say, that the diffusion 


of useful knowledge would be a great 


benefit to the community, and, at the 
same time, to tax such knowledge, so as 
to put it out of the reach of those to whom 
it was so necessary, would be just as rea- 
sonable as the attempt to make a com- 
mercial community rich without giving 
them a circulating medium. As the re- 
presentative of a large provincial town, he 
felt himself called upon to resist all re- 
straints placed on the provincial press. 
It was well known, that the newspapers 
published in the country towns were not 
only the means of conveying political 
intelligence, but of affording also much 
scientific and literary instruction. He 
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much regretted, that taxes on knowledge 
gencrally had not been long since removed 
by the Government. There was one pub- 
lication, that it was particularly desirous 
should be relieved from the operation of 
the Stamp-duties ; he alluded to the yearly 
Almanacks. The Stamp-duties on these 
publications only produced 27,0002. an- 
nually, so that no great fiscal evil could 
arise from the abolition of this duty. The 
consequence of it, however, was, that a 
vast number of most erroneous and mis- 
chievous publications of a similar character 
were smuggled into circulation 
any stamp. In the course of the last 
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year, he believed there were as many as | 


200 calendars of this description published. 
He did not think, that this was a subject 


beneath the consideration of his Majesty’s | 
| House. 


Government. That eminent. writer, Bec- 
earia, who had dwelt so ably on the im- 
portance of educating the people, had 
asked, “ How could a government think 
of punishing the people for the commission 
of crimes, if it refused to afford them 
instruction as the best guide to avoid 
those crimes? If a covernment did not 
encourage virtue, how could it punish 
vice?” He hoped the time was not far 
distant, when the present Government 
would pay the necessary attention to this 
subject. He hoped, that in the approach- 
ing Session of Parliament, the noble Lord 
would prove to the country, that he was 
not indifferent to the instruction of the 
people; and that some pledge would, 
even now, be given, that the subject should 
not be neglected by the Government, for 
of all reforms, none was more needed or 
useful than this. 

Mr. Grote said, that he should not de- 
tain the House long; nor should he have 
troubled it all had he not been intrusted 


with a petition praying for the repeal of 
the duties that were now the subject of 


discussion. He certainly entertained very 
strong feelings on the subject, for he attri- 
buted a great deal of the bad fecling that 
was at present abroad amongst the labour- 
ing classes, on the subject of wages, to the 
Wi ant of proper instruction, and correct 
information as to their real interests. From 
the absence of this useful knowledge, 
which could never be conveyed to the 
people while the present system of erg 
duties prevailed, arose all the evils of 

Unions that now disturbed that nit 
harmony that ought to subsist amongst 


the labouring classes in the relations aft} 
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masters and workmen ; and, he was sorry 
to say, that he feared those Unions were 
likely to increase and spread wider, rather 
than to subside. Ii there were proper 
channels through which the real interests 
of those men and the position in which 
they stood, could be fairly and candidly 
stated to them, they might very soon have 


‘their minds disabused of the erroneous 
| 
i notions as to wages which they now enter- 


without | 


tained and acted upon, but this could 
never be accomplished so long as the pre- 
sent Stamp-laws continucd. He looked 
upon this as one of the most important 


} . os 
subjects that could be brought under the 





consideration of the Government, not 
much less so than that very important 
measure respecting the Poor-laws which 
the noble Lord had introduced to the 
Nothing could be more important 
than instructing the people, and opening 
their minds to a proper view of their own 
and the country’s interests. He should 
not prolong the discussion further than to 
observe, that he was sure, if the noble 
Lord would only exercise a little of that 
ingenuity which was supposed to belong 
to all Chancellors of the Exchequer— he 
would be able very readily to find the 
means of supplying any deficiency in the 
Revenue, arising from the repeal of the 
Stamp-duties, to which the present Motion 
applied. 

Mr. Edward Lytton Bulwer, in reply, 
said, that no tax pressed more directly 
upon the people than the one which pre- 
vented their acquiring knowledge ; and it 
was his determination to divide the House 
upen his Motion. 

The House divided : 
90—Majority 32. 
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Roche, W. 
Romilly, J. 
Romilly, E. 
Ruthven, E. 
Scholefield, J. 
Scrope, P. 
Staveley, T. kK. 
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Wedgwood, J. 
Wilks, J. 
Whalley, Sir 8. 
Winnington, H. J. 
TELLERS. 
Bulwer, E. L. 
Roebuck, J. A. 


Stewart, Sir M. S. PAIRED OFF. 
Strutt, E. Bulwer, H. L. 
Tooke, W. Clay, W. 
Vigors, N. A. Hall, B. 
Vincent, Sir F. Hawkins, J. II. 
Wallace, T. Hutt, W. 


Wallace, R. 
Ward, I. G. 
Wason, R. 


Maxwell, J. 
Oswald, R. A. 
Oswald, J. 


Arrest on Mesnet Process.| Mr. 
Pollock rose to move for leave to bring 
ina Bill for the Abolition of Arrest for 
Debt on Mesne Process. The House 
must be aware, that some time ago there 
was a report presented upon the subject 
by the Common-law Commissioners, in 
which many statements were made, and 
many interesting details given, with which 
it was not his intention to trouble the 
House on the present occasion. He be- 
lieved that there was not any man ac- 
quainted with the Constitution of this 
country, who would deny that, as the law 
originally stood, arrest of the person was 
only permitted in cases where the plaintiff 
complained of injuries that had been per- 
petrated upon him by the defendant by 
force, and that arrest of the person for 
simple contract debts was, comparatively 
speaking, a modern practice. Though 
the avowed object of the practice was to 
compel the defendant to give security for 
his personal appearance in Court at the 
suit of the plaintiff, it was well known that, 
in ninety-nine cases out of 100, that was 
not the real object. The real object was 
to compel the immediate payment of 
the debt, or, by the menace of imprison- 
ing the defendant, to compel his relations 
to discharge it for him, and thus it hap- 
pened that the apparent seldom, if ever, 
coincided with the real object. He did 
not expect to hear any man assert, that 
the present state of the Law of Debtor and 
Creditor did not require amendment. He 
had the honour to be one of the Commis- 
sioners appointed to inquire into the ne- 
cessity of its Amendment, and he was 
bound in fairness to admit, that the Report 
of those Commissioners had not been 
unanimous. One of the Commissioners 
had differed from his colleagues; but the 
majority had concurred in the propriety 
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of bringing forward a measure of a much 
more extensive nature than that which he 
was now about to propose to the consi- 
deration of the House. Indeed, the re- 
commendation, which the Commissioners 
had incorporated with their report, went 
much further than he intended to go that 
evening. Whilst there was any prospect 
of any Member of the Government com- 
ing forward to take up this measure on a 
broad scale, and with that extensive ma- 
chinery which none but the Government 
could properly supply, he had declined to 
interpose in any way by bringing forward 
a motion of hisown; and it was only 
now, when nothing but a faint chance 
existed of its being brought forward in 
this Session by one of the legal advisers 
of the Crown, that he came forward to 
propose a measure which he must admit 
to be partial and inadequate, but which, 
nevertheless, would give some reliefin the 
case of debts which never ought to be 
made the subject of arrest. In order to 
remedy all the evils of the present system, 
it would be necessary to introduce a ma- 
chinery much more extensive than he, as 
a private individual, could hope to induce 
the Government to adopt. What he pro- 
posed todo was this,—and it was in perfect 
accordance with the special enactments of 
many modern Acts of Parliament :—The 
House was well aware that, upon many 
simple contract debts, forms in writing 
were now necessary, where formerly a 
verbal agreement was quite sufficient. It 
was upon this ground that he proposed to 
make a distinction between verbal con- 
tracts and bills of exchange, promissory 
notes, bonds, and other instruments under 
seal, for the payment of money. At the 
same time he thought it only fair to state, 
that if a majority of the House should be 
of opinion that the provisions of this Bill 
ought to be carried further, and that 
arrest upon mesne process should be abol- 
ished, except in cases of fraud which he 
would hereafter specify, he, for one, 
should not object to such an extension of 
its provisions. It was necessary, how- 
ever, to guard against the indulgence 
which this alteration would give todebtors, 
and therefore he proposed that the Courts 
of Westminster-hall, or one of the Judges, 
in cases of emergency, should have the 
power by rule or order to cause a party to 
be arrested in case it should be made ap- 
pear to the Court or to the Judge, that 
the party against whom the application 
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was made, either intended to run away 
from the justice of the country, or to 
transfer his goods to some other party, or 
by fraud to deprive his creditors of their 
just claims upon them. He candidly 
confessed, that though he was now bring- 
ing in this Bill, he confidently looked for- 
ward to the period when imprisonment for 
debt would be abolished in all cases where 
the failure of payment arose from the mis- 
fortune of the debtor, and when it would 
never be enforced except in cases of fraud. 
To him, it appeared, that imprisonment 
for debt was a most clumsy contrivance, 
even for the object which it was in- 
tended to promote, and which, in most 
cases, it was most effectual in defeating. 
As that system made no distinction be- 
tween the unfortunate and the guilty, and 
as it placed it in the power of any creditor 
to help himself to the goods of his debtor, 
he did think that it required the early at- 
tention and consideration of the House. 
Having made these observations, he would 
only add, that the object of his Bill was, 
to abolish arrest for debt, except in the 
cases which he had already mentioned. 
He hoped that he had now stated suffi- 
cient to induce the House to receive this 
Bill. If there should be any gentleman 
anxious to carry the details of the mea- 
sure further, or to state exceptions, which 
he had not already noticed, he should be 
most happy to take them into the fullest 
consideration. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman concluded by moving for leave 
to bring in ‘ a Bill, to abolish arrest for 
debt, as to all debts contracted after the 
Ist of January, 1835, unless the debt be 
founded upon or secured by a bill of ex- 
change, a promissory note, bond, or other 
security in writing.” 

Mr. Baring hoped this would not 
be treated like some other measures of 
proposed improvement in the law which 
were introduced at late periods of the 
Session, and suffered to pass without suffi- 
cient consideration of their consequences, 
and after very little discussion. Highly 
as he thought of the gentlemen of the 
learned profession, and of their theoretical 
knowledge, he must say they did not 
always prove themselves to be good 
judges of what was best in practice. He 
had much experience in such matters, 
and that experience led him to doubt 
whether the experiment would be a suc- 
cessful one. He anticipated quite a dif- 
ferent result, and, in his opinion, the effect 
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of the Bill, if carried, would be to en- 
courage frauds, and to let loose swindlers 
upon society. Such, he was convinced, 
was the opinion of nine out of ten of the 
commercial men of this country. He 
never himself had a man arrested for debt. 
Indeed, men engaged extensively in com- 
merce, seldom had recourse to such a 
means of recovering debts. It was said, 
a man’s property should be answerable, 
not his person; but how, in many cases, 
could his property be got at without 
arrest ? His hon. and learned friend said, 
the object, in nine out of ten cases, was to 
induce relations, from feeling or some 
other motive, to come forward and satisfy 
the creditor. And what evil was there 
in that? Was it not desirable that the 
honest creditor should be paid his just 
demand in this or any other fair way ? 
The misfortune at present was, that all 
the sympathy was against the execution 
of the law, and not in favour of the honest 
creditor. He would only exempt the 
innocent debtor from imprisonment, and 
to that extent a change of the law would 
be salutary. It was said, in favour of 
such a measure as this, that it would put 
an end to the system of contracting debts. 
It was impossible that trade could be 
carried on without credit. Even persons 
with the largest capital could not do it. 
What was to be done with the young 
spendthrift, who contracted a debt with 
his tailor or any other tradesman, who 
had no means of payment, and who, by 
the appearance he was thus enabled to 
make, placed himself in the way of de- 
frauding other honest men? By this Bill 
he would be protected, and the honest 
creditor defrauded. It would be very 
difficult to say, that a debt was not justly 
contracted for; it might be in the power of 
the party contracting it to say, that he had 
expectations. He would, however, defer 
the remainder of his objections to the 
second reading of the Bill; but in reply 
to his hon. and learned friend, he would 
ask in what manner could a creditor 
avouch his debt except upon his oath. 
He did not know any part of Europe in 
which there was an exemption from arrest 
for debt—no, not in America itself, unless 
it were by a very recent enactment. 

Mr. Richards rose amid loud cries of 
oh! and said he was most anxious to re- 
cord his disapprobation of the measure 
then before the House. His opposition 
was founded on a knowledge of the trade 
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of the country—sufiicient, be would hope, 
to warrant him in the course he felt it bis 
duty to pursue. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman who bad introduced the Bill, 
might dilate with great pathos and force 
on the hardships inflicted on the uafortu- 
nate debtor ; but did he think at all of the 
deceived and disappointed creditor? It 
mivht do well for Gentlemen of the hon. 
and learned Member’s — profession 
exclaim against imprisonment for debt ; 
but it should be recollected, that mem- 
bers of the Bar gave no credit; they were 
paid in ready money. Far—far different 
was it with men in trade. Te (Mr. 
Richards) had lost more by bad debts 
than he would like to name to the House. 
The present Dull, if carried, would be pro- 
ductive of the most serious evils. It 
would deprive the creditor of his just 
means of redress. It would, in fact, anni- 
hilate the business of the country. He 
begged pardon, it would increase the 
business of lawyers, and, therefore, they 
would be found among its most promt- 
nent supporters, Saws ap peal to any 
man of commercial knowledge who heard 
him, whether he was not correct in what 
he said. In fact, the Bill was introduced | 
by those who were lamentably ignorant of 
the trade of the country, or were actuated 
by a pseudo-liberality, which might for a 
moment excite popular favour, but which 
would be found neither just in principle, 
sor correct m practice, { 
Mr. Cutlar Fergusson said, that the | 
two hon. Gentlemen who had preceded | 
him seemed to contemplate that there ; 
could be no debtors but swindlers. When 
it was said, that trade could not be con- 
| 

| 

| 
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ducted without the power of arrest. on | 
mesue process for debt, he was obliged to | 
ask, had hon. Gentlemen ever cast their 
eyes upon such a country as Scotland 2) 
Did they recollect that there were such 
places as Dundee and Glasgow? For iits 
own part, if he had any objection to the 
present Bill, it was, that it was partial, 
that it was not sutficiently extensive, that 
it did not go far enough. He could not 
see any reason why the holder of a bill of 
exchange or promissory note, or a bond, 
should have a right to seize the body of a 
debtor in preference to a creditor of any 
other description. He thought that frand 


or the absconding of a debtor from the 
jurisdiction of a Court was the only jus- 
tifiable cause for arresting the person of a 
debtor, and that simply because it endan- 
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gered the prospect of the creditor's reco- 
vering his just demand. He was sorry, 
very sorry, to hear, that the hon. member 
for Knaresborough had Jost so much 
money by bad debts ; but the hon. Member 
ought to recollect that he had lost it 
under the present system of coercion, and 
that he could not be worse off even under 
the proposed system which he somuch de- 
precated, and that, under either, he could 
not lose more than all. 

Mr. Tooke gave the Bill his cordial con- 
currence. He wished to set the hon. 
member for Knaresborough right upon 
one point, So far from excessive legal 
costs arising out of this measure, the con- 
trary would be the case. The main ex- 
pense was now occasioned by proving book 
debts, which would be done away with by 
the present measure. Tradesmen would, 
in future, take written acknowledgments, 
and the cost of proving the delivery of 
voods would be avoided. 

Mr. Serjeant Spankee was of opinion, 
that if we put an end to arrest for debt 
we should destroy the present system of 
credit, without which business could not 
go on inthis country, The object of arrest 
was to compel the SUM MAry payment of 
debts which 1 many instances, could not 
be collected without such a process. ‘The 
apprehension of arrest caused men to cal- 
culate before contracting debts, and its 
He be- 
lieved, that if the law passed it would let 
louse a spirit of adventure which nothing 
could restrain. 

Mr. Alderman Copeland would be de- 
lighted to see the Law of Arrest for mesne 
process ainchorated, but entreated the 
ffouse to pause before adopting a mea 
sure the effect of which would be to give 
one class of creditors a preference over 
others. 

Mr. Rotch was opposed to the Law of 
Arrest as it stood at present, but appre- 
hended that in small transactions it af- 
forded the only security to creditors. On 
the whole, he thought that it would be 
well for the House to pause before legis- 
lating on the subject. 

Leave was given to bring in a bill. 


Reports of the Debates. 


Rerorts or THE Desates.] Mr. 
Tooke rose to move, pursuant to notice, 
that it be an instruction to the Select 
Committee on the business of the House, 
to consider and report on the expediency 
of establishing or encouraging the publi- 
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cation of an authentic report of the de- 
bates arisiog m the House relating to 
public and private business, and of the 
proceedings connected therewith, — The 
hon. Member said, that it was well known, 
that however admirably the proceedings 
of the House were reported, for the in- 


formation of the public, on questions of 


general interest and importance, still 
much of what was considered by the 
press of miuor importance was omitted, 
while the private business which came 
before the House was altogether neglect- 


ed. He thought in the present state of 


the country when that House was respon- 
sible to its constituents, that it was de- 
sirable that the fullest knowledge of what 
passed in Parliament should be commu- 
nicated to the public, and while he would 


guard with jealous care the privileges of 


the House, he nevertheless conceived that, 
under the direction of the Committee, a 
plan might be adopted for recording their 
proceedings in such a way as would be 
attended with infinite advantage to the 
community at large. It was obvious that 
the publication of private business could 
not repay any individual, and that the ob- 
ject could not be effected unless the aid 
of the House were afforded for that pur- 
pose, or such advantages were given as 
should enable the channel which gave 
that description of business, to establish 
itself in the public favour. He did not 
wish to throw any responsibility on the 
Hlouse, nor to promote the interests of in- 
dividuals, but he desired to obiain such 
information as the Committee could atlord 
on the subject. He was conscious that 
the matter seemed to invade the privileges 


of the House, but be thought that objec- | 


tion might be obviated ; and, further, he 
was of opinion that we had arrived at a 
period when whatever passed in Parlia- 
ment ought to be communicated to the 
public. He put it to the House to con- 
sider the expediency of referring the 
question to the Select Committee on the 
business of the House, in doing which he 
did not think that they would compro- 
mise the dignity or privileges of Parlia- 
ment. His object was, to examine into 
the best mode of ensuring the accuracy 
of reports of the proceedings of the 
House, and of extending a full publica- 
tion of them. Having stated the nature 
of his Motion, he contented himself with 
presenting it to the House in the terms 
contained in the orders, and left it in the 
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hands of hon. Members to deal with the 
imatter as they thought fit. 

Lord Althorp said, that the tlouse 
should not agree to the proposed instruc- 
tion to the Select Committee unless it 
thought the object of that instruction one 
which ought to be adopted. ‘The ques- 
tion for the House to consider was, whe- 
ther the proposed object was desirable. 
The subject had been discussed on for- 
mer occasions when the general feeling 
appeared to be, that what was now pro- 
posed with respect to the debates would 
be more inconvenient than otherwise, if 
carried into effect. With respect to pub- 
lic business, he did not think that the 
publ felt, any great loss in consequence 
of the manner in which the reports in the 
newspapers were now given, for certainly, 
to the extent to which those reports 
could go, their fidelity and accuracy were 
such as created surprise rather than dis- 
appointment, If the report of the debates 
were to be further extended, and every 
yord was to be taken down in short-haud 
as it should be spoken, they must reach 
an cnormous extent in the first place, and 
in the second, he was afraid that the re- 
cord would not do any great credit to the 
character of Members for the purity of 
the English which was sometimes spoken. 
ly fact, the debates would be so volumu- 
nous that the public would never wade 
throuzh them. He had spoken of the 
reports of public business; and with re- 
spect to private business, he must add 
that he did not think when any matter of 
importance to the public in’ that way 
came before the House, that there was 
any deficiency in the reports even of that 
description of business. Certainly in or- 
dinary cases of private business, where 
nO Opposition occurred, tn which there 
was no contest or debate of much im- 
portance, but little notice was taken of 
those proceedings in the newspapers; he 
could not, however, think, that upon this 
ground alone it was desirable to coneur 
in the hon. Member's motion. Having 
heard Gentlemen at different times moot 
the same question, he was not now con- 
vineed of the expediency any more than 
he had before been of recorling every 
syllable that was uttered in that House. 
The record would be so voluminous that 
it would not find readers; it must be in 
a great measure perfectly uninteresting to 
the public. Under such circumstances 
he did not think it desirable to introduce 
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any change in the existing system. With 
respect to referring the question to a Com- 
mittee already sitting on the business of 
the House, he anticipated no advantage 
from laying fresh matter before it. They 
had already had other instances of reports 
from Committees on the business of the 
House, which were not likely to be adopt- 
ed; he referred to the report on the sub- 
ject of taking divisions, and he saw no 
prospect of any advantage from an in- 
quiry or recommendation as to attempt- 
ing a verbatim report of their proceedings. 
He was convinced that great difficulties 
must arise in the course of any such at- 
tempt. 

Sir Samuel Whalley observed, that he 
could well understand why members of 
an Administration might be reluctant to 
have their speeches reported at length, 
particularly if they had recently sat on 
the Opposition side of the House —lest 
by-gone speeches should be disinterred 
from their graves and quoted against their 
authors at a future opportunity. But 
there were other parties whose interests it 
was the duty of the House to consult—he 
meant the interests of their constituents, 
by whom Members had been sent to Par- 
liament. It was right, that their con- 
stituents should be acquainted with the 
speeches and acts of Members. If Mem- 
bers wished to discharge their duty con- 
scientiously, they would desire those whom 
they represented to be fully apprised of 
their proceedings. He was sure, that from 
one end of the country to the other there 
was no individual who would grudge the 
expense of an accurate report of all the 
proceedings of Parliament—none but 
would desire a faithful mirror of all that 
passed in the House, provided that the 
mirror were not so scrupulously accurate 
as to reflect in the strongest colours their 
occasional defects. He did not wish to 
interfere with the privileges of the House, 
the Committee would consider that sub- 
ject. He might observe, that it would be 
possible to circulate the debates among 
Members themselves, without touching 
the question of privilege. He was of 
opinion, that it would be a national shame 
and a public loss, if the very able publica- 
tion which he had in view in these re- 
marks should be suffered to drop for want 
of funds. The debates in Parliament 
went to every nation in the world, and 
were commented on in every court in 
Europe [Laughter.] Gentlemen oppo- 
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site might laugh, but it would be recol- 
lected that the noble Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs had formerly observed that the 
sentiments expressed by Members in that 
House would reach the autocrat of Russia, 
and read him an useful lesson, On that 
ground he was entitled to the noble Lord’s 
support in the present attempt to procure 
a full account of speeches in Parliament, 
or if the noble Lord declined to support 
the Motion, he could never again make 
use of the argument before referred to. 
In conclusion, he shoul aerely observe 
that he did not wish to prejudice or im- 
pair the privileges of Parliament—his only 
object in supporting the Motion was, to 
promote the public interest. 

Mr. Stanley said: I cannot understand 
why any person who ever did fill the 
office of a public Minister in this country, 
or who does fill the office of a Minister, 
or whom anybody thinks should at any 
future time fill the office as a Minister—I 
cannot conceive on what ground such an 
individual should take the least interest 
whatsoever in the consideration of this 
question, or why he should imagine it to 
be one in the most remote degree person- 
ally interesting to himself. For with re- 
gard to the possibility of raking up long- 
departed speeches to which the hon. 
Member who last addressed the House 
has alluded—I say with regard to any 
speech that a Minister of the Crown may 
have delivered within the last eighty or 
100 years, there are at present ample 
means for reviving it, and I would add, 
there are also persons quite willing and 
fully prepared to rake up such speeches— 
nay, half sentences extracted from them, 
whether so quoted and garbled as to dis- 
agree with the context and spirit of the 
body of which they form imperfect mem- 
bers it matters not—and this, it may be, 
for the purpose of putting a different in- 
terpretation on the extracts from that 
which they will fairly bear, and in order 
to contrast in the strongest light and most 
unfavourable manner the past and pre- 
sent sentiments of the individual, whe- 
ther a Minister of the Crown or in some 
other public situation. But every man 
who aspires to any public situation in the 
service of his country must appreciate at 
its due weight—that is, he must utterly 
condemn—all such attacks upon an ap- 
parent want of consistency in public men 
as are brought forward merely as clap- 
traps, and for the purpose of producing a 
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momentary impression against the senti- 
ments now expressed in a present speech, 
but not as sound and valid arguments 
against the principles which it involves. 
So much on the subject of the sentiment 
with which the hon. Gentleman com- 
menced his speech—a sentiment which, 
as applied to public men or Ministers, I 
cannot understand. But I can very well 
understand, that there is a class of persons 
who may have seats in this House, and 
whose speeches, with all the pains they 
can take, and notwithstanding their great 
merits, may not be so widely promulgated 
by means of the public press as the 
speakers wish. I can very well under- 
stand that there may be persons who 
having risen from being prime orators in 
a parish vestry, do nevertheless find them- 
selves very inferior in the House of Com- 
mons. I can very well understand that 
there may be reasons why such indivi- 
duals should repine that their speeches 
are not reported at length in the news- 
papers, and complain that their fame is 
not extensive enough. I can very well 
understand the grounds on which those 
Gentlemen may think the Press wrong in 
taking a different view of their weight and 
merits from that which they themselves 
entertain. I can also understand why, 
though the speeches of those individuals 
would be considered entitled to great re- 
spect and ample dimensions in a parish 
meeting or a country paper—I say I can un- 
derstand, or at least imagine, why they form 
but a small part of the printed records of the 
debates in this House, and are rather un- 
derrated by newspapers, whose object it is 
to publish matters generally interesting 
to the country at large. Such being the 
case, I can very well understand why the 
plenipotentiary of the kingdom of Mary- 
Jebone calls upon bis brother Minister 
(the Secretary of State for the Foreign 
Department) to support a Motion the ob- 
ject of which is to circulate widely his im- 
portant ideas, and givecurrency throughout 
all the courts of Europe to his powerful 
and comprehensive views. I can very 
well understand, that the dignity of the 
kingdom of Marylebone ought to be pro- 
perly sustained by its plenipotentiary and 
representative, that he ought not to yield 
to the Foreign Secretary ; and I can as 
readily believe, if the autocrat of all the 
Russias should happen to hear that the 
hon. Gentleman had denounced him in 
the House of Commons—I can easily be- 
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lieve, that in such an event, the Czar 
would think his empire gone for ever. 
The hon. Gentleman cails me to order, 
and cries “ question.” I am not aware 
in what respect I am out of order, and I 
always supposed, that it was not over civil 
to call “ question” when a gentleman was 
speaking, especially if he happened to be 
speaking directly to the question. If the 
hon. Gentleman means to say, that [ am 
not speaking to the point in debate, I main- 
tain, and am ready to prove, the con- 
trary. 1am answering the hon. Gentle- 
man’s speech ; and my object is to show, 
that those mighty interests in the country, 
which, according to the hon. Member, 
exercise so great an influence on the em- 
pire at large, and the whole of Europe, 
do now receive sufficient scope and cur- 
rency,—that the feelings and sentiments 
of what is most important in the country, 
in the constituent and representative body, 
are carried all over Europe, and have due 
weight with every Power. But it appears, 
that some of those Gentlemen to whom | 
have before alluded, whose sentiments do 
not carry equal weight along with them, 
complain, that their speeches are not 
diffused so widely as they might desire. I 
am instancing the case which the hon. 
Gentleman himself puts. The hon. Gen- 
tleman says,—‘‘ I, the Representative of 
Marylebone, call upon you, the Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, to join me in this 
Motion for the publication of an authentic 
report of the debates of the House.” [Sir 
Samuel Whalley: No, not so.] Not so? 
Then I do not wonder, that the public 
Press should be occasionally mistaken. 
I think the authorized reporter of the hon. 
Gentleman will have a hard task. Cer- 
tainly, if 1 were his authorized reporter, I 
should have put down, with the utmost 
confidence, that the hon. Gentleman called 
on my noble friend, the Foreign Secre- 
tary, to support the Motion. And why 
should I have done so? Because the hon. 
Gentleman stated: on the noble Lord’s 
own admission, everything that falls from 
hon. Members in this House is circulated 
all over Europe, and must necessarily in- 
fluence foreign powers ; and, therefore, I, 
the Representative of the kingdom of Mary- 
lebone, call upon you, my noble colleague 
and Secretary for Foreign Affairs, to join 
me in this Motion for the communication 
of our joint sentiments in an authentic 
and influential shape to all the courts of 
Europe. Such were not exactly the hon. 
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Gentleman’s words, but such was the spi- 
rit of his statement. [Sir Samuel Whalley: 
You have a very bad case.] ‘* A very 
bad case,” does the hon. Gentleman say ¢ 
That remains to be proved. The question 


Reports of 


is, as to the advantage or disadvantage of 


the present method of publishing the de- 
bates as opposed to the system which the 
hon. Gentleman proposes. How does the 
present plan work? I have very often 
oceasion to trouble the House ; it is true 
I have little time to read the reports that 
appear in the newspapers of my speeches, 
or those of other Members ;--perhaps the 
hon. Gentleman has more time, and de- 
votes it to the perusal of his own speeches. 
[Sir Samuel Whalley: 1 do not read 
yours.} The hon, Gentleman says, he 
does not waste his time in reading my 
speeches, whatever time he may devote to 
hisown. Well, | do not complain of my 
speeches b. ing mis-reported ; and neither 
will the hon. Gentleman, for he does not 
read them. But the hon. Gentleman 
complains, that there is not  sufticient 
space devoted to the speeches of the Re- 
presentative of Marylebone in the news- 
papers, the writers of which have an awk- 
ward trick of being guided by their own 
judgments, or, better still, their own inter- 
ests, in the elmimion of matter which 
they give or withhold, in proportion to 
their belief of its importance e, or the re- 
verse. Is it surpr ising, that the newspapers 
should contain what the readers of news- 
papers desire to read, rather than what 
nobody could be found to read? Is not 
this reasonable? The hon. Gentleman 
says, ‘No, give 
readable and interesting matter, but the 
whole debate ; every word that is spoken 
in Parliament; everything without misre- 
presentation or omission, no matter how 
full of repetitions, or how devoid of in- 
terest.” Now, suppose the hon. Gentle- 
man gets his authorized reporter to take 
down every word spoken within those 
walls, and the whole is published,—what 
will be the consequence? I will tell the 
hon, Gentleman :—the public won’t read 
a word of it. What is the state of things 
at present ¢ 
the House published and circulated ? 
They are, and that by authority. Every 
petition is stated, every stage of every 
bill, and all the proceedings on every Bill, 
public and private, are recorded. This by 


authority ; and further, so far as the news- 
papers think the matter important or in- 
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teresting to their readers, the details of 


the Debates. 


proceedings go forth to the public. But 
the full debates, all long and tiresome 
speeches, repetitions, and inanities, do not 
vo forth, because all of ac onsiderable num- 
ber of individuals connected with the papers, 
but not acting in concert, agree, that, in 
those debates, there is a great deal of need- 
less and worthless matter, which nobody 
cares for, unlessit be the particularspeakers, 
and which the public would not read. 
The hon. Gentleman proposes, not to 
leave it any longer to the good sense, or, 
better than the good sense, to the interests 
of the writers of the newspaper press to 
decide what they will publish upon a con- 
sideration of what the community—their 
customers—will or will not buy. The 
hon. Gentleman proposes, that every 
thing done or spoken in the House shall 
be circulated by authority in future. [Sir 
Samuel Whalley: 1 proposed no change 
in what is now done; | merely said, that 
it would be a shame and a national loss 
if the ouly accurate report of our proceed- 


ings were allowed to drop for want of 


support.] Very well, the hon. Gentle- 
man wants no change: he merely says, 
that it would be a national loss if the only 
accurate report of the proceedings of the 
House were allowed to fall for want of 
support. I presume the hon, Gentleman 
refers to the Mirror of Parliament? [Sir 
Samuel Whalley: Yes.| If so, all I can 
say is, that, as far as I have had an op- 
portunity of judging, that publication has 
been conducted with great enterprise, skill, 
and ability. The right hon. Gentleman 
proceeded to say, that the question 
whether that publication must drop or not 
was one for the public to decide. If the hon. 
Gentleman was so anxious that full and 
complete reports of his speeches—such, 


no doubt, as appeared in the Mirror of 


Parliament—-should be given to his con- 
stituents, why, the hon. Gentleman might 
distribute a number of Mirrors of Par- 
liament amongst his constituents for that 
purpose. His constituents, of course, 
would be obliged to him for them ; those 
who chose would read them, and those 
who did not would not; but it was rather 
too much to call on the public to pay for 
such a thing. He (Mr. Stanley) believed, 
that, in all matters of importance—in all 
debates of interest—the public Press, at 
the present moment, gave of what passed 
in that House as long, as full, and as cor- 
rect accounts as the public wanted, as the 
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public wished for ; and that the publica- 
tion of the debates, as now given in the 
daily papers, viewed as the means of con- 
veying information to the public of what 
was done there, and as thereby the means 
of affording the check of public opinion 
on the proceedings of that House, and on 
the Members of it,—he repeated, that the 
publication of all important debates was, 
regarded in such a light, given in the 
daily Press to as large an extent as the 
public themselves thought desirable. Be- 
sides, it should be considered, that, even 
were any plan of this kind desirable, it 
must be attended with considerable ex- 
pense to the public. During the last 
fortnight they had imposed 1,000,0002. 
on the Consolidated Fund. They had, 
during the last fortnight, placed upon it 
votes for 120,000/., for 140,0002., and for 
520,000/, They had, in fact, placed to 
the charge of the Consolidated Fund 
during that period, a sum amounting to 
no less than 1,000,000. sterling. Now, 
what was, in reality, the proposition of the 
hon. and learned Member? It amounted, 
in truth, to this,—that, as nobody read 
their speeches when given at full length, 
as the public did vot think it worth their 
while to read the debates in such an en- 
larged form, and as the Members were 
anxious that their constituents should 
know all that they did and said in that 
House, therefore that the Consolidated 
Fund should have a charge imposed upon 
it for the purpose, the public paying for 
the publication of speeches, which the 
public, which nobody, would think it worth 
their while toread. He would again re- 
peat that he would, if there was no other 
reason, object to this proposition, on the 
ground of the total absence of any neces- 
sity for it. The debates were given, as 
he had already said, in the public papers 
at present as fully upon all important 
questions as the public required; making 
the public acquainted, as fully as was ne- 
cessary, with what every man said in that 
House. But, above all, he objected to the 
proposition, because it would go to estab- 
lish a monopoly in the publication of the 
debates in that House, in opposition to the 
newspapers, which published sufficiently 
full reports at the present moment. He 
objected to the establishment of a mono- 
poly for an authenticated authorized pub- 
lication of the speeches delivered in that 
House. The present system of reporting 
the proceedings of Parliament in the daily 
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papers afforded to the public as full an 
account of them as they wanted, and 
afforded as complete a check upon the 
proceedings of that House as the public 
could desire to possess ; and he, therefore, 
objected to the establishment of an au- 
thorized monopoly in the publication of 
speeches, which no one would ever read 
when they were published. 

Colonel Davies said, that they should 
adhere to the real question before them, 
and not wander into matters that had no- 
thing to do with it. The right hon. 
Gentleman, in attacking the hon. mem- 
ber for Marylebone, had followed the ex- 
ample which he had condemned on the 
part of that hon. Member, and had in- 
dulged in sarcasm instead of employing 
argument. The question was, not whether 
the speeches of Ministers or of any othez 
Members of that House were or were not 
fully reported; but the simple question was, 
whether, or not, there should be an au- 
thorized and authenticated publication of 
the speeches delivered in that House. All 
that was urged by his hon. friend on the 
subject was, that it should be an instruc- 
tion to the Committee to take that ques- 
tion into consideration. The Committee 
might report, after doing so, that there 
was no necessity for any authorised re- 
port of the proceedings of that House, or 
they might report the contrary way. At 
all events, the question was one well 
worthy of being seut to a Committee for 
consideration. He was of opinion, that 
an authenticated publication of the pro- 
ceedings of that House would be pro- 
ductive of great benefit. The right hon. 
Gentleman objected to the proposition on 
the ground of expense; but he would 
venture to say, that if they referred the 
matter to a Select Committee, it could be 
shown that they might have an authorized 
account of what passed in that [louse 
without costing the public a single shil- 
ling of expense. There was no one more 
ready than he was to admit the extraordi- 
nary accuracy with which the public pa- 
pers gave the debates in that House ; but 
it was perfectly impossible, that the daily 
papers could give all that occurred there 
at full length. The question, then, was, 
—whether they should not entertain the 
proposition for an authenticated publica- 
tion of their debates, and send it to a 
Committee up-stairs for consideration. 
He supported the proposition, considering 
that it would be of great public benefit, 
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Mr. Cutlar Fergusson said, that he 
would not support the Motion, if the ob- 
ject of it was to establish a monopoly in 
opposition to the daily public Press. He, 
for one, would say, that the manner in 
which the public Press was conducted with 
regard to the debates in that House was 
such as hon. Members had no right to 
complain of. If hon. Gentlemen would 
only refer to the Reports of their speeches 
in the public papers, they would gene- 
rally find, that when they were not re- 
ported at great length it did not arise 
from the fault of the reporters; but, 
that it was the fault of hon. Members 
themselves, who had not on such occa- 
sions spoken sufficiently well to entitle 
them to a detailed report. He (Mr. Cut- 
lar Fergusson) believed, that, generally 
speaking, he was as shortly reported as 
any hon. Member in that House; but of 
that he did not complain. He thought, 
that if hon. Members would look to those 
speeches that were shortly reported, they 
would find, that in most instances it arose 
from such speeches being more deficient 
in point than those that had been given 
at greater length. The reporters were 
generally exceedingly happy in giving the 
points of a speech, and if an hon, Mem- 
ber should be happy in making points in 
his speech, he would have no reason to 
complain when he found those points pre- 
served while the unnecessary verbiage was 
rejected. He would support the Motion, 
but he would repeat, that he would not do 
so if he at all thought that it would go to 
establish a monopoly against the public 
Press. He supported it because he thought, 
that it would be of great public advant- 
age to establish an authentic record of all 
the proceedings in that House. It was 
not the interest of the public Press to give 
debates upon many questions, however 
important those questions might be to 
certain parts of the empire, at any length; 
and, indeed, it was often impossible for 
the daily papers, even upon questions of 
the highest public interest, to give the 
reports, owing to the time at which the 
debates occurred, at any length, if they 
would give them atall. Every one who 
attended that House was aware, that im- 
portant debates often occurred at such 
late hours, that it was impossible for the 
reporters to do any justice to them. He 
had himself often heard good speeches 
delivered at two and three o’clock in the 
morning, when it was obvious to every 
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one, that it was impossible that they could 
be reported at such a late hour at any 
length in the daily papers. Ii might be 
observed upon important debates, that 
while the speeches delivered early in the 
evening were given at great length, those 
delivered at a later hour, though perhaps 
more eloquent and important, were ne- 
cessarily abridged in the daily papers. 
He himself could state several instances 
when subjects of the greatest importance 
were brought on at a late hour in the 
House, and where, without any blame 
attaching to those who conducted the 
daily Press, such discussions were greatly 
abridged, if not almost altogether omit- 
ted. It was obviously impossible, that 
anything like justice could be done to 
discussions that occurred after midnight, 
as important debates very frequently did 
in that House. ‘There were also instances 
where the daily papers, it being their in- 
terest he supposed to do so, abridged to 
a very great extent discussions upon im- 
portant subjects in that House. He could 
instance the discussions that occurred in 
Committee upon the East-India Charter. 
He had known a debate of five or six 
hours in that Committee despatched in 
seven or eight lines. He had known dis- 
cussions upon the Scotch Reform Bill 
given with equal brevity; and he under- 
stood, indeed, that it was a general com- 
plaint throughout Scotland, that they 
could not tell what their Representatives 
said in the House of Commons. It was 
a general complaint throughout Scotland, 
that subjects relating to that country were 
not reported sufficiently fully. It appear- 
ed to him, indeed, that the discussions 
relating to Scotland might certainly be 
given at greater length than they usually 
were in the daily Press, the more parti- 
cularly as Irish subjects occupied such a 
space in their columns; and the speeches 
of the Representatives from that country 
were given at such enormous length, while 
those hon. Members who had no right at 
all to complain on the subject actually 
complained, that their speeches were not 
reported. He thought, that more than 
justice was done to the speeches of those 
hon. Members, while there were no re- 
ports at all of several most important dis- 
cussions relating to Scotland. It there- 
fore appeared to him a great object to 
have a full and authenticated report pub- 
lished of the proceedings that took place 
in that House; any persons whose opin- 
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ions were of consequence—any persons 
like Ministers of the Crown, filling high 
official situations; and who might have 
their opinions hereafter quoted in debates 
—it was of great importance to all such 
persons, that their opinions should be 
quoted correctly. No Members were so 
interested in that object as the hon. 
Members who sat upon the Treasury 
Benches. Though there were many things 
that passed in that House, that the daily 
newspapers might not think it worth their 
while to report; yet there was no doubt, 
that they were of importance to some por- 
tion or other of the people of England; 
and it would be, therefore, most desirable 
to have a full and authentic report of 
what passed there published. His right 
hon. friend said, that the public would 
not read such report when published. 
Those constituents who were interested in 
the subject would read the report of the 
debate upon it ; and it was but right, that 
each part of the empire should know the 
part which their Representatives took in 
questions, to them, of great importance. 
He would therefore support the Motion, 
on the ground, that the people should 
have a full and authentic report of what 
occurred in that House. But it was said 
by his right hon, friend, that such an 
object would not be attained without 
great expense to the public. If it could 
not be otherwise done, he for one would 
abandon it till some future opportunity. 
But the hon. member for Worcester had 
stated, that it could be effected without 
one shilling of expense to the public. The 
question then was, whether they should 
not have a full and authentic report of 
what passed in that House. That was 
the question, and not whether they should 
establish the Mirror of Parliament. He 
thought, that such an authentic record of 
their proceedings might be established 
without any injury to the daily Press. 
He would therefore give his support to the 
Motion. 

Mr. Wynn said, that he could scarcely 
comprehend what was exactly the proposi- 
tion before the House. It was, as he under- 
stood it, for an authorized and authentic re- 
port of their debates, and then it was stated 
that they should be published without any 
restriction save the discretion of the author- 
ized reporters. ‘There was no medium— 
no alternative to choose between those 
two propositions. Either it must, after 
all, be left to the judgment and discretion 
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of the reporter to determine what shall be 
given, and what shall be omitted, or they 
must have every word that was uttered 
given, Now, in attempting to report 
fully all that occurred, it would be im- 
possible for the reporters to avoid nume- 
rous mistakes, owing to the noise and 
confusion which so often prevailed in the 
House. Was it intended to report at full 
length every word that was uttered, whe- 
ther the question regarded a rail-road, 
which, though totally devoid of national 
or general, might be possessed of great 
local importance, or whether the question 
was one that affected and interested equal- 
ly all the parts of the empire? Let them 
but for a moment reflect upon the im- 
mense length to which the publication of 
their debates would reach, if every word 
that was uttered in that House upon 
every possible subject should be reported. 
They usually extended their debates in 
the evening sittings to eight hours. They 
had to add to that the debates which took 
place at the morning sittings. They 
generally sat for that time four or five 
days in the week. They must therefore 
see what an enormous extent of space the 
debates of thirty or forty hours’ duration 
would, if fully reported, occupy in any 
publication, and what an immense time 
it would take to read through such a 
mass of matter. It was perfectly impos- 
sible that there could be any demand for 
such a publication. It could only be 
published at the public expense; and it 
would be impossible to find persons to 
read it. It was impossible, as he had 
said already, seeing the noise which so 
often took place in the House, that a 
reporter could take down accurately every- 
thing that occurred. It would therefore 
be necessary, if there was an authentic 
report of their speeches, for which Mem- 
bers would consider themselves responsi- 
ble, that they should themselves correct 
their speeches, to see whether there was 
anything in them that they had not utter- 
ed. Now, it would be utterly impossible 
for Ministers, and for Members connected 
with the law, frequently to address the 
House, if they should be obliged to cor- 
rect the report of every speech that they 
delivered. That they would be obliged 
to do so was manifest, if they established 
an authorized publication of their proceed- 
ings, as all Members would be responsi- 
ble for their speeches inserted in such 
publication. Where was the utility of 
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referring such a proposition to a Com- 
mittee? What advantage would a Com- 
mittee have in discussing it, that was not 
attainable by the House at large? The 
question was, whether the proposition 
would be fraught with any public benefit, 
aad whether it would not be attended 
with great public expense. He had not 
heard any plan proposed by which it 
could be carried into effect without ex- 
pense to the public. If it could be done 
so, it was fit that the House should be 
made acquainted with such plan; and 
then, if the House thought that the plan 
was a good one; and that it would be 
advantageous to adopt it, the House 
might refer it for consideration to a Select 
Committee. He believed, that the best 
security for the proper and impartial pub- 
lication of the debates of that House in 
the public Press was to be found in the 
competition of that Press. At present, 
he was of opinion, that upon all im- 
portant subjects, the debates were 
correctly given, and as fully given, as 
the public desired. He recollected, how- 
ever, that some years ago a different 
system was adopted, and that a com- 
plete misrepresentation of the speeches 
of particular Members appeared in the 
daily papers. He remembered, that in 
one instance, the late Mr. Tierney having 
given some offence to the Press, his 
speeches were for a long period altoge- 
ther omitted. With respect to the de- 
bates in the Committee on the East-India 
charter, to which allusion had been made, 
it did strike him, that though the 
matters which were discussed in that 
Committee were of great importance, yet, 
that the speeches made upon them had 
heen so often repeated, that if they had 
been published in the daily papers, no one 
would be found to read a word of them. 
It was either intended by the present pro- 
position that a full report of all that oc- 
curred in the House should be given, or 
that selections should be made of the most 
material and interesting points in each 
discussion. That selection should be 
made upon the responsibility of an editor 
appointed for the purpose by the House ; 
but if that editor should happen to curtail 
the speech of an hon. Member shorter 
than he thought it should be given, that 
Member might say to him, “ T have as 
good a right to have my sentiments re- 
ported fully, and they are of as great im- 
portance to my constituents, as those, for 
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instance, of the hon. member for Dublin, 
or of any other hon. Member; and why 
should not I be reported as fully?” A 
great portion of time would, therefore, if 
the system of selection should be adopted, 
be taken up in answering and satisfying 
the complaints of Members who would 
complain, that they were not as fully 
reported, or at as great length, as they 
wished and deserved, fe would certainly 
oppose the Motion. 

Mr. Buckingham said, that he did not 
think that any one had ever advocated 
the proposition, that everything that was 
uttered in that House should be reported ; 
but, at the same time, it was plain that an 
authentic record of their proceedings was 
much wanted. Every one who attended 
to their debates, and who read the reports 
of them in the public papers, must have 
been struck with the inequality of their 
execution. Now, he would just inform 
the House how that difference in the 
merits of the Reports occurred. There 
were some reporters so extremely skilful 
that they could give most correctly every 
part of a discussion; after them would 
come a second class of reporters who 
were not so skilful, and in their portion of 
the reporting the discussion, a commen- 
surate degree of inaccuracy would be ob- 
servable; and lastly, they would be fol- 
lowed by third-rate reporters, mere 
students in the profession, who, with the 
best intentions to report accurately, would 
report everything wrong. Such was the 
cause of the different degrees of accuracy 
that might be observed in the different 
stages of the Report of a discussion in 
that House, as published in the daily 
papers. Nothing, besides, was more com- 
mon than to find it stated in the reports 
in the papers, that the reporters regretted 
that they could not hear some observa- 
tions; for instance, of the noble Lord, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, owing to 
the low tone in which they wére delivered, 
or to the noise that prevailed in the 
House. There was no intention not to 
give the observations, whatever they were, 
vn such occasions, for regret was uniformly 
expressed at their not having heard them. 
He himself recollected an instance where 
the hon. Baronet, the member for Hamp- 
shire, delivered an important speech on 
the China trade, which was dismissed in 
five lines in the daily papers, though the 
hon. Baronet afterwards published it in a 
pamphlet. It was, therefore, desirable 
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that they should have an authentic pub- 
lication for preserving such important dis- 
cussions, and he thought that such a 
publication might be established without 
a single shilling of expense to the 
public. He (Mr. Buckingham) had had 
some experience in those matters; and he 
would undertake to show to the Com- 
mittee, that it was quite possible to estab- 
lish snch a publication without its costing 
the country or the House a single shil- 
ling. He would undertake toshow how that 
could be done, and how they could have 
all their discussions reported in the best 
possible manner. His plan was this— 
let four or six of the most skilful reporters 
that London could supply be employed 
for the purpose of taking down all the 
proceedings of the House, and let their 
remuneration be regulated according to the 
scale which the newspapers paid for the 
slips sent round to them. Something of 
the kind it was most desirable to effect. 
Of course, in giving the speeches in the 
various debates, all the surplusage would 
be removed out of them. He pledged 
himself, if the matter should be referred 
to a Committee, to lay before them a plan 
for carrying the object into effect. 

Mr. Moreton said, that the question 
was whether they should refer a question 
relating to one of the grand privileges of 
that House to a Committee appointed for 
quite a different object. If it were neces- 
sary to refer it to a Committee at all, 
they should appoint a Committee for the 
special purpose of considering it alone. 
He did not think that the principle of re- 
porting their proceedings as it at present 
existed called for any alteration. The 
present proposition involved a great privi- 
lege of the House, not only as regarded 
reporting, but as regarded the seeing 
strangers in the House. 

Mr. Shaw said, that, as an Irish Mem- 
ber, he did not rise to complain that the 
debates upon Irish subjects were not 
given at quite sufficient length in the 
daily papers for all public and general 
purposes. The question was not, whether 
the system of reporting their proceedings 
in the daily Press could not be better, for 
he believed that for all public purposes a 
sufficient quantity of their Debates was 
given in the papers; but the question was, 
whether it would not be advisable to 
establish a publication in the natare of a 
standard, for the purpose of affording an 
authentic record of their votes and pro- 
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ceedings. He thought, that the establish- 
ment of such a publication would be 
productive of benefit, and he would there- 
fore support the Motion. 

Mr. Wilks said, that all the world was 
interested in having a complete, accurate, 
and detailed account of the proceedings 
that took place in that House ; and it was 
of the utmost consequence to the country 
that such an authentic record should be 
established. If this subject should be re- 
ferred to the Committee, they would be 
enabled to collect information as to what 
had been done by Legislatures in other 
countries on the subject. They would 
find that in the American legislature, a 
regular system of ample and accurate 
reports of their proceedings had been 
carried into effect. In France, too, it was 
perfectly well known, that certain funds 
were appropriated by the Legislature for 
the purpose ; that a reporting newspaper 
called the Stenographe was established 
for the purpose ; and that it was supported 
at the expense of the Government and of 
the Chambers. In that paper the speeches 
of the Members were given in full, as 
they had been spoken. The Committee 
might, in this way, obtain information as to 
what had been done in other countries, 
so as to establish what he conceived would 
be a great improvement here. He would 
therefore vote for referring the subject to 
a Committee. 

Colonel Evans said, that he could not 
support the proposition of the hon. and 
learned Member. Hethought thatthe plan 
was impossible in the first place, and, if 
possible, objectionable in the next. He 
quite concurred with those who thought, 
that the best security for the proper public- 
ation of the proceedings of that House 
in the daily papers was to be found in their 
competition. If the proposition was for 
providing better seats for the reporters in 
the House, and if, on the part of the re- 
porters, it wasshown, that they desired and 
wanted better accommodation he would 
be most anxious to support any propo- 
sition for providing them with it. But he 
agreed in the statements which the right 
hon. Gentleman, the Secretary for the 
Colonies, had made in opposition to this 
Motion. He agreed with him, that the 
public papers were the best channels for 
communicating to the public the proceed- 
ingsof that House; and he agreed with him 
that no Minister, past or present, could 
feel any peculiar interest: in such a ques- 
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tion. Hedid not, however, consider that 
all the observations made by the right 
hon, Gentleman were quite consistent with 
the right hon. Gentleman’s dignity. 
’ Mr. Sheil said, he wished the right hon. 
Baronet the member for Tamworth had 
been in the House, for, upon the occasion 
of a complaint made by the hon. and 
gallant member for Devonport (Admiral 
Codrington) last Session, he occupied the 
House two hours and a-half, and very 
properly occupied it, with his vindication, 
and he brought down the Mirror of Par- 
liament, and upon the Mirror of Parla- 
ment the right hon. Baronet founded his 
defence. [‘*No, no”] He appealed to 
the recollection of every Member in the 
House at the time. [Mr. Stanley : The 
right hon. Baronet referred to the Morn- 
ing Chronicle.] He (Mr. Sheil) had a 
distinct, it might not be an accurate, recol- 
lection, that it was to the Mirror of 
Parliament he appealed. He did not say, 
that the right hon. Baronet did not refer 
to the Morning Chronicle for confirmation. 
Then here was an ex-Minister, on a ques- 
tion of importance to himself and also to 
the country, having recourse to this pub- 
lication as a standard work, and a parlia- 
mentary record of his speech. His (Mr. 
Sheil’s) reason for rising was, to call the 
attention of the House to this fact, as 
showing the importance of having some 
work which should be an authentic record 
of what was said in that House; and no 
persons were more interested in this than 
the King’s Ministers, in order that the 
country might have an accurate record 
of their speeches. 

Mr. Stanley said, that, according to 
his recollection, it was the gallant Admiral 
who brought down the Mirror of Parlia- 
ment; and the right hon. Baronet stated, 
that he had never read his speech from 
the time it was delivered, but that his 
recollection was so and so; and he brought 
down, next day, The Times, the Morning 
Chronicle, and Hansard, which he quoted 
against the Mirror of Parliament. 

Mr. Sheil: At all events, the Mirror 
of Parliament was quoted. He spoke 
in explanation, if the House thought this 
matter of fact deserved to be explained. 
It was plain, that there was a reference to 
the Mirror of Parliament. With all re- 
spect for the right hon. Secretary, he (Mr. 
Sheil) did assert, that it was to the Mirror 
of Parliament the right hon. Baronet 
appealed, The case then stood thus .— 
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He (Mr. Sheil) brought the authority of 
the right hon. Baronet—an authority to 
which the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Stanley) would be willing to pay deference. 
All he wanted to say was, that the Mirror 
of Parliament was quoted either by one 
side or the other. If it was appealed to 
by the hon. and gallant Admiral, the 
member for Devonport, was not his case 
made out. 

Mr. Cayley said, that the vote he 
should give in favour of the Motion was 
not for the purpose of having daily reports, 
but to have an historical record. He 
wanted to refer to them as to Johnson’s 
Dictionary or an Encyclopedia. 

Sir Edward Codrington said, that it 
was he who referred to the Mirror of 
Parliament as the document upon which 
he relied, as he was abroad at the time 
the speech of the right hon. Baronet was 
delivered. He admitted, that the The 
Times and Morning Chronicle and Han- 
sard were produced against him, not, 
however, as contradicting, but as not con- 
firming, the speech in the Mirror of 
Parliament professing to give the whole 
of the speech. 

Mr. Tooke, in reply, observed, that he 
did not wish to have verbatim reports, 
but an authentic record. The expense 
would be very trifling, and he hoped the 
House would not refuse to avail itself of 
such a mode of ascertaining and recording 
its sentiments. 

The House divided: Ayes 99; Noes : 
117—Majority against the Motion 18. 


Baron pr Bope’s Crarims.] Mr. 
Lloyd rose to move an instruction to the 
Committee on the Baron de Bode’s claim, 
with a view of enabling certain claimants 
under the conventions entered into be- 
tween Great Britain and France to be 
heard by counsel before the Committee in 
opposition to that claim. The claimants 
whose case he brought before the House 
rested upon such real and demonstrable 
grounds of justice, that he could not con- 
ceive there would be any opposition to his 
Motion. The claims of these parties had 
been recognized by the Lords of the 
Treasury in 1830 and 1832. The claim 
of the Baron de Bode was less grounded 
than their claims; but if he were allowed 
an ex-parte hearing before a Committee, 
and was to have an ex-parte report from 
the Committee, the funds would perhaps 
be appropriated, and the just claims of 
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the present petitioners might be put off to 
an indefinite period. He merely asked, 
on their part, that they might be heard 
by counsel before that Committee. The 
instruction he moved was, that the Com- 
mittee should take the matter into con- 
sideration, so far as to ascertain if the 
petitioners were interested in the fund, 
and in opposing the Baron de Bode’s 
claim; and if so, that they might be 
allowed to be heard in opposition to it. 

Lord Althorp said, that if the Baron de 
Bode should succeed in establishing his 
claim, the amount of the fund would pro 
tanto be diminished. The question, then, 
was, whether other claimants on the fund 
ought not to be allowed to be heard by 
counsel against the baron’s claim? He 
thought that, in justice, the House was 
bound to allow them that privilege. 

Mr. Baring said, that these discussions 
showed the inconvenience which must 
always result from yielding to personal 
solicitations, and making committees of 
that House courts of appeal for the purpose 
of administering justice. It appeared to 
him, that the necessary consequence of 
appointing the Committee to inquire into 
the case of the Baron de Bode was, to 


give a right to every other person whose 
claim had been rejected by the com- 
missioners to be heard before the Com- 


mittee. He wished the House and the 
Committee well out of the affair. 
Motion agreed to. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, May 23, 1834. 


MinuTES.] Petitions presented. By the Duke of WEL- 
LINGTON, the Earl of HARRowpy, Lord FEVERSHAM, 
and the Archbishop of CANTERBURY, from several Places, 
—for Protection to the Established Church.—By the Earl 
of StRADBROKE, from Loddon and Clavering, for Relief, 
and Protection to the Agricultural Interest—By the Duke 
of BucciEven, from the Provincial Synod of Tweeddall 
and Lothian, for an inquiry into the Cause of Drunkenness. 
—By the Dukes of HAmiLton and BuccLeveH, the Earl 
of HARRowpBy and Viscount BEREsFoRD, from several 
Places,—for the Better Observance of the Sabbath..—By 
Lord TeyNHAM, from two Places, against Tithes; and 
for the Repeal of the Union.—By Lord SurrieLp, from 
Holt, for an Alteration in the Sale of Beer Act.—By the 
Earl of RApNor, from Montrose, against the exclusive 
Privileges of Corporations. —By the Duke of HAMILTON, 
and the Earl of CAamperDown, from several Places,—for 
a different System of Church Patronage in Scotland.— 
By the Dukes of GLoucresterR, BuccLEuGH, and Rurt- 
LAND, Lord WyNnForpD, and the Bishop of Lonpon, 
from several Places,—against granting the Claims of the 
Dissenters; and by the Duke of BuccLeuGuH and the Earl 
of ELDON, against admitting them to the Universities.— 
By the Earl of Rapnor and the Earl of Surro.k, from 
several Dissenting Congregations,—for Relief to the 
Dissenters. 
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Non - Restpence — Piuratiriss. ] 
The Earl of Harrowby took the oppor- 
tunity, on presenting some petitions in 
favour of the Established Church, of put- 
ting a question to the noble and learned 
Lord on the Woclsack upon a subject 
connected with those Petitions. A few 
nights ago, the noble and learned Lord 
laid upon the Table of the House two 
Bills for the alteration of several matters 
connected with the Church. Noble Lords 
were not generally aware of the intention 
to present those Bills on the evening when 
they were introduced, and it would very 
much serve the convenience of the House, 
if the noble and learned Lord would inti- 
mate when he should move the second 
reading. 

The Lord Chancellor had no difficulty 
in answering the noble Earl’s question, 
The measures to which he had alluded 
were, undoubtedly, of great importance ; 
and in presenting them he had opened 
the contents shortly to the House, reserv- 
ing himself for a fuller statement of the 
provisions on the second reading. Until 
the Bills should be printed, and their 
Lordships had had an opportunity of 
deliberately examining the provisions, 
they could not be aware of the great mass 
of details to which they applied. They 
went through the whole of the laws re- 
specting pluralities, and the still greater 
and more complicated mass of enactments 
relating to non-residence. It, therefore, 
became necessary for the accommodation 
or their Lordships, and his own advantage 
in having their Lordships’ opinions, that 
time should be allowed to elapse before 
they were called upon to pass their de- 
liberate judgments upon these measures. 
A very experienced person in the law, to 
whom the Bills had been shown, from not 
paving attention to the relation which the 
different laws bore to each other, came to 
the conclusion that that part of the Bill 
which professed to set out the law as it 
was at present was erroneous. This 
showed what careful attention the measure 
would require, in order that its numerous 
and complicated details might be under- 
stood in all their bearings. 

The Earl of Malmesbury was anxious 
to say one or two words upon the subject 
of the measure introduced by the noble 





and learned Lord the other evening, at an 
, hour when no one was present, and very 
few knew of a measure of so much im- 
i portance being likely to come before the 
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House, He certainly was totally ignorant 
of the intention of the noble and learned 
Lord. What was his astonishment upon 
finding, on the following morning, that 
such a measure had been allowed to pass, 
after an opening from the noble and 
learned Lord, without a single observation 
from the learned and reverend Prelates 
opposite. On inquiry, however, as to the 
cause of this singular silence, his astonish- 
ment was not much diminished, upon 
finding that not one of the learned and 
reverend Prelates was present. That fact 
should be known to the public, otherwise 
the public might think, that those right 
reverend Prelates were not so alive to 
their duties as they usually were. He 
should have wished, if he had had the 
opportunity, to have made some observa- 
tions, particularly with regard to non-resi- 
dence, for he believed a very great im- 
provement had of late years been effected 
in that respect by the right reverend Pre- 
Jates. Of his own knowledge he could 
say, that was the case in the part of the 
country in which he resided. He thought 
that, in common courtesy, the noble and 
learned Lord onght to have given the 
right reverend Bench notice of his inten-- 
tion to bring the Bills forward. The noble 
and learned Lord would have felt great 
surprise if he (the Earl of Malmesbury) 
had, during his absence, brought forward 
any measure respecting the Courts over 
which he presided, and just before the 
recess, when he would not have an oppor- 
tunity for some days of making an 
observation upon the subject. He would 
naturally say, ‘Good God, how came you 
to introduce such a measure without 
notice?” In like manner, then, the 
noble and learned Lord ought to have 
given notice to the right reverend Bench 
upon a subject so nearly concerning the 
interests of the Church. At all events 
the public ought to be informed that the 
Bill had been introduced without notice 
of any kind having been given to those 
right reverend persons. He did not mean 
to cast any reflection upon the noble and 
learned Lord or upon the right reverend 
Bench. He merely stated his own 
opinion; and he certainly should be glad 
to hear the reason of the absence of the 
learned and reverend Prelates. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury was 
under great obligations to the noble Earl 
who had last addressed their Lordships, 
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a question to the noble and learned Lord, 
with respect to his intention as to the 
prosecution of the Bills in question. The 
noble Earl who had last spoken had 
given him an opportunity of explaining 
why the right reverend Prelates were ab- 
sent; they undoubtedly ought to have 
been present; and had they been aware 
that the noble and learned Lord intended 
to introduce the Bills, they would assuredly 
have attended in their places. He (the 
Archbishop of Canterbury) had been 
brought into a situation of great difficulty, 
and he had thus been called upon to 
speak on a subject before the regular time 
for discussing it. The necessity of offer- 
ing an explanation had been thrown upon 
him. The clergy were naturally very 
anxious upon the matter. The measure 
had been long promised ; and it was ex- 
pected that when it came before Parlia- 
ment, originating with the Government, 
it would have the sanction of the right 
reverend Prelates. Now, what was the 
fact ?—for he should proceed to a short 
statement of facts. Why, the measure 
had been produced without a single ob- 
servation from any one of the Prelates. 
Such being the case, there would only be 
two conclusions drawn from his silence— 
to one of which, it was stated, that per- 
sons must of necessity come, if no explan- 
ation had been afforded. The first was, 
either that the matter had been previously 
arranged between the Government and the 
right reverend Bench, and that the latter 
had given their assent thereto, and that it 
was agrced upon, that the Bill should be 
received with silence on their part on the 
first reading. ‘The other conclusion was, 
viz.,—that the Bishops had been grossly 
negligent of their duty; because, when 
they knew-—and he was supposing they 
did know — that Bills of the important 
nature, to which the attention of their 
Lordships had been directed, were about 
to be presented, they were either absent 
or they made no observations upon them. 
The clergy would not suppose, after what 
had been stated on former occasions by 
the noble Earl at the head of his Majesty's 
Government,—that measures of so come 
plicated a nature, and of such vast import- 
ance to the Church, would have been 
brought forward without the opinions of 
the right reverend Prelates being asked 
respecting them. Nor could the clergy 
imagine that no communication ever had 
been made of the day when these Bills 
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were to be introduced. He had himself 
brought forward a Bill two Sessions ago, 
which had received the sanction of their 
Lordships’ House, upon one of these very 
topics; but it was lost in the lower House 
of Parliament. He regretted the circum- 
stance very much, and he did not antici- 
pate the result that his Bill had met with. 
That Bill, had it been carried into a law, 
he thought, would have very much dimin- 
ished the evils complained of respecting 
non-residence, and several abuses which 
had crept in, would have been abolish- 
ed. At the beginning of this Session, 
they were told by the noble Earl at the 
head of his Majesty’s Government, that 
measures were in preparation for the regu- 
lation of these matters, and that, with the 
assistance of the Bench of Bishops, they 
would be carried into effect. That an- 
nouncement was received with the greatest 
satisfaction by the Bishops. Some time 
having elapsed, he asked what was in- 
tended, when the noble Earl at the head 
of his Majesty’s Government said, that 
such Bills were in preparation—that they 
were in the hands of the noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack, and that copies 
would be sent to him whenever they were 
in a sufficient state of forwardness. He 
rested on that expectation. It appeared 
to him, that nothing then remained for 
him to do. On Wednesday last, he had 
the honour of receiving from the noble 
and learned Lord the heads and abstract 
of a Bill for the regulation of these mat- 
ters of pluralities and non-residence, and, 
at the same time, he was favoured with a 
most courteous letter from the noble and 
learned Lord ; but there was conveyed to 
him no intimation whatever, either that it 
was intended to lay the Bill on the Table 
of the House, or when it was proposed to 
do so. When that communication was 
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afterwards what had transpired, and an 
introductory speech on the occasion of 
producing the Bills had been made by 
the noble and learned Lord, who was re- 
presented to have said, that the abuse of 
non-residence ‘‘ was an abuse which had 
crept into the Establishment since its 
separation from the Catholic Church, 
which Church knew of and recognized no 
such thing as non-residence.” If he had 
been in his place, he could have stated, in 
the words of Burn’s Ecclesiastical Justice, 
that, ‘ After all, these canons and consti- 
‘tutions were not intended to hinder or 
‘ take away pluralities, but to render dis- 
‘pensations necessary, for a clerk was 
‘allowed to hold as many dignities or 
‘ benefices as he could get, with the Pope’s 
‘ dispensation, which was easily obtained 
‘from his Legate or Nuncio residing here, 
‘on paying the sum required.” The au- 
thor, in another part of his book, said,— 
‘In the catalogue of faculties which were 
‘grantable at Rome in the time of Popery 
‘(besides the common dispensations to 
‘hold two, three, or four benefices incom- 
‘ patible), are these three that follow :—~ 
‘ First—A dispensation to whatsoever and 
‘how many soever benefices compatible to 
‘the value of 5007. a-year. Second—to 
And, Third 
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|‘ —without any restriction; the price of 
'feach rising gradually, according to the 


| 


‘degree of favour and profit.’ And then 


| this writer mentioned, as an illustration of 
i the practice of holding pluralities whilst 


the right of dispensation rested in the 


: Pope, —‘ The famous instance of Bogo de 
'* Clare, rector of St. Peter’s in the East, 


‘in Oxford, who, in the eighth year of 
‘king Edward Ist, was presented by the 


*Earl of Gloucester to the church of 
'* Whyston, in the county of Northamp- 


made to him, he supposed that its object | 
'* Treland, and fourteen other churches in 


was, to obtain his opinion, if not of the 


general principles, at least of the details | 


of the Bill. 
and learned Lord did not communicate to 
him his mtention of laying the Bills upon 
their Lordships’ Table. On the day when 
those Bills were presented, it was the 
anniversary of the Society for the Spread- 


At the same time, the noble | 


ing of the Gospel, when several of the | 
Bishops were dining with the Lord Mayor | 


of London; but had they been aware of 
the intention of the noble and learned 
Lord, they would, no doubt, have attended. 
He found from the public papers the day 


‘ton, and obtained a dispensation to hold 
‘the same, together with one church in 


‘England, in nine different dioceses.’ 
But, he had entered into all these matters 
when his own Bill was before their Lord- 
ships; and he had then produced a list of 
pluralists in Catholic times, holding from 
two livings up to as many as thirty-six. 
Indeed, if any one would refer to the 
Statute of the Ist of Henry 8th, which 
was meant to restrain and limit pluralities, 
he would see, that it was provided, that 
the law should not affect any pluralist at 
that time, except those who had more 
than fonr livings, He should haye made 
949 
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that observation in defence of the Church; 
for, though the fact was known as a mat- 
ter of history, still it showed, that the 
existing system of pluralities was not 
established by the law of the Protestant 
Church, but by the Statute of Henry 8th. 
This was, however, rather a digression 
from the topic immediately before the 
House; and he must again be permitted 
to express his regret, that no intimation 
had been given to the Bench of Bishops 
that such a Bill was about to be brought 
forward. From the abstract of the heads 
of the Bill, which had appeared in the 
newspapers, he could say, that there were 
parts of it, which, had he been consulted, 
he should have most earnestly requested 
the noble and learned Lord to have omit- 
ted, before laying them on the Table. 
Nevertheless, he would endeavour to make 
the Bill as efficient as possible. From 
the feeling of the public mind, however, it 
would have been better to have the Bill as 
perfect as it could be, and even before it 
had been introduced at all, because, if any 
material alterations were made in itat the in- 
stance of the right reverend Bench, those 
alterations might be considered by the ene- 
mies of the Church as injurious to the mea- 
sure, and thus additional calumnies might 
be heaped upon the right reverend Prelates. 
At a time when they saw measures taken 
by the public for the subversion of the Es- 
tablished Church, when every nerve was 
strained to make that Church appear 
odious, and to raise a hostile feeling 
against it, what must the public imagiue, 
to see a measure of such vast importance 
—one which involved so much considera- 
tion, and had to deal with such serious 
difficulties—introduced without any dis- 
cussion of its merits on the part of those 
best acquainted with the subject. 
they not infer, either that his Majesty’s 
Government was careless of the opinions 
of the Bishops and the clergy, and thought 
it useless to refer to them for advice, or 
that the Bishops had been guilty of a 
dereliction of duty. This was the inevit- 
able conclusion to which, he thought, the 
public would come. He thought, that 
the right reverend Bench had reason to 
complain of not being consulted on the 
occasion ; but, as he had already said, he 
would endeavour to render the Bill effi- 
cient, and give his best assistance with 
that view. It was far from his intention, 
however, to give cause of offence to the 
noble and learned Lord, in what he now 
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stated; and, although he must be per- 
mitted to complain, he did it not in a 
spirit of anger, but of regret, such as, he 
hoped, was becoming the station which he 
had the honour to fill. He did not in the 
least degree, consider that any personal 
slight had been offered him, for the cour- 
tesy evinced by the noble and learned 
Lord on all occasions towards himself, 
forbade any such interpretation. He be- 
lieved, that no slight whatever was in- 
tended. He had detained their Lordships 
somewhat at length upon this topic, and 
had stated what he imagined would be the 
impression on the public mind. In the 
principle of the Bill he assented, because 
it was consistent with what, he thought, 
ought to have been adopted, and he would 
again repeat, that he should willingly lend 
his best assistance towards carrying the 
measure into effect with the utmost benefit 
to the community. He would not say, 
that all the good which had been antici- 
pated, were pluralities abolished, would 
follow this measure, nor did he mean to 
enter into the question whether or not a 
strict enforcement of residence would afford 
that advantage to Christianity, which some 
persons declared would flow from it, 
Whatever their Lordships agreed to upon 
these subjects, he trusted would not be 
done because malevolent persons had 
raised a clamour against the abuses of the 
Church, and whose object was, to injure 
its stability, rather than with a desire to 
increase its efficiency. In conclusion, the 
most reverend Prelate expressed his obli- 
gations to the noble Earl for the opportu- 
nity afforded of giving the explanation 
with which he had troubled their Lord- 
ships, and he assured them, that he would 
give his best advice towards making the 
measures to which the attention of the 
House had been directed, as beneficial as 
possible. 

The Lord Chancellor said, he was sure 
their Lordships would have heard, as he 
had done, with the greatest satisfaction, 
the concluding sentences of the speech of 
the most reverend Prelate. That satisfac- 
tion, he was sure, was above all personal 
considerations with their Lordships, as it 
was infinitely above all such feelings of 
his own, because, above all, he was 
anxious that the measures he had intro- 
duced should have no obstacles thrown in 
the way of the discussion of them, beyond 
those which arose out of their own merits. 
It had been to him a source of the highest 
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satisfaction, though of no surprise, from 
his knowledge of the character, and his 
deep and unfeigned respect for the sincer- 
ity of the most reverend Prelate, to find, 
that with a disregard of any little punctilio, 
or any little apparent neglect in the mode 
in which the measure had been introduced 
—though he should presently show that 
there had been none—he was most happy, 
he repeated, to find that the most reverend 
Prelate was prepared to consider the mea- 
sure upon its merits, and rather anxious 
to discover a means of supporting it con- 
sistently with his conscientious feelings, 
than to throw obstacles or difficulties in 
its way. This was to him a source of the 
purest satisfaction, because it argued well 
for the eventual success of the measure, 
which he deemed to be of vital importance 
to the well-being of the Church and of the 
country. But now, with respect to what 
was expected of aim by the rules of the 
House in introducing such a measure to 
their Lordships, he thought,. that no little 
mistake pervaded the statements both of 
the most reverend Prelate and of the 
noble Ear! who preceded him. It appeared 
to be thought by them, that he had been 
going out of the way— that he had been 
deviating from the forms—that he had 
not proceeded according to the rules 
which regulated the practice of that branch 
of the Legislature in the mode in which 
he had introduced the measure. It was 
certainly true, that his experience of their 
Lordships’ practice was—he was going to 
say unfortunately—short, but he would not 
say unfortunately, because he did not 
consider it a very great misfortune, but it 
was much shorter than that of many others 
of their Lordships. Still he had been 
long enough in that House to have been 
taught that he was not acting contrary to 
its usages in the course he had pursued: 
It so happened, that one of the first 
Bills, if not the first, which he had the 
honour to present to their Lordships, and 
which was now the law of the land, he, in 
conformity with the practice which he 
brought with him from the other House, 
rose and gave notice of, in the form to 
which he had been accustomed. What 
then happened? Straightway some half 
dozen noble persons jumped up and flocked 
about him, and some in kindness, no 
doubt; but others there were in whose 
faces he could perceive the expression of 
a certain satisfaction at having caught 
him tripping—at having so soon discovered 
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that he who had come amongst them> 
with no consent of theirs, to preside over 
their proceedings, was not aware even of 
the forms and practice of the House. 
These noble persons came up to him then 
and told him, “‘ Oh, it is not the practice 
here to give notice or to ask leave to bring 
in a Bill.” This he remembered dis- 
tinctly. Judge, then, of his surprise when 
he was now told, that he had acted ir- 
regularly or disrespectfully to the House be- 
cause he had introduced a measure without 
notice. [‘* No, xo!”] Well, then, he did 
uot know what was the ground of the com- 
plaint against him. It was said now, that 
he had committed a breach of their rules 
when he had come down and made a 
speech—a speech not certainly longer 
than ten minutes in duration, and only 
sufficient barely to state what the objects 
of the Bills were, rather than throwing 
them down on the table and leaving their 
Lordships to get at their contents as they 
best might. If he had done so, he knew 
well what he might have expected, not 
indeed from the candour and sincerity 
of the most reverend Prelate, but from 
certain other quarters. It would have been 
said, that he had come down and trundled 
the Bills on to the table and left their 
contents to get into the Newspapers, and 
so let the public be informed of their con- 
tents before their Lordships knew them 
themselves. ‘‘ Here is a to-do,” it would 
have been said; “ here are two Bills 
affecting the Constitution in its most vital 
parts, and they are placed before the pub- 
lic without one Peer being made ac- 
quainted with them.” Then it was said, 
that he had introduced a measure chiefly 
affecting the Church in the absence of all 
the Members of the reverend Bench. This 
was not correct; for he explained the 
measure in the presence of two of those 
Members—an Archbishop and another 
Prelate. [The Duke of Cumberland: No, 
no,no.| ‘I say, yes, yes, yes; I say 
yes, because I know it. If any noble 
Lords doubt it, I will name the right 
reverend Prelates; they were the Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, and the Bishop of 
Derry.” [Some noble Lords informed 
his Lordship, that the Archbishop of 
Armagh was not in Parliament.] He was 
informed, that it was the Archbishop of 
Cashel and not the Archbishop of Ar- 
magh; but that made no difference to his 
assertion. When he said, ‘ Yes, yes,” 
in contradiction to the cry of ‘ No, no,” 
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he asserted, that there were two Spiritual 
Peers present, one an Archbishop, and the 
other a Prelate. Oh! but he heard a 
noble Earl, and an Irish Peer too, exclaim, 
that they were Irish Bishops. He should 
be glad to know what difference there was 
in such a question between an English 
Bishop and an Irish Bishop? He heard a 
nobie Lord say, that it was an English 
question. True, it was an English ques- 
tion; but was it not also an Irish ques- 
tion, being an English question? Why, 
he had understood from very high au- 
thority in their Lordships’ House, upon 
some former occasions, that there was only 
one Church, and now, when he asserted 
that there were Bishops present, up 
jumped an Irish Peer and cried, “ Oh, 
but they were only Irish Bishops.” Why, 
the Irish Bishops were undoubtedly as 
competent, and would no doubt be as 
ready, to defend the one Church as any 
of their right reverend Brethren ; and had 
they not, for very obvious reasons, the 
same interests as the English Bishops in 
any such question? But then were there 
not lay Peers present who were English, 
and whose attachment to the Church was 
at least as strong as that of any Bishop, 
English or Irish, could by possibility be? 
He knew, that there were some of those 
present when he introduced the Bills, and 
he knew, also, that some of them were not 


the best friends to the Administration of 


which he formed a part, and who would 
therefore look with no little jealousy upon 
them to see that they were not unfit mea-. 
sures to be introduced in their Lordships’ 
House. He delivered what he said in the 
presence of a noble Marquess connected 
with Scotland and with this country, from 
whose anxiety in support of the Church, 
he knew, that the measures would receive 
the closest scrutiny, and who did take 
part in the discussion. There was also 
present a noble Baron, formerly Chai- 
cellor of the Exchequer, than whom no 
man in the House was better affected to 
the Church of England, or more zealous 
in upholding its interests. Another noble 
Baron was present, who had spoken that 
night, aud who bad shown his attachment 
to every thing belonging to the Church, 
and his readiness to support pluralities by 
opposing the former measure of the most 
reverend: Prelate for reducing their num- 
ber. In the presence of all these noble 
Lords it was, that he had brought forward 
the Bills, Why, then, he contended, that 
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he had taken the most harmless and the 
least objectionable course in delivering 
in the Bills in the presence of those 
noble Lords, and stating to them very 
shortly, as he did, their leading features. 
But if he were to be prohibited by the rules 
of the House from giving notice of any 
measure, and if, upon bringing them in, he 
was not to be allowed to give any explan- 
ation of their character, why, then, it was 
quite clear there was no absurdity so 
gross but that it might be given in to their 
Lordships, and read a first time, and so 
far receive their sanction, That could 
not be the practice of their Lordships’ 
House; it was not the practice. There 
were many Bills in his recollection which 
he had himself introduced without notice, 
and, upon introducing them, had opened 
the subject at greater length than he did 
upon this occasion. Another objection 
from the most reverend Prelate was, that 
he had only given him the heads of the 
measures two days before they were in- 
troduced, and that he had given no inti- 
mation of his actual intention to move 
them. It was true, that it had so hap- 
pened that he had only an opportunity 
of mentioning the subject to the most 
reverend Prelate, and two other right 
reverend Prelates; but it was unnecessary 
for him to say, that this did not arise from 
any failure of respect towards the House, 
or to any of its Members. The circum- 
stances under which he had produced the 
measures were of a pressing nature, and 
he would state them shortly, It had 
happened to him to have taken, as their 
Lordships might recollect, a warm part 
against those most respectable and en- 
lightened and excellent individuals who 
had approached their Lordships’ House 
with a prayer for the separation of Church 


/ and State, by which they were understood 


to mean the abolition of the Established 
Church. Against this part of the prayer 
of the petition, he had given his opinion as 
strongly, and supported it by arguments 
as cogently, as he had the means of doing, 
although he had presented the petition to 
the House, stating, at the same time, that 
it was the bounden duty of the Legislature 
at once to remove all the just grounds of 
complaint against the Establishment. 
Having done this, it became him, then, in 
the shortest possible period, to redeem 
the pledge he had given to proceed to the 
removal of the imperfections of the Estab- 
lishment, to increase its favour with the 
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people, and thereby to promote its sta- 
bility and strengthen its defences against 
those who would seek its destruction. 
He deemed the two measures he had 
introduced singularly adapted to promote 
those objects, and, so believing them to 
come singularly within the description he 
had given, it had been his wish to have 
them passed without any loss of time which 
could be avoided. The most reverend 
Prelate seemed to regret, and indeed made 
ita matter of complaint, that he had not 
consulted with the most reverend Prelate, 
and with the right reverend Bench before 
the measures were brought forward. He 
thought, if the most reverend Prelate re- 
flected seriously upon what had occurred 
in two other instances of a somewhat 
similar kind, he would not be surprised at 
the course taken. Upon a former occa- 
sion, when the English Tithe Bill was 
under consideration last year, the Govern- 
ment entered into much confidential com- 
munication with the right reverend Beneh, 
and much discussion took place amongst 
the learned Prelates themselves. The result 
was, that after a delay of several months, 
the Government was left precisely two 
hairs’ breadths in advance of the selt-same 
position which it occupied when the said 
communication and discussion commenced, 
He should in this case have tried the ex- 
periment again nevertheless; but when 
he recollected, that the most reverend 
Prelate had formerly brought forward 
a measure himself for meeting, or pro- 
fessing to meet, the evil of pluralities at 
least, and when he recollected that that 
measure was not only not like his own, 
but that, so far from satisfying him, it did 
not go near to satisfy him, or even in the 
direction of satisfying him; why, then, to 
expect the concurrence of the most reve- 
rend Prelate in his views would bave been 
utterly useless— a result past all hope and 
expectation. But then, it might be said, 
that the most reverend Prelate’s Bill passed 
that House, and that he (the Lord Chan- 
cellor) supported it, and that his noble 
friends and colleagues supported it. True, 
it was so; and he deeply regretted that 
that measure, limited and insufficient as it 
was, had not become a law. With re- 
spect to the animadversions on the conduct 
of the Government for not passing that 
measure, and the interrogations put to 
the Ministers to ascertain why they had 
not made the same exertions to pass it in 
the other House which they had made to 
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ensure the passing of some other measures, 
all he could say was, that when they found 
it the determination of the other House 
not to pass the Bill in question, and that 
they might as well attempt to induce it 
unanimously to throw out the Reform Bill, 
nothing would have been more absurd 
than for them to have staked their exist- 
ence as a Government upon a measure not 
their own, and which they did not deem 
sufficient to meet the evil to which it was 
to be applied. He still, however, regretted, 
that the measure was not passed, and he 
thought the other branch of the Legis- 
lature were wrong in treating it, as 
they did, only as a mockery of the expec- 
tations they had formed. He hoped, that 
these Bills would be received with more 
satisfaction, and that they would lead to 
the reconciliation of extreme opinions on 
both sides, and secure the objects for 
which he had professed they were intended, 
Me must further say, that, upon a former 
occasion, he had not meant to charge upon 
the Protestant Church, that it stood alone 
in the abuse of pluralities, especially as 
compared with the Roman Catholic 
Church. He knew that, in the Roman 
Catholic Church, the evil of pluralities ex- 
isted to a far greater extent than in the 
Protestant Church ; and that, in conjunc- 
tion with the abuse of dispensations, they 
had caused the Reformation. In the 
Roman Catholic Church, however, plu- 
ralities were prohibited by law, and were 
allowed by dispensations. By dispensa- 
tions from the Pope, the dignitaries of the 
Catholic Church were permitted to hold 
several benetices. At the same time, it 
was only fair to the Catholic Church to 
say, that, in it, for one person to hold two 
livings was very unusual, and that non- 
residence was at present hardly known. 
It was not necessary for him to enter into 
the details of the measures,as it was 
not the proper occasion; but he would 
express his fervent hope, that by them they 
should purify the Church from oue of the 
abuses which had been in all times the 
subject of the greatest clamour, and one 
which had always been appealed to with 
the greatest eflect. ‘The measure, there- 
fore, he trusted, would not only take 
away from the enemies of the Church a 
most powerful weapon, but provide within 
the Establishment a new source of stability 
and permanence in the affections of its 
friends, 


The Earl of Malmesbury explained, 
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that he had not stated the introduction of 
the Bill without notice to be inconsistent 
with the practice of the House. What he 
stated was, that it was usual for some 
communication of the character of a mea- 
sure to be made to those immediately in- 
terested in it, and if a difference of senti- 
ment existed upon it, then for it to be 
laid on the Table, and read a first time 
without observation. He had by his in- 
quiry produced a statement, which to him 
had afforded the satisfaction, and which 
to the public would afford the satisfaction, 
of knowing that the right reverend Prelates 
were absent from ignorance, and not from 
a neglect of their duty, when such a mea- 
sure had been brought forward. 

The Duke of Cumberland was anxious 
to state, that he was not aware that any 
Bishops had been present when he dis- 
sented from the statement of the noble 
and learned Lord, and therefore he was 
mistaken in that dissent. But he would 
not be deterred from expressing his ex- 
treme surprise that the measure should 
have been brought in on that evening, 
when there had been, at an early period 
of the evening, in consequence of the 
Roman Catholic Marriages’ Bill for Scot- 
land having been announced for that even- 
ing, a fuller attendance of the reverend 
Bench than usual, and after they had all 
left the House. He was not present, as 
the noble and learned Lord had observed, 
when the Bills were presented. He be- 
lieved, that their Lordships would do him 
the justice to admit, that few Peers were 
more regular in their attendance to their 
duties than he was. But he left the 
House upon this occasion in order to 
obtain some papers connected with the 
proceedings in the Warwick Election Bill, 
and, on going out, asked the noble and 
jearned Lord whether there was any more 
business to come on, and was told by him 
in answer, “ No, nothing more.” After 
this assurance from such an authority, he 
thought he was not neglecting his duty 
in leaving the House. He could not but 
think it a most strange proceeding that 
such a measure should have been brought 
forward in such a House, and even in the 
absence of so many of the noble and 
learned Lord’s colleagues, who ought to 
have been as much interested in it as he 
was himself. 

The Duke of Wellington had staid in 
the House to a late hour on the evening 
in question, aud left it in the confidence, 
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that the House was proceeding to the 
Motion relative to the Warwick election. 
The noble and learned Lord had said, 
that there was no rule or form of the 
House requiring notice of the introduc- 
tion of any Bill. He knew there was 
none. But he was sure that, however 
strictly right the noble and learned Lord 
might be upon the rule and order, it 
was the practice of the House to give 
notice of measures of such importance as 
this; and when such a notice was given, 
it was then usual to suppose, that the 
whole Cabinet were agreed on the mea- 
sure. The noble and learned Lord was 
clearly, according to the rules of their 
Lordships’ House, bound to have given 
notice before he took any such step as 
the introduction of these Bills; but what 
was the explanation which the noble and 
learned Lord gave for the course that he 
had pursued? Why, he told them, that 
he was aware that the Bench of Bishops 
would not agree to his measure. The 
noble and learned Lord admitted, that he 
knew he would have to encounter the 
strenuous opposition of every right rev. 
Prelate who sat in their Lordships’ House, 
if he had thrown out the slightest intima- 
tion on the subject, and therefore it was 
that these measures were laid upon the 
Table without any previous notice. But 
he must insist, that it was not only the 
ordinary practice of their Lordships, but 
that it was required by the rules of that 
House, that notice should be given be- 
fore any measure of this description was 
brought forward; and he must say, that 
if it behoved any noble Lords to adhere 
strictly to this practice and these rules, 
the observance was more imperative on 
the noble Lords connected with the Go- 
vernment than upon any other Members 
of their Lordships’ House. They, of all 
other persons, were the most interested in 
preserving the rules and orders of their 
Lordships’ House, and yet the noble and 
learned Lord had taken a step which was 
well calculated to destroy them. The 
noble Lords connected with the Govern- 
ment, instead of making an infraction of 
rules that were on all hands admitted to 
be good, were bound to show an example 
of adherence to them, in order that they 
might, on all occasions, be able to uphold 
them against others. But to pass from 
this part of the subject to what occurred 
when the measures alluded to were placed 


upon their Lordships’ Table. He would 
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not take up the time of the House by 
observations upon what passed upon that 
occasion ; but he could not, at the same 
time, refrain from remarking, that one of 
the measures which the noble and learned 
Lord had brought forward went directly 
to affect his Majesty’s prerogative, and 
this measure, the noble and learned Lord 
stated, had received the unanimous con- 
currence of all his colleagues. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne: No, no ; 
my noble and learned friend did not 
say so. 

The Lord Chancellor: I did not say 
any such thing; but if the noble Duke 
wishes to know what it was I did say, I 
will tell him. What I said was, not that 
the measures had the unanimous concur- 
rence of my colleagues, but that I had 
consulted with my colleagues upon the 
subject. 

The Duke of Wellington: Well, then, 
the noble and learned Lord consulted 
with his colleagues upon the subject. Of 
course it must be known to the noble and 
learned Lord’s colleagues, that the mea- 
sure affected the prerogative of the Crown ; 
but, perhaps, his Majesty’s consent to it 
had been obtained. If, however, that was 
the case, why did the noble and learned 
Lord not come forward and state to the 
House the fact that he laid the Bills upon 
their Lordships’ Table with his Majesty’s 
consent? Now, the noble and learned 
Lord had not uttered a syllable from 
which it could be inferred that he had 
obtained his Majesty’s consent. On the 
contrary, what he said was, that, on the 
preceding Wednesday or Tuesday, he had 
been pressed into giving his opinion on 
the question relative to the separation of 
Church and State, and, therefore, that it 
became necessary for him to bring in some 
measure to make his peace with the Dis- 
senters. But was it not the business of 
the noble and learned Lord, instead of 
entrenching upon the rights of the Crown, 
to take care that the prerogative of his 
Majesty should not be infringed? The 
noble and learned Lord was the consti- 
tutional protector of the prerogative of the 
Crown; and unless, therefore, he obtained 
the consent of his Majesty to a measure 
affecting the prerogative of the Sovereign, 
the noble Lord clearly had not performed 
his duty. He was quite sure, that it was 
irregular to bring forward important sub- 
jects without notice, and he must repeat, 
that no Members of that House were so 
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interested in preserving the rules and 
orders of their Lordships’ House inviolate 
as the noble Lords belonging to the Go- 
vernment, 

The Lord Chancellor must say, that 
the noble Duke, who had just sat down, 
had taken one of the most extraordinary 
courses on the present occasion that was 
ever adopted by any Member of either 
House of Parliament. The noble Duke 
said, that the line of conduct which he 
(the Lord Chancellor) had pursued in in- 
troducing these measures was not only 
inconsistent with, but a breach of, the 
duty which he owed to his Sovereign. 
Now, how that could be he was unable to 
understand. He should like to know 
how the noble Duke made out that the 
introduction of a measure without the 
consent of his Majesty trenched upon the 
prerogative of the Sovereign. The Royal 
assent was never given to a Bill on the 
day it was first presented, and, therefore, 
the noble Duke was wrong in this par- 
ticular. He was clearly wrong with re- 
spect to the forms of the House, but 
he was even still more wrong in this in- 
stance than he was as to all the rest. It 
was not usual to state, that the Crown 
had assented to a measure before it had 
arrived at one of its ultimate stages. 

The Duke of Wellington observed, that 
a different course had been pursued on a 
recent occasion by the noble Earl at the 
head of his Majesty’s Government. 

The Lord Chancellor : But that was an 
unusual course. The customary time for 
intimating that the Crown had assented 
to a measure, was either on the Motion 
for the second reading, or before going 
into Committee. It surely would have 
been extraordinary if he had said, ‘* My 
Lords, I have the assent of his Majesty,” 
before the Bill was brought in. His first 
step was to move, that the Bill be read a 
first time; and would it not have been ab- 
surd to tell them, that his Majesty had 
assented to the next Motion, namely, 
that the Bill be printed. And yet this 
was exactly what the noble Duke com- 
plained he had not done. But he (the 
Lord Chancellor) was literally in order in 
the course he had taken. It would have 
been irregular if he had stated, that the 
assent of his Majesty had been obtained 
to the measure, and it would not have 
been correct on his part if he had said, 
that he had brought it forward with the 
unanimous concurrence of the Cabinet, 
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His statement was, that he had consulted 
his colleagues; that the Bill had been 
submitted to them; but with respect to 
whether the consent of his Majesty had 
or had not been obtained, all he should 
now say was, that the stage for com- 
municating that information had not yet 
arrived, and it was barely possible that it 
never would; for if their Lordships refused 
to entertain the measure with that calm, 
deliberate, and candid reception which he 
was convinced most of the right rev. Pre- 
lates, who sat in that House, were dis- 
posed to give it, he would not expose 
their Lordships to the disfavour —he used 
a mild term-—out of doors, which its re- 
jection might incur, but would save them 
from all unpleasant comment on the sub- 
ject by exercising his own discretion and 
withdrawing it. It was aot true, as had 
been stated, that the reason he had not 
given notice of his intention to bring for- 
ward these Bills, arose from the opposi- 
tion which he anticipated from the Bench 
of Bishops. 

The Earl of Wicklow said, although it 
was true that there were one or two Irish 
Bishops in the House when these Bills 
were brought in, it never could have oc- 
curred to them, that they were bound to 
communicate with the Lord Primate upon 
the subject, or that he was not aware of 
the intention of the noble and learned 
Lord to introduce such measures. In- 
deed it was not understood, that either of 
the Bills had any relation whatever to 
the Irish Church, although it was now 
stated, that they applied equally to both 
establishments. All he could say was, 
that if this was correct, the abstract of 
the Bill which appeared in the Times, and 


which, he made no doubt, was furnished to | 
that paper by the noble and learned Lord | 
. the noble and learned Lord to have con- 
sulted the heads of the Church before 
learned Lord denied, that the abstract | 


himself, was incorrect. [The Lord Chan- 
cellor: No, not by me.] The noble and 


published in the Times was furnished by 


him; but was it not a little singular that | 
the table, but clearly he was wanting in 


such an abstract should have reached the 


hands of the editor of a newspaper before | 


the Bill was printed. Now, it was his 
opinion, that their Lordships had a right 
to complain of this publication. From 
this abstract, however, it appeared, that 
the Bill related not to the Church of Ire- 
land, but to the Church of England and 
Wales ; and, if that were the case, surely 
it ought not, in common courtesy, to have 


been brought forward in the absence of ' 
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the whole of the English Bench of Bishops. 
Having stated thus much, he would only 
add, that on the evening in question, a 
noble friend of his had presented a pett- 
tion regarding the condition of the Irish 
clergy ; and the discussion on that subject 
having concluded, the order of the day 
for proceeding with the examination of 
witnesses in the Warwick Borough Bill 
was moved, After the petition to which 
he had referred was disposed of, ard, on 
ascertaining from the noble and learned 
Lord himself that there was no more 
public business before the House, he went 
away, and, therefore, their Lordships 
might judge of the surprise which he 
experienced when he learned, that these 
Bills had been laid upon the Table. 

The Lord Chancellor might: have said, 
as the noble Earl stated, that there was no 
other business before the House. If he 
were asked by one, he was by forty or fifty 
noble Lords on the night fixed for the 
Scotch Roman Catholic’? Marriages Bill, 


whether there was any other business, and 


his answer was, ‘ the Scotch Roman Ca- 
tholic Marriages Bill has been put off, and 
will not therefore come on to-night.” But 
he begged to assure the noble Earl, and 
he might weigh and deliberate upon it as 
much as he pleased, that he (the Lord 
Chancellor) would not go out of his way 
an inch—a hair’s-breadth —to save any 
measure of his from the observations, or 
any speech of his from being answered by 
either the noble Earl, the illustrious Duke, 
or the noble Duke. ‘There might perhaps 
be some noble Lords, whose presence he 
could dispense with upon certain occa- 
sions, but their absence or presence was 
alike indifferent to him. 

The Earl of Winchilsea thought, that 
common civility ought to have induced 


any such step as this was taken. It might 
be true, that the noble and learned Lord 
acted regularly in placing the Bills upon 


courtesy in not having first communicated 
with the Bishops upon the subject. The 
noble and learned Lord had been led into 
something like warmth in resisting the de- 
mands of the Dissenters for the severance 
of Church and State, and a sudden thought 
seemed to have struck him, two days sub- 
sequently, that something must be done to 


| operate as a peace-offering to that body, 


and hence this Bill. Au impression had 
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gone abroad, that the heads of the Church 
were not indisposed to the measures. ‘This 
impression arose from the inference that 
was drawn from the silence of the right 
rev. Prelates who sat in that House; but 
it was now clear that they were ignorant 
that such measures were to be introduced, 
and could not, therefore, have opposed 
them. For his part, he knew not what 
the measures were ; but this he would say, 
that, if they went to get rid of the abuses 
of the Church—if the object of them was 
to do away with pluralities and non-resi- 
dence, they should have his support. He 
believed that there were 1,200 parishes, 
in which there was no resident clergyman, 
and that he considered an evil. He wished 
to know whether the measures were in- 
tended to interfere with the small livings 
in the gift of the Lord Chancellor as an 
officer of the Crown ? 

The Lord Chancelor replied, that nei- 
ther of the Bills coutained any thing relat- 
ing to those livings, and therefore it was 
untrue, as the noble Duke had stated, 
that they in any way trenched upon the 
royal prerogative. With respect to the 
abstract that appeared in the newspapers, 
all he could say was, that it was utterly 
impossible it could have been prepared by 
him, or any person connected with him. 
He had not himself seen that abstract, 
but, from those who had, he learned that 
it was erroneous, and represented the Bill 
as unlike that which in reality it was. It 
stated, that a clergyman having a living 
of 2,500/., might subsequently take ano- 
ther, provided the income of the second 
did not exceed 1002. This was not the 


case; and, if the abstract said it was, all | 
he could say was, that it was very different | 


from the Bill. 

The Earl of Harrowby was understood 
to say, that before any measure of import- 
ance was introduced, proper notice of the 
intention to bring it forward ought to have 
been given. The Bills referred to, if he 
understood rightly, involved the whole of 
the Church Establishment, and, therefore, 
no such step should have been taken with- 
out first consulting the right rev. Prelates 
who were members of that House. The 
explanation of his most rev. friend (the 
Archbishop of Canterbury), mild and tem- 
perate as it was, like every thing that 
emanated from him, would remove the 
impression which had gone abroad, that 
the bench of bishops had been guilty of 


any omission on this occasion, With re- | 
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spect to the declaration made by the noble 
and learned Lord, as to the expediency of 
putting an end to pluralities and non-re- 
sidence, all he need say was, that he (the 
Earl of Harrowby) concurred in that 
opinion, having himself, on a former oc- 
casion, endeavoured to remove those evils. 
If this was the principle of the Bill, he 
was by no means adverse to it, agreeing, 
as he did, that pluralities ought to be di- 
minished ; but, although he said so much, 
he did not think that a fortnight, a month, 
or even the probable extent of the Session, 
would afford sufficient time to consider 
the matter fully, in order to come to a 
just and proper decision upon it. Before 
any such step was taken, they should have 
the Report of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners before them. Without the informa- 
tion to be furnished by that Report, it 
would be impossible for them to judge of 
the extent to which they should go; and, 
although he had confessed himself favour. 
able to the abolition of pluralities, he still 
thought, that hasty legislation, in so im- 
portant a matter, was by no means ad- 
visable, and ought to be avoided. There 
were 700 livings which did not contain 
fifty inhabitants, and more than 1,000, 
where the number of inhabitants did 
not exceed 100 in each; and that being 
the case, he should like to know whether 
it would be right to insert, that each mi- 
nute fraction of this kind should be at 
the expense of a resident clergyman ? 
Such an idea was literally preposterous, 
Upwards of 2,000 parishes, the incomes 
of which, were 80/., 90/., and 100/., had 
no residences for a clergyman, although 
the inhabitants were numerous; and, in 
| such places, he admitted, residence ought 
| to be provided for, and the person who 
| held the living disabled from holding any 
| other benefice. If they wished to abolish 
| pluralities, they should be prepared to pay 
the price for it. They should be ready to 
make the revenues of the Church in every 
parish in the kingdom sufficient for the 
support of the resident clergy. But could 
they call on the public to do this? He 
was by no means averse to a different 
arrangement of the revenues of the Church, 
provided the rights of property were not 
violated ; and he would be willing to con- 
vert to more useful purposes parts of the 
Church establishment, which, though by 
some regarded as highly ornamental and 
| useful, he could not help considering 
as partly ornamental, partly useful, and 
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partly detrimental. He declared, that it 
would be wholly impossible to bestow 
upon the subject any thing like due con- 
sideration between this and the time fixed 
for the second reading of the Bill; and as 
he thought they wouldnot be justified in 
absolutely putting an end to pluralities 
and non-residence, without full and ample 
information, he hoped the measure would 
not be pressed forward until at least the 
Report of the Ecclesiastical Commission- 
ers was received. In any steps they might 
take, their object should be, the security 
of the Church, and, in no measure that 
was brought forward, should that object 
be lost sight of. 

Lord Wharncliffe said, the noble and 
Jearned Lord had said, that before he 
brought in these Bills, he had consulted 
with his colleagues. He wished, therefore, 
to know, from the noble and learned Lord, 
whether they were to understand, that he 
had brought them in with the sanction of 
his colleagues, or simply on his own au- 
thority? He was free to admit, that the 
noble and learned Lord was a high au- 
thority; but still, when a measure of this 
kind came before their Lordships, and 
under such peculiar circumstances, it was 
only right that they should know exactly 


whether the Bills rested solely jon the | 
| Lord. 


authority of the noble and learned Lord, 


or whether they had the sanction of his | 


colleagues ? 

The Lord Chancellor, in reply, said, 
that an unusually wide course had been 
taken by noble Lords on the present 
occasion. It was, he believed, customary 
for members of either that or the other 
House of Parliament, though Ministers 
of the Crown, to bring in measures in 
their capacity of Members, and not of 
Ministers, without being stopped on the 
threshold by questions such as had been 
put tohim. Now, he begged to tell the 
noble Lords by whom these questions had 
been put, that the measures rested on 
their own merits, and that, on the second 
reading, those noble Lords would have an 
opportunity of forming their own opinion 
as to what those merits were. For his 
part, he did not know that objection would 
be taken to any part of the Bills, and 
that was all he felt disposed to state at 
the present moment. The noble Earl 


(Earl Harrowby) had observed, that it was |. 


unfortunate that such measures should 
have been framed before the Report of 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners was pre- 
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pared. It was no doubt true, that, in 
consequence of this, they were much more 
imperfect than they would otherwise have 
been ; but, as there had been no valuation 
of the revenues of the Church, since the 
time of Henry 8th, it was necessary to 
provide some machinery to effect that 
purpose. Should the Report of the Ec- 
clesiastical Commissioners be received be- 
fore the Bill had made any great progress, 
the information it might contain could be 
used ; but, although it might perhaps be 
trusted as correct with regard to value 
generally, it was, nevertheless, clear, that 
inquiry would still have to be made with 
respect to value in particular cases. He 
begged, in conclusion, to say, that he was 
quite ready to receive any suggestion the 
noble Earl might think fit to make as to 
delay; but he must, at the same time, 
say, that, unless some other objections 
than those which had been stated were 
urged, he must continue of the opinion, 
that it was important that the measures 
should be passed during the present Ses- 
sion. If the noble Earl induced their 
Lordships to agree with him, it would be 
virtually and practically throwing the Bills 
out for the Session. 

Lord Wharncliffe was satisfied with 
the explanation of the noble and learned 
He would only add, that he did 
not intend to throw any imputation on the 
noble and learned Lord. 

The subject was dropped. 


Warwick Brisery Bitz.] The 
House proceeded to examine witnesses on 
the Warwick Bribery Bill; and it having 
been reported by the officer, that Richard 
Lapworth, though summoned, was not in 
attendance, he was ordered to be taken 
into custody. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, May 23, 1834. 


MinuteEs.}] New Writ ordered. On the Motion of Colonel 
PERCEVAL, for the County of Fermanagh, in the room of 
General ARCHDALL, who had accepted the Chiltern Hun- 
dreds. 

Bills. Read a first time:—Landed Securities (Ireland).— 
Read a second time: House Tax Repeal; Church Tem- 
poralities (Ireland) Act Amendment; Newspaper Stamps 
(Ireland) ; Sale of Fish. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Riany WaAson, Sir JAMES 
Scaruetr, Mr. LANGston, Colonel Lycon, Mr. CHARLES 
Woop, Mr. Humpuriss, and Sir George SKIPWITH, 
from several Places,—against Clauses in the Poor Laws 
Amendment Bill.—By Sir EArDLEY WiLmor and Mr. 
Henry Lytton Butwer, from Persons engaged in the 
Ribbon Trade,—for a Board of Trade, and for Relief.— 
ByMr. Rorcu, from Bradford, against Trades’ Unions—« 
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By Mr. Cray, from the Tower Hamlets, for an Alteration 
in the Law of Landlord and Tenant; from Tottenham, 
against Employing Children in the Sweeping of Chimneys. 

—By Mr. Briscog, from Croydon, for an Inquiry into 

the State of the Medical Profession.—By Mr. Tooxr, 

from two Places, against the Tithe Commutation Bill; 
from two Places, for the Better Observance of the Sabbath. 

—By the same, and Mr. LirrLEToN, from several Places, 

—for Amending the Sale of Beer Act.—By Mr. LitTLe- 
TON, from two Places, against County Rates.—By Mr. 
Cay, from a Dissenting Congregation, against Church 

Rates; and from several others, for Relief to the Dis- 

senters; from Poplar, for Amending the Metropolitan 

Police Act; from St. George’s, Middlesex; and by Mr. 

GASKELL, from two Places, against the Poor Laws Amend- 
ment Bill. 

Ripanp Weavers.|] Sir Eardley 
Wilmot presented a Petition from Bed- 
worth, and other places, complaining of 
the distressed state of persons employed 
in the riband trade. He lived very near 
these parishes, and could speak from his 
own observation of the distress which ex- 
isted. He had visited hundreds, nay, 
thousands, of these weavers, and might 
venture to say, there was no part of his 
Majesty’s dominions where so much ab- 
ject misery prevailed. It was not for him to 
say what measures his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should adopt to remove the evil. 
The petitioners attributed their distress to 
the free-trade system. In the abstract, 
he was a friend to free trade, for when all 
manufactures were put on an equal foot- 
ing in all countries, free trade must be 
beneficial; but that system of recipro- 
city had not been followed up. He 
had taken the trouble to extract the 
amount of the manufactured articles im- 
ported from France since the removal of 
the prohibition, and an increase had taken 
place every year. The amount in francs, 
for plain goods, in 1825, was 4,884,000 ; 
in 1831, 12,992,200:—figured silks, 1825, 
71,500 franes; 1831, 511,940 :—crapes, 
1825, 43,560 frances; 183], 227,656 
francs :—ribands, 1825, 437,400 francs ; 
1831, 1,949,760 francs. In 1831, there- 
fore, the quantity imported was four times 
as great as in any previous year. Al- 
though these towns were ruined, and 
30,000 or 40,000 persons were starving, 
yet, throughout the country generally, 
trade was flourishing, and great benefit 
had resulted from the free-trade system. 
The country ought, then, to relieve those 
who had been sacrificed to the prosperity 
of others. It must be recollected that, 
in the manufacture of English goods, 
the labour was of greater value than 
the material, while, in France, the value 
of labour, as well as of the material, was 
much less ; owing, therefore, to the pres- 
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sure from taxation, and other circum- 
stances, it was impossible for the English 
manufacturer to compete with his foreign 
rival, He hoped the Government would 
take it into their most serious consider- 
ation, and do something to relieve a class 
of people who were most anxious to sup- 
port themselves by honest industry, and 
who had never been guilty of the least riot 
or intemperance in the midst of great dis- 
tresses, 

Mr. Henry Lytton Bulwer could also 
speak from his own knowledge as to the 
distress which prevailed in that district. 
The petitioners, as well as those to whom 
the hon. Baronet had referred, were anx- 
ious that Government should return to 
the prohibitory system. He was, how- 
ever, sensible of the improvement which 
had resulted from free trade; but the sys- 
tem the hon. Baronet had mentioned, and 
that of free trade, were two very different 
things, and he concurred with the petition- 
ers in thinking their interests had been 
sacrificed without attaining the benefits of 
a proper system of commerce. He wished to 
call the right hon. Gentleman’s attention to 
the French tariff, for—although two gentle- 
men had been sent over to France to ne- 
gociate with the Government of that 
country, and had been very industrious in 
collecting information—what was the state 
of things at the present moment? With 
respect to English iron and English cut- 
lery, heavier duties were paid upon them 
than upon the products of other countries; 
and it was not for the sake of the riband 
manufacturers, or for the sake of the iron 
and coal mines, more than for the interest 
and success of the reciprocity system it- 
self, that our Government should adopt 
some measures to induce the French go- 
vernment to come fairly into the system. 
At present, they said,—‘‘ We have every 
thing we want; our silks are admitted 
ata trifling duty ; our ribands are admit- 
ied at so low a duty as to drive the Eng- 
lish manufacturer from the market; and 
why should we alter our system 2” “ But,” 
the right hon, Gentleman said, “ it does 
not signify whether the French come into 
the system or not—we are equally bene- 
fited by it.” If that were so, he should 
very much object to pay for the evidence 
which had been laid upon the Table of that 
House by Dr. Bowring and his colleague ; 
for if the country derived the same advant- 
ages from the system, whether the French 
adopted it or not, it was rather hard that 
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the country should have to pay for teach- 
ing the French what was best for their in- 
terests. But, however that theory might 
be worked out upon paper, it was contra- 
dicted in practice. What the Petitioners 
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contended for was, that the trade hav- | 


ing existed for a long period, large capi- 
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tals having been invested in it, and a. 


large number of persons being wholly de- 
pendent upon it for support, the Govern- 
ment were bound to give these persons 
some means of subsistence, and to see that 
the capital embarked in the trade was not 
wholly lost. The great difficulty which our 
riband manufacturers laboured under, was 
not so much from competition in the price 
or quality of the article, as because the 
French set the fashions in articles of mil- 
linery and dress; so that you might have a 
better riband made in England, and ofa 
prettier design and colour, but the influ- 
ence of fashion induced people to prefer 
an inferior article of French manufacture. 
The consequence was, that whatever might 
be the skill or industry of our workmen, it 
was impossible to obtain a market for 
their goods in France; and when French 
ribands come over here, our manufactur- 
ers were unable to compete with them for 
the same reason. He would only add, 
that these petitions were numerously and 
respectably signed, and deserved the at- 
tention of the right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. Dugdale concurred with the peti- 
tioners in attributing their distress to the 
free-trade system. From the time that 
the system came into operation, the riband 
trade had been becoming gradually worse 
and worse; and it was now almost annihil- 
ated, particularly with regard to the 
higher class of ribands. The fact was, 
that the large houses, which used to con- 
sume 7,000/. or 8,000/. worth of these 
ribands per annum, now only consumed 
3002. or 4001., which was, of itself, suffi- 
cient to show, that the trade was annihil- 
ated, The importation of French ribands 
also was increasing very much, for he un- 
derstood from good authority, that, during 
the first three months of this year, the im- 
portation of French ribands had been 
double the quantity which was imported 
in the ‘first four months of the last year. 
Smuggling was also carried on toa large 
extent. Duties would do these petitioners 
no good; what they asked was, an entire 
prohibition of the importation of French 
ribands. He hoped the House would take 


the case of these persons into its serious 
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consideration, and endeavour to afford 
them some relief. 
Petition laid on the Table. 


PoorLaws’ AMENDMENTCoMMITTEE. | 
On the Motion of Lord Althorp, the House 
resolved itself into a Committee on the 
Poor-laws Amendment Bill. 

The second Clause was read. 

Sir Samuel Whalley objected to this 
clause, and proposed to move a clause in 
lieu of it. With the permission of the 
Committee, he begged to remind it, that, 
on a former occasion, it had been decided 
that there should be a Board of Commis- 
sioners. It did not, therefore, rest with 


/him to dispute the decision of the Com- 


mittee, to which, indeed, he was bound to 
bow. He, however, called upon the Com- 
mittee to modify this Board, and to make 
it as little objectionable as possible. The 
Legislature had always endeavoured to 
grant such institutions as should be con- 
sistent with the general feeling of the Com- 
mittee. It wasimportant, in making changes 
ofthis nature, that they should adapt them 
to the habits and manners of the people. 
The wiser plan would be, not to change 
altogether, but to engraft improvement 
upon that which already existed. All 
who read the history of a free people 
must be aware of the dangers attendant 
on great and radical changes. In an 

alterations about to be made, the safer 
way was, to inquire whether the existing 
machinery was improveable, and if so, 
seek from that what assistance it might be 
calculated to afford, and not throw away 
what might be available for useful purposes. 
During the discussions on the Slave 
Emancipation Bill, it was argued that it 
was absurd to imagine any benefit could 
result from that measure, unless that mea- 
sure should meet with the co-operation of 
the local authorities and assemblies in the 
colonies. Arguing on the same principle, 
he maintained that, without the co-opera- 
tion of the parochial authorities, no benefit 
could be anticipated from the intended 
change in the system of our Poor-laws. 
But he would ask the House how they 
could expect co-operation from the exist- 
ing local authorities, when every day, and 
every hour, only convinced the House 
that all the local authorities were against 
the proposed measure? [‘* No, no,’ 7. Had 
any parochial authorities presented petitions 
to the House, praying them to pass this Bill 
in its present shape ¢ Had not almost every 
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vestry in town and countrypetitioned against 
it? [‘ No, no,”] He was not prepared, per- 
haps, to say, that they had all actually 
presented petitions against the Bill, but 
most of the parishes in the country had 
either done so, or were preparing to do 
so. It was said, that the Poor-laws were 
administered chiefly by Magistrates ; if 
they were, he was not one of those to join 
in the senseless clamour against that re- 
spectable body of men. On the contrary, 
when he thought of the fact that that body 
comprised 10,000 persons; that instances 
of oppression were scarcely ever heard 
of; when he thought of the powers which 
they exercised—of the discretionary 
powers with which they were invested, 
and how little those powers had been 
abused by the many,—be would maintain, 
that this country was under great obliga- 
tions to her Magistracy, and that no 
country in all civilised Europe possessed 
such a body of unpaid functionaries of 
justice. He would ask the House to re- 
flect why they were about to degrade in 
the eyes of the country and of Europe 
this body of men? Upon what ground 
were they about to declare them inade- 
quate to administer those duties which 
they had hitherto discharged? Upon 
what ground were they now to declare the 
incompetency of those Magistrates, and 
to depose them from that authority which 
they had hitherto exercised? The Bill 
did all that. When it should pass, there 
would not be a country gentleman who 
would not become a mere cipher in the 
district where he might reside; and this 
they would find to their cost to be the 
case. The working classes of this country 
were now treading fast on the heels of 
the class above them; and was this the 
time to make experiments upon those in- 
stitutions which had brought the country 
to her prosperity? Was this the time to 
disunite the bonds of society, and to make 
the poorer classes look to a new and in- 
ferior class of Magistrates for protection, 
rather than the gentlemen of the country, 
for whom they entertained a high respect ? 
He would ask the House what authority 
they were about to substitute for that 
which now existed? They knew if a 
cockney wandered far from the land of 
Cockaign—with what feelings of contempt 
he was looked upon by the farmer! Now, 
he would ask the Members to picture to 
themselves a man in the twofold charac- 
tet of a cockney and an attorney in the 
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person of a Commissioner—and he would 
ask them also, what would be the conse- 
quence of such an Assistant-Commissioner 
—(a little dapper gentleman, perhaps), 
entering a parish vestry in the country, to 
tell the farmers how they should manage 
their poor, &c.? At present, the responsi- 
bility of the overseer was lessened by the 
assistance of the vestry clerk; but the 
overseer was not wholly protected ; and 
hence it was always difficult to find a man 
eligible to the office who would take it. 
Such being the present state of things, he 
would ask, what would be their position 
in future? In the first place, all their in- 
fluence would be gone—it would be trans- 
ferred into the hands of the Commissioners, 
and the Assistant-Commissioners. The 
desire to have the power of an overseer 
would exist no longer. In the next place it 
was to be remembered, that no man liked 
much to put himself under the authority 
of another. But the vestrymen under this 
Bill, would be subject to the complete 
control of these Commissioners; they 
would be bound to obey their commands 
with infinitely more subserviency than any 
servant of any hon. Gentleman he then 
addressed; they would be placed under 
greater restraint than any soldier could be, 
and there never could exist so degraded a 
state of slavery. Theirs would be a more 
degraded state than that of the slave, be- 
cause he now had not the fear of excessive 
punishment before him—{[‘ No, xo,”] He 
said this advisedly. If the servants of 
hon. Gentlemen misconducted themselves, 
they might be dismissed; but the over- 
seers, who received no reward for their 
services, were made liable under the Bill 
to be fined, to be imprisoned, and indicted 
for misdemeanour. He implored the 
House not to embark precipitately in this 
business. Why, the indictment for mis- 
demeanour alone might ruin many a 
tradesman; and if a man _ unwittingly 
disobeyed the commands of the Commis- 
sioners, he might be committed for con- 
tempt, by Justices of the Peace. He 
would ask whether hon. Gentlemen could 
expect any other result than that either 
parties would refuse to fill parochial offi- 
ces, or else that those oflices would never 
be properly maintained? The whole 
16,000 parishes of the United Kingdom, 
he was satisfied, would be placed in a 
state of inexplicable confusion, There 
would be none to carry the orders and re- 
gulations of the Commissioners inte 
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execution; there would be almost a servile 
war; and those fires which were now 
nearly extinguished would again blaze 
through the country. If any man would 
tell him that a man with a grain of sense 
in his head would consent to take upon 
himself the exercise of parochial authority, 
under such circumstances indeed, he 
would say, that he knew nothing of human 
nature. It had been said, that this plan 
resembled the plan adopted in France. 
He denied this; and he would show, by an 
extract from the foreign evidence published 
as an appendix to the report of the Poor- 
law Commissioners, what the French 
system of inspection in respect to the 
Poor-laws was. The hon. Member accord- 
ingly read the following passage :—‘ The 
‘Mayors, by virtue of their office as 
‘ Presidents, have the right of inspec- 
‘tion of the state of the funds and of 
‘the books of accounts of all estab- 
‘Jishments for relief of the poor. The 
‘ Inspectors-General and Ordinary of the 
‘ Finances have the same right at the re- 
‘ quisition of the Prefét, Sous-Prefét, or 
‘Mayor. These inspectors make their 
visits quite unexpectedly; they require 
to see all the books of accounts as they 
exist at the moment they arrive ; as, by 
law the receivers are bound to cast up the 
accompts at the end of every day, the 
minutest error may be instantly detected. 
In addition to this, the Minister of the 
Interior, in the year 1828, formed a 
Special Commission for the inspection 
of bureaux de bienfaisance and found- 
lings. An official letter was then ad- 
dressed to the Prefects, stating that the 
extraordinary increase of the number of 
foundlings, the augmentation of ex- 
penses, the various abuses of which com- 
plaints were made by the Prefects, the 
resolutions of the general councils of 
departments, and reports on the admi- 
nistration and accompts of charitable 
institutions, left no doubt, that great 
irregularities existed, and that it had be- 
come indispensable, to re-establish order 
and economy: it was determined there- 
fore, to form a permanent inspection of 
hospitals, bureaux de bienfaisance and 
the state of foundlings. The object of 
the mission embraced the examination 
of every part of these establishments, 
and was directed to give to the Govern- 
ment information of the exact state of 
the administration of public relief, 
of the resources and wants of each 
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‘ establishment, and to propose, in con- 
‘cert with the local authorities, measures 
‘ requisite to improve their system of man- 
‘agement. The administrators were in- 
‘formed that it was not intended to 
‘examine their proceedings with an 
‘ injurious suspicion, but to exercise that 
‘ benevolent superintendence which forms 
‘ one of the obligations which by law, the 
‘Government is bound to discharge as 
‘ guardian of all institutions of public 
‘utility. The inspectors are instructed 
‘ not to control the administrators in their 
‘ proceedings in an arbitrary manner, but 
‘ to offer them useful hints, and such in- 
‘ formation as may call their attention to 
‘those legal principles which ought ever 
‘to guide them in their honourable 
‘labours. The object of the Government 
*‘ has been, as much as possible, to leave 
‘the administration in the hands of the 
‘local authorities’ That was nothing 
like the proposed plan ; and he would sug- 
gest to the Committee, to adopt the 
French mode. The Board here ought to 
be similar to that in France—it should 
not control the local administration of the 
Poor-laws, but merely direct and guide 
it. No one could doubt, that if acircular 
were sent round to every Magistrate re- 
questing him to refrain from any course 
which might be inexpedient, and to adopt 
an efficient course, that every Magistrate 
would obey such a direction, and have in- 
fluence enough to carry into effect the in- 
tentions of the Legislature; whereas 
there would now be a constant determina- 
tion evinced to throw up office. He 
would read to the House the clause he 
meant to propose in lieu of clause 2. 

** And be it enacted, that it shall and 
may be lawful for the said Commissioners, 
and they are hereby required to prepare 
for the consideration of Parliament a Bill 
or Bills for consolidating all existing 
Statutes relating to the relief of the poor, 
comprising such alterations in the present 
laws, and such additional laws and regu- 
lations as they may think expedient.” 

The House would bear in mind that 
they had been told that these Statutes 
amounted to 800. The Amendment was 
continued thus :— 

“« And the said Commissioners shall and 
may, froin time to time, prepare such fur- 
ther Bill or Bills as they deem necessary. 
And the said Commissioners shall and 
may frame a form or forms of accounts to 
be observed by all parishes in England 
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and Wales, for keeping the parochial ex- 
penditure under distinct heads; and ab- 
stracts of the total expenditure under each 
head shall, once in every year, made up to 
such period as the Commissioners may 
direct, be transmitted by all parishes to 
the office of the Commissioners in Lon- 
don, in order to their being there arranged, 
and laid before Parliament.” 

He meant further to provide, that every 
parish should make up aunually to the 
Board of Commissioners, a return of their 
population. By these means, the House 
would be put in possession of the most 
valuable body of statistical information ; 
for that which was now obtained by orders 
of the House was generally imperfectly 
obtained. He further proposed :— 

“And it shall and may be lawful for 
the said Commissioners, and they are 
hereby required, to ascertain what parishes 
it may be expedient to unite for the pur- 
pose of having one or more workhouses 
for their common use, and, for that and 
other purposes, to prepare such Bill or 
Bills as may be necessary. And the said 


Commissioners shall have the power of 


examining the accounts of all parishes, 
and of ascertaining that the returns made 
to their office are correct, and of offering 
such written suggestions and advice to 
boards of guardians and to vestries 
they may think proper. And it shall be 
lawful for the said Commissioners to visit 
all workhouses at such times as they may 
think fit; and they are hereby authorised 
and required to enforce the observance in 
all parishes in England and Wales of 
such rules and regulations respecting the 
relief of the poor, the appointment of 
overseers, the keeping of accounts, the 
management of workhouses, and the edu- 
cation and apprenticeship of children, as 
are or may hereafter be made by the au- 
thority of Parliament. And if any person 
shall withhold or suppress any parish 
books or accounts, or obstruct the said 
Commissioners in the inspection thereof, 
or neglect or refuse to make such annual 
returns within six weeks after the time 
appointed by the said Commissioners, or 
refuse to permit the said Commissioners 
to visit any workhouse or workhouses, or 
any part thereof, or neglect or refuse to 
observe and comply with such rules and 
regulations as aforesaid, such person shall, 

upon conviction before any two Justices, 

forfeit and pay—for the first offence, any 
sum not exceeding 5/.; for the sccond 
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offence, any sum not exceeding 202. nor 
less than 5/.; and, in the event of such 
person being convicted a third time, such 
third and every subsequent offence shall 
be deemed a misdemeanor.” 

He thought, that if this clause were 
passed, it would work more benefit than 
could be effected by any body of persons, 
even though invested with the most abso- 
lute authority. He disclaimed having 
been actuated by any party feeling in 
taking the course which he had done. 
Cheerfully would he, and so would others, 
give up all authority, if they could be con- 
vinced that the exigences of the State 
required them todo so. But he declared, 
that he foresaw the demoralising effect 
which this measure, if carried, must have 
on all classes of the country—he dreaded 
the evils which must result from its at- 
tempted operation, and the blow which it 
must strike upon the Constitution. 

Sir Kardley Wilmot rose and said, that 
he would not delay the House one mi- 
nute; but it was impossible to refrain 
from offering one observation. The hon. 
member for Marylebone supposed, that 
this measure was intended to degrade the 
Magistracy of this country. Now, as one 
of that body, he must observe, that he 
was perfectly certain, from his own know- 
ledge of the noble Lord, and of his Ma- 
that they were the 
last persons to attempt to degrade the 
Magistracy of the country. And, so far 
from thinking that he or other Magistrates 
were degraded from having their duties 
lessened, ‘he felt obliged to his Majesty’s 
Government for relieving them from the 
discharge of a painful duty. If the hon. 
member for Marylebone supposed, that the 
Magistrates were ambitious of having their 
duties increased, he (Sir Eardley Wilmot) 
must say, that the hon. Met nber formed a 
very erroneous estimate of their character. 

Mr. Ewart had listened, with some sur- 
prise, to what had fallen from the hon. 
member for Marylebone, nor could he see 
that those disquisitions into which he had 
entered respecting “ power,” were exactly 
called for. Indeed, he thought, that in 
entering upon the matter of the authority 
vested in the Magistrates, the hon. Mem- 
ber had thrown away a great deal of elo- 
quence. It was sufficiently evident from the 
report, that the Magistrates had not wisely 
exercised the powers which were vested in 
them; therefore it was for the interest of 
the — that these powers should be 
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vested in other hands. The doubt on the 
subject, if any existed, was fully removed, 
by the report as to the danger which re- 
sulted from the free exercise of those 
powers. He was, himself, one of those 
who were disposed to give the least possi- 
ble power to accomplish the object which 
they had in view; and if he could sce any 
means by which the powers of the Com 

missioners could be greatly abridged, he 
would accede to such a proposition cheer- 
fully, fe thought, certainly, that the 
duration of the Bill should have a definite 
period; and he trusted that the noble 
ford would do ail in his power to modify 
the powers of the Commissioners. 

Lord Althorp thought the hon. Meiuber 
had not exactly spoken to the subject be- 
fore the Hlouse. Tt appeared to him, that 
ihe object which the hon, Gentleman had 
in view, was, that the Commissioners 
should not have the power to make rules 
and regulations, but, that in each and 
every case, an Act of Parliament should be 
required, ‘This, as he apprehended the 
object, was, that a separate Act of Purlia- 
meut should be passed for every separate 
union of parishes, which should be effected, 
and a separate Act for other purposes 
applicable to parts, and not to the whole, 
of the country. Now, this would involve 
the Parliament in interminable legislation. 
The hon. Gentleman appeared to have 
inisunderstood what he (Lord Althorp) 
had, on a former oceasion, stated with re- 
spect to the committal of parties for con- 


tempt. THe had stated, that the power of 


committal should be taken away, and that 
the party guilty of contempt should be 
punished by two Magistrates under the 
S6th clause. The objections which he felt 
to the clause proposed by the hon. Gen- 
tieinan, were—first, that the House had, 
on a former oceasion, decided that a Cen- 
iral Board should be established; and 
ihat almost the only duiy which they 
would have to perform (which might be 
done without their aid) would be the con- 
solidation of the laws aflecting the regu- 
lation of the poor. This was ail that was 
required of the Commissioners under this 
clause. But it appeared to him, that 
some discretionary power should exist; 
and he thought, that the danger of contu- 
sion in the country would be increased 
very much, if there were not a diseretion- 
ary power vested somewhere, Then, as 
to what the hon. Gentleman had said with 
respect to the Magistrates (though he 
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thought the hon. Member had been an- 
swered by his hon. friend, the member for 
Warwickshire), he would observe, that he 
was perfectly satisfied, that so far from 
feeling that they were degraded by having 
their duties diminished, they would rather 
rejoice at it. The hon. Gentleman lad 
maiutained, too, that if a circular were sent 
round to them to the effect which he had 
proposed, they would be ready to comply 
with the directions there given, Tle was 
sure, that no inducement would be want- 
ing to urge the Mayistrates to assist in 
carrying this measure into effect. The 
hon. Geutleman contended, that many 
boards und vestries had petitioned against 
this Bill, and he knew that many had 
done so; but he did not think it surpris- 
ing that persons, in the first instance, who 
expected their powers to be reduced, 
should oppose a measure of this nature. 
lin proof of this, indeed, he need only 
refer to the disquisitions of the hon. Gen- 
tieman himself. Again, the hon. member 
for Marylebone said, that no one would 
prove to him, that any man would act un- 
der this Bill; but he (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) thought it was for the 
hon, Gentleman to prove that fact. The 
Amendment proposed went against the 
whole principle of the Bill, and, therefore, 
he must oppose it. 

Lord Granville Somerset said, the House 
had determined by their preceding votes, 
that the leading principle of the Bill should 
he considered in Committee; and, there- 
fore, he did not think it expedient to attack 
it by this sort of side wind. Tle did not 
think, that the censures of the hon. mem- 
ber for Liverpool upon the hon, member 
for Marylebone were deserved. If there 
could be any question upon which a dis- 
quisition upon the authority of certain 
parties could be relevant, it was this. He 
considered, that it would be extending a 
boon to the Magistracy of the country to 
relieve them from the several duties they 
were at present called upon to perform ; 
bui it was never contemplated that they 
should be relieved from the performance 
of those duties, by the appointment of a 
Central Commission in the metropolis, 
under this Bill. 

Mr, Cayley said, the ultimate object of 
appointing this commission was certainly 
not to take from the Magistracy the exer- 
cise of the powers at present vested ip 
them, but to create a uniformity of prac- 
lice throughout the kingdom, and to ea 
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force obedience to the law—objects which 
the Magistrates had hitherto been unable 
to effect. It was complained that this 
Bill would establish an autocracy on the 
part of the Commissioners ; but this com- 
plaint, he believed, was principally raised 
by those who were themselves anxious to 
establish autocracies ia parish vesiries. 
He was one of those who thought 
the appointment of the Commissioners 


ought not to be of an unlimited | 


duration. He thought a period of five 
years would be sufficient, and he would 
suggest that it should be Jinuted to that 
period ; and as the most general informa 

tion would be necessary on the part of the 
Commissioners, he thought the Commis- 
sion, which ought to consist of five in- 
stead of three persons, should be selecter 
from different parts of the country. Te 
would say, let England and Wales be di- 
vided into five districts, and Jet one Com- 
missioner be selected from each district. 
The hon. member for Marylebone had 
called their attention to the French system 
of Poor-laws, but he should bear in mind, 
that it was not the intention of the noble 
Lord (Lord Althorp) to give to the Com- 
missioners any power beyond, or contrary 
to the law. 

Mr. Hawes opposed the Amendment, 
and complained of the hon. member for 
Marylebone for having quoted the evi- 
dence unfairly. If the hon. Member had 
not stopped short at a semi-colon, the 
passage would have borne a different in- 
terpretation. 

Mr. Clay asked how it could be ex- 
pected that 16,000 little Bills could be 
introduced, one for each parish, in the 
manner described by the hon. member 
for Marylebone? Were they to be impera- 
live or discretionary? He felt bound to 
oppose the Amendment. 

Mr. Hodges adverted to the Bul intro- 
duced by Mr. Whitbread in 1796 for the 
better Regulation of Labourers’ Wages, and 
pointed out the effect which the Bill of 
1819 respecting the currency hed upon 
the value of money, and all money trans- 
actions, and was proceeding to observe 
upon the hardship of depriving pooi 
labourers of that parish relief to which 
they had been accustomed to look up for 
the last forty years, and compelling them 
fo go with their families into work- 
houses. The hon. Member was proceed- 
ing to diseuss the general question, 
when— 
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Colonel Davies rose to order. He put 
it to the hon. Member whether he was in 
order in staying the business of the Com- 
mittee by entering into a discussion as 
tu the general principle of the Bill? 

Mr. Hodges said, he was, perhaps, a 
little irregular, but he felt that the iateresis 
hard-working and de- 
serving individuals were at stake, and he 
felt it his duty to point ont the injury 
they were likely to sustain under the 
operation of this Bill. Hie hoped the 
noble Lord who introduced the Bill would 
vive this part of the subject his most 
serious consideration. Great cflorts were 
making in mauy parishes ip the country 


to ameliorate the condition of the poor ; 


of thousands of 


and he thought it would be unfai and 
unwise to interfere with those parishes 
by this Bill. He would not detain the 
Committee further at present, as anothes 
opportunity of delivering his sentiments 
would present itself. 

Sir Samuel Whalley would, with the 
permission of the Committee, withdraw 
his Amendment. 

it was next proposed and agreed to, 
that the Commissioners, ‘‘ or any two of 
them” might sit from time to time, &c., 
the blank to be filled up with the word 
“ two.” 

The following words were then pro- 
posed to be omitted :—‘ And the said 
Commissioners shal! respeetively have all 
the protection and indemnity to which 
the Judges of a superior Court of Record 
are by law entitled.”— Motion agreed to, 
and words ordered to be omitted. 

The next proposition was, that in the 
passage giving the Commissioners the 
power to call and examine witnesses, the 
following words be omitted :—‘ The at- 
tendanee of all parties and witnesses, and 
such other persons,” &e.—Agreed to. 

On iis being proposed to insert words, 
giving power to the Commissioners to 
call before them all those “ who shall be 
in apy way concerned or employed in the 
administration of the laws for the relief of 
the poor,” 

Mr. Hughes Hughes said, he considered 
it his duty to take that opportunity of 
stating that he understood, for he had not 
yet seen it, a petition against several of 
the provisions of the Bill, and particularly 
against the despotic and unconstitutional 
powers proposed to be given tothe Central 
ourd of Commissioners, which the clause 


i then wader the consideration of the Com- 
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mittee would create, was unanimously 
agreed to at a Special Court of the Cor- 
poration of Guardians of the Poor of the 
eleven united parishes of the City of Ox- 
ford, and had been sent to his hon. 


colleague for presentation to the House, j 


but he happened to be absent from 
London. 

Lord Althorp begged to acquaint the 
hon. Member, that the petition to which 
he referred had been presented by his 
hon. colleague that afternoon. 

Mr. Hughes Hughes said, he was 
ignorant of the fact; but he begged 
further to state, that he had received pri- 
vate information from Oxford, on which 
he could rely, that, unless the Bill should 
be greatly modified, and, in particular, 
the powers proposed to be given to the 
Central Board and their Assistant-Com- 
missioners materially altered, not a single 
individual of responsibility and intelli- 
gence in the city of Oxford would be 
found willing to take upon himself the 
duties of a Guardian of the Poor of that 
city. Eleven of the parishes were united ; 
uniformity of assessments, of rating, and 
of parochial relief and management, there- 
fore, existed throughout the city, and no 
complaints or calls for attention had been 
made. The Corporation of Guardians 
unanimously objected to having placed 
over them the unconstitutional boards of 
control sought to be established ; and, if 
the Bill should pass into a law in any 
thing like its present form, the Commis- 
sioners might go down to Oxford and 
execute all the parochial duties of that 
city themselves, for, he repeated, no 
respectable and intelligent inhabitant 
would be found to undertake them. 

Several verbal Amendments were made 
in the Clause. 

On the Question, that the clause, as 
amended, be agreed to, 

Mr. Hodges moved a proviso, to the 
effect, that nothing contained in the Bill 
should be construed to authorize or em- 
power the Commissioners to interfere in 
the affairs of avy parish in which the 
Poor-rates had been reduced within the 
last two years. 

Lord Althorp would object to the 
proviso, on the ground that the reduction 
of the rates in a parish might have taken 
place from many causes rather than an 
improvement in the management of the 
poor; for instance, such reduction might 
have occurred from better employment, 
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or from a reduction in the price of pro- 
visions. He hoped his hon. friend would 
not press it. 

Mr. George Frederick Young thought 
the principle of the proviso a good one, 
though it was carried too far. He knew 
instances of two parishes in Northumber- 
land, in which the rates had been reduced 
in the last year, in the one from 5s. to 
3s. in the pound, and, in the other, from 
3s. 4d. to 2s. 

Mr. Tower addressed the Committee 
amidst much interruption. He was un- 
derstood to approve of the principle of 
the Amendment moved by the hon, mem- 
ber for Kent. He thought, that in all 
cases where the rates did not exceed a 
certain amount upon the rack-rent, the 
commissioners should not be authorized 
to interfere. He referred to the case of 
Staunton Rivers in his own neighbour- 
hood, where several parishes had been 
incorporated for the purpose of having a 
common workhouse, and great inconveni- 
ence had been sustained in consequence 
of the incorporation. 

Colonel Evans deprecated the interrup- 
tions which had been given to the last 
speaker, and complained, that they came 
with a very bad grace from hon. Members, 
who had made several speeches themselves 
in the course of the evening. He was 
disposed to support the Amendment on 
account of the quarter from whence it 
came; for he well knew, that the hon. 
member for Kent was better versed in the 
practical operation of the Poor-laws than 
any of the gentlemen from whom the 
Report on the Poor-laws had emanated. 
The hon. member for Kent was acquainted 
not ouly with the operation of the Poor- 
laws in Kent, but. also with their operation 
in the neighbouring county of Sussex, 
where the Poor-laws were said to work 
worse than in any other portion of Eug- 
land. From that circumstance he pre- 
sumed, that the hon. Member knew that 
some improvement in the practical working 
of the Poor-laws had recently taken place 
in Sussex. The noble Lord had objected 
to this Amendment, on the ground that 
the diminution in the amount of the Poor- 
rates might be occasioned, not by any im- 
provement in the management of the pa- 
rochial funds, but by an increase in the 
value of money. Now, if the hon, mem- 
ber for Kent would reconsider his Amend- 
ment, and shape it so as to meet the 
objection of the noble Lord, he had no 
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doubt that the Committee on a future 
occasion would give a favourable recep- 
tion to his proposition. He knew, that in 
three or four of the metropolitan parishes 
so large a sum as 150,000/. had been 
saved within the last two years by im- 
proved management. He might be told, 
that before long that management would 
retrograde. He was anxious that such a 
result should not occur, and, on that 
account, would leave those who had the 
greatest interest in the economical manage- 
ment of the parish to watch over its pe- 
cuniary disbursements. He hoped that 
the noble Lord would attend to the Amend- 
ment of the hon. member for Kent. 

Lord Althorp was well aware, that every- 
thing which fell from the hon. member 
for Kent on the subject of the administra- 
tion of the Poor-laws was deserving of the 
most serious consideration; but he had 
already stated the grounds on which he 
did not think it advisable to accede to his 
suggestion. He was sorry, that so much 
interruption should have been given to the 
hon. Member who had spoken last but 
oue; but the fact was, that the hon. Mem- 
ber did not speak upon the clause under 
the consideration of the Committee, but 
upon the clause for the better regulation 
of workhouses, to which they had not yet 
arrived. 

Mr. Hodges said, that his reason for 
proposing this Amendment was founded 
upon his conviction, that if this Bill should 
be made a law, and the Government should 
proceed to put it in force, they would 
paralyze the laudable endeavours which 
were now making in different parts of the 
country to restore a right administration 
of the Poor-laws, and that thus there 
would be thrown upon the Government 
an immense amount of labour. He would 
withdraw his Amendment for the present, 
and would endeavour to put it in a shape 
that would better deserve the attention of 
the Committee. 

Mr. Baines said, that there were many 
parishes in which this medicine could not 
be applied. In a parish with which he 
was well acquainted—a parish which was 
one of the largest in the country, and in 
which the Poor-laws had been best ad- 
ministered—the parishioners had sent him 
a petition, in which they stated, that they 
must necessarily understand the adminis- 
tration of the Poor-laws in their own 
parish better than the Central Board of 
Commissioners, They therefore deemed 
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it to be improper that the Commissioners 
should be invested with powers to interfere 
with them, who had not fallen into any 
fault. They likewise considered it to be 
unwise to introduce Commissioners into 
parishes where the Poor-laws were well 
administered. For his own part, he 
thought that this measure to a certain 
extent was a wise measure: but, neverthe- 
less, he could not disguise from himself, 
that in many parishes where the Poor-laws 
were well administered it would not be con- 
sidered as a relief, but as an annoyance. If 
a Resolution to this effect were carried— 
that the Commissioners should not be 
authorized to interfere with parishes where 
the poor-rates did not amount to 2s. on 
the rack-rent, it would be productive of 
considerable relief. 

Mr. Cayley said, that as he came from 
the same part of the country with the hon. 
member for Leeds, he would beg leave to 
intrude his sentiments upon this subject 
on the Committee. In the parishes in his 
immediate neighbourhood the poor-rates 
did not exceed Is. 6d. in the pound; but 
the system of rounds-men had crept in, 
and there was no knowing how far it 
might extend. Now, under these circum- 
stances, the recommendation of the hon. 
member for Leeds was, that instead of 
remedying the evil at once, it should be 
allowed to increase until the poor-rates 
amounted to 2s., and that then the Com- 
missioners were to be called in to cure it. 
He contended, that if the parishes were 
going on in the right way, the Commis- 
sioners would not think of interfering with 
them. 

Mr. Baines said, that in the parish to 
which he had alluded, the evil of rounds- 
men was entirely unknown. 

The Earl of Darlington said, that. hon. 
Gentlemen had complained of the severity 
of the remedies provided by this Bill. 
Now, allowing that the remedies were 
severe, still it did not follow, that they 
would be applied in cases where no disease 
existed. Ifa case of necessity for arming the 
Commissioners with these powers could 
not be made out, they ought not to have 
them. But where the evil was obstinate 
and of long duration, it could not be ex- 
tirpated except by the application of ex- 
traordinary powers. In parishes which 
were well administered, the Commissioners 
would not interfere—for instance, it was 
not likely that they would interfere in a 
parish like that of St. George, Hanover- 
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square, where such great improvements 
had been made in the practical operation 
of the present system. But in parishes 
where the Poor-laws had been il-adminis- 
tered, it would be necessary that they 
should interfere, and to make their inter- 
ference useful and beneficial, their powers 
must be of an extraordinary character. 

Sir Henry Willoughby contended, that, 
under the 13th Clanse, the Commission- 
ers must exercise their powers in every 
parish in the country. He thought that 
the hon. member for Kent had taken an 
inconvenient period to raise the important 
point which be had just brought forward ; 
but it was an important point, and if the 
hon. Member did not resume it, he would 
do so before the Bill got out of Commit- 
tee. 

The Amendment was, by leave, with- 
drawn. 

The 2nd Clause, as amended, was or- 
dered to stand part of the Bill, as were 
the 3rd, 4th, and 5th Clauses. 

On the Gith Clause, which gives power 
to the Commissioners to appoint Assist- 
ant-Commissioners, for the purpose 
carrying the Act mto execution, being 
put, 

Colonel Woed said, that as the Com- 
mittee had now come to the Clause foi 
the appointment of Assistant-Comanis- 
stoners, he would state the reasons why 
he considered it objectionable, and why 
he thought that it would be preferable to 
have visitors for each county appointed by 
the Magistrates at Quarter Sessions, Tlits 
Clause cnabled the three Commissioners 
of the Central Board to appoint nine 
\ssistant-Commissioners. Now, if these 


with the 


L 
Ot 


nine Commissioners were to work 
Central Board, then the number of ibem 
was too large. An hon. Member, in the 
course of the evening, had said, that, in 
his opinion, there ought to be five Com- 
missioners to form the Central Board, 
and in that opinion he was much inclined 
to concur, But, if the Assistant-Com- 
missioners were to be ambulatory from 
parish to parish, and were to attend the 
different vestry meetings in the country, 
then that number was ridiculously small ; 
for they could not perform the duties 
which they were called upoa to perform 
in different aud distant parts of the king- 
dom. He hoped, that the Committee, 
before they sanctioned this Bill, would 
look a little at its practical working. He 


supposed, that the Central Board would 
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commence its procecdings by issuing its 
orders and instructions to the vestries of 
the different parishes in England and 
Wales, and by pointing out the mode in 
which they would have them remedy the 
various evils arising from the mal-admi- 
nistration of the old law. In one of the 
Reports of the Central Commissioners, this 
account was given of a parish in the 
county of Nottingham :--“ It has reme- 
died many of the evils arising from the 
present system by uniformly refusing to 
make up wages out of the rates.” Now, 
he considered it certain, that one of the 
first. instructions issued by the Central 
Board would be an instruction to have that 
plan adopted in every parish. Indeed, 
the 46th clause, which enacted, that, 
alter a given day, allowance to able-bodied 
persons in employment should cease 
altogether, would make it imperative upon 
the Central Board to issue such an instruc- 
tion. The account of the parish to which 
he had just alluded then proceeded to 
state, that the remedy was rendered more 
etlectual by the determination of the vestry 
to take into the workhouse all applicants 
for relief, along with their families. Now, 
would the Committce ponder upon the 
consequences likely to follow from the 
adoption of such a plan throughout the 
kingdom? The overseers, being com- 
pelled to take in labourers and their fa- 
milies, must set to work all parties who 
could not find employment for them- 
selves, and that would be a matter of no 
slight difficulty, In case the labourers 
found fault: with the work on which they 
were set, or with the quantum of price 
which they were to receive for it, to whom 
were they to apply for relief? If appli- 
cation were made to the Magistrate, the 
Magistrate would be compelled to tell 
them, that he had no power to interfere 
at all. Gentlemen might think, that the 
Magistrates had interfered improperly in 
the management of the Poor-rates; and 
he would admit, that, in some places, the 
Magistrates had afforded assistance to ap- 
plicants in ways which had produced the 
evils of which the country was now com- 
plaiuing. The scales of relief which they 
had sanetioned were improper, but they 
had originated in the best intentions. Un- 
less there were some appeal from the 
power of the overseer, the consequences 
of this new enactment would, he feared, 
be dreadful. He, therefore, proposed, 
that the Magistrates at Quarter Sessions 
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should have the power of appointing on 
or more visiturs, who, by the direction of 
the Magistrates at Petty Se-sions, betore 
whom any complaint was made of the in- 
adequacy of relief, should inquire into the 
circumstances of the case, and report his 
or their opinion thereon to the Central 
Board. The effect of this would be, that 
the applicants would know, that their cases 
were fully and fairly taquired into, and 
would feel that if they had a grievance, it 
would be known and remedicd by the 
Central Board. He proposed that, im each 
county, convenient divisions should be 
formed, for each of which a visitor was to be 
appointed; the visitors to be paid by the 
different parishes which they might visit. 
Every visitor was to visit cach parish in 
his district once a-vear, and to report its 
condition to the Central Board. The 
Petty Sessions should have power to re- 
quire the services of visitors at any ex- 
traordinary season, if necessary. — He 
meant, that extra visits should) be paid 
when the circumstances of parishes were 
thought to require them. Those were 
the Amendments which he proposed in 
lieu of that part of the clause which au- 
thorized the Central Board to appoint 
nine Assistant-Commissioners. tle was 
satisfied, that more than nine Assistant- 
Commissioners would be required when 
the Bill came into operation ; in his opin- 
ion, it was more probable, that 100 would 
he found necessary. The clause he pro- 
posed to introduce was, in effect, the 
same as that contained in Mr. Piit’s Bill 
of 1796, with respect to visitors for the 
counties. He might here observe, that 
the principles of the present Bill very 
much resembled Mr. Pitt's measure, by 
which it was proposed to have a perma- 
nent warden of the poor in every parish. 
The Magistrates were to appoint for e very 
parish a guardian, who was to visit it an- 
nually, report its condition to the Privy 
Council, and take his instructions there- 
upon. [t appeared from this, that Mr. 
Pitt, in 1796, admitted the same principle 
of control over the administration of the 
Poor-laws as was now proposed to be 
adopted. The hon. Member concluded, 
by moving to omit all the words after the 
first word “and” in Clause 6, for the pur- 
pose of inserting his Amendment, to the 
effect before stated. 

Lord Althorp observed, that the hon. 
member for Brecknock seemed to think 1 
the duty of the Assistant-Commissioners 
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to visit every parish in the kingdom, and 
therefore that nine would not be a suff- 
cient namber ; but it would not be required 
of the Assistant-Commissioners to visit 
each parish in the way supposed, and he 
(Lord Althorp) apprehended, that nine 
would probably be found sufficient to 
carry all the provisions of the Act into ef- 
fect, by enforcing the general rules to be 
established by the Commissiovers for the 
government of parishes. It was only in 
peculiar cases, that the Assistant-Commis- 
sioners would be required to interfere par- 
ticularly. It was desirable, that the As- 
sistant-Commissioners should not be cen- 
fined to aneagiage districts, but that they 
should have a general knowledge of the 
system: aad aah and be acquainted 
with the circumstances and condition of 
diferent parts of the country. The efleet 
of appointing local visitors would be, to 
prodice a greater degree of interference 
than could otherwise oceur, or than 
might be necessary in many cases. He 
thought that the Bil would be found 
to work well without the aid of such 
local authorities, and, therefore, that it 
was not desirable to appoint them, at 
least im the first mstance, before the oper 

sist of the proposed machinery should 
have been tried. He was clearly of opin- 
ion, that it was decree: that the appoint 

ment of the Auisnges Ceemmiiaanens 
should rest with the Central Board, and 
that it should be responsible for its ap- 
pointment. On the best considerations 
he had been able to vive the hon. Gentle - 
man’s proposition, it did not appear te 
him necessary to adopt it; should it at 
| necessary t 
enlarge the machinery of ih system, it 


some future poriod be foun 


wonld be time enough to adopt such a 
course when the oecasion seemed to de- 
mand it. 

Lord Granvilie Somerset was of 0; 
ion, that, if the Asststant-Commissioners 
were to attend local vestries and see the 
regulations of the Central Board earricd 
into effect, it would be impossible for so 
small a number as nine individuals to 
perform those duties; but if, on the cou- 
trary, they were merely to be considered 
as officers acting under the Central Board, 
and oce asionally inquiring into alleged 
malversations of the local authorities, in 
his mind nine Assistant-Commissioners 
were far beyond the number required hy 
the necessity of the case; and he should 
say, that five would be amply sufficient, 


Hite 
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But the whole Bill was such as to show, 
that, if the measure were intended to be 
of any practical use whatever, it would be 
necessary to go more minutely into its 
provisions ; and he, therefore, thought, 
that there was great weight in the ob- 
servations of the hon. member for Breck- 
nock. It would be desirable, if local 
visitors were appointed by the Magistrates 
at Quarter Sessions, that they should be 
under the control of the Central Board. 
He approved of the local authorities hav- 
ing the appointment, and the Central 
Board being invested with the control of 
the Assistant-Commissioners or visitors. 
Persons appointed by the Magistrates 
would have the advantage of local know- 
ledge ; and, upon that and other grounds, 
he thought the hon. Member’s proposal 
more eligible than the original plan. He 
wanted to learn from the noble Lord (Al- 
thorp) what he proposed to be the amount 
of the salaries of the Commissioners and 
Assistant-Commissioners. Although eco- 
nomical considerations were not all in all 
in a measure like the present, yet it was 
important, before sanctioning the appoint- 
ment of a Central Board of three individu- 
als, and nine Assistant-Commissioners, 
a Secretary, Assistant-Secretary, Clerks, 
and other officers, it was desirable for the 
country to know what it was to pay for 
this machinery. 

Mr. Aglionby objected to the appoint- 
mentof Assistant-Commissioners or visitors 
by Magistrates at Quarter Sessions. He 
thought it desirable that they should be 
appointed by the Central Board, and that 
they should ‘be directly under the control 
of that body, with a view to produce unity 
of purpose. 

Colonel Torrens said, that the Central 

3oard being responsible for the execution 

of the provisions of the Bill, it would be 
naturally anxious to appoint fit persons as 
Assistant-Commissioners ; this did not ap- 
ply to the case of the Magistrates, who 
would feel less anxiety on the subject of 
appointments that involved them in no 
responsibility. The Board must neces- 
sarily posscss greater knowledge of the 
subject, and be more aware of the proper 
qualifications for Assistant-Commissioners, 
than the Magistrates possibly could be; 
and, on those grounds, he thought it right 
to oppose the Amendment. 

Mr. Wynn could not conceive, that nine 
Assistant-Commissioners would be suffi- 
cient to exercise the proposed superintend- 
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ence over the local concerns of so many 
parishes, The noble Lord seemed to think, 
that matters would be regulated principally 
by general rules; but such could not be 
the case with respect to the erection of 
workhouses, the union of parishes, and 
other steps, which it would be impossi- 
ble to take without the personal super- 
intendence and presence of the Assistant- 
Commissioners. Under these circum- 
stances, he thought, that some plan much 
nearer to the proposition of the hon. 
member for Brecknock than to the ori- 
ginal clause would be found necessary. 
If, however, there were to be only nine 
Assistant-Commissioners, the principality 
must put in its claim that one of the nine 
should be a person who could speak 
Welsh, as otherwise it would be impossi- 
ble, in many instances, to communicate 
with the overseers. He agreed in the 
proposition, that the Assistant-Commis- 
sioners should be appointed by the Central 
Board rather than by the Magistrates, 
who could not be so well acquainted with 
the object of the measure as the chief Com- 
missioner, and might beswayed by partiality 
and local interests in their appointments. 

Mr. Grote observed, that the clause 
did not prevent the appointment of a 
greater number of Assistant-Commission- 
ers than nine, if the Treasury should think 
fit to increase the number, so that there 
could be an extension of that part of the 
machinery of the measure, if necessary. 
He thought, however, that the Assistant- 
Commissioners to be appointed would be 
able to do a great deal, considering that 
in a number of parishes there need be no 
interference, He would only add, that 
he should have no confidence in the eflici- 
ency of the Assistant-Commissioners un- 
less they were appointed by the Central 
Board. 

Sir Matthew White Ridley thought that 
it had been justly objected, that if the 
Assistant-Commissioners should be ap- 
pointed by the Magistrates, there would 
be room for local partiality, and indivi- 
duals might be appointed who were im- 
perfectly acquainted with the great prin- 
ciples and objects of the measure. One 
merit of a Central Board was, that it was 
free from local partiality and prejudice, 
and would act on general and uniform 
principles. It was right that the persons 
filling subordinate situations under the 
head Commissioners should be in the 
same situation, On these grounds he felt 
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inclined to oppose the Amendment, the 
tendency of which was, to do away with 
some of the advantages referred to. 

Sir Thomas Freemantle agreed in what 
had been so repeatedly stated, that the 
object of the measure was to produce an 
uniform system ; but it was admitted, that 
a number of diflerent systems were at pre- 
sent in operation, and he thought that if 
on a certain day one uniform plan were 
attempted to be enforced everywhere, the 
measure must be inoperative, and the 
whole country would be thrown into com- 
motion. He thought it necessary, in 
order to carry the Act into effect, that 
there should be some persons acquainted 
with the local circumstances of particular 
districts, who could give appropriate ad- 
vice to the Commissioners on the subject. 
If every parish were to apply to the Cent- 
ral Board, there would be no end of the 
correspondence, and it would be imposs- 
ible to expect a satisfactory result. It 
would be desirable to have local officers 
appointed who could give assistance, with 
a view to carry into effect the regulations 
of the Act. He was inclined to give the 
appointment of such officers to the Magis- 
tracy, thinking it would reconcile the 
overseers and vestrymen to the system, 
and believing that they would rather com- 
municate with such officers than with 
strangers. In conclusion, he wished to 
observe, that he thought the auditing of 
accounts very inadequately provided for 
in this Act. 
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expended they must be the sufferers, and 
he thought that local officers might be 
advantageously employed in auditing the 
accounts, 

Lord Althorp remarked, that if the 
Assistant-Commissioners were appointed 
otherwise than the Act proposed, and with 
the view to local interests, a greater num- 
ber would be required than the clause 
specified. He objected to the proposed 
change on that ground, and because he 
thought it desirable that the number of 
Assistant-Commissioners should not be 
greater in the first instance than was abso- 
lutely necessary. He thought it would 
be even better to set out with a less num- 
ber at the commencement of the measure 
than might be ultimately necessary. The 
number could be increased hereafter, if 
it should be thought necessary. He was 
of opinion that the appointment of the 
Assistant-Commissioners should be in the 
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Jt would be well to convince | 
overseers that if money was improvidently | 
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Central Board rather than in the Magis- 
trates. With regard to the auditing of 
accounts, when they came to that part of 
the Bill, if more strict provisions should 
be necessary on the subject, they could 
be introduced. 

Mr. Lloyd was anxious that the noble 
Lord should clearly explain the nature of 
the powers that were proposed to be in- 
trusted to those Assistant-Commissioners. 
According to the statement of the noble 
Lord, the Commissioners were to make 
general rules for the guidance of parishes, 
and those Assistant-Commissioners were 
to be sent throughout the country to see 
that those rules were acted upon in the 
different parishes, to Report what depart- 
ures had been made from them, and where 
correction might be duly administered. If 
he was correct in the interpretation which 
he had put upen the powers which this Bill 
proposed to invest in the Assistant-Com- 
missioners, it appeared to him that the 
number of them would be neither too few 
nor too many. If the noble Lord would 
say, that the interpretation which he (Mr. 
Lloyd) had put upon that part of the Bill 
was correct, it would tend to allay a grow- 
ing indisposition in the north of England 
to this Bill. 

Colonel Evans said, that it appeared to 
him that the powers to be vested in those 
Assistant-Commissioners were nearly es- 
sentially and virtually the same as the 
powers vested in the Commissioners them- 
selves. These Assistant-Commissioners 
would be Justices of the Peace. Even 
practically speaking they would have great- 
er powers than the Commissioners them- 
selves, for it would be competent for them 
to be present at all vestries, and to take a 
part in all their proceedings. He thought 
that this was the most objectionable clause 
in the whole Bill. The power that was 
given to those Assistant-Commissioners 
to be present at, and to control, the pro- 
ceedings of vestries, would justly excite 
the universal jealousy of the country. 
The Bill, it would be seen, enabled the 
Commissioners to delegate all their powers 
to those Assistant-Commissioners whom 
they should appoint. The number of 
Assistant-Commissioners whom the Board 
were to appoint was limited to nine; but 
the First Lord of the Treasury might ap- 
point 19, or 199 Assistant-Commissioners 
if he thought fit. He thought that this 
clause was more objectionable than that 
which appointed the Commissioners. 
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Lord Althorp said, that the gallant 
Officer was mistaken in supposing that 
any power was given by the Bill to the 
Assistant-Commissioners to control the 
proceedings of vestries. They were not 
empowered to vote at vestries, they were 
only empowered to attend at them, and to 
offer such suggestions as they might think 
it well for parishes toadopt. The Central 
Board would have the power of making 
suggestions to parishes as to regulations 
which it would be desirable to adopt. 
The hon. member for Stockport was per- 
fectly correct in the manner in which he 
had explained the powers to be vested in the 
Assistant-Commissioners. The Assistant- 
Commissioners would be invested with 
powers to see that parishes and parish 
officers did not wilfully contravene the 
provisions of the Act, and did not neglect | 
to carry into effect the instructions of the 
Central Board. 

Mr. Slaney said, that it was admitted 
on all hands that the manner in which the 
Poor-laws had been administered in vari- 
ous parts of England had been most 
injurious, especially to the humbler classes 
themselves. Their administration was 
different in diferent parishes, in different 
counties, in different hundreds in the 
same county. It was absolutely necessary, 
under such circumstances, to endeavour 
to introduce an uniformity of practice in 
the administration of the Poor-laws. That 
uniformity of practice could alone be 
obtained in the manner proposed by the 
present Bill. The Government proposed 
for the purpose the appointment of a 
Central Board, to lay down rules to show 
how Acts of Parhament should be carried 
into effect—not to originate, but to follow 
up, and enforce the execution of, the Acts 
of the Legislature. In order to enable 
those Commissioners to sec that the rules 
laid down by them were carried into effect, 
it was necessary that they should appoint 
Assistant-Commissioners. The discretion- 
ary power which was vested in the Central 
Board was one for the exercise of which 
that Board would be responsible to the 
Government and to that House. 

Mr. Hodges said, that the machinery 
of this Act was obviously insufficient to 
carry it into execution. It required not 





the spirit of prophecy to be enabled to 
foretel that the rules Jaid down by the 
Central Board could not be brought into 
operation by any machinery provided by 
this Bill; that many parishes would, under 
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the circumstances, be obliged to do what 
they could for themselves ; and that should 
the rules be altered by them, there would 
be an appeal to the Commissioners, and 
that they would find themselves at a stand- 
still. He hoped that in such a case cir- 
cumstances would not arise to render it 
necessary to summon that House suddenly 
together. Such an unpleasant emergency 
might, under such circumstances, arise ; 
it was by no means impossible, nor even 
improbable. One effect of this measure ~ 
would be to wean the people of the coun- 
try of that fecling which they at present 
entertained of looking up to their neigh- 
bours for protection. That was a circum- 
stance, he apprehended, more worthy of 
the consideration of hon. Members than 
they seemed to be aware of. He could 
state it as a fact, that the flame had been 
already kindled among the people in his 
part of the country; that the feeling was 
now working in their minds, that if they 
should be deprived of the assistance of 
their neighbours, as they would be by this 
Bill, they were determined to unite for 
their mutual protection. Ue thought it 
his duty to state that fact to the House. 
He hoped, though he did not expect, that 
means would be provided to insure the 
carrying of this measure into effect. He 
must say, however, that the novel powers 
created by this Bill could not be carried 
into execution without, he feared, out- 
raging all the feelings and sentiments of 
the English people. 

Mr. Robert Palmer would suggest, that 
the machinery for carrying the measure 
into effect should be rendered more 
efficient. He did not see how three 
Commissioners, acting as a Central Board, 
with nine Assistant-Commissioners, could 
carry the regulations arising out of this 
Bill into effect throughout all parts of the 
country. It was desirable, that there 
should be some local authority to superin- 
tend the execution of the Act in the various 
districts of the country. Hedid not think, 
that it would be a good thing that the 
poor, who at present looked up to the 
local Magistracy for protection and relief, 
should be as it were deserted by them, 
and thrown upon some distant Board of 
which they knew nothing. It appeured to 
him that, by connecting the local Magis- 
tracy in some degree with the superin- 
tendence of the execution of the act, much 
benefit would accrue. He would suggest 
to his hon, friend that it would be more 
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advantageous to propose his suggestion, 
not as an amendinent on the present 
clause, but as an addition to the Bill on 
a future occasion. 

Mr. Hawes said, that at all events 
nothing connected with the administration 
of the Poor-laws should be left in the 
hands of the local magistracy, for if one 
fact more than another had been estab- 
lished by the Poor-law Report, it was, 
that the interference of the Jocal ma- 
gistracy in the administration of the 
Poor-laws had been productive of the 
most injurious consequences. If the rates 
had been diminished in amount, and if 
the condition of the people throughout the 
country had been elevated, then, indeed, 
it would be a different question; but it 
was a well-established fact, that the Poor- 
rates had been enormously increased, and 
that the moral and social condition of the 
people had been greatly lowered. With 
regard to what had fallen from the hon. 
member for Kent, he would say that we 
should be more liable to difficulties and 
to violence without this Bill than with it. 

Colonel Weod remarked, that when the 
hon. Member suggested, that the local | 
Magistracy should have nothing to do with | 
the execution of this Bill, he should also 
have proposed to relieve them of other | 
duties that devolved upon them, so that | 
when they saw the ricks around them on 
fire, and a rural mob goaded on to vio- 
lence, the local Magistrates should not 
he called in to put such proceedings down, 
No body of men had performed more im- 
portant services to the country than the 
local Magistracy ; and he firmly believed, 
that such a class of persons were not to | 
he found in any other nation in the world, | 
He was ready to fall in with the sugges- | 
tions of the hon. member for Berkshire. 
He would withdraw his Amendment on 
the clause for the present, intending to 
propose it, or something like it, as an ad- 
dition to the Bill, He thought, that the 
Magistracy might be connected with the 
Central Board in this way—that they) 
might at quarter Sessions clect three visit- 
ors, the names to be sent up to the Central 
Board, to choose one out of them ; or that, | 
having elected one visitor, the name should | 
be transmitted to the Central Board, and 
that if it did not approve of the choice, | 
the Magistrates should proceed to the | 
election of another. That would make a | 
connecting link between the Centra! Board | 
and the Magistracy in the different districts | 
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throughout the country. The noble Lord 
did not seem to understand the practical 
working of the measure, for he had talked 
of Magistrates having the power of 
auditing the overseers’ accounts. Now, 
that was not the case. They were merely 
signed by two Magistrates at petty Ses- 
sions, who thus affirmed the rate as legal, 
but they exercised no practical control 
over its imposition. He hoped that the 
Central Board would establish one uni- 
form system for keeping parochial ac- 
counts throughout the kingdom. He 
begged to observe, that at present, the 
peasantry were accustomed to look to the 
Magistracy for relief and redress against 
the overseers. When the poor man 
thought that the overseer gave him too 
hard a task, or did not afford him sufli- 
cient relief, he looked to the Magistracy 
for redress. When this measure passed, 
if passed in its present shape, the Magis- 
trates would be obliged, in reply to such 
an appeal, to say, ‘I can’t relieve you ; 
you must go about your business.” He 
feared that the consequence of that would 
be that the people would take the remedy 
into their own hands. If they did, they 
should not call on the Magistrates to put 
that remedy down. He would postpone 
his Amendment, with a view to introduce 
it in a subsequent part of the Bil. 

Lord Althorp maintained, that the Ma- 
gistrates had the power at petty Sessions 
of striking out or disallowing items in the 
overseers’ accounts. 

Colonel Wood said, it was not usual to 
exercise such a power. 

Mr. Clay said, that, generally speaking, 
the power exercised by the Magistrates at 
petty Sessions, in reference to the ac- 
counts of the overseers, was purely Minis- 
terial, though there was no doubt that 
they had the power if they chose, to dis- 
allow the rate. He hoped to God, that 
the noble Lord would not listen to the 
suggestions of those who wanted to have 
the appointment of the Assistant-Com- 
missioners transferred from the Central 
Board to the local Magistracy. If they 
should be transferred to the Magistracy, 
they would be made snug things, and 
gentlemen would be found going about 


‘the country a fortnight or three weeks 


before the appointments took place can- 
vassing the Magistrates for them. The 
appointments should be left in the hands 
of the Central Board, so as to leave entire 
complete responsibility upon them, The 
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upon the employment of vigilant agents. 
and that was the only way to secure it, 
As to the number of Assistant Commis- 
sioners, the Bill did not limit the number 
to nine. ‘There might be fifty-two, or 
one for every county in the kingdom ; 
at all events, as many as would be neces- 
sary could be appointed. In carrying 
the measure into execution, the Central 
Board could only commence in the first 
instance by feeling its way—beginning 
with portions of the country, and thus 
proceeding gradually to apply its pro- 
visions to the whole kingdom. 

Sir Charles Burrell defended the Ma- 
gistracy. The system in the south of 
England might not be so good as in the 
north. It was the opinion of the farmers 
in the south of England that if wages got 
up, there would be no getting them down. 
But the Magistracy were not consulted, 
and they had no power to regulate the 
price of wheat. He took upon himself to 
say, that the Magistrates had been hardly 
dealt with. If they had erred, they had 
erred on the side of the poor, and their 
error arose from other circumstances. 

The Amendment was withdrawn, and the 
blank for the number of Assistant-com- 
missioners was filled up with the word 
‘“‘nine.” The clause was agreed to, as 
were Clauses 7 and 8. 

Upon Clause 9, 

Mr. Frankland Lewis thought that the 
Assistant-Commissioners should have 
sufficieut power delegated to them to act 
promptly in special cases. He mentioned 
an instance in the north of England, 
where the Magistrates of one district had 
decided that a class of persons should 
have relief, and the Magistrates of another 
district had decided the contrary way. 
In such cases the Assistant Commissioners 
ought to have a power to interfere. With 
respect to the details of the measure, he 
thought that legislation de minimis in such 
a case as this was bad, It was impos- 
sible in a law to follow out in detail all the 
remedies for the evils arising out of the 
mal-administration of the Poor-laws. By 
giving the authority conferred by this Bill, 
we should get what was wanted—a con- 
sistent and harmonious administration of 
the law. What was complained of was, 
that there had been an abuse of a good 
system of laws upon this subject. Let 


Gentlemen consider, and compare the 
evidence respecting the administration of 
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it was stated, that paupers lived in the 
workhouse better than tradesmen in their 
own houses. Where this was found to be 
the case, the Assistant Commissioners 
ought to be able to direct more work to be 
given to the paupers, and that they should 
not be so well fed. If the House would 
read the Reports, they would find a reason 
for every clause in the Bill, and he cordially 
thanked the noble Lord for bringing it in. 
It was a great mistake in any one to im- 
agine that the Bill was for the benefit of 
the rich; on the contrary, it was to 
snatch the poor themselves from the de- 
gradation and misery which the present 
law brought upon them. If Gentlemen 
would look fairly into the Bill, their ob- 


jections would shrink to nothing. Irre- 
sponsible power! ‘Think of the power of 
overseers under the present system. They 


could make taxes to any amount they 
pleased. The assent of the Magistrates 
to rates was a mere illusion. At the end 
of the year, the money was gone, and the 
rate must be made. With respect to the 
deteriorating influence of the existing 
Bastardy-laws, he could state that in the 
county he represented (Raduor), it ap- 
peared from official returns, that one in 
eight children were bastards. The Bill 
contained the elements of hope. He did 
not mean to say, that the measure was per- 
fect; buthe certainly thought that it would 
establish a system infinitely superior to 
that which existed at present. It was 
most absurd to allow Magistrates to have 
the power of ordering relief to be given to 
the poor. It was singular that though 
this power was conferred upon the Magis- 
trates by the Statute of Charles, for the 
express purpose of checking the expendi- 
ture of the overseers, who it was alleged, 
had been too ready to grant relief, the 
Magistrates themselves had afforded re- 
lief with ten times as much facility as the 
overseers had ever done. The power 
which the Commissioners would possess 
would not be despotic, they would not 
overrule the law, but only explain it. 

The clause was agreed to,as were Clauses 
10, 11 and 12. 

The House resumed. 
to sit again. 


The Committee 
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SHIRE, from Clara (King’s County), for Abolishing the 
Punishment of Death for Offences against Property.—By 
the Duke of Hamitton, from the Handloom Weavers 
of several Places, for a Board of Trade.—By the Bishop 
of GLoucester, from two Places, against the Claims of 
the Dissenters.—By the Earl of Coventry, the Arch- 
bishops of York and CANTERBURY, the Bishops of GLou- 
CESTER, LICHFIELD, and Coventry, from several 
Places,—against the Admission of the Dissenters to the 
Universities.— By the Earl of Warwick, from Persons 
Confined for Debt in Warwick Gaol, for the Abolition of 
Imprisonment for Debt.—By the Earl of WincniLsra, 
from Slickney, against the Sale of Beer Act.—By the Earl 
of DurHAmM, from Manchester, for severing the Union 
between Church and State.—By the Marquess of Tavis- 
Tock, Earl DurHaAM, and Lord Dacre, from a very 
great Number of Places, for Relief to the Dissenters. —By 
the Duke of CUMBERLAND, the Duke of RuTLanp, and 
the Earl of MANSFIELD, from several Places,—for Protee- 
tion to the Established Church. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, May 26, 1834. 


Minutes.] Bills. Read a second time:—Entailed Estates. 
—Read a third time:—Chimney Sweepers; Navy Pay ; 
Bribery at Elections. 

Petitions presented. By Lord Moreern, from the Debtors 
in York Gaol, against Imprisonment for Debt.—By Mr. 
Haue Dares, from several Plaecs, against any Alteration 
in the Corn Laws; from Maldon, against the Claims 


of the Dissenters; from Dronham,-—and by Lord Mor- | 


PETH, from two Places,—for Protection to the Established 
Chureh,—By Colonel Davies, from a Congregation, 
against Chureh Rates.—By Alderman CopgLANpb, from 
Coleraine, for Extending Legislative Measures for the 
Better Observance of the Lord’s Day to Ireland.—By 
Lords HeNNIKER and Morpertn, Sir Ropert Price, 
Sir RtcHARD SIMEON, Messrs. BAINES, HARDY, HALL 
Dare, HARLAND, and Alderman CoreLaAnn, from a 
Number of Places,—for Inquiry into the Causes of 
Drunkenness.—-By Lord Henniker, Messrs. THick- 
NESSE, GREENE, BLACKBURNE, and Ecgrerron, from a 
Number of Places,—against Clauses in the Poor Laws 
Amendment Bill. 


Lonpon aNd WesrwinstER Bank. ] 
Mr. Clay rose to move the third reading 
of this Bill. He had hoped, from the 
decided manner in which the House had 
expressed its opinion on this Bill at the 
second reading and from the decided fail- 
ure of counsel before the Committee to 
make out any case for the Bank of Eng- 
land, that no further opposition to this 
Bill would have been offered. But as he 
understood, that it was intended to divide 
the House upon this stage of the Bill, he 
hoped he should be excused whilst, in half 
a dozen sentences, he stated the circum- 
stances under which the present applica- 
tion was made to the House. It would be 
recollected, that doubts having arisen 
during the discussion of the Bank Charter 
last Session as to the true nature of its 
privileges, to clear up those doubts, a 
clause was inserted in the Act renewing 
the Charter of the Bank of England, 
declaring that any  bedy, corporation, 
company, or partnership, although of more 
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than six partners, might carry on the trade 
of banking in London, provided they did 
not take up money on promissory notes 
payable in less than six months’ date. 
Now, upon the clear meaning of that clause, 
a banking company had been established, 
highly respectable both from the wealth, 
station, and numbers of the subscribers, 
and the large amount of capital subseribed. 
This company now came before the House, 
stating its wish to have an Act to enable 
them to sue and be sued by one of their 
own number. Why did they seek this 
privilege? Because they were many, 
because their name was Legion, and it 
would be a great inconvenience to the pub- 
lic, and some inconvenience to them, to 
have to carry on business without such a 
privilege. Indeed, such was the defective 
nature of the English Law of Partnership, 
that it was almost impossible for a large 
number of persons to carry on business 
together. The state of our law in this 
respect was in the highest degree dis- 
graceful to our jurisprudence and he hoped 
the time was not distant when it would be 
assimilated to the French law of partner- 
ship. The London and Westminster Bank 
did not seek the privilege of suing and 
being sued by one of their own number, 
because they were a banking company. It 
would not be more useful or necessary to 
them as bankers than it would to every or 
any other business. If they proposed to 
build steam carriages, to manufacture 
soda water, to sell miik, as a company did 
some seven years back, or to wash dirty 
linen, as another company did, it wouldhave 
been just as important for them to have 
had this privilege to be able to come into 
competition with the old ladies who sold 
milk and washed dirty linen, as it was for 
them to have it now that they wished to 
come into competition with the metaphorical 
old lady of Threadneedle-street. All 
they wanted was, to be enabled to carry on 
their business, being a large body, with the 
same facility as they could if they had been 
asmall body. But the Bank asserted, that 
this would be a violation of the bargain 
made with it by the Government ; and it 
was joined in its opposition by another class 
who, although they did not participate in 
the monopoly, made common cause with 
the old lady, and cried out “ Great is 
Diana of the Ephesians.” The noble 
Lord had shown great generosity in coming 
in to the rescue, and he (Mr. Clay) under- 
stood that those potential notes of mvitation, 
which were usually sent toa certain portion 
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of the Members of that House, when the 
noble Lord had any thing in view in which 
they took a particular interest, had been 
fluttering about for the last twenty-four 
hours. But he would ask the noble Lord 
in what way was it a violation of the 
charter? The Bank acceded to the re- 
newal of its charter, with that clause in 
the Bill which declared, that it was law- 
ful for © corporate bodies and other socic- 
ties” to carry on the business of banking 
in London. Now, was there any secret 
clause in the bargain with the Bank, as in 
the treaty of Leipsice? The noble Lord 
said, “No, no.” What then? Could 
the Grocers’ Company, or the Steam- Packet 
Company or any other established corporate 
body, carry on the business of banking in 
London; and was it against the bargain 
that associations expressly formed for carry- 
ing on the business of banking, should do the 
same? To him it seemed that the noble Lord 
was in the hornsofadilemma. The noble 
Lord must cither maintain that any com- 
pany might carry on banking in London 
under the Act—except one expressly form- 
ed for that purpose, or he must maintain 
that the Legislature passed a law to enable 
a company to be bankers, and entered into 
a further agreement with another party to 
prevent it. He hoped the Legislature 
would not stultify itself in this manner. 
If the noble Lord said, that the clause gave, 
as, in the fair interpretation of it, it would 
seem to give, that permission to any com- 
pany or any society to form a_ banking 
establishment, why would he refuse to 
give such companies facilities for carrying 
on their business? The refusal of the 
present Bill would be a denial of justice to 
the people of England. ‘The hon. Mem- 
ber concluded by moving the third reading 
of the Bill. 

Mr. Hardy seconded the Motion. After 
the division which had taken place on the 
principle of this Bill at the second reading, 
he was surprised that any opposition should 
be offered to its third reading. The 3rd 
and 4th of William 4th, explained the 
principle on which joint-stock-banks were 
founded. It declared them legal; and yet, 
when an application was made for the 
good of the public, it was to be met with 
opposition, though justice and law was in 
its favour. Within the last twenty-five 
years, no less than forty-six different com- 
panies had applied for and obtained the 
privilege which the London and Westmin- 
ster Bank now sought, that of suing and 
being sued for the special convenicnee of 
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the public. Was the London and Westmin- 
ster Bank to be made the exception, now 
that the legality of the object which it 
sought had been particularly declared by 
Parliament, and were those facilities which 
had been granted to other banks ail over 
the country to be refused to that? By 
39 and 40 George 3rd, the Bank of Eng- 
land obtained a power of pulling down 
houses and opening new thoroughfares to 
the Bank on the plea of inerease in its 
business, and under those powers it actually 
did remove several buildings in the heart 
of the city of London, and make a passage 
by St. Bartholomew’s Church. Was it to 
be tolerated, after such power conferred on 
it, and the exercise of that power in such 
way, that the Bank of England should 
now come forward and oppose an establish- 
ment declared legal by the Bank Charter 
Renewal Bill, and which applied for an 
Act solely to accommodate the public? He 
hoped the House would mark its sense 
of the opposition offered this application in 
the way they did on the second reading, by 
a majority of four to one in its favour. 
The Solicitor General said, the 39th 
and 40th George 3rd, was precise on 
the subject of the present as well as all 
similar applications; and any hon. Member 
who would look at that Act would per- 
ceive that the bargain with the Bank was 
not affected by the subsequent Acts on the 
subject. By this Act, a contract had been 
entered into with the Bank of England, 
of which this was the condition, “ that 
no other bank should be erected, estab- 
lished, or allowed by Parliament; and 
that it should not be lawful for any body 
politic or corporate whatsover, erected or to 
be erected, or for any other persons, united 
or to be united, in covenants, or partner- 
ship, exceeding the number of six persons, 
in that part of Great Brita, called Eng- 
land, to borrow, owe, or take up any sum 
or sums of money on their bills or notes 
payable on demand, or at any less time 
than six months from the borrowing 
thereof, during the continuance of the 
said privilege to the said Governor and Com- 
pany ; who were thereby declared to be and 
remain a corporation, with the privilege of 
exclusive banking, as before recited, but sub- 
ject, nevertheless, to redemption on the terms 
and conditions in the said Act specified.” 
Those privileges existed still; that clause 
was unaltered by any subsequent Act ; and 
Parliament was bound to abide by the con- 
tract involved in their continuance. The 
object of the Bill before the House was to 
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give greater facilities to the London and 
Westminster Bank than were at present 
enjoyed by joint-stock-banking companies 
in London. This was really the object of 
the Bill, or why come to Parliament at all? 
It was vain to deny, that by the existing 
law, there were inconveniences in respect 
to partnerships in banking concerns, but 
this was one of the exclusive privileges 
conceded to the Bank of England. ff, 
therefore, facilities were given to a joint- 
stock company to carry on the banking 
businessin the way proposed, a gross violation 
of the 39th and 40th of George 3rd would 
be the consequence. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman who seconded the Motion for 
the third reading of this Bill said, that all 
that was wanted by this Bill was to give 
to the London and Westminster Bank the 
right of suing and being sued; but if this 
privilege were conceded, where was the 
reason for their withholding any other of 
the exclusive privileges conceded to the 
Bank of England? [Mr. Clay: Forty-six 
banks have obtained the privilege which 
the London and Westininster Bank now 
seeks. |] He admitted that ; but they were 
all country banks, and entirely out of the 
sphere of the Bank of England. There- 
fore, as they could not interfere in any 
possible way with its interests, it was no 
breach of contract to grant them the pri- 
vilege now sought for. The Legislature 
had, however, contracted with the Bank 
to grant it particular privileges; he did 
not say whether wisely or not; but the 
contract having once been entered into, the 
Government and that House were bound 
to see that it was not violated. He would 
examine whether any of the Acts passed 
subsequent to the 39th and 40th of 
George 3rd took away the peculiar privi- 
leges conceded to the Bank by this Act. 
The 39th and 40th of George 3rd, had for 
their object to provide, that no other bank 
should be established to the injury of the 
Bank of England. The 7th of George 
4th, authorised the establishment of banks 
in England ; and it recited, that the Bank 
of England was willing to give up its ex- 
clusive privileges provided that no bank of, 


issue should be established within sixty-five | 


miles of London. By this Act provision 
was made that country bankers might be 


sued both collectively and individually ; | 


but it was upon the: ground that no bank 
of issue should he established within sixty- 


five miles of London, that the Bank of 


England gave up its exclusive privileges. 
The Act of the Jast Session did not in the 
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least interfere with the Acts to which he 
had previously alluded. It recited the 39th 
and 40th of George 3rd, and the 7th of 
George 4th, and then, in the third section 
came the clause upon which the present 
Bill was founded. But taking into account 
the 30th and 40th of George 3rd in the 
way that he had placed them before the 
House, the 3rd section of the Act of last 
Session did not alter the law as it pre- 
viously existed in the slightest degree. 
What was the object of the clause in ques- 
tion ? Why, to remove thedoubts. And what 
were the doubts? = Why as to the exclu- 
sive privileges of the Bank of England in 
reference to the establishing of any other 
banking company; and this clause was 
mercly declaratory, m order that these 
doubts might be removed. This clause 
merely said that “ joint-stock companies for 
deposit shall and may be established” —thus 
removing the doubt which previously 
existed on this point. If by the 39th and 
40th of George Srd, it was contracted 
with the Bank of England, that no other 
bank should be established, it must be ad- 
mitted that this section did not in the 
slightest interfere with the privileges en- 
joyed by the Bank. If it was contended, 
however, that the Bank did not enjoy 
those privileges to which he had before 
alluded, under the 39th and 40th of 
George 3rd, he could have nothing 
to say. That was his construction of the 
law, and he would be a bold lawyer who 
would put any other construction upon the 
part of the Act he bad read to the House. 
He contended that to agree to the third 
reading of the Bill before the House, 
would be to give facilities to the London 
and Westminster Bank to carry on the 
business of banking in a manner not con- 
templated by the law ; and if it had that 
effect, it would be a gross violation of the 
| contract which had been entered into with 
the Bank of England. In opposing the 
third reading of this Bill, therefore, he felt 
that he was upholding the contract to 
which he had adverted. 

Mr. O'Connell said, it would not be up- 
holding a contract to vote against this Bill, 
but it would be making a contract. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman said, that by 
the terms of the 39th and 40th of George 
3rd, a bargain had been made with the 

jank of England, that no other bank 
should be established in London. No such 
bargain was to be found in the 39th and 
| 40th of George 3rd, and so thought the 
| Attorney and Solicitor-Generals last year, 
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for such was the construction put upon 
these Acts by them last Session. The 
question before the House lay in a very 
narrow compass. What did this company 
seek? A facility of being sued. That was, 
if they were in debt, that the public would 
have an opportunity of being able to re- 
cover from them. 
legal responsibility which Parliament ought 
to enforce, even if the company were un- 
willing to have it, for it was a protection, 
and security to the public which they ought 
to possess) The company asked also for 
the privilege of being able to sue. Surely 
they asked for nothing unfair or improper 
in this. A corporate body had such a 
privilege, because it sued in its corporate 
capacity. By the very section in the last 
Act referred to by the hon. and learned 
Solicitor-General, a bank was declared to 
be a Corporation, and, as such, was allowed 
to be created in London. Could any man 
deny, that a Corporation had the power 
which he ascribed to it? He contended, 
that this power was beyond doubt. Until 


it was deemed, that Parliament had not the 
power to create a Corporation, and that a 
Corporation had not the right of suing 
and being sued, he maintained, that the 


Bill before the House came within the in- 
tent and meaning of the clause, and ought 
to be agreed to by the House. That this 
bank would, in any event, continue, and 
had a right to continue, was not disputed. 
Was this privilege, then, essential to it? 
If it was essential, it was a delusion on the 
part of those who said, that the bank 
might continue, but should not have the 
facilities essential to its well-being. If, on 
the other hand, the privilege was not 
essential, but was only a convenience, how 
absurd was it to refuse that which was 
a mere convenience, when the principle 
was granted. And he was reminded of 
the fact, that the Goldsmiths’ Company, 
which was a Corporation, and, therefore, 
had this privilege, might, if it pleased, 
carry on the business of banking. Then 
he would ask, why this opposition to this 
Bill on the part of the Bank of England ? 
It was not creditable to the Bank to get 
up this opposition. The Bank of England 
had 9,000,000/. of deposits, and, if it paid 
2/. per cent upon them, as this bank did, 
180,000/. per annum would be drawn from 
its pockets. The transactions of the Bank 
of England seemed to be confined to bor- 
rowing—look, for instance, to its borrow. 
ing two and ashalf millions from the East- 
India Company, the other day, and, no 
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doubt, it was frightened at the idea of 
being obliged to act in the way the Lon- 
don and Westminster Company was acting. 
He knew, that the Bank of England re. 
quired props to sustain it, crutches to keep 
it up. But he trusted that the House 
would not do an injustice to any other 
company to eflect this. It seemed to him, 
then, that unless the House ruled, that 
a Corporation could not sue, and that the 
House had not the power to create a Cor- 
poration, that this Bill must pass. For 
these reasons, he should support the third 
reading of the Bill. 

Mr. Herries expressed his regret, that 
he had not been in the House upon the 
second reading of this Bill. Had he been 
present, he should have done that which he 
now intended to do, give it his most 
strenuous opposition. It was rather curious 
that when the clause in the last Act, which 
had given rise to the present discussion, 
was brought before the House, he ex- 
pressed his doubts with respect to the con- 
struction that might be put upon it, but, 
in consequence of the answers which he 
received upon that occasion, he was induced 
to give up his opposition to the clause ; and 
when he stated what took place upon that 
occasion, he was sure, that this House and 
the country would feel that they were 
pledged to the Bank in such a manner in 
respect to the establishment of another 
bank, that it would be impossible, with 
any regard to justice and fair dealing, to 
get away from it. The state of the case 
was this---when the Bill for renewing the 
Bank Charter was before the House in its 
last stage, a clause was introduced which 
gave rise to certain doubts in respect to 
the operation of the law relative to the 
establishing of banks in the city of London. 
For his own part he had always been of 
opinion, that the law enabled joint-stock 
banks of deposit to be established, provided 
they did not issue their own notes, but 
that Parliament could not create or allow 
any other corporate banking company to 
exist but the Bank of England. Doubts, 
however, existed upon this point; and it 
was to do away with these doubts that the 
noble Lord had introduced the clause to 
which he had before referred. When this 
clause was introduced, he put it distinctly 
to the noble Lord (Lord Althorp), whether 
this clause would give the power to joint- 
stock banking companies within sixty-five 
miles of London, of suing and being sucd. 
The answers of the noble Lord, as well as 
those given to him, both privately and 
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publicly, by the Attorney and Solicitor- 
General, were, that the words of the clause 
would not, by any possibility, convey such 
a meaning. If the right of suing and 
being sued were conceded to this bank, he 
saw no reason why the right of issuing 
their own paper might not follow ; and, if 
so, the whole policy upon which the Go- 
vernment had acted in its arrangements 
with the Bank would be destroyed. The 
right hon. Gentleman referred to the | 
speeches of the Attorney and Solicitor | 
General, and the Chancellor of the Ex- | 
chequer, to show, that ail that was in- | 
tended by the insertion of the clause to | 
which he had referred in the Act of last | 
Session, was, to declare that to be law 
which was law before — secondly, that 
joint-stock banks for deposits might be 
established within sixty-five miles of the | 
metropolis; but that they could not be 
incorporated, and could not be allowed to 
sue or be sued, and to issue their own 
notes. He next came to the most import- 
ant part of the question, the equitable view 
of it. The King’s Ministers, who framed 
these Acts, intended, that faith should be 
kept with the Bank. It was upon this 
equitable consideration that Parliament 
passed the Acts. He, therefore, held, that 





the House was bound by its engagement, 


and by that of the Government. The 
House, at the time of passing this Act of 
Parliament, must have had a full sense of 
this engagement, as it was clearly and dis- 
tinctly stated to the House, and, having 
sanctioned this engagement, was bound to 
abide by it. It was not for the House to 
turn round and say to the Bank of Eng- 
land, “We have taken a valuable portion of 
your privileges from you, and, therefore, 
we will infringe the agreement we made 
with you on your giving up those pri- 
vileges.” The Bill before the House went 
to deprive the Bank of England of an 
essential portion of its privileges; and, 
therefore, the question was not one of legal 
construction, but of honour and good faith. 
It was not whether a word would bear 
such or such an interpretation after the 
lapse of a year, but what was the sense of 
the House at the time the Act conferring 
these privileges was passed? He contended 
that, if they passed this Bill, they would 
be guilty of a most gross and flagrant 
violation of honour and good faith. The 
value of this joint-stock banking company 
to the public was not a question which 
this Hlouse could entertain ; they had no- 
thing to do with the merits of the bank, or 
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with its utility ; what they had to consider 
was this—were they to annul a contract 
which had been made with the Bank of 
England in the face of the country, to 
which they were bound by every feeling 
of honour and good faith? He should 
move, as an Amendment, that this Bill be 
read a third time this day six months. 

Mr. Patrick Stewart had expected to 
find his right hon. friend, the member for 
Harwich, a friend to the establishment 
whose cause he (Mr. Stewart) had espoused ; 
for it was that right’ hon. Gentleman who, 
in the discussion upon the second reading 
of the Bank Charter Renewal Bill, ex- 
pressed his fears, that the monopoly was 
too extensive, and who contended, that 
banks ought to be allowed to be established 
in London, if they were not banks of issue. 
The right hon. Gentleman, after stating 
his opinion, that the sixty-five miles ought 
to be materially abridged, proceeded to ex- 
press an opinion, that it was then legal to 
have banks with more than six partners, 
and to express a hope, that the law would 
be rendered explicit and clear on the sub- 
ject. This was the opinion expressed by 
the right hon. Gentleman on the second 
reading of the Bank Charter Bill, under 
which the present company of the London 
and Westminster Bank were lured on to 
establish their bank; and now the right 
hon. Gentleman said, that they were not 
justified in coming to that House to seek 
for a privilege, which, in justice to the 
public, they ought to possess. But there 
was nothing in the Bill at all inconsistent 
with the bargain then made with the 
Bank. The dilemma in which the Go- 
vernment was now placed, was a collision 
between a private understanding and an 
Act of Parliament. But the House, he 
trusted, would be governed by the Act, 
and would not allow the Bank of England 
to possess for ever its exclusive privileges, 
and be the only corporation. The Govern- 
ment was bound in good faith to have 
stated, that they did not mean the privilege 
guaranteed by the Act of last Session ever 
to be used. There was nothing in the Bill 
to say, that it should not be used, and if it 
was intended not to be used, why was not 
the intention expressed? The Bank of 
England knew very well how to secure 
itself, as indeed appeared in this very Act. 
It had, in fact, stolen a march upon Go- 
vernment, and had obtained the insertion 
of a clause in the last Act, by which it 
sought to perpetuate the corporate Charter 
of the Bank even when its banking privi- 
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leges ceased. It was said, that there was 
no case in point to favour such a right as 
that applied for by the London and West- 
minster Bank ; but that was a mistake, for 
the Hibernian Bank in Dublin had the 
right granted to it which was now asked 
for by the London and Westminster Bank. 
If it was not the intention of Parliament 
to grant this right to sue and be sued, it 
ought to have been stated plainly and 
openly, instead of springing a mine upon 
them then. It was not kind or fair to act 
in this way to the Company bringing in 
this Bill. This was not the second reading 
of the Bill. Ut was the last stage of it, 
although an effort had been made to stran- 
gle it in Committee, and considering the 
nature of the Bill, the opposition given to 
it upon the third reading was most unfair. 
He should leave the Bill in the hands of 
the House, notwithstanding the whipping- 
in and spurring that had taken place to 
obtain votes. He was confident, that the 
result would be what he desired. The 
hon. Alderman opposite (Alderman ‘Thomp- 
son) the shield-bearer to the great Goliath 
behind, no doubt despised the supporters of 
this Bill because they came armed with no 
weapon but a good cause. It was, how- 
ever, for the House to decide whether the 
ponderous Philistine with his gold, his 
silver, and his brass, should he the victor, 
or whether a champion, who although only 
a stripling in strength, and whose only 
arms were those of truth and justice, should 
givin the vantage ground. 

Mr. Pollock said, that the persons who 
supported the Bill now before the Ffouse, 
had no right to complain of injustice. This 
sill was one of a most important nature— 
one which, in fact, involved in it both the 
national faith and national honour. It 
was not a matter-of-course Bill, as the 
hon. Member who had just sat down called 
it ; it was one which demanded the most 
important consideration. Could it be sup- 
posed that this Bill could pass in defiance 
of the unanswerable arguments of his right 
hon. friend—in defiance of a compact made 
by this House? It appeared to him that 
the question before the House was, in point 
of fact, whether by granting the privilege 
of suing and being sued, there should be a 
breach of the contract which had been 
entered into between the Government and 
the Bank, and which had been sanctioned 
by Parliament. Those who thought that 
the Bill was a breach of contract would 
vote against if, and, on the contrary, those 
who thonght that such a Bill might be 
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passed without a breach of national honour, 
would vote in favour of it. The last 
Statute extending the period of the Bank 
of England Charter expressly stated, that it 
should enjoy the exclusive privilege of 
banking in the metropolis, and that no other 
bank should be established within the 
circle of its limitation. ‘Therefore any at- 
tempt, which the present application was, 
to establish any such bank as the Bill 
before the House purported to establish, 

yas an infringement on the privileges of 
the Bank of England, and a positive breach 
of the specific contract which had been 
entered into with it. It was said, that all 
this private bank wanted was, the privilege 
of suing and being sued—that the bank 
only wanted to be allowed to pay its just 
debts, and that the public were deeply 
interested in the success of this application 
on the part of the London and Westminster 
Bank. This, he contended, was a fallacy, 
If this Bill were passed, a monopoly 
would be given to the bank in question, 
for the suing and Leing sued was not enjoy- 
ed by any other joint-stock bank in London. 
It would operate as a bounty to that com- 
pany for its infraction of the Bank Charter, 
by inducing people to join the company on 
the strength of their not being liable, be- 
yond the limit of their shares. He said 
that asa lawyer ; but he also contended that 
after what had taken place on the occasion 
of the Bank Charter Bill being before the 
House, if this Bill passed that House, 
the honour of the country, which had been 
pledged to the Bank of England, would be 
grossly violated. If the Bill, therefore, 
were to go into the other House of Parlia- 
ment, the Judges would be bound to say, 
that it could not pass without a violation 
of the faith of the Legislature. ‘That was 
his settled opinion as a lawyer—but as a 
Gentleman and a Member of Parliament 
he must say, that that House could not 
with honour give the privileges which the 
Bill would confer upon the new bank. 

Sir Thomas Freemantle said, that al- 
though he was much interested in’ the 
success of the Bill before the House, he 
yet would not vote for it if he thought 
that, by doing so, he violated any contract 
which had been made with the Bank of 
Rngland. It appeared to him, that the 
House was losing sight of the real question 
before it—namely, that the right of suing 
and being sued should be given to the 
London and Westminster Bank. Was this 
creating a monopoly to give this power! 
Why it was given to every other banking- 
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company in the kingdom. The House 
was to recollect, that the London and 
Westminster Bank was already in exist- 
ence, and that, for the last two months, it 
was transacting the usual business of a 
banking establishment, and it was so under 
the Act of last Session. The evil to be 
prevented was, the erection of a bank of 
issuc, and it was only to prevent the es- 
tablishment of such a bank, that the Act 
of last Session was passed. The Attorney- 
General formerly stated, in respect to the 
Bank Charter Act, that Parliament was 
not to legalize any bank not lawfully es- 
tablished. Now, was not the London and 
Westminster Bank a legal body? The 
noble Lord (Lord Althorp), by his clause in 
the last Act, legalized it, and the Attorney- 
General said, that all Parliament was re- 
stricted to do was, not to legalize a bank not 
lawfully established. He believed it was 
generally understood, that all acts giving a 
corporation exclusive privileges, should be 
construed strictly against the corporation, 
and as much in favour of the public as 
possible ; and yet they found the Crown 
sree straining every nerve to-day in 
favour of the monopoly, and against the 
public. If it was intended, that only banks 
for deposits should be established by the 
clause in question, why was not the thing 
fully stated? Where were the prohibitory 
words? He contended, that the absence 
of all such words showed, that it was never 
intended to restrict joint-stock banking in 
anything but in respect to issuing notes. 
Sir James Scariett contended, that the 
Act of William 3rd, first establishing the 
Bank of England, was still in force, and 
that that Act expressly enacted, that, as 
long as the corporation of the Bank exist- 
ed, no other company in the nature of a 
bank should be established, sanctioned, or 
countenanced by Parliament. He thought 
the word “allow” called upon them to 
put down any bank, if established with 
more than six partners, in London. The 
clause in the last Bill gave no power to 
create a new Bank, and the Act of William 
was clear upon the point—so clear, that no 
legal quibble, however ingeniously put, 
could mystify it. If Parliament incorpo- 
rated any banking establishment, it would 
violate the contract made with the Bank of 
England, of which the condition was, that 
no other bank but it, was to be allowed 
by Parliament. In opposing this Bill, he 
had no private or political end to serve. 
He was only anxious, that Parliament 
should not violate its own engagements. 
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If they passed this Dill, they would, in 
doing so, strike a severe blow at the se- 
curity of the public credit of this 
country. 

Mr. Clay, thought, that the hon. Al- 
derman (Mr. Alderman Thompson), who 
rose to speak, might be content with the 
support which he had received, for he had 
no less than three lawyers to speak in his 
favour, and one of them even appeared in 
his wig and gown (Sir James Scarlett), to 
give, if possible, additional weight to his 
argunient. He contended, that the London 
and Westminster Bank was a corporate 
body, and that all which it wanted was, 
the privilege of doing that which every 
corporate body im London had, namely, the 
right of suing and being sued. The Gold- 
smiths’ Company, or any other company in 
London, could commence the banking bu- 
siness to-morrow, and would be entitled to 
sue and be sued; and all that this company, 
which had been instituted for banking 
purposes, wanted was, that it should have 
a privilege which every corporate body in 
London had. 

Lord Althorp was anxious to state to the 
House what was the understanding be- 
tween the Government and the Bank of 
England, in respect to the establishment of 
any other Bank in the metropolis. It was 
understood, that no additional privileges 
beyond that which the law allowed, 
should be given to any other bank. ‘That 
was the understanding with the Bank, and 
that understanding was stated in that 
House, when the subject was under dis- 
cussion. ‘The hon. member for the Tower 
Hamlcts taunted him with making exer- 
tions to oppose this Bill. He owned, that 
he had. He felt, that he was bound to 
maintain the bargain which he had entered 
into with the Bank. He felt, that he was 


justified in making every exertion to oppose 


this Bill; and if he did not, and if the Par- 
liament did not reject it, he thought 
neither he nor the Parliament would do 
what was proper. It did appear to him, that 
if the bargain which he had made with the 
Bank of England were broken, the national 
Bank of England were broken, the nationa 
faith would be violated ; and, he contended 
that the terms of that bargain were advan- 
tagecous to the country. If the House 
agrecd to the third reading of the Bill, 
they would give to the London and West- 
minster Bank exelusive privileges which 
he thought it ought not to possess. He 
hoped, therefore, that the House would 
not pass the Bill, for their doing so would 
form oa 
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Both the parties interested in the Bill be- 
fore the House seemed to interfere with 
the bargain made between the Government 
and the Bank of England; and this being 
the case, he thought that it was a strong 
reason for the House to oppose this Bill. 

Mr. Alderman Thompson agreed with 
the hon. member for the Tower Hamlets, 
that the question had been fully argued ; 
but he would just remind the House of 
the situation in which they were placed. 
They were told by the noble Lord, that 
this Bill was an infraction of the terms of 
an Act of Parliament passed last Session. 
Were they, then, to pass this Bill in opposi- 
tion to such a declaration? Would it not 
be the same as if they violated the prin- 
ciple upon which the noble Lord contract- 
ed a loan by the consent of that House? 
The Bank of England paid 120,000/. 
a-year in consideration of certain privi- 
leges. This money was now in the course 
of payment. Was it, therefore right, when 
a bargain was made of this sort, that the 
rights and privileges for which the Bank 
of England paid so large a sum of money 
should be taken away, as they would be, if 
the Bill before the House passed? [‘ Ques- 
tion ?’’| If he were interrupted, he should 
not feel that he was bound to restrict 
himself within the limits to which he had 
at first intended. His hon. friend (Sir 
Thomas Freemantle) said, that the London 
and Westminster Bank was established. 
He admitted that it was; but the com- 
pany was not satisfied with the mere es- 
tablishment of the bank, but called upon 
the House to give them the power to sue 
and to be sued. Such a power would be 
in direct violation of the engagement en- 
tered into between the Bank of England 
and the Government—an engagement that 
was as public as possible, being fully stated 
in the printed correspondence which took 
place on the occasion of the bargain having 
been made. Under all these circumstances, 
he felt that he should forego his duty in 
that House, if he did not oppose this Bill ; 
for he contended, that it would be such an 
infraction to existing engagements, that it 
would strike at the very root of public 
credit. 

Mr. Cobbett rose amidst cries of “ Ques- 
tion:” Hon. Members might cry “ Oh!” 
but still he would state to the House what 
were his opinions upon this subject. He 
was firmly convinced, that of all the 
scourges God had ever inflicted upon man, 
the banking system was the greatest of 
all. In the hope, that the proposed bank 





would injure the old one, he was disposed 
at first to vote for it ; but, on further con< 
sideration, he was led to believe, that the 
safest course which he could pursue for the 
public interest was to vote for neither, and, 
accordingly, he should remain neuter on 
the question. 

The House divided on the Question, 
“ That the Bill be read a third time:” 
Ayes 137 ; Noes 76—Majority 61. 

The Bill was read a third time, and 
passed. 


Poor-Laws AMENDMENT—CommMIT- 
TEE.] On the Motion of Lord Althorp, 
the Order of the Day for the House to 
resolve itself into a Committee on the Poor- 
laws Amendment Bill was read. 

Sir Eardley Wilmot was anxious to put 
a question to the noble Lord (Lord Al- 
thorp). Of the three Bills which had 
been introduced with the view of relieving 
the agricultural interest of the country, 
the Tithe Commutation, County: Rates, 
and Poor-law Amendment Bills, the last 
was the only one now in progress; and he 
(Sir Eardley Wilmot) very much feared it 
would not, if passed, be found so benefi- 
cial as the noble Lord seemed to imagine ; 
at all events, it would not give immediate 
relief. In the present terrible state of 
agricultural depression something was re- 
quisite to be done; and, therefore, he was 
anxious to ascertain whether the noble 
Lord had in contemplation any other mea- 
sure, in order, if possible, to afford imme- 
diate relief. 

Lord Althorp said, that the better ad- 
ministration of the Poor-laws, wherever it 
had been introduced, had given immediate 
relief to the agricultural population; and, 
therefore, he certainly anticipated consi- 
derable advantage from the operation of 
the measure now under the consideration 
of the House. With respect to other 
measures of relief, he was not prepared to 
say, that anvthing further would be intro- 
duced by Ministers this Session ; and one 
reason was, the great difficulty found in 
propounding any measure which would 
give immediate relief. 

On the Question, that the Speaker do 
leave the Chair, 

Mr. Poulett Scrope rose to move an in- 
struction to the Committee; and, as he 
had not yet had an opportunity of speak- 
ing on the general principles of the Bill, 
he trusted the House would excuse him 
for saying a few words, No man was 
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more alive than he was to the abuses and 
mischiefs which had been produced by the 
mal-administration of the Poor-laws in 
this country ; and as no one had laboured 
more assiduously than himself in expos- 
ing those abuses and mischiefs, so no one 
could be more anxious and determined to 
reform the one, and, in every practicable 
shape, to apply proper corrections to the 
other. But, Reformer as he had been, he 
must own, he was astonished and con- 
founded when he opened the Bill now be- 
fore the House ; it appeared to go a length 
which was altogether uncalled for, and 
was, in fact, of so extraordinary a nature 
that he could scarcely reconcile it with the 
principles of common sense, much less 
with those of justice. In considering the 
measure, he thought it desirable to draw a 
broad line of distinction between that part 
of it which related to the Law of Settle- 
ment and Bastardy, and which he would 
at present abstain from discussing, and 
the changes which it proposed in the Law 
of Relief, and the mode in which it was to 
be administered. To the latter he meant 
to confine his remarks. The change in 
relief was this,—that whereas, up to this 
time, relief had been administered by 
overseers and vestries, by order of the 
neighbouring magistrates, it was hencefor- 
ward to be administered by the same par- 
ties, or by the vestries, or guardians of 
united parishes, at their discretion alone, 
or subject only to the control of a distant 
Board, sitting in London, a branch of the 
executive Government. Considering, that 
the machinery for administering any law 
was as important as the letter of the law 
itself,—that it mattered little what the 
law was, unless the machinery rendered 
it effective,—and that any law might be 
virtually repealed by such changes in its 
machinery as might place it out of the 
reach of the only parties who were likely 
to call it into exercise,—considering this, 
—it appeared to him of the highest im- 
portance that large alterations, such as 
that proposed by the present Bill, in the 
machinery of such a law as the Poor-law, 
should be most minutely and carefully ex- 
amined, lest the change should tend to 
impair the substantial efficacy of the law 
itself. With all its defects, the Poor-law 
of England was a noble, a God-like insti- 
tution,—worthy of the age (the brightest 
in our national annals) in which it ori- 
ginated,—worthy of the great statesmen 
(Cecil, Burleigh, Bacon, and Walsivgham) 
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who enacted it. It amply deserved the 
title of the great charter of the Eng- 
lish poor. For more than two centuries it 
had been the blessing and the boast of 
England—the guarantee of her internal 
tranquillity—the security for the lives of 
the poor—and for the property and peace 
of the rich. In spite of the abuses by 
which it had been of late years perverted, 
it had been throughout one of the most 
pregnant and copious sources of the 
wealth, the strength, and the prosperity of 
this country. If such were a true de- 
scription of the Poor-law, it behoved the 
Legislature to exercise the greatest caution, 
lest, in an attempt to prune its excres- 
cences, they might cut through some of 
the vital parts of the system,—lest, in an 
endeavour to improve the working of its 
machinery, they might damage its main- 
spring, and stop the beneficial action of 
the entire machine. The principles of the 
Poor-law of Elizabeth were mainly these : 
—first, the suppression of mendicancy 
and vagrancy; those destructive pests,— 
fatal wherever they were allowed to spread 
unchecked, to the ease, the peace, the 
comfort of society,—to the security of 
property and the accumulation of wealth ; 
as the means of accomplishing this, and 
the only means—proved to be so by the 
preceding century of ineffectual legislation 
of a palliative character,—the law of 
Elizabeth compelled relief, from a public 
fund, of those impotent and infirm poor, 
who would otherwise be forced to beg 
their maintenance; and likewise, though 
as a separate matter, the setting to work of 
those able-bodied poor persons, who, not 
being able to procure work for themselves, 
and having no property or means of live- 
lihood, would, without such provision, be 
driven to vagrancy or crime. Of these 
two perfectly distinct branches of the Poor- 
law, the first was infinitely the more im- 
portant. If work and wages were secured 
to all who were in health and strength, 
constituting, perhaps, nine-tenths of the 
population, it might be practicable, with 
comparative safety, to neglect the relief of 
the small, infirm remainder, who would, 
in this case, be almost certainly sup- 
ported by their relatives, friends, and 
neighbours. He did not mean to say, 
that legislative relief for the impo- 
tent poor was not a proper and neces- 
sary institution; far from it; but in every 
point of view, whether of policy, of justice, 
or of humanity, this was of far less im- 
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portance, of a far less imperious necessity, | tranquillity, comfort, security of property, 
than the provision for setting to work all/ and accumulation of wealth, which since 


those able-bodied poor persons, who, in a 


would, at times, be found unable to obtain 
employment ; and who, if not employed, 
would infallibly, to escape starvation, be 
forced to prey upon society in some shape 
or other. He dwelt on this point the more 
because some excellent persons, frieudly 
to the principle of a Poor-law, would yet 
confine its provisions to the relief of the 
impotent poor, and shrink from the enact- 
ment, that work should be given to the 
able-bodied. He could not understand 
their objection, it being self-evident that 
if relief, in the shape of work, were re- 
fused to an able-bodied man, really in 
want of it, one of two things must hap- 
pen :—either he must become sick and 
infirm from husger and want within 
twenty-four hours, in which case he must 
be relieved as impotent, and nothing 
would be got in return, whereas the parish 
might have got back its full value, by set- 
ting him to work twenty-four hours 
sooner; or, as the only alternative, he was 
driven to mendicancy, vagrancy, and 
plunder, and the very social evils which 
it was the object of the Poor-laws to 
prevent were brought about. The provi- 
sion for setting to work the able-bodied 
poor was, therefore, by far the most valu- 
able branch of the Poor-law of Elizabeth. 
It seized and appropriated to public and 
productive purposes all that large stock of 
loose unemployed labour that would other- 
wise be wasted, or engaged only in a 
destructive and injurious form. It set to 
work, in a productive manner, all those 
individuals who would otherwise be wan- 
dering round the country as sturdy va- 
grants, such as were seen infesting every 
corner and every street and road in Ire- 
land, a pest and a nuisance, eating the 
bread of idleness, spreading everywhere 
filth, disease, and demoralization, con- 
suming the resources of the country with- 
out adding anything to them, perpetrating 
outrage, creating disturbance, and excit- 
ing disaffection and rebellion against the 
authorities of the land. All these were, 
by the law of Elizabeth, employed not 
only in a harmless, but in a beneficial 
manner. In fact the law had effected 
that for at least two centuries after its 
enactment. The result was scen in the 
development of the productive powers of 
the country, in the extraordinary industry, 





| that time had distinguished this beyond any 


. 1p > : { . . . 
complicated and artificial state of society, | other nation on the face of the earth. But 


| since the year 1795, a practice had arisen 
subversive of the object, and repugnant 
/even to the letter as well as the spirit of 
'this valuable law—he meant, of course, 
| the allowance system—the practice of pay- 
ing from the poor-rate money, allowances 
to labourers who were in the constant 
employment of private individuals, but 
who did not receive from their employers 
sufficient wages to enable them to main- 
tain their families. One effect of this 
practice was, to enable those employers to 
lower the wages they chose to give their 
labourers to any extent, even to the sum 
which would barely support a single man; 
the wives and families of married men 
being supported by the public. By this 
the unmarried men, and those with small 
families, suffered cruelly ; the wages they 
received, if employed, being barely enough 
to maintain them, and even employment 





| 


being usually denied them, on the plea 
that being single, ‘* they can live on their 
wits.” The certain result was, a high pre- 
mium on early marriages and on large 
families. Every father received 1s, 6d. or 
2s, for every child, and his children being 
provided for by the parish, the wholesome 
ties of dependence between parents and 
children were obliterated. ‘The natural 
bond between master and man was equally 
annihilated. ‘The labourer paid by the 
parish, and secure in receiving his allow- 
ance proportioned to his family, not to 
his work, was careless of pleasing his 
employer. All distinction was destroyed 
between the idle and the industrious, the 
prudent and the improvident, and the 
result was a general demoralization and 
deterioration of character among the 
labouring class, which, if not immediately 
checked by vigorous measures, must 
speedily produce the most lamentable 
consequences. The mischiefs of this 
abominable practice were universally re- 
cognized. The Bill before the House 
most correctly and wisely proposed to put 
an absolute stop to this practice. Such, 
at least, was the object of the forty-sixth 
clause, as it stood im the printed Bill in 
his hands. The noble Lord, it was true, 
since the Bill had been in Committee, had 
intimated that the Government intended 
to relax this imperative prohibition, He 





was sorry for it. With the hon, member 
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for London, he had always thought that 
clase to be the jewel of the Bill. Tf it 
stood alone, as the only clause in the 
Bill, he should say, that its passing would 
do more to reform the abuses of the Poor- 
laws, than all the rest of the Bill, or any 
other measure that could be devised. If 
the principle of that prohibition were once 
broken in upon—if the allowance system 
were permitted to continue in any form, 
or under any circumstances— he despaired 
of effectual improvement. When they 
came to that clause, he would endeavour 
to persuade the noble Lord to restore it to 
its original stringency. He was quite 
prepared to prove, that it might be done 
with perfect safety. When the allowance 
syste, the main root of all the mischiefs 
of Poor-law administration, was cut off by 
express enactment-—what would remain 
to be done, for the execution of which so 
mueh new machinery was provided by this 
Bill? The great difficulty of those who 
would have to administer the law, would 
thus be, to deal with the able-bodied poor, 
who were now working for private parties, 
having their wages made up from the 
rates, who, when this partial relief was 
adopted, must, in case their families were 
too large to be maintained by the wages 
which their employers were willing or able 
to give them, come with those families 
wholly upon the parish for employment 
and maintenance. It need not be antici- 
pated that the number of able-bodied ap- 
plicants for relief would be increased by 
this change. But their character would 
be entirely reversed. Instead of the single 
men, or men with small families, who 
were now thrown on the parish, because 


{May 26} 





the farmers found it more to their interest 
to employ the men with large familics, 
the latter would be forced to leave their 
places, and come upon the parish, which 


places would be taken by the less-burthened | 


labourers, who would live and support their 
families on the wages which the farmers 
could afford to give. The question was, how 
were these able-bodied labourers, the real 
surplus—those for whose labour there was 
no effective demand, consisting (for the 
most part) of respectable and industrious 
men, the fathers of large families— to be 
disposed of 2. The Poor-law Commission- 


ers, in their Report, recommend that they | 


should be relieved exclusively in well- 
regulated workhouses ? He was sorry to 
say, that this recommendation destroyed 
the confidence he should otherwise have 
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been disposed to place in the wisdom, 


judgment, and sagacity of these learned 


aud eminent Gentlemen. So preposterous 
a recommendation, he could scarcely have 
expected to proceed from some juvenile 
theorist—some raw tyro in political econo- 
my, unacquainted with the state of the 
working classes of England, and the spirit 
or operation of the Poor-laws, but, dis- 
posed to dogmatize on the subject, and 
eager to admiiister some universal mira- 
cle-working specific, to fit all possible 
cases; and earecless of the cost, the in- 


justice, and the danger of applying his 


violent and experimental nostrum. He 
certainly could never have expected such 
a recommendation to proceed trom a body 
of men of science and ability, such as the 
Poor-law Commissioners, and as the result 
of their two years’ study of the subject, 
and their review of the enormous mass of 
evidence which, during that time, they had 
collected from every part of the country. 
Where were the workhouses into which to 
putall theunemploved able-bodied labour. 
ersin the kingdom? As yet there were none 
at all in nine-tenths of the parishes in 
England; and those that existed were 
nearly all full of infirm and impotent poor. 
Workhouses must be built, therefore. The 
whole country must be studded with 
district. workhouses, or rather work-gaols ; 
for their management aud discipline was 
to be precisely similar to that of a pent- 
tentiary or bridewell. These must be 
built for the purpose! Whata scheme! 
What atime it must be before these were 
prepared! Why, long before this was 
accomplished, ether theevils of the Poor- 
laws would have been cured, and the sur- 
plus population, for whom the workhouses 
were built, be got rid of—or the whole 
country would have been convulsed and 
revolutionized! What an expense, too! 
Sut further—wonld it be just, would it be 
right, would it be safe, to refuse relief and 
employment, except in a prison, to all 
those able-bodied men, some of the very 
best and most industrious workmen of the 
kingdom, whose only fault was, that their 
families were very large, which same large 
families had hitherto been required from 
them as the very condition ef their employ- 
mentand relief? After encouraging them 
for years past, to marry and rear large 
families, by the offer of 1s, 6d. a-head per 
week for children—after having actually 
refused employment hitherto to those who 
had not families—-was it just to turn 
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round upon them suddenly and say, “ be- 
cause you have reared these large families, 
you shall now have no work or mainte- 
nance, except you and your families be 
lodged within the walls, and submit to the 
irksome restraint, confinement, and degra- 
dation of a prison, under the name of a 
workhouse?” As the sole mode of reliev- 
ing the able-bodied, this proposition was 
most cruel, unjust, dangerous, and un- 
wise, and not borne out by the facts 
adduced by the Commissioners. He 
had carefully gone through ali the 
cases quoted in the Report as exam- 
ples of dispauperized parishes, upon the 
strength of which the recommendation of 
the Commissioners was grounded. They 
amounted to seventeen in number; and, 
in how many out of the seventeen would 
the Committee suppose, that that prin- 
ciple of the refusal of out-door relief was 
enforced ?—why, only in four out of the 
seventeen. In twelve cases relief and 
work were given out of the workhouse. 
The four cases which alone fell within the 
rule of the Commissioners, were Uley, 
Bingham, Southwell, and Llangaddoch ; 
but what conclusion could be drawn from 
the success of such a system in four insu- 
Jated cases, as to the probability of its 
success, if generally enforced through this 
country? It was quite obvious, that when 
one single parish increased the strictness 
of its conduct towards its poor, it might 
get rid of them, and diminish its rates by 
driving them out into the neighbouring 
and less rigorously-managed parishes—a 
resource which would be wanting if all 
parishes were to adopt the same system of 
rigour. Uley, the great example of the 
success of this system of a workhouse, 
was a case in point. Mr. Cowell, 
the Commissioner, who visited it, gave 
a list of the paupers previously on 
the parish, and the mode in which 
they had been disposed of; and from 
that, it appeared, that more than forty 
heads of families had been driven by the 
system to emigrate either to Canada or to 
parts of England, or had found work in 
neighbouring parishes; but these avenues 
would not have been open to them, if all 
parishes had acted in the same manner as 
Uley. Except these four solitary in- 
stances which proved nothing for or 
against a general system of workhouse re- 
lief; all the other cases of dispauperiza- 
tion quoted by the Commissioners, were 
brought about by other means, chiefly by 
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the discontinuance of the allowance sys- 
tem, and the enforcement of hard work at 
low wages, under strict superintendence. 
This was the principle at Cookham, at 
Swallowfield, at Hatfield, at Welwyn, at 
Leckhampstead, at Turton, at Pultney, at 
Carlisle, at Burghfield, and other places. 
At Ilfracombe, the mere difference of 2d. 
a-day, between the pay of the parish and 
the independent workmen, got rid of all 
able-bodied applicants. When to these 
thirteen cases he added upwards of sixty, 
which were successfully dispauperized, by 
merely stopping the allowances, and ex- 
acting hard work for low pay, without 
resorting to the workhouse :—-when nearly 
one hundred instances of successful im- 
provement, by this simple process, could 
be pointed out, and only four of the costly 
and cruel workhouse schemes, his astonish- 
ment at the recommendation of the Com- 
missioners to enforce, in 15,000 parishes, 
—the severe practice which had hitherto 
been tried in only four, was extreme. 
Their recommendation was the more 
strange, because they themselves, in their 
Report, declare it to be unnecessary. In 
page 262, they said, “it is true that no- 
thing is necessary to arrest the progress 
of pauperism, except that all who receive 
relief from the parish should work for the 
parish exclusively, as hard, and for less 
wages than independent labourers receive. 
Cases, however, will occur, where such 
work cannot be obtained, &c. A work- 
house meets all cases.” To meet a few 
extreme cases, the same severe and costly 
remedy was to be applied to all! And 
yet the Commissioners, in the very same 
page of the Report, actually say, that 
“the bane of all pauper legislation has 
been the legislating for extreme cases.” 
They say this in the same page in which 
they recommend the universal adoption, 
throughout England and Wales, of a 
mode of relief of the most severe, cruel, 
unjust, and perilous kind; which only 
four parishes have hitherto ventured upon, 
and which their own examples and their 
own admissions declare to be quite unne- 
cessary, in ninety-nine cases out of one 
hundred. This was legislating for extreme 
cases with a vengeance. The Bill did not, 
indeed, go the full length of the recom- 
mendation, but it appeared to him to be 
drawn up entirely in the spirit of that 
recommendation. All its provisions pointed 
to the workhouse system, as ultimately to 
be the only mode of relief; more than 
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twenty clauses related solely to the build- 
ing and managing of these workhouses ; 
and moreover, the Bill proposed to give 
the Central Commission the power, if they 
so choose, of limiting relief to the work- 
house the moment the Act had passed. 
Who the Commissioners might be, it was 
impossible to predict ; but it was not easy 
to believe, that better men, if other men, 
would be found to undertake the task than 
some of the late Poor Law Commission- 
ers; and if they should be appointed, or 
men imbued with the same doctrines and 
opinions, was it not to be dreaded that 
they would attempt to carry into execu- 
tion their own recommendation? The 
dread he entertained of the spirit that 
might animate the Commissioners to whom 
such enormous powers were to be in- 
trusted by the Bill, made him hesitate to 
invest them with that most extraordinary 
dictatorship. He was not insensible to 
the advantages of a central and directing 
Board—for guiding, connecting, and ren- 
dering uniform the various local practices 
of Poor-law administration through the 
country. He considered this uniformity 
to be of such extreme importance, that he 
should be willing to concede much to ob- 
tain it. But, in the other clauses of the 
Bill, besides those which created and em- 
powered the Commission, he was struck by 
features of a formidable character. He 
saw phrases employed of a doubtful con- 
struction, but which might, and perhaps 
would, be construed as repealing every 
Statute whatever, concerning relief, or 
at least putting it in the power of the 
Commissioners, or of the guardians of 
parishes to act in direct opposition to 
those statutes, and to nullify them en- 
tirely. He saw multiplied provisions and 
contrivances, to check the expenditure of 
parish money—to prevent the worthless 
and undeserving pauper from imposing 
on the parish. But he saw, as it appear- 
ed to him, all security removed for the 
relief of the deserving pauper. He 
asked this question,—after the Bill was 
passed, what security would remain to 
the poor man in distress? He would 
have none at all. At present he applied 
to the neighbouring justice, who was em- 
powered to order relief, and experience 
had shown that this was ample security ; 
that power was abolished by the Bill, and 
vestries were left to give or refuse relief 
as they pleased. In the case of large towns, 
where the vestry consisted of respect- 
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able persons, their power would not prob- 
ably be abused; but, in the rural dis- 
tricts, where vestries consisted of flinty- 
hearted and bargain-driving farmers, in- 
solvent-struggling men, perhaps, whose 
first and only object was to save their 
pence, and grind down the labouring poor 
in order to hire their labour at the 
cheapest rate,-—to allow such vestries to 
refuse relief altogether to any pauper, 
without appeal, was to annul the Poor- 
laws altogether. In this case it would be 
a contest among such parishes which 
should soonest get rid of their poor, and 
of their rates, by excessive severity. What 
remedy was left to a pauper in such cir- 
cumstances ?—to apply to the Metropo- 
litan Commissioners! He might as well 
be told to apply to the Great Mogul, to 
indict the parish at Quarter Sessions!— 
as well tell him to bring his complaint 
before the Emperor of China! It was 
quite clear, that, to leave the pauper no 
accessible tribunal of appeal, was to de- 
prive him altogether of his security for re- 
lief—of his right to it in a case of real 
distress—a right, be it remembered, which 
he had enjoyed for two centuries and 
a-half—a right, older and stronger, and 
holier by far, because more directly based 
on the first principles of justice, humanity, 
and Christian duty, than the titles to half 
the estates in this kingdom. The Bill 
seemed to him to repeal the 43rd of 
Elizabeth, as well as every succeeding 
Act, and to place the lives and securities 
of the poor of this kingdom at the dis- 
posal of three Commissioners. The 47th 
clause repealed the 36th George 3rd, 
55th George 3rd, and 59th George 3rd ; 
that was to say, all those Acts, or parts 
of those Acts, by which Magistrates were 
empowered to order relief to poor persons 
out of the workhouse. It did not, it was 
true, repeal the 3rd and 4th William and 
Mary, nor any part of the 9th George 
Ist, under both of which justices had 
power to order relief to poor persons, 
though not out of the workhouse; but the 
48th clause of this Bill took away all 
power of ordering relief from every party 
but the guardians, vestries, or boards, in 
parishes having select vestries. There 
would remain, after the passing of this 
Bill in its present shape, a power lodged 
in justices to order relief to poor persons 
only in such parishes as were not joined 
in unions under this Act, and had not 
select vestries; but as the Commissioners 
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would speedily join all parishes in unions, 
when that was done, the power of the 
Magistrates to order relief would cease ; 
and the giving and withholding relief, in 
all cases, would be entirely optional with 
the guardians, vestries, and boards, of 
the parishes or unions. This was a great 
and serious alteration in the machinery of 
the Poor-laws. For nearly 300 years, 
the Justices had had the power to compel 
parishes to relieve their poor. The Sth 
Elizabeth, gave them that power. It was 
confirmed by the 14th, the 39th, and the 
43rd Elizabeth—by the 3rd and 4th 
William and Mary, the 9th George Ist, 
the 36th George 3rd, the 55th and 59th 
George 3rd; and in no case, and at no 
time, repealed or interfered with, except 
by the limitation already adverted to, of 
the 9th George Ist, confining relief to 
workhouses at the discretion of parishes, 
(which limitation was repealed by the 
subsequent Acts, the 36th, 55th, and 
59th George 3rd). [t was now proposed, 
therefore, in an indirect manner, to re- 
move that security which, for more than 
two centuries and a-half, the poor of 
England had enjoyed, and under which 
the country had reaped the advantages of 
freedom from mendicancy and vagrancy,— 
of a tranquillity and security of property 
unexampled in the history of nations. 
And what was it proposed to substitute 
for this ancient, legal, authorized security 
for the existence of the poor? Nothing! 
All that would remain was a power in 
parishes acting through guardians, ves- 
tries, and boards, at their option to relieve 
or not !—they were freed from all com- 
pulsion —for even the Commissioners 
were prohibited from ordering relief by 
their Assistants. The right of the poor 
man to be relieved by his parish was 
effectually taken away by this Bill,—a 
right expressly recognized in words by 
the 9th George Ist and the 36th 


George 3rd; and, in place of it, he 


was left unconditionally, and at the mercy, 
and to the voluntary charity, of his parish, 
or the union of his and other parishes, 
whilst even their voluntary charity was 
liable to be controlled and impeded, and 
forbidden by the Central Commissioners. 
But was that right? Was it just? Was 
it safe? At atime when the vested in- 
terest of worthless pensioners of high rank 
on the public purse was recognized by 
Parliament as a sacred title—was the 
same Parliament prepared to abrogate, at 
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a word, the legal and ancient title of the 
poor to existence ?—a title 300 years old, 
as old, as legal, as fully recognized in 
Acts of Parliament, as the title of the 
wealthiest noble to his estate, and found- 
ed on still more evident principles of jus- 
tice and truth! If so, the title to any 
estate was worth but a very few months’ 
purchase. On these grounds, although he 
had not opposed the appointment of the 
central Commission,—though he did not 
mean to oppose the granting to them 
large discretionary powers for regulating 
and directing the administration of the 
Poor-law,—still he would not consent to 
give them a power to supersede, over- 
ride, nullify, and repeal, by their mere 
breath, every act, fragment, and letter 
of the Poor-laws. Neither would he 
consent, by any other clauses or parts 
of this Bill, to repeal and nullify the 
ancient, equitable, legal right and title 
of the poor to relief in cases of neces- 
sity. Neither would he consent to em- 
power either the Commissioners or Boards 
of Guardians to imprison, without offer- 
ing them any other alternative, all such 
able-bodied poor as_ were prevented, 
through no fault of their own, but the 
pressure of the times, from finding em- 
ployment. In order to secure this much 
at least of what he considered to be 
strictly demanded by right and justice, 
for the poor of the land, he intended to 
move the resolutions he held in his hand. 
He knew, that it was distasteful to many 
to hear of ‘‘ the rights of the poor” to re- 
lief, or their title to be saved from starv- 
ing. Even many most amiable and be- 
nevolent individuals had fallen into the 
error, as he conceived it, of denying the 
existence of any such rights as founded 
in natural justice. That these were some 
of the first and ptimary rights of every 
member of a civilized and law-governed 
community, was, he thought, most easy to 
prove; but it was sufficient for him to 
show the long existence of the legal right 
and title of the poor in this country to 
relief. This, at least, could not be dis- 
puted, because it was expressly stated in 
the letter of repealed Acts of Parliament; 
—had received the sanction of the prac- 
tice of ages, and the express and repeat- 
ed recognition of the highest authorities 
in Courts of Law. This legal right, there- 
fore, could not be denied ; and would the 
House, he asked, refuse to acknowledge 
it, while passing an Act which, without 
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such acknowledgment, went virtually to 
annul it? He put it to the House as 
a matter of policy—the right of the 
poor to relief, being, instead of a thing 
that ought to be spoken of only in a 
whisper, and never recognized in acts, 
nor declared in conversation, a prin- 
ciple, the recognition of which was at 
the very bottom of the right to land- 
ed property, and the corner-stone of 
social order,—whether it would endanger 
all by denying the right of the poor? The 
more openly the right of the poor to ex- 
istence, and consequently to relief, when 
their existence was endangered for want of 
it, was acknowledged, the more certainly 
did they bind the poor to entertain a love 
for the law which protected them, a respect 
for the property on which they were 
allowed a lien in case of urgent necessity; 
—the more certainly would the House 
confirm the tranquillity, peace, and order 
of society, which could not exist where 
the mass of the people had no security 
for their existence. Remove the se- 
curity which the people of England 
had enjoyed for centuries under the 
paternal shade of the Poor-laws; and 
either the just indignation of this class, 
at the shameless contempt shown of 
their legal and ancient rights, would 
speedily bring on a desolating convul- 
sion, uprooting the whole framework 
of society from its foundations ; or if the 
courage and the combination be wanted 
among that class, the country would 
speedily be converted into the same state as 
Ireland, where bands of vagrants wan- 
dered about the country, destroying the 
security of property, driving capital from 
the land, and putting an end to the peace, 
comfort, and happiness of all classes of 
the people. The country would be ex- 
posed to insurrectionary violence, and it 
would be found too late, that, by depriving 
the poor of their rights, the property of 
the rich, as well as their security, would 
be destroyed. There would then come a 
termination to the prosperity and great- 
ness of England. The hon. Gentleman 
concluded, by moving, ‘‘ That it be an 
instruction to the Committee on the Poor- 
laws’ Amendment Bill, to preserve invio- 
late the right, to which the poor of Eng- 
land have been entitled for centuries past 
under various Acts of Parliament, to be 
relieved when in a state of destitution by 
and at the cost of the parishes in which 
they may be legally settled; as well as the 
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right of every individual to receive imme- 
diate relief in the extremity of distress 
from the overseers of the parish in which 
he may happen to be at the time, whe- 
ther having a settlement therein or not.” 

The Speaker intimated to the hon. 
Member, that it was usual to move an in- 
struction only in cases where it was desir- 
ed to enable the Committee to do some- 
thing which it could not do without such 
instruction. In the present instance, it 
was clearly within the power of the Com- 
mittee to carry into effect the objects of 
the proposed instruction; and the hon. 
Member, therefore, need not move it un- 
less he meant to imply a doubt as to the 
Committee properly discharging its duty. 

Mr. Poulett Scrope said, it was far 
from his intention to do anything not 
conformable to the regulations of the 
House, and he would therefore endeavour 
to effect his object by proposing specitic 
clauses on the subject in Committee, or 
on the third reading of the Bill. 

Mr. Robinson expressed his concur- 
rence generally in the sentiments of the 
hon. member for Stroud, and advised him 
to bring up the clauses of which he had 
spoken on the third reading ofthe bill, in 
order that an opportunity for an ample 
discussion of them might be afforded. 

Amendment withdrawn. 

Sir Eardley Wilmot thought the hon. 
Gentleman who had just addressed the 
House was mistaken in saying, that the 
plan was new. A report on the subject 
of the Poor-laws was presented many years 
ago to Parliament, on which Gilbert’s 
bill (22nd George 3rd) was founded. 
With the exception of the establishment 
of the Central Board, the recommenda- 
tions of that Report were precisely similar 
to the enactments of the present Bill, 
the only difference being that its applica- 
tion was voluntary instead of beiig com- 
pulsory. His object in rising, however, 
was to remind the noble Lord (Althorp) 
that he had stated that the Bill before 
the House would have the effect of giving 
telief to the agricultural interest. But he 
was sure that it would not give them 
what their depressed state requited— 
immediate relief; for the clause with re- 
spect to the allowance system was not to 
come into operation until next year, and 
a considerable time must, of course, elapse 
before the new workhouses could be 
built. He thought, however, he could 
suggest a provision, to be incorporated 
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with the present measure, which would 
have the effect of giving immediate relief 
to the agricultural interest. He under- 
stood that the main objection entertained 
to the Bill before the House, was fuunded 
on the entire control which it gave to 
persons not contributing to the support of 
the poor over the funds collected for that 
purpose, neither the rate-payers nor their 
representatives being allowed to interfere 
in their management. He also under- 
stood that the great burthen which pressed 
on the agriculturists was local taxation. 
He would therefore suggest, that as the 
Government proposed to take into their 
own hands, through the commissioners, 
the management of the poor, they should 
also take upon themselves the maintenance 
of the poor. Local taxation would then 
entirely cease, and the poor would be 
supported out of the general taxation of 
the country. He believed, that if his 
proposition were carried into effect, it 
would be attended with beneficial results, 
both in a pecuniary and moral point of 
view; for by relieving the farmer of a 
portion of his burthens, and by promoting 
a feeling of independence and self-esteem 
in the mind of the labourer, it would draw 
more closely those ties which ought for 
ever to bind together the labourer, the 
farmer, and the landowner. 

Mr. Cobbett observed, with no surprise, 
that the hon. Baronet had proposed to 
maintain the poor out of the Consolidated 
Fund. He had always thought it would 
come to this. One step further the hon. 
Baronet might go, and one only, and that 
was, to charge the Government with the 
keeping of all the people. When the 
hon. Baronet talked of local taxation, he 
seemed to think, that the farmer paid the 
rates out of his own pocket, out of some 
store; but it was no such thing. He paid 
the rates out of the price of his wheat and 
corn that he carried. to market. The 
farmer paid no more of the rates than 
other people, and he would be no more 
relieved than other people by the system 
that the hon. Baronet recommended. 
The Poor-rates were already diffused all 
over the country, and the farmer’s rates 
were paid by those who consumed the 
produce of his farm. In many respects 
the present Bill could not be carried into 
effect, and therefore, in passing it, the 
House would in fact be passing no law at 
all. Ifthe Bill could reduce the amount 


of rates, that, at least, must be a work of 
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time, and the expenses of erecting work- 
houses in the first instance would be very 
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great. He was glad to hear the hon. 
member for Stroud contend for the rights 
of the poor. Those rights ought to be 
the basis of the Bill itself, and it ought to 
recognise those rights. The hon. member 
for Marylebone had said, that what the 
poor received of their parishes was of the 
nature of alms or charity, but everybody 
knew or ought to know, that the right of 
the English poor to relief in cases of 
indigence was as sound and as good a 
right as that of any gentleman or noble- 
man to the possession of his lands. It 
was their right by law, founded in nature 
and on the principles of civil society ; and 
if this were not a right, what right, then, 
had they to call on the poor to become 
militiamen to defend their estates, those 
lands on which they could not come for 
relief, even in cases of starvation? A 
noble Lord in another place had said, that 
he would bring in a Bill to alter the Poor- 
laws; but, after a Session or two had 
passed, he thought it prudent to appoint 
a Poor-law Commission, and this was the 
history of the present Bill. That noble 
Lord had said, that the principles of 
Malthus were sound and just, and that he 
would defend them to the utmost extent. 
Now, what were the principles of Malthus, 
but to deny relief to the poor altogether ? 
Malthus had proposed that an Act should 
pass saying, that if the poor married after 
the passing of that Act, the consequences 
should be entirely their own. He said to 
the poor, “ There is no relief for you, no 
relief at all; at nature’s board there is no 
seat for you.” It was imprudent in him 
to refer to the law of nature. If he told 
the poor to rely on nature, the poor had 
strength, they had power, they would take, 
and would not go to ask relief from parish 
officers. They would go and take the 
nearest to their hands, and all that they 
liked the best. The law of England had 
said, that ifa man were in want of food, 
or the means of sustaining life, he had a 
right to take it wherever he could find it. 
Gentlemen might laugh, but he said again, 
that it was the law of England. Black- 
stone and Hale contended, that men in 
England had no right to take the property 
of others under any circumstances. They 
had quoted civilians to show, that men in 
a state of destitution, in want of suste- 
nance, had a right to seize it wherever 
they could lay hands upon it; but then 
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they maintained that, in England, no such 
right could exist, because parish officers 
were always at hand to afford relief. If 
parish officers, therefore, were not at 
hand, the right of nature to take would 
return. Gentlemen were angry with the 
poor because the Poor-rates were so high; 
but had they a right to call on the poor 
to defend their estates whilst they were 
told that even whilst starving they had no 
right torelief? By the present Bill three 
extraordinary gentlemen, perhaps from 
Scotland—perhaps, for what he knew, 
from Hanover—were to take the manage- 
ment of the poor from the hands of the 
gentry, and to destroy the powers of the 
local magistracy. Where was there any 
limit to the powers of the Commission- 
ers? These Commissioners were to say, 
that relief was to be denied to labouring 
men, unless they were placed within the 
walls of a workhouse. Suppose a hard- 
working, honest man was to break his leg 
in his master’s service, would they take 
that man from his wife and children, from 
his little cottage, and put him into a work- 
house? If they passed such a Bill he did 
not believe, that the Lords could be brought 
to pass it. But the poor had ailments of 
various sorts, and great numbers, before 
the age of forty, were victims to the 
rheumatism. Were such men to be taken 
to the workhouse? No; he did not be- 
lieve, that the noble Lord could intend any 
thing of the sort, and such a law never 
could be carried into execution. 

Lord Althorp denied, that the poor had 
a right to seize upon the property of others 
to supply their wants. All the rights the 
poor now possessed were preserved to 
them by the present Bill, and the objec- 
tions to the Bill on that ground were un- 
founded. The Bill did not, as had been 
erroneously represented, go to the extent 
of saying that no relief should be given 
out of the workhouse. The object of the 
Bill was to bring the law back to what it 
was originally, and what it ought to be; 
but it was by no means the wish of his 
Majesty’s Government to have the Poor- 
laws done away with. 

Mr. Thomas Attwood did not concur 
with the noble Lord, that the Poor-laws 
were an evil, as the noble Lord had de- 
scribed them. He agreed with the hon. 
member for Oldham, that the laws of na- 
ture and the laws of England were identi- 
cal, and that every man had a right to live 
by the fruits of his honest labour. The 
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man who applied himself to honest labour, 
and by that means was willing and able 
to earn his bread, had a better right to 
support than the noble Lord had to the 
hat on his head, or the coat on his back. 
It was not the pressure of the Poor-laws 
that was so oppressive and burthensome 
on the people. No; it was the cursed 
Currency Bill, which was nothing less than 
a barefaced fraud upon the country. The 
interest of the National Debt was more 
than six times a greater burthen on the 
country than the Poor-laws. For his part 
he had never yet heard out of that House 
a single complaint against the Poor-laws 
in his life. He would repeat that he never 
had. In his own parish, at Birmingham, 
although he never interfered in parish 
matters, he knew that they came last year 
to a resolution to do away with the work- 
house altogether, as a more expensive 
mode of providing for the support of the 
poor than paying them out of doors. It 
was found that 2s. 6d. given to afford out- 
of-door relief went further than 4s. would 
go in the workhouse. The whole of the 
Bill he looked upon as founded in error, 
and the details were so monstrous that he 
was convinced the whole power of Parlia- 
ment would never be able to carry it into 
effect. 

The House went into Committee. 

The 13th Clause having been read, 
which provides, that the power of afford- 
ing relief to the poor shall be placed in 
the hands of the Commissioners, 

Colonel Torrens rose to bring forward 
an Amendment to that clause of which he 
had given notice. He considered that the 
principle on which his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and that House would be disposed 
to legislate on the subject at present 
under discussion was, that the local au- 
thorities of the country should have their 
powers as little infringed upon as possible. 
The noble Lord admitted that, and had 
declared, that he was not disposed to give 
one iota more of power to the Commis- 
sioners than was necessary to carry into 
effect the provisions of the Bill. He 
would show, that the Commissioners ought 
not to have the power to frame rules and 
regulations without the consent of the 
parochial authorities, or of the rate-payers 
of the parish; and he was sure, that the 
Amendment he was about to propose 
would tend to increase rather than to 
diminish the efficacy of the Central Board. 
There was nothing in the Bill to carry it 
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into effect, and his Amendment would go 
to remedy that defect in the most satis- 
factory manner. If the Commissioners, 
instead of being nine in number, were 
multiplied to nine times nine, it would be 
impossible for them to carry the Bill into 
effect in all the parishes of the kingdom, 
without the aid of the local authorities; 
and the only way in which the cordial as- 
sistance of the local authorities could be 
hoped for would be, to give them the 
power of co-operating with the Commis- | 
sioners in making rules and regulations | 
for the government of their respective 
parishes. They would then be more ready 
to give effect to the provisions of the Bill 
than if they were forced to agree to the 
arbitrary regulations of the Commissioners 
alone.” In all those parishes where the | 
affairs were already well managed and | 
good regulations established, the Commis- | 
sioners would not be disposed to act at | 
all, or to extend their interference ; but 
in those parishes where bad management 
was notorious, and where the rates had 
been increased, even on the rack-rent, it 
must be admitted by all, that some inter- 
ference was absolutely necessary, for other- 
wise the whole property of those parishes 
would be swallowed up by the poor-rates 
at no very distant time. The best way to 
correct the evil of such mismanagement 
would be to have all orders and regulations 
brought into operation with the concur- 
rence of the local authorities and the volun- 
tary act of the rate-payers themselves. 
Thus, only, in his judgment, could the law 
under this Bill be wisely and justly admin- 
istered. The amendment would further 
provide, that in all the badly-regulated 
parishes, if the local authorities refused 
for twelve months to aid the Commission- 
ers in framing new orders and rules, and 
thus obstructed the working of the Bill, 
it would be in the power of the Commis- 
sioners to apply to Parliament, on the 
petition of the majority of the rate-payers 
of each parish, for a specific Act to en- 
force the provisions of the Bill; so that, 
in the end, the result sought for would be 
the same; but this proceeding would have 
the satisfactory effect of reconciling the 
minds of the people to the changes made 
in the law. He also intended, that peti- 
tioners should be heard by counsel, if they 
thought fit, on any application to Parlia- 
ment, for a constraining Act, so that no | 
rules or regulations should be forced upon, | 
them without a full hearing being given to ! 
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their objections against them. It might be 
urged as an objection to part of his amend- 
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/ment, that it went to the possible enact- 
-ment of 16,000 Acts of Parliament, one 


for each parish in England. This was, 
however, an erroneous view of the case, for 
8,000 parishes, half of the list, must be 
struck out, and, of the other half, he did 


not think that many would be found to 


resist pertinaciously the forming proper 
regulations for the management of their 
affairs; so that, in fact, very few Acts 
would be found necessary ; and, moreover, 
if this were found to be an inconvenience, 
it would be very easy to lump several 
parishes into one Act. But, even sup- 


posing that some inconvenience were to 
arise, what would that be as compared 


with the great advantage of popularizing 
the Bill, and framing it so as to work 
with the aid and concurrence of the people 
for whom it was intended? A good sys- 
tem of local government he looked upon 
to be the perfection of all government; 
for if the various branches of the body 
politic were not kept in a wholesome and 
well-regulated state, it would not be pos- 
sible to preserve, for any length of time, 
the vital principle unimpaired. As he was 
desirous, therefore, to interfere as little as 
possible with the influence which the local 
authorities of the country ought to possess, 
he should propose, as an amendment, 
‘That no rules or regulations, framed 
by the Commissioners, should be binding 
on any parish without the concurrence of 
the majority of the rate-payers.” 

The Chairman: The Committee has 
not come to the part of the clause when 
the amendment or amendments of the hon. 
and gallant Member can be submitted 
to the Committee. 

Colonel Torrens, on this representation, 
postponed his Amendment, and a length- 
ened conversation took place on the clause. 
All which seemed important is preserved in 
the following passages : 

Mr. Godson must protest against the 
power given to the Commissioners by this 
clause as perfectly monstrous. It gave 
them the power of making and unmaking 
laws at their pleasure. He thought that 


the powers given to the Commissioners 
would be much limited by letting the 
‘clause run, “ the administration of the 
_ laws for the relief of the poor,” instead of 
administration of relief to the poor.” 

Sir James Scarlett objected to the word- 
It was so obscurely 


“cc 


ing of the clause. 
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drawn up, that it must involve the coun- 
try in endless confusion and _ litigation. 
Why should the House delegate to un- 
known Commissioners the power of making 
laws, which hitherto it had exercised it- 
self. If the Commissioners were to make 
rules and regulations contrary to the exist- 
ing laws, there was no court of appeal to 
which any of his Majesty’s subjects could 
apply for redress. Suppose they were to 
make regulations contrary to the 43rd_ of 
Elizabeth, the 17th of George 2nd, or any 
other act, local or general, under the 
existing law, a certeorarit might be moved 
for inthe King’s Bench ; and if the regula- 
tions were illegal, the court would have no 
hesitation about quashing them. But, by 
this Bill, the power of moving for a certio- 
rart wastaken away, and thesubject was left 
with no mode of obtaining redress, except 
by a direct appeal to that House. He 
contended, that the Legislature ought not 
to be called upon to explain the law; 
that was a duty which belonged to the 
judicial, and not to the executive govern- 
ment. He put it to the noble Lord dis- 
tinctly thus :—“ Is it the intention of the 
Government to give these Commissioners 
the power of making and unmaking 
laws?” If it were, let the House know 
it at once, and then he should be prepared 
to oppose the Bill. But if such were not 
the intention of the Government, let the 
clause be so worded, as to make that in- 
tention clear. 

Lord Althorp said, that there was no 
intention of giving the Commissioners 
powers either to make new, or to alter the 
existing laws. 

Mr. Charles Buller expressed a hope, 
that the noble Lord would assure the 
Committee, that the Commissioners should 
not be hampered in dealing generally with 
this subject by the regulations or acts pre- 


vailing in certain local districts. Did the 
hon. and learned member for Norwich 


mean to say, that this clause gave the 
Commissioners the power of dispensing 
with the laws? Any lawyer who said so 
might understand the law, but certainly 
could not understand the English lan- 
guage. The words of the clause only 
gave the Commissioners the power of ad- 
ministering the existing laws of England. 

Colonel Evans complained of the man- 
ner in which the noble Lord was conduct- 





ing this Bill. It was impossible to learn | 
what the noble Lord meant to do with | 
any clause, ‘This Bill repealed 200 Acts | 
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of Parliament. He stated positively, that 
this clause gave the Commissioners power 
to interfere with various local Acts, and to 
repeal all the select vestries which were 
established at present. 

Mr. Bonham Carter said, there were 
provisions in this Act which enabled 
the Commissioners to deal with certain 
laws—local Acts, for instance; but the 
question was, whether the Commissioners 
were to have the power of abrogating the 
acts of the Legislature. It appeared to 
him, that the Commissioners were not 
authorised to exercise any such power, 
but that there were parts of the Bill by 
which they might deal with private Acts. 

Lord Althorp observed, that the clause 
gave the Commissioners power to suspend, 
alter, or rescind rules, orders, and regu- 
lations, for the management of the poor, 
and for the administration of the laws for 
their relief; and, in another clause, it was 
provided, that by-laws made under any 
local Act were to be subject to the con- 
firmation of the Board. Now, he intended 
to leave out the latter words, so that the 
powers of the Commissioners would be 
confined to making or altering rules for 
the management and relief of the poor, 
and not extend to “ any local Act,” as 
specified in the sixteenth clause. 

The Solicitor General said, it was com- 
plained, that no sufficient remedy was 
afforded for any violation of the law under 
this Act; but it appeared to him, that the 
Bill itself provided every possible precau- 
tion against violations of the law, espe- 
cially when it was considered that all 
rules must be submitted to the Secretary 
of State, and afterwards to Parliament. 
With reference to what had fallen from 
the hon. and learned member for Norwich, 
he maintained, that the object of the pre- 
sent clause was to give the Commissioners 
power to make rules for the relief of the 
poor, and the power which they were to 
exercise was particularly specified. Where 
existing Acts were to be interfered with, 
a specific power was given for that pur- 
pose ; and therefore the present clause did 
not convey a general power. Much of the 
evil that existed in the administration of 
the Poor-laws, consisted in discretionary 
departures from the provisions of the law. 
The object of this measure was, to remedy 
the evils, and substitute one general 
authority for all the existing local an- 
thorities. 

Sir Willkam Horne said, that it was the 
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duty of Parliament to take care that the 
principle of the Poor-laws should not 
only be set right, and adjusted on satis- 
factory grounds, but that the execution 
and administration of the law should be 
placed on a good footing. The present 
clause was one of the highest importance, 
and it was extremely desirable to ascer- 
tain unequivocally what interpretation was 
to be put on the first paragraph of this 
most important clause. The question was, 
whether the Bill gave the Commissioners 
a legislative, or only judicial and adminis- 
trative power? He thought it could not 
be seriously intended to give them a legis- 
lative power—if not, the Bill could only 
confer a judicial or administrative author- 
ity. But was it not against all precedent, 
and contrary to common sense, to give to 
those who were to execute the laws 
powers couched in language so loose and 
indeterminate, that it was difficult to as- 
certain what was the actual intention of 
the legislature ? The subject was evidently 
involved in difficulty, owing to the word- 
ing of the clause, but it was the duty of 
the House to take care to render its lan- 
guage soclear, that noadministrative power 
should be able to plead the excuse of doubt 
or ambiguity for its possible ignorance or 
deviation from the law. He begged the 
attention of the Committee to the clause, 
which ran in these terms :—‘‘ And be it 
further enacted, that from and after the 
passing of this Act, the administration of 
relief to the poor throughout England and 
Wales shall be subject to the direction 
and control of the said Commissioners.” 
A question was asked, whether this power 
was meant to be confined to the adminis- 
tration of relief to the poor; to which 
question no direct answer was given, from 
which he inferred that it was not conve- 
nient to give such an answer. If the 
meaning of the Act was, that the Com- 
missioners should be only empowered to 
administer the Poor-laws, why not state 
the fact in express terms? It should not 
be left to a Court of Justice hereafter to 
define the meaning of the Act and the 
powers of the Commissioners. The diffi- 
culty should not be left to be remedied by 
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framed that all parties could understand 
it. He thought it was absolutely neces- 
sary, if the first paragraph of this clause 
was to be allowed to stand, that the House 
should define the power conferred by it in 
language which could be generally under- 
stood. If objections were made to alter- 
ing the paragraph, it would be better to 
take it out altogether. Unless some such 
course were taken, the measure, instead 
of being useful to the public, would be 
attended with the utmost uncertainty and 
confusion; a matter which was of the 
more consequence as it related to a sub- 
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ject so important, and to a new jurisdic- 


tion, over which nobody but Parliament 
itself could exercise any efficient control. 

Sir James Scarlett suggested, that 
words shouid be added to make the Com- 
missioners act according to the existing 
laws. 

Lord Althorp observed, that the words 
of the clause stated, that the administra- 
tion of the relief of the poor remaining in 
the hands in which it was placed at pre- 
sent should be subject to the control of 
the Commissioners. It was the principle 
of the Bill that the administration of the 
relief of the poor should be under the 
control of the Commissioners; but it was 
not the principle of the Bill that they 
should administer the law themselves. He 
did not mean that the clause should give 
them a legislative power further than the 
Bill specifically stated it to be given them. 
He should have no objection to the intro- 
duction of words to the effect suggested 
by the hon. and learned member for Nor- 
wich, 

Viscount Howick said, that there was a 
very simple mode of proceeding if any 


irule made by the Commissioners were 
considered of an improper nature, namely, 


| a petition to the Privy Council. 


It was 
no new thing for the Privy Council to 


exercise a judicial control over rules and 


regulations of a similar nature. When it 
was considered, that the power of the 
Commissioners would be subject also to 


_the further control of Parliament, he 


those to whom was merely intrusted an | 
contained no provision empowering partics 


administrative power, which, as he con- 


ceived, must be all that it was intended to | 


confer upon the Commissioners. 


It was | 


due to the public (if the House did not 
mean to give the Board a power beyond © 


the law) that the clause should be so 


thought there was a sufficient security for 
the propriety of their regulations. 
Mr. Godson observed, that the Bill 


to appeal to the Privy Council. 

Viscount Howick said, that no such 
provision was necessary. As the King in 
Council was to give force to the rules and 


, regulations of the Commissioners, it was 
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competent to any person who felt aggriev- 
ed by them to appeal against them. 

Mr. Clay said, he had no doubt that 
the declarations made by the noble Lord 
(Lord Althorp) would be satisfactory to 
the public—namely, that the Commission- 
ers were not to possess a legislative power 
to abrogate any law which was not speci- 
fically repealed by the Act, and that the 
only power really transferred to them, was 
that now exercised by the local Magis- 
tracy. With respect to the Amendment, 
he would remind the Committee that they 
were legislating for overseers, and persons 
of not very cultivated minds, and therefore 
it would be well that the Act were made ex- 
plicit and intelligible. He could see harm 
in the introduction of the word proposed. 
With respect to the power of appeal to 
the Privy Council, it was very well that 
such a power should exist; but it would 
be better to frame the law so that it would 
not be necessary to have recourse to it. 

Mr. Halcombe contended, that Gentle- 
men had not defined what they meant by 
legislative powers, or precisely limited the 
authority of the Commissioners. They 
only declared, that the Board should not 
abrogate or change existing laws; but he 
submitted, that it was not precluded from 
making new laws relative to the education 
of the children of the poor, in reference to 
emigration, or upon any subject which 
did not come within the range of existing 
Statutes. This being the case, the Com- 
missioners would have the power of fram- 
ing such laws as were not in contravention 
of existing Acts, but which new regula- 
tions or laws would, nevertheless, be bind- 
ing on the poor, though not made by Par- 
liament. 

Mr. Jervis was surprised that the noble 
Lord, and the hon. and learned member 
for Malton, who disclaimed any intention 
of conferring on the Commissioners a 
power to abrogate existing laws or frame 
new ones, should hesitate about rendering 
the clause distinct and explicit on that 
subject. 

The Amendment proposed by Sir James 
Scarlett, limiting the powers of the Com- 
missioners to act according to existing 
laws, was agreed to. 

The Amendment above-mentioned, 
moved by Colonel Torrens, and then post- 
poned, was put to the vote, and read as 
follows :—* That the rules, orders, and 
regulations issued by the Commissioners 
shall not take effect ‘in any parish, unless 
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the same shall be approved of by the 
majority of the owners of property or rate- 
payers in the said parish ; provided always 
that if two-thirds of the rate-payers and 
owners of property ina parish shall fortwelve 
months continue to disallow the rules and 
regulations proposed by the Commission- 
ers, the Law Officers of the Crown shall 
be directed to bring in a Special Bill to 
enforce the said rules and regulations in 
the said dissenting parishes; and that the 
said dissenting parishes shall be allow- 
ed to be heard by counsel in support of 
their objections.” 


Lord Althorp observed, that one great 
object of the present Bill was, to introduce 
a new and altered mode of managing the 
poor in the various parishes throughout 
the country, but if the Amendment pro- 
posed by the hon. Gentleman—nainely, 
that no alteration should be introduced, 
unless approved of by the different parishes 
where it was to take effect~should be 
adopted, the effect of it would be to leave 
them precisely in the state in which they 
were at present. The present mode of 
managing the poor was, it was obvious, 
adopted in all parishes according to the 
choice, the very ill-advised choice, he 
thought, in many instances, of such pa- 
rishes. The result, therefore, of such an 
Amendment as the present was, that it 
would entirely abrogate the provisions of 
the present Bill, for if it were left to 
parishes to adopt it, they of course would 
adhere to their present, in many cases 
(such as in the south of England), most 
ill-advised system of managing the poor. 
The second portion of the hon. Member's 
Amendment enacted, that in case parishes 
did not adopt the rules, Bills for enforcing 
the same should be brought in by the 
Law Officers of the Crown. He knew of 
no similar provision ever before contained 
in an Act of Parliament, and, if it were to 
be introduced, the hon. Member ought to 
go further, and say, that Parliament 
should pass such Bills. 

Lord Sandon said, that though he ob-« 


jected to many of the powers proposed to 


be given to the Central Board, he could not 
assent to an Amendment that would strike 
radically at the whole principle of the Bill. 
Colonel Vorrens said, that the noble 
Lord had declared that the adoption of this 
amendment would destroy the opera- 
tion of the Bill; but, if fairly viewed, it 
would be seen, that it would have no such 
effect. The noble Lord admitted, that pa- 
2X 
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rishes in the north of England were well 
administered, and did not require this Bill ; 
but then, the noble Lord added, that the 
parishes in the south of England were not 
well administered, and that they would 
not adopt the rules proposed by the Com- 
missioners. Now, surely, if the Commis- 
sioners should propose rules, that experience 
had proved had worked advantageously in 
diminishing the rates elsewhere, it was but 
right to assume that the parishes in the 
south of England would adopt them. He 
(Colonel Torrens) entirely approved of the 
principle of the Bill; but he thought that 
the working of it should be more connected 
with popular co-operation, in order to re- 
move the existing jealousy and apprehen- 
sion on the subject. An alteration im the 
Bill to that efleet would remove the jea- 
lousy which was entertaimed with regard 
to it, especially in the large towns. If 
popular rights were more respected in the 
Bill, he was sure that the measure would 
be approved of by the country at large. 

The Amendment was negatived, 

On the remainder of the clause being 
put, 

Sir James Scarlell obiected to conferring 
upon the Commissioners such great powers 
as were contained in the provisions of the 
Bill, without the cheek which would be 
afforded by the continuance of the power 
to issue writs of certiorari to remove any 
decision under the rules, orders, or regula- 
tions of the Commissioners into a Court of 
Reeord, with a view to a legal adjudication. 
‘The power intrusted by this Bill to the 
proposed Commissioners was inimite, and 
it was possible that rules, orders, ov regula- 
tions might be issued by that bedy which 
would, when brought into operation, be 
inconsistent with the existing laws. The 
only eheck or remedy against such incon- 
sistencies was by the removal by writ of 
certiorari of the proceedings inte the Court of 
King’s Bench—a tribunal which reeulated 
the proceedings of all courts of inferior 
jurisdiction, Such juristiction over the 
nets of these Commissioners ought to be 
preserved, or there would be no security to 
parties most deeply interested. Conceiving 
that such power would be well reserved to 
the Court of King’s Bench, he should move 
that the words at the latter end of the 
clause, “that no general rule, order, or re- 
gulation shall be removed or removable by 
writ of certiorari or otherwise into any of 
his Majesty's Courts of Record be omitted. 

Lord Althorp was understood to eonetur 
with the hon. and learned Gentleman that 
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it would be most advantageous that a con- 
trolling power should exist upon points of 
law, but in the present case he thought 
great inconvenience might arise from the 
recourse to writsof certiorari. ‘To remedy 
such inconveniences the words at the end of 
the clause had been inserted, heeause the 
rules of the Commissioners were not in- 
tended to apply to individual parishes, but 
to regulate the proceedings of all the 
parishes in England and Wales. This had 
heen done to meet the apprehensions that 
scarcely a single rule or order could be 
published without some individual parish 
applying for a writ of cerliorart against it, 

Sir Uhomas Freemanile said, that if it 
could be thought that any rule would be 
made by the Conmnissioners which would 
eall for a writ of certiorari, it was proper 
for the Legislature to stop before it con- 
ferred the power to make these rules and 
orders. It appeared to him, that all infe- 
rior officers, whether belonging to muni- 
cipal or other corporations, ought to be 
amenable for their acts to the authority of 
a jurisdiction such as the Court of King’s 
Bench. In the present case, though it was 
true that the rules, &c., were to be sub- 
mitted to the Privy Council before brought 
into operation, yet the time allowed be- 
tween their publication and being brought 
into force was insufficient to put the public, 
most to be affected with their details or 
provisions, on their guard. Under such 
circumstanees, he contended, that the writ 
of certiorari: should be still open to the 
parties aggrieved or otherwise. 

Lord Alihorp said, that the snggestion 
of the hon. and learned member for Nor- 
wich was of weight and deserving consider- 
ation, and he should wish it to be post- 
poned. At the same time he thought the 
difficulties which had been suggested would 
be met by the insertion of a clause he pro- 
posed to move, that all rules, orders, and 
regulations issued and published by the 
Commissioners, should be preseuted by one 
of the Seeretarics of State to both Hotises 
of Parliament within one weck from the 
commencement of cach Session. 

Amendment withdrawn, and the clause 
as amended with the reservation of the 
concluding sentence, agreed to. 

The other Clauses to the 19th with verbal 
amendments, were agreed to, 

On Clause 19 being put from the Chair, 

Sir Sannuel Whalley objected to the 


power proposed to be given by it to the 
Commissioners, to expend a tenth of the 
parish funds whether the parishes liked 
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it or not. That would give them an un-{ Baring, F. T. Martin, J. 
controlled power over nearly 1,000,0002. | Brotherton, J. O’Connvell, M. 
He objected also to the large sums which Bowes, . : Orde, W. II. 

. * ; : ots . am : > Bulteel, JE. Pease, J. 
might be levied in particular parishes under Divett. E Peter W 
this clause, and maintained, that there was “regs i. Pelham, Hon. C. A. 
not a parish in the country which had not | Dundas, Capt. Parker, J. 
some building already erected that would | Ebrington, Viscount Parrott, J. 
answer the purposes of a workhouse. His, W. Potter, R 

Lord Althorp was willing to remove that | Elliot, Capt. Romilly, J. 
objection of the hon. Member which re- | lenton, J, Rippon, C. 
lated to the amount of money to be levied | Finn, W.P. Ruthven, [. 
in any particular parish, by limiting the Fergusson, ¢  f eae D. 
amount to 501, where a tenth of the an- Grant, Rt. Hon. C Sandon, Lord 

‘ Gisborne, 'T. Stuart, Lord D. 
nual rate would exceed that sum. Where] (cane. 'P Sasett, © 
it did not go beyond that amount, a tenth | Godson, R. Torrens, Cod: 
of the annual rate would of course be levied. | fJowiek, Lord ‘Thompson, W. 
With regard to the powers to make alter-| Hodges, T. L. Tower, C. T. 
ations in workhouses given to the Com-} Hutt, W. Wason, Rt. 
missioners, they would not im most cases be | Hawes, B._ Walter, J. 
applied beyond putting a lock on a door, Handley, W. F. Williams, Colonel 
or perhaps building up a small wall, or in- yee, W. IL. Wallace, RK. 
foward, P. HL. Wall, C. B. 


“urring some other trifling expense of that 4 : : Magis? 
une ers, Jerningham, H. V. S. Wood, G. W. 


kind. He trusted the hon. Member would | yo 0-07) Youus, G: ¥ 
. . . . . So ate La . . 
not obstinately resist the power of making King, EK. B. woken: 
such alterations being given to the Come} Langdale, Hon. C. Tooke, W. 
MIssioOncrs. Maberly, Col. Grant, Rt. Hon. R. 
Clause, with Amendinents agreed to as <class 


was the 20th clause. The House resumed, 


the Committee to sit again. HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, May 27, 1854. 


Jewiso Cryin Disapriities BIL. | Minutes. ] Petitions presented. By the Duke of Hamiton> 
Mr. Robert Grant moved the Order of the from Perth, against the Abjuration Oath ; also against the 


" - z ere er Pe , Exclusive Privileges of Corporations ; also for an Alter- 
Day for the House to resolve itseli into ¢ ation in the Bankrupt Law (Seotland).—By the Earl of 


Committee on the Jewish Civil Disabilities CaMPeERDOWN, from Callender, against the present System 
311. of Chureh Patronage in Seotland.—By the Marquess of 

. Yumma Rruce thonel ie ee eee LANspown, the Earl of WincuiLska, and Lord BExLEey, 
F Mr. Cumming Bruce thought It very from several Places,—for Protection to the Established 
improper to proceed with such an import- | Chureh.—By the Earl of Durnam, from East Kent, 
ant measure at that late hour, and he | against Tithes—By Lord Surrietp and Earl Fira- 


J} ce a . . = ie ae WILL{AM, from South Erpingham, and the Metropolis,— 
should ay oe oe amendment, that the against the Corn Laws.—By the Duke of GLoucesTER 





House do now adjourn. and Lord BExLEY,—from several Places,—against the 
Mr. Hardy supported the Amendment, Claims of the Dissenters.—By the Dukes of GLoucesTeR 

4 s ° F WELLINGTON, the Ma sss of LONDONDERRY, Lord 

and declared that, consistently with the | 2” W*tuneron, the Marquess of Loxpoxperry, Lor 
a 3 i ag, Bexctey, and the Bishop of Licrrien.p, from several 

duty which he owed to his God, he never aces,—against the Admission of Dissenters to the Uni 


would consent to advance these to piaces of versities.—By Lord Lytrvi.gron, from Yardley, for the 
aio fs ; Better Chservance of the Lord’s Day. 
dignity and honour who niaintained, that a a 


the religion he professed wasn imposture. es 4 
TI 5 ar hig hee: : I'uxe Russian Amsassapor.| The Mar- 
1¢@ House divided on the Amendment 


a : . ee sealer rae guess of Londonderry, im rising to give 
—Ayes 7; Novs 63: Majority 56. toed ‘ o 5 
. . : | notice, that, on Monday next, he would call 





The Biil then went through the Com- | F , igs : 

‘idea, | the attention of the House, and particularly 
lof his Majesty’s Government, to the state 

List of the Aves. lof British relations with the Court of St. 

Agnew, Sir A. Plumctre, J.P. | Petersburgh, which had been left for so 
Forster, C. Willoughby, Sir Tl. | long a time without any representative of 
Hughes, Hf, TELLERS, | the Crown of this count y, wished to state, 
Ingham, Rt. Hardy, J. that he thought it necessary that some 
Nicholl, J. Brace, C. }explanation of so singular a cireamstance 
List of the Novs. | should be given. It was, he believed, in 
Aglionby, UH. A, Haines, FE. ; August, 1892, that Lord Hevtesbury was 
Blackburne, J. Bernal, i. removed from that embassy. In October, 


Blake, M, J, tarocklehurst, J 11852, Sie Stratford Canning was appointed 
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his successor, but, up to the present period, 
he had not repaired to his station, and his 
Majesty had had no fit representative at 
St. Petersburgh. He thought the present 
moment a proper opportunity for directing 
attention to the subject, in consequence of 
the recal, of which he had heard with the 
deepest regret, of an individual, who for 
five-and-twenty years had discharged the 
diplomatic functions attached to the post of 
Ambassador from the Court of St. Peters- 
burgh to this country with exemplary 
fidelity, ability, and satisfaction to all with 
whom he held intercourse. No one, he 
felt satisfied, was more competent adequately 
to discharge the duties of the laborious 
and responsible office he filled. Upon 
what grounds, whether of etiquctte or 
otherwise, his Imperial Majesty had thought 
fit to recal that illustrious individual, it was 
not for him to inquire; but he should 
certainly think himself justified in asking 
the noble Earl opposite why, our Am- 
bassador having been recalled from the 
Court of St. Petersburgh, another of equal 
rank was not sent as the representative of 
his Majesty at that Court. 

Earl Grey said, with reference to the 
observations of the noble Marquess upon 
the character of the illustrious individual 
to whom he had alluded, every feeling of 
duty, and every private sentiment, respect- 
ing that individual called upon him to 
declare his entire concurrence in what had 
fallen from the noble Marquess. He con- 
curred most sincerely in every word he had 
suid. The immediate cause of his recal 
was his appointment to a situation of con- 
siderable trust and distinction. But, what- 
ever the cause, he assured the noble Mar- 
quess, that no one could feel more regret at 
the circumstance than he did. In the course 
of his transactions in business with that 
illustrious individual, he had had oppor- 
tunities of knowing how much advantage 
attended his presence here. Sure he was, 
that his continuance would have promoted 
the satisfactory settlement of those questions 
of, he might say, tremendous importance, 
which yet remain to be arranged. 


Sir Joun Camppetu.] The Marquess 
of Londonderry took the opportunity, on 
presenting several Petitions to the House, 
of calling attention to the papers which 
had been laid upon the Table of the House 
with reference to the case of Sir John Cainp- 
bell. It appeared, that since he had lately 
drawn attention to the case of that gallaut 
Officer, his Majesty’s Government, having 
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let the matter sleep for nearly four months, 
had suddenly interested themselves respect. 
ing him. A communication had been made 
on the part of his Majesty’s Government to 
the government of Don Pedro in Portugal 
on behalf of that Officer. Under these 
circumstances he had no wish to proceed 
further upon the papers for which he had 
moved. His sole object was, to obtain some 
interference on his behalf on the part of his 
Majesty’s Government, and in that he had 
succeeded. He trusted, that the answer to 
the communication made would be im- 
parted to that House, and that it would 
come before the Session was over. Before 
he quitted the subject, he could not help 
remarking upon the absence of Sir George 
Shee’s Letter from the papers laid on the 
Table by the Government. That Letter 
was, he believed, most favourable to Sir 
John Campbell, and its absence appeared 
to him to indicate a spirit on the part of his 
Majesty’s Government against Sir John 
Campbell by no means satisfactory. Having 
achieved two important points, he should 
not press the matter further for the present. 
The first of these points was the produc- 
tion of the papers on the Table, amongst 
which was the Letter of the gallant Officer 
himself, stating his case in a clear and 
convincing manner. The second was, that 
he had the satisfaction of seeing his Ma- 


jestv’s Government, after three months’ 


silence, making a renewed application in 
his favour. 

Earl Grey expressed his surprise at the 
remarks made by the noble Earl. When, 
originally, the noble Earl communicated to 
him, that he wished the production of 
the Letter of Sir George Shee, he replied, 
that he believed it was a confidential Letter, 
which could not be produced. He, how- 
ever, requested the noble Earl to furnish 
him with a memorandum of the Letter, 
that he might look for it. From that hour 
to the present he had heard nothing more 
on the subject from the noble Earl ; and he 
had therefore reason to express his surprise 
at the very extraordinary course taken by 
the noble Earl. He could only say, that 
if he had any accusation to make against 
his Majesty’s Government upon this or any 
other subject, he should be fully prepared 
to mect it whenever the noble Earl chose 
to bring it forward. But he called upon 
the noble Earl not to deal in dark hints 
and suggestions, and to bring forward in 
an intangible shape, matters of complaint 
against the Government. Considering the 
course usually taken by the noble Earl in his 
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opposition to his Majesty’s Government, 
perhaps he ought not to be surprised that 
he had now reason to complain of the noble 
Earl. But he did think that, even in the 
noble Earl, his remarks upon the absence 
of Sir George Shee’s Letter were most 
surprising and unfair. Upon the question 
of Sir John Campbell’s wrongs, as advo- 
cated by the noble Earl, he could only say, 
after the fullest consideration, that Sir John 
Campbell had no claim whatever upon the 
Government as a British subject. It had 
been stated, on a former occasion, that Sir 
John Campbell was confined in prison with 
unusual severity. He (Harl Grey) had 
made inquiries, and found that that Officer 
was confined in a large room, which, during 
the dominion of Don Miguel, contained 
cightcen prisoners of the highest rank, and 
that he was at liberty to receive the visits 
of whomsvever he pleased. As there had 
been many misrepresentations in circulation 
upon this subject he thought it right to 
make this statement in order to set them at 
rest. 

The Marquess of Londonderry, with 
great deference to the noble Karl, begged 
leave to state, that when he told him the 
Letter of Sir George Shee was a private 
Letter, he declared that he would not 
press for its production. The noble Earl 
called upon him to bring the conduct 
of his Majesty’s Government before the 
House with reference to this subject. 
This he had already done, and in conse- 
quence of his having done so, the papers 
to which he had adverted had been 
laid upon the Table of the House, and, as 
he had already observed, an effort on behalf 
of Sir John Campbell had been made by 
his Majesty’s Government. From the in- 
formation he had received, he was sure that 
ever since Sir John Campbell had been 
removed from St. George to Belem he had 
been in a most inconvenient apartment, and 
had not been treated either as an Officer or a 
gentleman. So strong was his feeling upon 


this point, that he assured the noble Earl, 
that nothing but the belief that the next 


Letter from Portugal would bring news of 
the release of Sir John Campbell prevented 
him from proceeding with his Motion. 

Earl Grey said, the noble Earl might 
bring forward any Motion he pleased. He 
begged, however, to assure him, with the 
most perfect sincerity, that what had passed 
in that House had not had the slightest 
effect in influencing the conduct of his 
Majesty’s Government with reference to 


Sir John Campbell, 
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The Conversation was then dropped. 


Corn Laws. 


Corn Laws.] Lord Suffield presented 
a Petition from Erpingham, complaining 
of agricultural distress, and praying for the 
total Repeal of the Malt-tax. 

Earl Fitzwilliam expressed his entire 
concurrence in the prayer of the Petition. 
The greatest benefit would accrue to agri- 
culture by the removal of that duty. He 
would also take the liberty of calling the 
attention of the House to the complaints of 
other parties as to other laws. He had a 
Petition to present from nearly 18,000 in- 
habitants of Edinburgh, praying for the re- 
peal of the Corn-laws. He felt the great 
honour done to him in selecting him for the 
presentation of such a petition from such a 
body. The petitioners declared, that restric- 
tions on the trade in corn were an obstruction 
of the welfare of the entire human family, 
unjust in principle, oppressive in tendency, 
and most injurious in operation. ‘This 
petition was well worthy the attention of 
the House, as containing those maxims and 
principles of true commerce, by following 
out which they would alone be able to ar- 
rive at a state of permanent commercial and 
national prosperity. He should ill consult 
his duty to their Lordships, if he trespass- 
ed long upon their attention on the pre- 
sent occasion ; but it was impossible for 
him not to avail himself of the opportunity 
of suggesting to their Lordships the ques- 
tion, whether the Corn-laws did really 
confer that benefit upon the agricultural 
classes, which many of their Lordships 
were inclined to ascribe to them. They 
had now been tried for a great number of 
years, and there was no man at all ac- 
quainted with the agricultural classes, who 
would be bold enough to say, that durmg 
that period, they had been in a prosperous 
state. He was quite convinced that they 
had not been in a prosperous state. If so, 
might their Lordships not look for the cause 
of the adversity of the farmers in the very 
laws which had been intended to promote 
their prosperity? He did not speak his 
own individual opinions merely, for if their 
Lordships would look back at the evidence 
taken last year before the Committee of 
the other House of Parliament, appointed 
to inquire into the state of agriculture, 
they would find pregnant proof of the ge- 
neral admission of the proposition he was 
advancing. There was not one of the sur- 
veyors examined before that Committee, 
who did not say, that the effect of the 
Corn-law was, to induce, in the first place, 
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the landlord to ask, and, in the next place, 
the tenant to offer, rents not justified by 
the prices afterwards realized. The wit- 
nesses who gave this evidence were most 
unexeeptionable, belonging to a class pre- 
judiced in favour of what was called the 
protective system. They said, without 
exception, that, under the law of 1815, the 
price of 80s. per quarter was assumed as 
the basis of all calculations between land- 
lord and tenant. Their Lordships knew, 
ihat six years did not elapse when, so far 
from 80s. being the average price of wheat, 
it was, on one occasion, quoted at 3Qs. for 
the average price in the London Gazeite. 
These same witnesses said, that, under the 
law of 1828, 64s. was assumed as the basis 
of contracts ; but, that in a few years, they 
found it an erroneous basis, and had been 
obliged to lower it to 55s. or 56s., the 
price of corn at the time they spoke,—in 
i833. But what was the price of corn at 
present? It had pleased Providence to 
shower upon the country the blessings of 
abundance in a degree scarcely ever before 
enjoyed,—except, perhaps, those seasons 
which occurred about the middle of the 
last century, when the mildness of the cli- 
mate was such, that the productious of the 
earth were more exuberant than they had 
ever been before or sinee. With that ex- 
ception, we had never had more abundant 
harvests than during the last two or three 
years. What had been the consequence ? 
—-that wheat, which the law wished to 
fix at O4s. a quarter, was, by the bounty of 
Providence, at 47s, a-quarter. What was 
the consequence? Why, the bounty of 
Providence had been converted into a 
curse, and had turned to the ruin of the 
farmer. But why had it turned to the ruin 
of the farmer? Because—and he re 
the expression, although before rebuked for 
using it—because he had been deluded by the 
Legislature, and those who had deluded him 
were themselves deluded. They believed 
the expectations they held out to be weil- 
founded,—they believed that through the 
medium of a roll of parchment, they could 
make the price of corn 64s.,—that they 
thereby ensured the prosperity of the 
farmer, and through the farmer, the pros- 
perity of the landlord. The consequence 
of this delusion had been the distress, and 
almost the ruin, of the agricultural class. 
A large majority of that House thought, 
he was aware, differently from him on the 
subject, and time would afford the only 
test to prove which opinion was right. But 
though he was one of a very small mi- 
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nority in that House, the opinion he 
entertained was held by men of the most 
profound thought—by men who had deeply 
studied the subject, and whose writings 
were amongst the most able of those 
which the past or present age had pro- 
duced on the commercial polity of nations. 
He had said the last age, but the principle 
of free commerce was hardly known in the 
middle of the last century, and was cer- 
tainly not acknowledged by any nation of 
Europe. He was sorry to say, that it was 
not even yet acknowledged to the extent it 
ought to be: but it was truly said by the 
petitioners, that it had been acknowledged by 
the Government of this country, that com- 
merce ought tobe free, and it had swept away 
the whole code of prohibitions, substituting 
in its room a sort of policy which it was, 
perhaps, necessary to adopt in the first 
attack upon an old inveterate system. The 
plan had been, not to attack the old 
system bedily, but by degrees to under- 
mine, and thus eventually destroy it. 
Upon this principle, the men who began 
the attack on the old mercantile system, 
instead of entirely putting an end to the 
restrictions on commerce, thought it more 
prudent to substitute rated duties for the 
prohibitions which previously existed. 
They adopted the principle of protecting 
the manufactures of the country by a duty 
of 30 per cent. Corn formed an exception 
to that rule, for the duty on corn might 
be estimated at 60 or 70 per cent. If he 
was to take the duty at the present mo- 
ment, it was above 100 per cent; for it 
was 38s. per quarter, which was undoubt- 
edly higher than the price of corn at any 
of the ports of the Continent. He con- 
ecived, however, that the amount of duty, 
—which might be fairly considered as 
what the Legislature was desirous should 
be paid,—was the duty realized at the 
time when the price was that which it might 
be inferred, from the construction of the 
Act of Parliament, the Legislature thought 
corn should fetch. That price was 63s. 
per quarter, and the duty levied was 23s. 
per quarter, making about 60 or 70 per 
cent on the price of corn abroad. Corn, 
therefore, formed a remarkable exception 
to the principle adopted fourteen or fifteen 
years ago with regard to manufactures. 
But it was perfectly well known that, in 
many instances, the duty of 30 per cent 
on manufactures did not operate. No 
article which was habitually exported from 
this country had its price raised by the 
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article when imported from abroad. 


In 
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respect, therefore, of a great number of | 


our manufactures, that duty did 
price for them than they otherwise would. 
But that was not the case with regard to 
corn. At present, through the unex- 


not | 
operate by making the people pay a higher 


ampled bounty of Providence, the price of | 


corn was low; but when anything like 


= 


a dearth oceurred, the Corn-laws came | 


into operation; they never came into 
operation, except when there was to a cer- 
tain degree, 
this country. 
not for the benefit of the farmer, but to 
the injury of the people, by raising the 
price above what it would be under a free 
trade. He was convinced of nothing more 
certainly than this, that the prosperity of 
the country vever could be placed on a se- 
cure basis, and, above all, the prosperity of 
the farmer never could be on a sccure basis, 
until those laws which were intended to 
be, but whieh were not, beneficial to hin, 
were done away. Whether they were 
bencficial to the landowners themselves 
was a very doubtful point. Tt was just 


possible, that they might enable the existing | 


generation of landlords to put a little more 
rent into their pockets than they otherwise 
would; but if they looked to their sens, 
and to their grandsous, he was perfcetly 
assured it would be found that, even to the 
landed interest, the Corn-laws were in- 
jurious ; and he was certain, that there 
was not one of their Lordships who would 
prefer a temporary increase of present 
profit to the permanent prosperity of those 
who were to succeed them. He might be 
expected to state whether it was his inten- 


a narrow supply of corn in | 
The Corn-laws then operated | 





tio to call upon the House for an expres. | 


sion of opinion upon this subject in the 
course of the present Session of Parlia- 
ment. When he looked to what had pass- 


ed with regard to it in another place, and | 
compared the division this Session, with | 


‘that which took place in the last, he 


could not help feeling that this question | 


Was in progress. 
Gentlemen of the House of Commons 
voted for a change of system, he could not 


When he saw, that 150) 


help feeling, under all the circumstances | 


of the case, that the question had even 


made a rapid progress. He did not believe, | 


that he should accelerate its advance by 
calling upon their Lordships for a vote 
upon it, and he should therefore content 
himself with begging to lay the petition 
‘upon the ‘Table. 

The Earl of Malmesbury objected to the 
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system of desultory warfare pursued by 
the noble Earl; for, when statements 
were made upen the presentation of peti- 
tions, they went forth without that effi- 
cient contradiction which might otherwise 
be given them. ‘That his noble friend 
was sincere in his opinions he had not a 
doubt; but of their correctness he had 
very great doubt. Fis noble friend, im all 
his arguments, regarded neither his time, 
circumstances, nor Hiis noble 
friend stated, that the Corn-laws had been 
detrimental to the landed interest. [Karl 
Fitzwitham.—TVo the farmer.] In former 
days, when 900/ was the gross produce of 
a farm, one-third of it went to the land- 
lord to pay the interest of his purchase- 
money at the rate of three per cent only ; 
one-third to the farmer for the use of his 
capital and skill; and the viber third to 
the discharge of different expenses; the 
chicf of which was the employment of the 
labourer. Now, if that gross produce was 
to be diminished, he could not sce how the 
diminution would not be felt by the whole 
of the three classes. ft was true, that a 
wealthy landlord might net feel the loss so 
much as the farmer and the labourer, 
that showed the delusion of calling this a 
landlord’s tax. If the price of corn was 
brought down so low that lend should 
yield little or ne rent, the landlord would 
be obliged to eceupy it himself, and make 
what slender profit he could of it, whilst 
the tenants would be ruined and destroyed. 
The owners of large estates like those of 
his noble friend would manage then by 
Bailifis and middle-men ; but the yeomen, 
the most valuable class im the community, 
would be destroyed. 
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sullerers, 
in his opinion, had been the smali landed 
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ihe greatest 


is, Whose thirty or forty acres had 
unable to tin 
whose condition was often worse than that 
of labourers. ‘To call 
tax, then, a landlord’s tax, whilst to the 
great landowners the question was ouly 
one of convenience, but to the thousands and 
tens of thousands of the small landowners, 
one of existence, was a pure delusion. As 
to the distress which had existed, and the 
connexion the Corn-laws had with it, he 
considered, that the Corn-laws just made the 
difference of being distressed and being 
ruined ; and he was surprised at this pe- 
tition coming from I:dinburgh, for it would 
in reality be in the situation of modern 
Athens, destitute and in ruins, had not 


propricts 


heeome 





mint them, and 


the common this 


| agricultural improvement in Scotland been 


successfully pursued, But the petition, 
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he believed, prayed for a free trade gener- 
ally, as well as for a free-trade in corn. 
He was then to have taken off the half- 
guinea tax imposed upon the hat in his 
hand. The House would hardly believe 
it, but it was a curious fact, that the duty 
on the importation of hats operated as a 
complete prohibition, for none were im- 
ported. Again, the duty on printed calico 
was 3d. per yard, and this was so pro- 
hibitory, that not above 3,000/. per annum 
was paid on imported calico. ‘The duty 
levied on foreign woollens, including 
varpeting, was even less, proving, that the 
protective duty on manufactures was, as 
regarded the consumer, more prohibitive 
than that upon corn. If the shoemakers 
or tailors combined to raise the price of 
their manufacture, the duty remained 
the same; whereas, if corn rose to 72s. 
the quarter, it came in free of duty. This 
was a point which he threw out for the 
consideration of his noble friend. The de- 
preciation in the value of landed property 
might be traced to other causes than the 
existence of the Corn-laws. Suppose that 
there was a continual outery for a free in- 
troduction of French silk, would it net 
check the enterprise of our silk manufac- 
turers, and keep down the market, than 
which nothing was more sensitive? So 
this black cloud which was hanging over 
the heads of the agriculturists, and the 
continual harping upon this subject, affect. 
ed the agricultural interest. What the 
noble Lord had said to-night would affect 
the market, and, till the interest could 
look forward to some degree of rest and 
safety, the market would not be as steady 
as it ought to be. 
Petition laid on the Table. 


Warwick Boroveu.] The Farl of 
Durham, in pursuance of the notice which 
he had given, rose to propose, that their 
Lordships should adopt some peremptory 
means of enforcing the attendance of cer- 
tain persons whose evidence was material 
to the inquiry under the Warwick Borough 
Bill now pending before that House. He 
knew of no precedent to warrant the 
course he meant to pursue, but the case of 
Sir William Manners, which appeared in 
the Journals of the other House of Parlia- 
ment. In that, case which occurred in 1820, 
a Resolution was agreed to, stating that the 
witness had absconded, and then followed 
the Motion for an Address to the Crown to 
issue a Proclamation offering a reward for 
his apprehension, and this precedent he 
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meant to follow on the present occasion. 
The noble Earl accordingly moved a resolu- 
tion to the effect, “That it appeared to 
their Lordships, that Richard Lapworth, 
William Oram, and Samuel Dingley, had 
absconded, in order to evade giving evi- 
dence on this inquiry.” 

Lord Wynford did not rise to oppose the 
Motion of the noble Earl ; on the contrary, 
he was as desirous as any one that the ends 
of justice should not be frustrated. He 
wished that every onc who could throw a 
light upon the question should be examined, 
but he must at the same time suggest to 
the noble Earl, that the precedent he had 
chosen was anything but a judicious one. 

The Lord Chancellor entirely agreed 
with his noble and learned friend, that the 
precedent was not a good one. Their 
Lordships were not bound by that prece- 
dent ; and although he felt the utmost 
deference for the House of Commons, he 
still thought their Lordships would be 
acting wrong if they allowed themselves 
to be governed by any such precedent as 
that referred to by his noble friend. He 
must say, that he could not approve of the 
course which his noble friend had taken. 
He had no objection that they should agree 
to an Address to his Majesty with a view 
to a reward being offered for the discovery 
and apprehension of the persons whom his 
noble friend desired to produce as wit- 
nesses; but he certainly had an objection 
to this prefatory—this, he would say, con- 
demnatory—Resolution, which might turn 
out to be unfounded, for, non constat, 
those persons might be able to satisfy that 
House, that they had not absconded for the 
purpose of avoiding their Lordships’ sum- 
mons to give evidence on this inquiry. 
Instead, therefore, of following this pre- 
eedent he thought it would be much 
better to so far deviate from it as to pass 
over the condemnatory resolution alto- 
gether ; and what he proposed was, that 
they should examine Mr. Butt, their Lord- 
ships’ messenger, as to whether the par- 
ties alluded to were in attendance, and, if 
not, then the motion for an Address to the 
Crown for offering a reward for their ap- 
prehension might be proposed ; but in no 
case should such a step be taken until the 
parties had been called in the usual way 
by an officer of that House. 

Lord Wynford agreed, that they ought 
to be called in the first instance, and, if 
they did not answer, then the Address pro- 
posed by the noble Earl might be agreed 
to, 
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The Earl of Durham was quite ready 
to pursue the course which his noble and 
learned friend (the Lord Chancellor) had 
suggested. ‘The noble Lord then moved, 
that their Lordships’ messenger, Mr. Butt, 
be called to the Bar. 

Mr. Butt having presented himself at 
the Bar, 

The Lord Chancellor asked him if he 
had been to the residence of Richard Lap- 
worth and the other parties, for the pur- 
pose of summoning them to attend to give 
evidence in that House ? 

Mr. Butt replied that he had. He had 
left the summonses at their respective 
houses, but he had not seen either of the 
parties themselves. 

The Lord Chancellor asked whether le 
knew if Richard Lapworth was in attend- 
ance ? 

Mr. Butt replied in the negative. 

The Lord Chancellor directed him to 
call Mr. Lapworth in the usual way. 

Mr. Butt returned for the purpose, and 
on his return said, that he had executed 
their Lordships’ order, but that Mr. Lap- 
worth had not answered. 

The Earl of Durham then moved— 
“That an humble Address be presented to 
his Majesty, praying that he would be 
graciously pleased to order a Proclamation 
to be issued offering such reward as he 
should think fit for the discovery, appre- 
hension, and detention of Richard Lap- 
worth, in order that he might be produced 
to give evidence on this inquiry in that 
House.” 

Motion agreed to. 

Mr. Butt was then directed to call — the 
same manner William Oram and Samuel 
Dingley. He did so, and having stated 
that they did not answer, 

The Earl of Durham moved a similar 
Address with respect to each of them, 
which was also agreed to. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, May 27, 1834. 


Minutes.] Bills. Read a second time:—Registry of Births. 
~—Read a third time :—Sale of Fish. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. GinLon, from Stewartstown, 
against Employing Children in the Sweeping of Chim- 
neys.—By Mr. R. Gorpon, from the Handloom Linen 
Weavers of Dysart, for Relief; from Stanley (Perth), 
for Amending the Reform of Parliament Act.—By 
Lord ArtHUR LENNOX, GRANVILLE SOMERSET, 
and MANDEViILLE, the Earl of Lincotn, and Messrs. 
GRANVILLE VERNON, BLACKSTONE, GoULBURN, Rick 
Trevor, and Foury, from a Number of Places, 
—against the Admission of Dissenters to the Universi- 
ties.—By the Earl of Lincoun, from a Number of 
Places, for Protection to the Established Church.—By 
Lord Cuarues Russeu,, Sir Gorge STAUNTON, 
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Admiral Fiemine, Messrs. BrockLEHURST, DuNDAs, 
PRINGLE, Lisrer, Bowes, Rooper, GASKELL, Buck- 
INGHAM, FENTON, HumME, WYNN, GILLON, Ewin, and 
Wixks, Earl Jermyn, the Marquess of CHANDOs, Sir 
ANDREW AGNEW, and Sir JouN TyrreELL, from a great 
Number of Places,—against Drunkenness.—By Sir An- 
DREW AGNEW, froin St. Andrew’s, for the Suppression of 
Dueling.— By Mr. Hume, from four Places, against the 
Corn Laws; and by the Earl of Lincoin, from several 
Places, against any Alteration in them.—By the Marquess 
of CHANDOS, Sir GEORGE STRICKLAND, and Mr. CHARLES 
BuLLER, from several Places,—for Amending the Sale of 
Beer Act.—By Sir Grey Sxrpwitu and Mr. DunpaAs, from 
several Places,—for Relief to the Agricultural Interest.— 
By Sir C. Lemon, Messrs. G. W. Woop, FIg.pEN, 
FENTON, BROTHERTON, BLAMIRE, and BROCKLEHURST,— 
for Relief to the Dissenters—By Mr. DunpAs, from a 
Friendly Soeicty, for Amending the Act relative to them.— 
By Mr. KR. WALLACE, from Greenock and Annan, for a Re- 
form inthe Courts of Law (Scotland); from several Places 
for Remitting the Sentence passed on the Dorchester La- 
bourers.—By Sir G. SrrrekLanp, Mr. THOMPSON, and Mr. 
Rooper, from several Places, for Mitigating the Severity 
of the Criminal Code.—By Mr. G. W. Woop and Mr, 
WAL AcE, from two Places,—against the Stamp Duty on 
Reeeipts.—By Lord Fitzroy, Mr, T. BuLLER, and Mr. 
Strutt, from several Congregations,—against Church 
Rates. —By Mr. PRINGLE, from the Parochial Schoohnasters 
of Selkirk, for an Increased Stipend.—By Mr. FitzGkERALD, 
from Richardstown, for the Abolition of Tithes.—By Mr. 
GouLBurn, from a Number of Places, against the Claims 
of the Dissenters. —By Mr. GREENE, from Penrith, against 
the General Register Bill—By Mr. Orp, from the Isle of 
Wight, for Admitting Dissenters to the Universities. 


Drunxkenness.] Mr. Buckingham 
having presented several petitions against 
drunkenness said: I have heard numerous 
objections raised to the prayer of such peti- 
tions as these, but I confess none have 
surprised me so much as that of the hon. 
member for Oldham, who said, that drunk- 
enness had existed in all time-—that 
people alwavs had got drunk—and that 
they got drunk still; but he did not add 
(which was necessary to complete the sen- 
tence) that they would continue to get 
drunk in future. Sir, if the antiquity of 
a vice is a justification of its continuance, 
and a reason why no steps should be taken 
to put a stop to it, murder is a very ancient 
offence—it goes back to the time of Cain, 
and I believe Noah hada taste for it; 
and does the hon. Member mean _ that 
murder and other horrible offences, because 
they began at a remote period, are not to 
be prevented? It is not for an inquiry 
whether people get drunk, that the peti- 
tioners ask, for they are satisfied that 
drunkenness does exist to a great extent,— 
that it causes a vast mass of disease,—that 
it fills our gaols with criminals,—and is 
one great cause of the increase and extent 
of pauperism. It does appear to me, that 
when hon. Members think it right to at- 
tempt to correct the evils arising from beer- 
shops, it is monstrous to suppose, that they 
will not think the far greater evil of gin. 
shops worthy their attention, for if there 
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be any difference in the deleterious eflects 
of the two liquors in producing intoxica- 
tion, there is no doubt that the use of 
spirits is much more pernicious. I hear it 
said by hon. Members—“ What can be 
done by a Committee? It is in vain to 
expect that they can put a stop to the 
vice.” Sir, almost every measure of im- 
provement which has proceeded from this 
House, has been preceded by inquiry, and 
has been found to work more beneficially 
in consequence of that inquiry. I there- 
fore think it is not unreasonable to suppose, 
that some good may be effected in this in- 
stance by the appointment of a Committee. 

Mr. Cobbelt hoped it would not be 
supposed, that he intended to say anything 
in favour of drunkenness. In all manner 
of ways, by precept as well as by example 
(and perhaps that was not the least effec- 
tual course), he had all his life been the 
advocate of sobriety ; but what he objected 
to was people coming to ask the House to 
pass laws to correct evils which no laws 
could correct. There must be something 
left to the pulpit,—there must be some- 
thing left to the parents,—there must be 
something left to the moral teacher. 
They were not to make laws to correct 
every evil which arose in families or in 
society. By-and-by persons would ask for 
a law to make people pull their hats off on 
proper occasions, or some such ridiculous 
thing. The hon. Member forgot there 
was a law already to punish drunkenness, 
and a law quite severe enough. A Magis- 
trate could, at any time, punish a man for 
being drunk in his presence ; or, if he was 
informed of a man being drunk, he could 
punish him without trial by Jury or any 
further ceremony. Why was not ‘that law 
applicd? Until it were found inefiectual, 
why pass new laws? It never was applied 
because Magistrates had too much sense— 
they knew the law would not prevent the 
offence. It was a great evil,—a_ great 
moral offence. He trusted he was a 
moderate and a temperate man, who had 
never been intoxicated since he was born. 
No man could say, he had been intoxicated 
-——no man could say he ever drank any- 
thing stronger than milk. He was there- 
fore, no advocate for drunkenness—he was 
a great advocate for sobriety. He was 
certain that 10,000 parents, from different 
parts of England, had thanked him for 
having made their sons sober men from 
being drunkards, by his writings. There- 
fore, he begged to be understood by hon. 
Members, as not being a pattern of drun- 
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kenness. What he objected to was, calling 
upon the House to pass laws which would 
only be laughed at, and would only expose 
this House to contempt, lower its character, 
and impuir its efficiency. 

Sir George Strickland thought the ob- 
servations which fell from the hon. mem- 
ber for Oldham were valuable, because they 
shewed that he, who had always been a 
warm friend of the interests of the poor was 
ready to take every justifiable means to 
check the progress of this destructive vice 
amongst them. But the hon. member 
for Sheffield said— Gentlemen object to 
this Motion on the ground that going into 
a Committee will do no good ;_ but without, 
2 previous inquiry, we shall be legislating 
in the dark.” He differed from the hon. 
member for Oldham, in thinking the 
Committee might do good, by pointing out 
whether some “regulation as to the sale of 
spirits and of becr might not be made, so as 
to prevent encouragement to the vice of 
drunkenness. He would merely mention 
one part. He had heard it said, that it 
afforded great encouragement to the use 
of spirits, to allow the same person to sell 
both spirits and beer; it would be a fit 
subject for inquiry before a Committee, 
whether the same person should be allowed 
to sell beer and spirits. 

Mr. Brotherton concurred with the 
hon. member for Oldham in thinking, that 
much good could not be done on the sub- 
still it would be useful 
to go into a Committee to inquire into the 
causes of drunkenness, which he was con- 
vineed had very much increased; and it 
would not be very difficult to satisfy the 
House, that drunkenness was the cause of 
much of the poverty, and crime, and misery 
of the people of England. He believed, 
that if the poor could be convinced that 
their own conduct was the cause of their 
misery, it would do much to relieve them 
from that slavery which they at present en- 
dured. For his own part, he thought 
drunkenness was the cause of the fall of 
man originally; and it was the fall of 
man still, for it degraded him to the level 
of the beasts of the ficld. He could say 
with the hon. membcr for Oldham, that 
both by example and precept he was an 
advocate for temperance ; and it might be 

useful to the people of England to know 
that there were Members of that House 
who did not think it necessary to drink in- 
toxicating liquors. For the last twenty- 
four or twenty-five years, he had been a 
water drinker, and he had enjoyed ten 
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thousand times more happiness since he 
became a water-drinker than before ; and 
he therefore could recommend his system 
to the poor. He was convinced, that by 
going into a Committee they should ascer- 
tain the causes of this vice, which might be 
a very great benefit. 
Petition laid on the Table. 


Prorestant  DissenrTERS. ] Mr. 
Granville Vernon presented a petition of 
graduates of the two Universities, in the 
county of Nottingham, in support of the 
Established Church, and against the ad- 
mission of Dissenters to the Universities, and 
said—he begged to state, that, after much 
and anxious consideration, he felt it his 
duty to concur in the prayer of these pe- 
titions. He did so reluctantly, because, in 
the first place, he had hitherto, on every 
oceasion, in the House and out of the House, 
as far as lay in his power, advocated the 
‘ause of the Disseuters. He did so as long 
as he thought thcir claims reasonable in 
themselves, and not injurious either to the 
interests of the Church of England (of 
which he was a conscientious Member), or 
to the vital interests of Christianity. He 
did so also, because he could bear his wil- 
ling testimony to the valuable exertions of 
the Dissenters in this country to promote 
the cause of morality ond religion. There 
were inany districts, he was sorry to say, 
in this country, in which the efforts of the 
Church itself would have been wholly in- 
adequate to stem the tide of infidelity, 
from the absence of cither moral or re- 
ligious instruction, unless they had been 
aided by the exertions of the Dissenters. 
He felt, therefore, great reluctance in ar- 
riving at the conclusion, that this claim of 
the Dissenters was not founded in justice. 
His general sentiment upen this subject 
was, that the more comprehension could be 
imparted to the institutions of the Church, 
the more people would be brought within 
the pale of her essential doctrines. There 
was not, in truth, any very great difference 
—no wide line of demarcation between the 
Church, and many of the most—I may 
say the most—respectable class of Dissent- 
ers. They were rather divided on 
minute questions of feeling and matters, 
of taste, than upon any essential doctrines 
of religion. He had therefore, felt it his 
duty, whenever he had been directly or 
indirectly concerned in any of those insti- 
tutions which promoted education and re- 
ligion, as far as possible, to impart a com- 
prehensive character to them, so much so, 
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that he was afraid he might be considered 
by some a latitudinarian. For instance, in 
the national schools, he had always advo- 
cated the principle of not compelling the 
children of Dissenters to go to the Church 
of England ; but, on the contrary, that all 
should be educated under the same roof, 
and imbibe the common principles of mo- 
rality and religion ; and that it should be 
left to the parents of the several classes to 
say to what place of religious worship they 
should go. But the Universities must 
certainly be considered the sanctuaries of 
the Church of England, for the education 
of those members of it who were ultimately 
to instruct in its doctrines those whom the 
national Church committed to their charge. 
He did not think the Dissenters had any 
claim to enter into these sanctuaries ; but 
at the same time he was of opinion that 
many of the benefits of University educa- 
tion might be conceded without trenching 
upon any one of the institutions of the 
Church. He was desirous of seeing those 
regulations introduced into Oxford, which 
had been introduced at Cambridge, for 
allowing all who might be willing to 
matriculate. When, however, they came 
to graduate, they were of an age to 


judge of questions of religious difference : 


and if they could not conscientiously sub- 
seribe to the doctrines for the support of 
which the Universitics were founded, and 
maintained — not by national funds but 
by funds destined to the support of a State 
education, then it was time they should 
separate themsclves from it; but, till then, 
all the means of liberal education which a 
University could afford, they should have 
aceess to. In stating these sentiments, 
however, he begged to say that the members 
of the Church of England were not peculiar 
in their views, or—as the Dissenters would 
call it—their intolerance. Very recently, 
within the last year, a numerous class of 
Dissenters’ (the Unitarians) had been de- 
prived, at the instance of other Dissenters, 
of the benefits of a very liberal institution 
founded at a remote period by a person 
(Lady Hewley) whose opinions had been 
very much canvassed in the Court of 
Chancery, where they were assumed to be 
adverse to Unitarianism. It was possible 
they might be so, and the Viee Chancellor 
had decided that they were so, but he knew 
that a contrary opinion was entertained by 
one of the ablest men of that persuasion 
(Mr. Tottie, of Leeds). This Gentleman 
published a letter on that occasion, in which 
he stated he was firmly convinced the 
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existence of an Established Church was 
absolutely necessary to prevent the Dis- 
senters from tearing each other picce- 
meal. He said he was perfectly sure that 
a general spirit of persecution would arise 
among the Dissenters themselves, if it were 
not for the existence of a tolerant Church, 
which would not intrude itself into their 
religious concerns with that spirit which he 
was, from lamentable experience, induced 
to expect from the Dissenters themselves. 
He forgot by what class the Unitarians 
were excluded from that charity ; but the 
head of the institution was a most worthy 
and excellent man, (well beloved), well 
known in Yorkshire and its vicinity, for 
his promotion of every valuable undertak- 
ing, and his intellectual acquirements, as 
well as his truly Christian spirit. He 
mentioned this to show, that the Dissenters 
would not allow that any institution which 
they could claim to have been founded upon 
any specific principle, should be perverted, 
or applied to latitudinarian objects. He 
therefore was of opinion, that in the Uni- 
versities, as they were at present established, 
there was no claim for the Dissenters to 
be admitted to take degrees. There was 
no reason why they should not have their 
own colleges and seminaries for education ; 
but it was quite clear, from the mode in 
which they had pursued the various ob- 
jects which had been insisted upon by the 
Dissenters’ petitions this Session, that if 
permission were given to them to graduate, 
their next claim would be, that they ought 
to be equally admissible to the various 
beneficial situations which that graduation 
conferred upon the members of the Church 
of England. On these grounds, he could not 
support their views. 

Mr. Mark Philips begged to say, that 
among the Dissenters in the town 
which he had the honour to represent, 
there was no such feeling as Mr. Tottic 
ascribed to them ; and he did not believe, 
that religious persecution would result from 
removing the disabilities under which the 
Dissenters laboured. He saw no narrow 
policy among them, no selfish feeling which 
prevented one party from assisting the other, 
but they had joined hand and heart in get- 
ting rid of their disabilities. He regretted 
exceedingly the observations which had 
just been made by the hon. Member, be- 
cause he had great reason to hope from 
what he knew of the hon. Member, that 
his vote would have been given in favour 
of the Bill which was particularly referred 
to. It was his conviction, that the great 
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body of Dissenters in the kingdom were 
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acting with perfect unanimity. They 
were aware of the important objects they 
had in view, and they would evince the 
worst possible feeling, if they allowed any 
differences of opinion to separate them. 

Mr. Hume protested against the senti- 
ments contained in this petition. The 
hon. Member did not state, that he con- 
sidered the Universities had been endowed 
with property which originally belonged to 
the Church alone. He considered the 
Universities national institutions from 
which all persons had a right to derive 
benefit. He thought the Dissenters en- 
titled to participate in all the advantages 
which these public institutions could give, 
and he hoped they would not be satisfied 
until they succeeded in obtaining that par- 
ticipation. He must express his regret, 
knowing the liberal course of policy which 
the hon. Member had taken, that the hon. 
Member should believe, that the admission 
of the Dissenters to the Universities would 
be injurious to the Established Church. 
In answer to that which appeared to have 
had considerable influence in bringing the 
hon. Member to that conclusion—namely, 
the opinion of Mr. Tottie, who said, that 
but for the Established Church the other 
sects would tear each other to pieces—he 
must say that was only the opinion of one, 
member of one sect. Now, rather than 
rely upon the opinion of one individual, he 
would ask the hon. Member why that evil 
did not exist in the United States? 
There was not half so much acrimony in 
the United States as in one parish in Eng- 
land, and so far from the present Estab- 
lishment promoting harmony, he thought 
that it was the cause of perpetual quarrels 
and discord. 


Cuurcu or IrReELAND.] Mr. Ward: * 


I am _ perfectly aware that a man, 
who voluntarily undertakes to bring 


forward a great question in this House, 
has no right to expect that he can 
propitiate its indulgence by any professions 
of humility, or by any expression of a wish, 
however sincere, that the task had fallen 
into fitter, and abler hands. I must, how- 
ever, at all events, entreat the House to 
believe me, when I state, that I have not 
taken up the momentous subject, on which 
the discussion of this night must turn, 
lightly, or hastily, or inconsiderately, nor 
without the deepest conviction of the im. 
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portance of the principles which it involves. 
It is upon this ground alone that I venture 
to claim the attention of the House; for 
I will not do hon. Members the injustice 
of supposing that any deficiencies on my 
part will induce them to withhold from 
this question that deliberate consideration 
which its importance demands. I fear, 
however, that it will be necessary for me 
to trespass at some length upon their in- 
dulgence ; for I can only justify myself to 
my own conscience, and to the House, in 
bringing forward so great an innovation, 
as that which [ have felt it my duty to 
recommend, by showing, not only that 
there are ample grounds for a departure 
from ancient practice, but that there are 
not less ample grounds for believing that 
the change will be productive of a great 
practical good. I must first prove the 
necessity, and then the justice of what I 
propose ; for it is upon this basis alone that 
all changes in the policy of a great commu- 
nity should rest, and more especially those 
changes, in which its religious institutions 
are concerned, I intirely concur in the 
sentiments once expressed on this subject 
by the right hon. Gentleman, the Secretary 
for the Colonies, who said, two ycars ago— 
‘ That the question of the maintenance of 
‘that connexion, which, in all Christian 
‘ countries, the Legislature had thought fit 
to establish between itself and the religion 
of the State, ought not to be raised with- 
out the most deliberate consideration ; 
and that, on the part of the Government 
especially, it required the plea of the most 
imperative necessity, to justify any inter- 
ference with existing relations.’ Sir, | 
adopt every word, and every sentiment, 
here uttered; but the question which I 
have to put to the House is, whether, upon 
the most deliberate consideration, it does 
not conceive, so far as Ireland is concerned, 
that the case of imperative necessity has 
already arisen ?—whether we can reject 
the evidence of that necessity, which has 
accumulated upon us?—and whether, if 
we admit that evidence, (however unwill- 
ing we may be to receive it), we can refuse 
to apply the remedy, which I believe the 
Constitution to have placed within our 
reach? Sir, this is the case which I have 
to establish ; and if I fail in establishing it, 
the House will only discharge its duty by 
rejecting my present Motion. Before I 
enter, however, upon the details in which 
that Motion must necessarily involve me, 
I wish to state distinctly the course, which 
it is my intention to pursue, and the rea- 
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sons which have induced me to change—or 
modify, at least—the shape, in which my 
Resolutions originally appeared. I hope 
the House will do me the justice to believe 
that I have not sought, by thus altering 
the terms of my Motion, to obtain any un- 
fair advantage. I gave the earliest intima- 
tion of my intentions to the noble Lord 
opposite ; but having been informed, by the 
highest authority to which the point could 
be referred, that it was quite impossible to 
take the sense of the House on a proposi- 
tion embracing such a variety of details as 
my original Resolutions, I was compelled 
to separate the question of the principle, 
from that of the details. 1 confess that I 
had an additional inducement to do this, 
from my knowledge that, upon the details, 
many hon. Gentlemen differed from me, 
whose support, upon the principle, if it 
were brought forward alone, I might fairly 
hope to obtain. Besides, I was aware that, 
from the want of local knowledge, as well 
as of accurate sources of statistical informa- 
tion, there might be in the details a degrec 
of obscurity and vagueness, which T should 
not have to encounter in the discussion of 
the principle. I, therefore, felt it my duty 
towards those who concurred with me with 
respect to the principle, to call upon them 
for their votes on the principle only, to- 
night, and to reserve the details for the 
future consideration of the House, if it 
should think fit to sanction the principle. 
I must also state, with regard to these 
details, that, although I have felt it right 
not to bring forward the question in the 
shape of a mere abstract principle, without 
showing in what manner I conceived that 
this principle might be worked out without 
the slightest violation of justice, or trench- 
ing, in any way, upon individual rights, I 
am so far from being wedded to the details 
of my plan, of the unavoidable deficiencies 
in which I am fully sensible, that if any 
fairer, or, above all, any more effectual, 
mode of carrying the principle into opera- 
tion can be suggested, 1 shall be the first 
to adopt it. I now come to the question of 
necessity, Which is the basis of my whole 
argument—the necessity, the imperative 
necessity, of making a great, and extensive 
change in the Protestant Church of Ire- 
land, as now established by law, if we are 
sincere in our desire to tranquillize that 
country—to heal old wounds—to repair 
past injustice, and to identify the interests 
of Ireland with those of the empire at large. 
In entering upon this part ef my subject, I 
assure the House that nothing is further 
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from my wish than to inflict upon it proofs 
of my industry, in the shape of long quota- 
tions; but the House must feel, that it is 
most essential for me to show, that some 
of the wisest, and greatest, of those states- 
men, whose names adorn our annals, have 
always sought the cause of those disturb- 
ances, which have so long afflicted Ireland, 
rather in her religious, than in her political, 
wrongs. Indeed, the question of religion 
is so blended, and interwoven, with ‘the 
whole course of our Irish policy, that it is 
impossible to draw a line of demarcation be- 
tween them. Religion has perpetuated those 
distinctions between the conquered and the 
conquerors, which time must otherwise have 
eflaced ; religion has served as the plea for 
every successive confiscation: religion, in 
short, is the cause, to use the words of Sir 
James Mackintosh, in the last work, which 
he has bequeathed to his country—‘ why, 
‘ the State, the Church, the administration, 
and the property of that unhappy Island, 
are bound together by such unnatural 
ties, and placed upon such weak founda- 
tions, that every rumour of alteration in 
one of them spreads alarm for the safety 
of the whole.’ Sir, this opinion is not 
peculiar to Sir James Mackintosh ; it has 
been shared by nine out of ten of those, 
who have either taken part in the adminis- 
tration of Irish affairs, or have paid to them 
here, the attention which they deserve. 
Their feelings may have been modified, as 
the more odious parts of our system of reli- 
gious intolerance have disappeared ; but 
the evidence, which bore originally upon 
the question of Catholic Emancipation, and 
upon the still more important question of 
the abolition of the Penal-laws, bears now 
just as forcibly upon the last remains of 
this system, the compulsory support by the 
Catholics of an Establishment to which 
they do not belong. The system is one 
system—the parts are parts of a whole— 
and those feclings of just indigaation, which 
that whole formerly excited in the bosom 
of every Catholic, whom it consigned to an 
existence of degradation, of oppression, and 
of wrong, are now concentrated against 
that portion of it which remains, as if to 
gy oad the memory of past injustice. 
Mr. Canning, so early as the year 1812, 
reprobated the system of bit-by-bit justice, 
which seems ever to have been the course 
which England has delighted to pursue 
towards Ireland. He asked one of his 
opponents, who refused to grant Catholic 
Emancipation, yet beasted of the abolition 
of the Penal-laws,—‘ Whether he thought 
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‘ that those wise, and salutary regulations, 
‘ though abolished, ought not to be forgot- 
‘ten? Whether, although we had parti- 
‘ ally—perhaps improvidently —removed 
‘ the chain from the limbs of the Catholic, 
‘we ought to leave a link or two behind, 
* toremind him that he was once in fetters ?” 
The Protestant Church appears to me to be 
this link, or rather the law, by which a 
compulsory provision for this Church is 
wrung, in the shape of tithes, from the 
scanty pittance of the Catholic peasant. 
This feeling is not of modern growth, or 
the result, as some have thought, of modern 
agitation. It dates from the very moment 
when the design of extirminating the Ca- 
tholics, by process of law was abandoned ; 
and when the relaxation of the Penal 
Statutes gave to them, as a body, what | 
may call a legal existence. Lord Charle- 
mont tells us, in one of his earliest memo- 
randa, that the rise of the disorders in the 
south of Ireland was to be ascribed intirely 
to tithes ;—‘ Tithes which the Catholie, 
without any possible benefit, unwillingly 
paid in addition to his priest-money.” Mr. 
Grattan, at a little later date, placed upon 
record his opinion on the subject of tithes, 
in a speech, which will ever be regarded as 
one of the most splendid monuments of 
human eloquence. Mr. Pitt, on this sub- 


ject alone—that of doing justice to the 


Catholics—coincided in opinion with his 
great rival Mr. Fox. Indeed, I may say, 
that a careful reference to the debates 
which preceded the Union, will bear me 
out in stating that Mr. Pitt was convineed, 
even then, that, without a very great re- 
duction of the Protestant Establishment in 
Ireland, that measure never could be consi- 
dered as complete. His words are so re- 
markable (I allude to the debate on the 
2ist of April, 1800) that I cannot refrain 
from recailing them to the recollection of 
the House :—‘ I shall only say this upon 
‘ so interesting a subject, that the prospe- 
¢ aK of the C ‘hurech of Ireland never can 
‘be permanent, unless it be a part of the 
Union to leave, as a guard, power to the 
‘ United Parliament to make some provi- 
‘sion on this subject beyond any Act of 
‘their own that can now be agreed upon 

sooseesee At may be expedient | to leave to 
‘ Parliament an opportunity of considering 
‘what may be fit to be done for his Ma- 
£ jesty’s Catholic subjects, without seeking 
‘ at present any rule to govern the Protest- 
‘ant Establishment, or making any pro- 
‘ vision upon that subicet.’ This was the 
language of true political foresight ; and 
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the experience of thirty years has only given 
us additional cause to deplore that Mr. 
Pitt’s counsels should not have been acted 
upon sooner. The Union with Ireland 
never bas been completed! The interests 
of the two countries never have been iden- 
tified! The Protestant Church has re- 
mained, during the whole of this period, a 
bar to any kindly approximation of feeling 
between them—a bar, which it is our in- 
terest, not less than our duty, to remove. 
Is there any man in this House who will 
affirm, that if Mr. Pitt’s views as to Catho- 
lic Emancipation, and an establishment for 
the Catholic clergy, which he is also known 
to have contemplated, had been acted upon 
in 1801, we should ever have had a Metion 
for the Repeal of the Union in 1834? I 
do not believe it possible—have not those 
who have agitated that question here, and 
elsewhere—(elsewhere, at least, for some- 
how or another, the subject was not dwelt 
upon here with the weight which I should 
attach to it) invariably found it necessary 
to connect the question of Repeal, with 
the claims of the Irish clergy? Are not 
half the petitions for Repeal, tithe peti- 
tions also? = And, if the grievances result- 
ing from the Protestant Establishment 
were redressed, have we not reason to be- 
lieve that the charm which now dwells in 
that word “ Repeal,” would be broken? If, 
from the days of Mr. Pitt, we come to more 
modern times, we shall find, that the influ. 
ence of the tithe question upon Trish hearts 
—I will not say Irish imaginations, beeause 
IT feel that justice is on their side—has 
never varied. I do not wish to weary 
the House by analyzing all the proofs of 
this, which may be found in our Journals. 
I will come, at once, to the year 1822, and 
refer to the Motion of Sir John Newport, 
whieh was a very remarkable Motion, from 
the opinions which it was the means of 
eliciting. And what was the language 
which Sir John Newport held? Why he 
told the House, “ That the tithe system 
could not be continued, except to entail 
eternal disquietude, and misery, upon tre- 
land.” On the same oceasion, [ find my 
right hon. friend opposite, the Sceretary of 
the Treasury (Mr. Spring Rice), exclaim- 
ing, in answer to some one, who urged the 
extreme delicacy of the subject, and the 
danger of mooting it in this House, that, 
“ There was one thing more dangerous 
than disenssion, and that was—despair.” 
He added that —“ Tithes, though net 
the exclusive cause of disorganization in 
Jreland, were mixed up in all the disturb. 
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ances, which had so long prevailed there, 
so that it would be futile to devise any 
measure of relief, in which they were not 
included.” Upon the same occasion, the 
right hon. Gentleman, the President of 
the Board of Control, made that memor- 
able speech, which, as long as Ireland 
exists, will he referred to as one of the 
most beautiful, pictures of her situation, 
and her sufferings, as well as one of the 
most honourable proofs of the soundness, 
and liberality, of the views entertained by 
the right hon. Gentleman himself. And 
what, I ask, was the gist, and essence, of 
this remarkable speech? What, in the 
opinion of the right hon. Gentleman, 
amidst all the grievances of Ireland, was 
the grievance most acutely felt? The last 
drop in the full glass of her sufferings ? 
Why, tithes! ‘ Tithes which, he said, had 
‘contributed more materially than any 
‘other cause to the deterioration of the 
‘country. ‘The Levellers of 1760 resisted 
tithes. The Hearts of Oak, in 1764, 
‘ resisted tithes. ‘The fury of the Munster 
‘ Insurgents, in 1787, was more peculiarly 
‘ directed against the clergy. And, since 
‘the Union, revolts had not been less 
‘frequent, and their objects always the 
‘same.’ Sir, this is strong evidence, and 
I hope it will be esteemed so by the House. 
But does it stand alone? Look to the very 
next year—1823, and to the not less re- 
markable Motion brought forward by the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir Henry Parnell), 
now the member for Dundee, for a Com- 
mittee of Inquiry into the state of his 
native country. On that oceasion I find 
him stating, that—‘ Out of a period of 
thirty-one years, no less than twenty-six 
years had been years of actual insurrection, 
or disturbance. Four years alone had been 
marked by anything like tranquillity.” 
And to what did the hon. Baronet attribute 
this appalling state of things? Why— 
To political excitement, arising out of 
religious wrongs......... This, he said, was 
the evil we had to contend with. We 
‘ must cure this, to put down disturbances 
© .eeeeeeee ScOtland was never tranquil, until 
‘such a change was made in the laws, as 
‘restored, and re-established, the religion 
‘of the people. In 1852, the Committee, 
moved for nine years before, by the right 
hon. Baronet, was granted ; and J ask any 
Gentleman, who has read the evidence taken 
before that Commiitee, with the attention 
which it deserves, whether it does not 
entirely corroborate the views entertained 
by the right hon. Baronet, and whether it 
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does not prove, to demonstration, not only 
that the causes of political disturbances in 
Ireland must be sought in religious wrongs, 
but that, amongst those wrongs, none have 
exercised so constant, so irritating, so per- 
nicious an influence upon the minds of the 
people, as those connected with tithes? I 
might prove this by the evidence of almost 
every witness examined before that Com- 
mittee; but I do not feel justified in 
trespassing at such length upon the indul- 
gence of the House. Besides, I may be 
told, that the abuses of the old tithe-system 
are recognised by all partics. The variety 
of claimants—the perpetuity of small de- 
mands—the incessant collision with the 
occupying tenants, and, above all, the 
iniquitous exactions of the tithe-proctors ; 
—these are things which no one attempts 
either to palliate or to deny! Indeed, no 
one has felt them more acutely, or described 
their effects so well, as the right hon. 
Gentleman, the Secretary for the Colonies, 
whom I regret not to see in his place. I 
regret it the more, because part of my 
argument must, necessarily, turn upon the 
line of conduct, which that right hon. 
Gentleman has felt it his duty to pursue, 
both in and out of this House, and upon 
the consequences of that conduct to the 
empire at large. I hope, however, that the 
House will do me the justice to believe, 
that if I cannot allow the absence of the 
right hon. Secretary to make any difference 
in the line of argument which I intended 
to pursue, I shall, at all events, not take 
advantage of that absence, to introduce any 
argument which I should not have urged 
had he been present. I shall simply follow 
the course which I had originally chalked 
out for myself, and from which I cannot 
depart, without injuring the cause which I 
have undertaken to plead. In the year 
1832, the right hon. Secretary for the 
Colonies, in describing the effects of the 
tithe-system, said — ‘ That resistance to 
‘ tithes was almost universal in Ireland. It 
‘ extended to the Protestants in the north, 
‘as well as to the Catholics in the south. 
‘ The seeds had been long sown, and were 
‘deeply rooted. Every symptom which 
‘could mark a determined opposition, on 
‘ the part of a whole population,—acting as 
‘ one man, against the imposition of a legal 
‘ due, had been developed on this occasion. 
‘No processes could be served,—no at- 
‘ torney would act.’ I concur entircly with 


the right hon. Gentleman, in the truth of 


this picture, but I differ with him as to 
the remedy to be applicd. Tle says, that 
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that nothing short of a new appropriation 
can suffice, to produce even a momentary 
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tranquillity. The argument used by the 
right hon. Secretary himself, at different 
periods, as well as the evidence taken before 
his Tithe-Committee of 1832, have rivetted 
this impression on my mind ; and it 1s my 
deliberate conviction, that, without an 
eutirely new appropriation of the revenues 
of the Protestant Church, the Irish people 
will regard commutation as a mockery. If 
I wish for a proof of this, as regards the 
future, I need only look to the past. In 
doing this, I cannot be supposed to be 
actuated by any unkindly feeling towards 
the right hon. Secretary, or towards his 
Majesty’s Government, which I have so 
constantly supported during the short 
period that I have had the honour of a seat 
in this House. I refer to the past, simply, 
by way of illustrating what ought to be 
our conduct at the present time. I admit 
the great difference between the position, 
in which the question stands now and that 
in which it stood in the year 1824, when 
the right hon. Secretary first came for- 
ward as the champion of the Irish Church. 
There was, at that time, a great deal of 
exaggeration with regard to Church re- 
venues abroad. We had no accurate data 
to go upon. Besides, so long as the Catho- 
lic emancipation was withheld, tithes were 
a minor grievance; and few had reflected 
upon the importance, which they would 
necessarily acquire in the eyes of the people 
of Ireland, when every other right was 
conceded to them, and the tithe system was 
left to stand alone,—a solitary monument 
of past oppression. I can perfectly under- 
stand the right hon. Gentleman’s motives, 
under these circumstances, in taking up the 
gauntlet in defence of the Church, as he 
did, when he opposed, in 1824, the motion 
of my hon. friend behind me (the member 
for Middlesex), for a Committee of Inquiry. 
The right hon. Gentleman stated the case 
very fairly. He said,—‘ the Motion went 
‘ either too far, or did not go far enough. 
* The Established Church in Ireland should 
‘either be supported, or given up alto- 
‘gether.’ This is the real question. Now 
the right hon. Gentleman has since had 
the opportunity of trying the experiment, 
whether in Ireland, the Established Church 
can be supported or not. He has been 
placed in a situation, in which the whole 
resources of this empire have been at his 
disposal. The Legislature has reposed in 
him, personally, the most unlimited confi- 
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dence. Men, arms, money, Tithe Bills, 
Coercion Bills,—nothing has been with- 
held, that he has thought proper to call 
for; and I now ask him what has been 
the result? Is Ireland tranquil? Is the 
property of the Church secure? Can we 
contemplate any reasonable probability that 
the ministers of that Church will ever 
again be able to collect what are un- 
doubtedly their legal dues, either through 
the medium of a Commutation Bill, without 
a change of appropriation, or by reverting 
to that system which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman himself once characterized as, — 
“a4 system which never ought to have 
existed, in any Christian community, be- 
tween the pastor and his flock.” What he 
says of the machinery, I say of the system 
itself ;—of tithes in substance, as well as 
tithes in name; of tithes levied on a 
Catholic population for the support of a 
Protestant Church! This is the grievance, 
against which the complaints of the people 
of Ireland are directed ; and this is an evil 
which no commutation can reach. If I 
want proof of this, I must again refer to 
the fate of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
resolutions of 1832,—those celebrated reso- 
lutions, by which he constituted the Crown 
the receiver general of the Church, upon 
the supposition that he had only to make 
the Crown the creditor, and that by aid of 
the power which he possessed, he should be 
enabled to settle the question at once. 
What were the arguments by which those 
Resolutions were met? Why, the right 
hon. Baronet, the member for Dundee, 
told him, that,—‘ The system of advances 
‘and repayment, was impracticable. He 
* was convinced that the means, by which 
‘that object was to be effected, would 
‘not succeed. They had the most distinct 
‘ proof in the evidence given before the 
‘ Committee, that they could not succeed. 
‘ To his own knowledge, that evidence was 
“most correct; the plan had not the 
‘slightest chance of success.’ In this 
sentiment, almost every Irish Member, 
without distinction of party or politics 
concurred. The hon. and learned mem- 
ber for Tipperary, (Mr. Sheil) said,— 
The collection of tithes is not the ques- 
tion ; the amount of tithes is not the ques- 
tion ; but the question is, shall the tithes 
be otherwise appropriated or not?” The 
hon. member for Kildare, (Mr. More 
O'Ferrall) said, that — “he never paid 
tithes without feeling himself degraded ; he 
regarded it as a tribute paid by the con- 
quered to the conquerors.” ‘The hon. 
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member for Wexford (Mr. Lambert) said, 
—‘ He thought the Catholic people of 
‘ Ireland wronged and insulted, by being 
‘compelled to pay tithes to a Protestant 
‘Church. For his own part, he never 
‘ paid them without feeling, that there was 
‘ no just right to compel him to do so. The 
‘law might give the right, but to him it 
‘was a legal wrong.’ Sir, these are the 
sentiments—not of professed agitators— 
not of men who are desirous to dissever the 
connexion between the two countries—but 
of men distinguished amongst ourselves 
by their high and gallant bearing, and who 
may fairly be supposed to represent here 
the opinions of the more moderate class of 
the community to which they belong. 
There was no want of prophets, indeed, on 
the other side! The Solicitor-General for 
Ireland (who, by-the-by, has not now a 
seat in this House), announced, most dis- 
tinctly, that—‘ the moment the fiat of the 
‘ Legislature was pronounced, combination 
‘ against tithes in Ireland would be broken. 
‘The arm of the Church was weak, but 
‘ the arm of the law was strong ; and com- 
‘ bination and conspiracy would melt away 
© before it,— 
‘Like snow before the summer’s sun.’ 
It is always a dangerous thing for a lawyer 
to deal in poetry ; but there never, perhaps, 
was a case in which the visions of the 
imagination were so decidedly at variance 
with facts as in the case now before us. 
The Act which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman sought was passed ;—he was 
invested with the powers for which he had 
so earnestly prayed ;—and what then? 
At the expense of 26,000/., in the course of 
six months, he succeeded in collecting 
12,000/. of arrears. The attempt was then 
abandoned, and this House was compelled 
at the close of the last session, to purchase 
a truce at the expense of one million more. 
That truce is now about toexpire. On the 
1st of November, the clergy of Ireland will 
be thrown once more upon the resources of 
the country ; and I ask the noble Lord 
opposite, with that feeling of unfeigned 
respect and regard which I have always 
entertained for him, whether he can, with 
that fearful responsibility which must rest 
upon him, recommend to this House to 
have recourse to a system of commutation, 
the inevitable failure of which every one 
again predicts; or whether he will not 
rather address us in the words which 
Curran once used in the Irish Parliament, 
and say,—-‘ You have the infallible test of 
‘fact and experience before you, and 
2 Y 
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‘wretched indeed must you be, if false 
‘ shame, false pride, false fear, false spirit, 
‘can prevent you from reading that lesson 
‘of wisdom which is written in the blood 
‘and in the calamities of your country.’ 
Sir, we have tried force to support the 
Irish Church, and it has failed us. By the 
Return which I hold in my hand, I find 
that, from the year 1825 to 1832, our army 
in Ireland varied from 19,000 to 23,000 
men: that is to say, it consisted, as nearly 
as possible, of the same amount of British 
force as is required for the whole of our 
Indian Empire, and within one-third of the 
force employed to occupy our colonies in 
the other three quarters of the world. The 
expense of this army in Ireland, from the 
ist of April, 1833, to the 31st of March 
1834, amounted to 1,025,6211. ; in addition 
to which we have kept up a large police 
force, the cost of which, from the year 
1830, to 1832, has inereased from 256,6631. 
to 287,192/.; and I suppose, since 1832, 
there has been a still greater increase. 
—|Mr. Finn : 50,000/. a-year more. |—So 
much for the question of expense; but, 
independently of this, I will’ put it to the 
House to say, whether it is not a great abuse 
of our gallant soldiery to convert them into 
agents for the collection of tithes in every 
petty village and district throughout the 
country? Their character has, indeed, 
only been raised hitherto, by the trial, but 
it should not be risked too long. We have 
not only tried foree, but we have tried law, 
to support the Irish Church ; and that has 
failed us also. I hold in my hand a Return 
of the number of tithe causcs tried in Ire- 
land from 1817 to 1821, which was ordered 
to be laid on the Table of the House on 
the 18th of March, 1822. It states, that, the 
number of tithe causes tried in the Ecele- 
siastical Courts, amounted to 3,418; and 
that the number of tithe causes tried at 
Quarter Sessions, by what is termed Civil 
Bill Process, before the assistant-barristers, 
amounted, in the same period, to 86,487 ; 
making a total of 89,905 ; which gives an 
average of nearly 20,000 tithe-causes in 
each successive year. Besides this, the 
Magistrates are empowered, by the 54th of 
George 3rd, to decide all cases under ten 
pounds; and the Clerk of the Peace for 
the county of Armagh estimates the num- 
ber of causes brought before the Magistrates 
of that county alone, to be 1,000 annually. 
I do not wish to submit such a statement 
as this to the House, without stating pre- 
cisely the manner in which it has been 
made out. The Clerks of the Peace, in 
making the original returns, stated genes 
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rally, that they were unable to make any 
distinction between tithe causes and other 
-auses, tried before the assistant barristers ; 
but they added, that, to the best of their 
belief, about one-third of the causes thus 
decided were tithe causes. From seven 
counties, indeed, there are distinct returns, 
either of tithe causes, entered as such, or of 
those causes tried at the suit of clergymen 
or tithe-proctors, which are supposed, natu- 
rally, to have originated in tithes. In all 
the rest, I have taken the third of the 
whole return as the basis of my calculation. 
But so anxious was I to avoid anything 
like exaggeration in this matter, that I put 
the paper which I had thus drawn up into 
the hands of the hon. and learned Recorder 
for Dublin, whose absence on this occasion 
I much regret, and asked his opinion re- 
specting it. He told me, with great fair- 
ness, that he could not speak personally as 
to the accuracy of any of the statements, 
but that, as the cases tried before the 
assistant-barristers comprehended all those 
cases in which a note-of-hand had been 
given, and as that mode of paying tithes 
was almost universal in Ireland, he did not 
conceive the estimate to be exaggerated. 
Well might the right hon. Gentleman, the 
President of the Board of Control, say of 
such a system as this, in the speech to 
which I have already referred, that— 
‘ Tithes were a constant source of irritation 
in Ireland, from May to April, and from 
April again to May. Year by year, the 
same tormenting routine re-commences ; 
and as it extends from farms to villages, 
and from villages to counties, you will see 
what a fruitful source is here opened for 
disconteut and heart-burnings; and, in 
‘the end, for the most serious troubles.’ 
But we have tried, not only force and law, 
for the support of the Irish Church,— we 
have tried liberality also! I find, by a 
reference to the Report of the Committee 
on the Irish Miscellaneous Estimates in 
1829, that the grants made to the Charter 
Schools, the Associations for Discounte- 
nancing Vice, and to the Kildare-place 
Society, in all of which institutions educa- 
tion was, in some way, connected with a 
system of Protestant proselytism, amounted 
to 1,378,3691. During the first fifteen 
years of the Union, the grants of this 
House for building churches, and pur- 
chasing glebe-lands, amounted to 234,415. 
more. And, as these grants have been 
continued down to a very recent period, I 
do not think that T can be accused ef any- 
thing like exaggeration in stating, that 
upwards of two millions of English money, 
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in addition to the million granted last year, 
have been employed to gild the pill of the 
Protestant Establishment in Ireland, which 
the natives of that country have, never- 
theless, been almost unanimous in rejecting! 
The Irish people have clung, with an 
almost desperate tenacity, to their ancicnt 
ereed—a creed, which has been endeared to 
them, not only by the attempts which have 
been made to shake its hold upon their 
affections, but, I fear I must add, by the 
flagrant abuses of the Protestant Establish- 
ment itself. Before I approach this branch 
of my subject, or enter into a comparative 
statement of the services rendered, and of 
the scale of remuneration required, by that 
Church, I must state to the House, that | 
was most anxious to obtain some better 
statistical data, upon which to judge of this 
part of the question, than any that have 
hitherto existed. The House is aware, 
that all religious distinctions have been 
excluded from the census of the population 
in Ireland, since 1731. The returns moved 
for by the hon. member for Cheshire, of 
those parishes in which the number of 
Protestants does not amount to fifty, have 
not yet been laid upon the Table of the 
House ; and the returns of the Catholic 
Association, which have often been ap- 
pealed to, only include 278 parishes out of 
925. I am, therefore, forced to have 
recourse to the more ordinary sources of 
information, the accuracy of which there 
can be no reason to doubt, as the basis of 
my calculations. By the Population Abs- 
tract in 1831, it appears, that the popula- 
tion of Ireland, at that time, amounted to 
7,767,401 souls. I may, therefore, fairly 
estimate them at 8,000,000 at the present 
day. The rev. Mr. Cooke, the moderator 
of the Synod at Ulster, in his evidence 
before the Committee of Education in the 
year 1828, states, that the Presbyterians of 
the Synod of Ulster amounted to 559,828. 
In the Synod of Munster there were 5,000 
more ; and in the other provinces, 5,022 ; 
making together a total of 569,840 Presby- 
terian Dissenters from the Established 
Church in Ireland. In 1812, Wakefield 
estimated the Episcopalian Protestants at 
one-fourteenth of the whole population ; 
and I have no reason to believe, that his 
estimate was incorrect, or that the propor- 
tion has changed in their favour at the 
present day. I have a Return made in 
1831, of the population of thirty-seven 
parishes in the diocese of Ossory, for the 
accuracy of which the hon. member for 
Kilkenny will vouch. The population of 
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these thirty-seven parishes, in the year 
1731, according to a return made by the 
Protestant Bishop to the House of Lords, 
was 16,487; the Protestants amounting to 
1,935. In 1831, the total population was 
found to be 64,225, of whom 1,453 only 
were Protestants. Thus, while the total 
population had quadrupled in the period of 
a hundred years, the number of Protestants 
had fallen off by one-fifth ; not as com- 
pared with the whole population, but as 
compared with its own numbers in 1731. 
The average would be about one in forty- 
four. The returns, which have been made 
to me from various parts of Ireland, tend 
to confirm this result, or, at least, to prove, 
incontestably, that Wakefield’s estimate of 
one-fourteenth, exceeds, rather than falls 
short of, the real number of Episcopalian 
Protestants in Ireland. I hold in my hand 
returns from nine different counties, taken, 
I can assure the House, without the 
slightest wish to make out a case, for ! 
have included all the documents that have 
reached me, wherever I have been able to 
ascertain that the parties furnishing them 
might be relied on for their accuracy. 
These Returns comprehend seventy pa- 
rishes, containing a population of 329,000 
Catholics, and only 14,037 Protestants, 
many of whom are stated to be Dissenters. 
This gives an average of one Protestant to 
twenty-three Catholics, in the whole seventy 
parishes ; but the proportion, in different 
parishes, varies from one in nine, to one in 
sixteen, one in forty, one in 95, and, in one 
parish, the proportion is even one Protest- 
ant to 134 Catholics! I have a return of 
the population of seventeen parishes in the 
county of Louth, which is stated to amount 
to 17,007 in all, of whom only 253 are 
Protestants. In these seventeen parishes, 
3,000/. a-year is paid, annually, by the 
Cathelies for the religious instruction of 
208 Protestants! for forty-five of the 253 
included in the return are stated to be 
Dissenters. The only part of the census 
taken by the Catholic Association, which 
was complete, was the census of the diocese 
of Waterford ; and the population there, in 
1828, was found to amount to 231,818 
Catholics, and 1,149 Protestants. The 
House will perceive that the average which 
I have before taken of the nine counties 
which gave one Protestant to twenty-three 
Catholics, exactly tallies with this. I re- 
ceived, thismorniag, some additional returns 
from twenty other parishes, the total popu- 
lation of which amounts to 85,700 souls, 
of whom 2,155 only are Protestants, This 
ie iy 
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would give an average of only one in 
thirty-nine ; but I am far from wishing to 
assume that these conclusions can be cor- 
rect. I have no doubt that the strongest 
cases have been selected by those who have 
put themselves in communication with me. 
But if, in lieu of adopting the averages 
which these returns would authorize me 
in taking, (that is, one in twenty-three, or 
one in thirty-nine), I assume Wakefield’s 
average of one in fourteen to be correct, I 
think I cannot fairly be accused of any 
design to diminish the numbers of the 
Episcopalian Protestants below their real 
amount. This would give 600,000 in all, 
as the numbers of those, for whose exclu- 
sive benefit the present Establishment is 
kept up. And what is the cost of this 
Establishment >—Very nearly one million 
sterling. The noble Lord, in his calcula- 
tion last year, did not make it out to be so 
much ; but he omitted, in his estimate, the 
glebe lands held by the clergy, amounting 
to 85,000 acres of good land, which, at 
30s. an acre, would amount to 135,000/. 
a-year. This, together with the Bishops’ 
lands, the ecclesiastical Corporations, and 
the returns of tithes, will make a total of 
937,4561. as the yearly revenue actually 
received by the Irish Church. The total 
number of benefices is 1,456, of which 
seventy-four range from 800/. to 1,000/. 
a-year; seventy-five from 1,000/. to 1,5001.; 
seventeen from 1,500/. to 2,000/. ; and ten 
from 2,000/. to 2,800/., which is the mazi- 
mum. ‘There are 407 livings varying from 
400/. to 800/. per annum ; and 386 livings, 
exceeding 200/., which is the maximum of 
remuneration among the Presbyterians of 
the north. Who can say, that such a fund 
as this is requisite to supply the spiritual 
wants of 600,000 souls? Who can wonder 
that the very magnitude of the Establish- 
ment, and the paucity of the duties at- 
tached to the different livings, should have 
rendered the Irish clergy peculiarly open 
to those attacks, on the score of non-re- 
sidence, and neglect, which constitute one 
of the most serious charges against them ? 
I find by reference to returns which were 
laid before Parliament in 1819, that the 
numbersof resident and non-resident clergy- 
men, during the five years preceding, were 
nearly equal. In 1814, there were 644 


residents, and 543 non-residents ; in 1817, | 


there were 765 residents, and 544 non- 
residents, and, in 1819, there were 758 
residents, and 531 non-residents. 


non-residents are classed rather singularly | 
—they are called non-residents by exempt- 
tion, non-residents by dispensation, faculty, 
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or license; non-residents without dispensa- 
tion, faculty, or license ; and miscellaneous 
non-residents. This last term I do not 
quite understand ; but, be the classification 
what it may, one thing is evident, namely 
—that the greater part of the work of the 
Protestant Establishment in Ireland has 
been done by the curates, of whom there 
are no less than 730, at the present day, 
receiving salaries varying from 18/. to 
2001. a-year, but averaging, perhaps, be- 
tween 60/, and 70/1. Now, if, for this 
pittance of 70/. a-year, the working por- 
tion of the Protestant Establishment can 
be provided for, what must the feelings 
of the Catholics be towards that part of 
the Establishment by which no work is 
done at all? Why should they submit to 
the burthen, which this Establishment im- 
poseson them? Why should they not, to 
use the words of my hon. and learned 
friend, the member for Tipperary (Mr. 
Sheil), “cry out as loudly against churches 
without congregations, as the people of 
England did against boroughs without con- 
stituents?” I admit the analogy between 
the two cases, and I believe, that the de- 
mand will be found to be equally irresistible 
in the one case, as in the other, because it 
is equally just. I shall now be asked 
whether I wish, by pointing out the de- 
fects of the Establishment so strongly, to 
strip the Protestant Church entirely of 
those revenues which have been so long 
appropriated to its service, aud to transfer 
them, at once, to the Catholics, as con- 
stituting the majority of the population ? 
Certainly not. 1 do not hesitate to say, 
that I contemplate nothing of the kind. 
I wish only to do away with that glaring 
disproportion, which exists, at present, 
between the scale of duty and the scale of 
remuneration in the Church. I do not see 
why there should be livings of 800/. or 
1,000/. a-year, with not more than ten or 
twelve Protestants to benefit from so ample 
a fund ; and those Protestants constituting, 
in more than one instance, the family of 
the vicar, actually brought into the parish 
by himself. I do not see why, in cases 
where there is only the remnant of a Pro- 
testant flock, some provision should not be 
made for that remnant by the occasional 
services of a curate, without entailing on 
the parish the expenses to which a rector 
thinks himself entitled. I do not see why 
we should not follow the same scale of re- 
muneration with respect to the episcopal 
clergy, where there are literally not Pro- 
testants sufficient to constitute a Protestant 
congregation, as is held to be satisfactory 
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by the Presbyterians of the north of Ire- 
land. The country is the same—the re- 
ligious services are the same—yet you find, 
if you look to the evidence of Mr. Cooke, 
the Moderator of the Synod of Ulster, that 
the incomes of the Presbyterian ministers 
of the first class, in the large towns of 
Armagh, Newry, Belfast, and Dublin, 
( the great prizes in the lottery of Presby- 
terian Church preferment) do not vary 
from 250/. to 300/. a-year ; while, in the 
country districts, they do not average 100/. 
This includes the Regium Donum, or Go- 
vernment allowance, which is distributed 
amongst them in three separate classes, 
(the first of which receives 100/. a-year, 
the second 75/., and the third 50/.,) as 
well as the stipend derived from their 
flocks, which consists entirely of pew-rents, 
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to be attended to, in order to constitute a 
legal existence ; but when these have been 
complied with, the Minister, at once, as- 
signs to them, in the Budget, a fixed sum, 
which is sanctioned by the Chambers. In 
I’rance there is no tithe fund, upon which 
to draw for these grants. It was, as is well 
known, voted away, in a moment of what 
has been called revolutionary enthusiasm, 
but which I should call revolutionary 
frenzy. However, the benefit did not go 
to the great Jand-owners only, as it would 
do if tithes were abolished in Ireland, or 
here. There was so great a mass of con- 
fiscated property sold at that period, under 
the name of National Domains, and this 
property was so parcelled out among the 
small landowners, that the benefit of the 


| abolition of tithes has been brought home 


surplice-fees being quite unknown. If this | 
called upon, now, to contribute towards 


example is not sufficient, look at the clergy 
of Scotland ! 
face of the globe, are the duties of the 
pastoral office more faithfully performed ? 


In what country, on the | 


In what country does the clergyman ex- | 


ercise a more beneficial influence over his 
flock? Where are the clergy, as a body, 
more looked up to, respected, and beloved? 
Yet, what is the scale of remuneration 
there? The minimum is, 1 believe, 1501. 
a-year ; but, in the majority of the country 
districts, it is about 200/. In some cases 
it amounts to 250/., but in none does it 
exceed 300/. With this example before 
us, I think I cannot be accused of acting 
with niggardly parsimony towards the 
Church, if I propose, as a proper scale of 
remuneration for the episcopalian clergy of 


Ireland, who are actually in want of a flock, | 


that which is considered by the Presbyte- 
rian clergy of the north of Ireland, and by 
the whole Presbyterian clergy of Scotland, 
as an ample compensation for the faithful 
and laborious discharge of all the duties of 
the Christian ministry. If I am asked 
how I would regulate the distribution of 
these salaries, I say, that I would give to 
Commissioners the power of assigning cer- 
tain salaries, in particular cases, subject to 
the control of Parliament, which should 


fix permanently those cases in which a | 


provision might be made. We have an 
example before us to prove the facility 
with which a plan of this nature may be 


carried into execution, in the ecclesiastical | 


system of France. Provision is made there, 
in the Budget of every year, for the clergy- 
men of every congregation of Christians, 
without distinction of religious opinions, 
who notify their existence to the Minister 
of the Interior. There are certain forms 





to every class; and every class is justly 


the national fund for the support of religion. 
That fund is distributed, as I have already 
said, by the Minister of the Interior. The 
Bishops and Archbishops receive out of it 
from 15,000 to 20,000 francs; the salaries 
of the curates are small, but vary accord- 
ing to the surplice-fecs, which, in large 
towns, such as Paris, amount to a consider- 
able sum. I am assured by friends, upon 
whose accuracy I can rely, that this system 
works well—that it prevents rivalry be- 
tween the different sects, and ensures a 
full measure of religious instruction for 
the people. It is for this House to say, 


' whether there may not be, in the case of 


Ireland, many circumstances, which might 
render the adoption of a similar system ad- 
visable there. I merely submit to the 
House, now, the necessity of some decisive 
change in the present state of things, as a 
general proposition; but I shall be pre- 


_ pared to go into details, as to the best mode 


of effecting this change, if the House should 
sanction the principle of reduction which I 
have laid down to night. But, of course, 
although reduction is the first step towards 
any improvement, our right to reduce de- 


'pends upon our right to deal with the 


Church property at all,—on which import- 
ant subject, as I have introduced it into 
my present Resolution, I shall beg leave to 


| offer to the House a few observations. IL 


have been blamed for mooting this subject 


at all, at this particular time ; and I have 


| been told that, by doing so, I have raised a 


| new ground of discussion. 


J really will 


| not do hon. Members the injustice to sup- 


| 


pose this. I will not do the House the 
injustice to suppose, that any hon. Member 
could bring himself to vote for a reduction 
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in the Irish Establishment. without  be- 
heving that we have a full right to regu- 
late the distribution of the Church pro- 
perty in any way that the welfare of the 
community may require. If we have not 
that right, we cannot approach the question 
at all. We have no plea for interfering 
with it! We must, therefore, establish 
the right in the first instance, and then 
proceed, if necessary, to act upon that 
right. Sir, [ do not shrink at all from this 
discussion. I am aware of the prejudices 
which have long existed on this subject—i 
am aware of the odium to which a man 
may expose himself, witl a certain party 
at least, by advocating, even at this day, 
and in this House, what appear to me to 
be the plain principles of common sense. 
“No, no.”] I merely made that observation, 
because it has been urged on me by many 
Gentlemen who are disposed to vote for 
the principle of reduction, in the case of 
Ireland, that they do not like to assert 
that we have thet right and power of 
control, which, in my view of the case, 
could alone justify our interference ; and I 
repeat, that this feeling is so strong with 
me, that I cannot follow their advice, by 
attempting to evade the question, but shall 
bring it fully and fairly before the House, 
after first touching upon a peculiarity in 
the case of Ireland, on which great stress 
has been laid, as an objection to our deal- 
ing with the property belonging to the 
Church in that country—I mean the Act 
of Union. The 5th article of that Act 
is, | belicve, the one on which those Gen- 
tlemen, who have invoked it to their as- 
sistance, found their argument. It states 
distinetly, ‘ That the Churches of England 
‘and Treland, as now by law established, 
shall be united into one Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, to be called the United 
Church of England and Ireland; and 
that the “doctrine, worship, discipline, 
aud government” of the said United 
Church (not one word about temporalities), 
shall be, and shall remain in full force, 
‘ for ever, as the same are now by law 
established.’ I know that, in the year 
1825, no less a statesman than Mr. Can- 
ning-—for whom no man can entertain a 
more sincere respect than I do, from every 
personal feeling —(for he was the first friend 
I had in public life)—said, that he thought 
these arguments conclusive, not only against 
reduction, but against inquiry. He rested 
his opposition to the Motion of the hon. 
member for Middlesex on this ground alone, 
and asked the House, ‘ Whether it were 
‘ possible to pass a Resolution for a Com- 
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‘Statute? The compact, which had been 
‘made at the Union, might be broken ; 
“but, until that was done, Parliament 
‘could not, without a violation, which 
‘ would lead to the apprehension of viola- 
‘tions of all kinds, concur in the Resolu- 
‘tion of the hon. Member. The same 
line was taken by the right hon. Baronet, 
the member for Tamworth; and it has 
been followed, most perseveringly, by the 
hon. Baronet, the member for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, whose absence, on the 
present occasion I see with great regret, 
knowing the cause to which it must be 
ascribed. Now, without indulging in any- 
thing like casuistry, or special pleading, on 
this point, I cannot help saying, that, when 
I couple the declaration made by Mr. Pitt, 
in his speech before the Union, to which I 
have already referred, with the omission of 
the word ‘temporalities” in the Act of 
Union itsclf, I think I have a right to 
assume, that it was not intended, by the 
Government of that day, to include the 
temporalities of the Irish Church in the 
provisions of the 5th Article. (Colonel 
Perceval: No, no.] Sir, I repeat the 
assertion! TI believe, that it was the inten- 
tion of Mr. Pitt to confine the operation of 
that article to the objects expressed by 
the words specifically introduced into it— 
namely, the “doctrine, worship, discipline, 
and government,” of the united Church, 
all of which I would held sacred. I merely 
wish to confine their operation to the circle 
within which alone they can operate bene- 
ficially—namely, the circle of the Pro- 
testant Episcopalians in Ireland, who con- 
suitute the Chureh, and who, as a Church, 
will, I hope, always continue united with 
our own. But even supposing that it was 
the intention of those who framed the 
Act of Union to include in it the tem- 
poralities of the Church—I say, that they 
had no right to bind future generations. 
They had no right whatsoever to preclude 
the future Representatives of the two con- 
tracting parties in Parliament assembled, 
from agreeing, by common consent, to 
modify that Act in any way which the 
common interests of the two countries 
might require. I have high authority for 
saying this—the highest in England at this 
day—lI mean the present Lord Chancellor, 
who met Mr. Canning on this ground, in 
1825, and said: * Much had been said of 
‘ the compact of the Union between Great 
‘ Britain and Ireland, and of its inviola- 
‘ bility; yet, who that looked at the pre- 
‘ vious Union between Scotland and Eng- 
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‘land, but must be convinced, that it was 
‘incidental to such treaties or engage- 
‘ments to be subjected to the future con- 
‘sideration of the Legislature. Lord 
Brougham gave, as an instance of this, the 
abolition of heritable jurisdiction in Seot- 
land, within forty years after the Union, 
by common consent, although the right 
had been specially reserved by the Act of 
Union ; and he added: ‘Taking into con- 
‘ sideration the state of the Church in Ire- 
‘Jand, and the state of the population, 
‘who, though obliged to support that 
‘Church, received no benefit from it,—it 
‘was “monstrous” to assert that such a 
‘ system should never undergo legislative 
‘revision. These were the opinions of 
Lord Brougham, when he sat in this 
House. I might push the argument further 
—I might ask, whether this House would 
prefer a union in name, to a union in 
reality? Whether it would prefer the 
form to the substance? But this is not 
necessary. The question is no longer a 
question of principle, but a question of 
degree. The principle was conceded, Jast 
Session, in the Irish Church Reform Bill; 
for there is not one principle contained in 
the Resolution which J shall move to-night, 
which was’ not acted on in that Bull, al- 
though in a modified shape. You dealt 
then with the Bishops—prospectively—as 
I wish to do now. You reduced their num- 
ber by one-half—you abolished Vestry-cess 
—and you even laid an Income-tax upon 
existing incumbents, which is more than [ 
have proposed to do, for I wish to hold 
sacred all existing rights. I repeat, there- 
fore, that this is no longer a question of 
principle, but simply of degree ; and those 
who are disposed to oppose the Motion on 
the plea of principle, must seck some other 
ground of opposition than the Act of 
Union. Well, then, are there any other 
grounds of opposition? Have we a right 
to deal with Church property at all ?—(for 
we come now to the general question )—or 
are there, in the state of Ireland, some 
peculiar circumstances, which render the 
exercise of that right particularly danger- 
ous there? With regard to the general 
question, as to our right to deal with the 
Church property at all, the opinions of so 
many Members of this House have been so 
frequently and so strongly expressed, that 
I hardly feel it necessary to trouble the 
House by referring to them. I shall, how- 
ever, select one or two. In the first place, 
I will quote the observations of the noble 
Lord (Lord Althorp) opposite, on his own 
Motion on the state of Ireland in 1824; 
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and I beg to assure the noble Lord, that 
I do so without the slightest wish to em- 
barrass him, or to pin him down to a par- 
ticular course, by a partial, or garbled quota- 
tion, but merely with a view to strengthen 
my own ease, by recalling to the recollec- 
tion of the House what have been, and I 
trust are, the opinions held upon this sub- 
ject, by some of its most distinguished 
Members. The noble Lord said, (May 
11th, 1824): ‘If it should appear that, by 
a different distribution, or even by a 
diminution, of the revenues of the Church, 
the people might be less alienated from 
that Chureh than they now were, he did 
not think that, in recommending such a 
‘measure, he should be proposing any- 
‘ thing inconsistent with the prosperity of 
‘the Church E Ireland.’ 


” 


« 


* 


n 


”“ 


Establishment in 
The House will perceive by this, that, be- 
tween the noble Lord and me it is clearly 
a question of degree. Lord Brougham, in 
the following year (1825), exclaimed, with 
reference to this same subject, in his own 
emphatic manner—‘ God forbid, that he 
‘ should contend, that the Church had the 
‘ same power over its property which in- 
‘ dividuals had over theirs. ‘There was no 
‘sort of analogy between them. The 
* Church received its property for the per- 
‘ formance of ecrtain services ; but private 
‘ property was held unconditionally” As 
late as the year 1830, I find even the hon. 
member for Essex (Mr. Baring) rising in 
this House, ‘To enter his protest against 
‘ the doctrine, that, in no case was it com- 
‘ petent for Parliament to meddle with the 
‘ property of the Church, which was to be 
‘held as sacred as any gentleman’s private 
‘ property. What the state of the Church 
‘of Ireland might be, he did not pretend 
‘to know; but this he did know—that 
‘ there was a power in the three branches 
‘of the Legislature, to revise the distribu- 
‘ tion of its property.’ Sir, these are sound 
and practical opinions. ‘They are borne 
out by the practice of every European 
nation, and are, moreover, in conforniity 
with the sentiments of some of the most 
eminent of our own divines. Warburton 
distinctly states, that, ‘The alliance be- 
‘tween the Church and the State, is uot 
‘irrevocable. It subsists just so long as 
* the Church thereby established maintains 
‘its superiority of extent ; which, when it 
‘loses, to any considerable degree, the 
‘alliance becomes void. For the united 
‘Church being then no longer able to 
‘perform its part of the convention, 
‘which is formed on reciprocal condi- 
‘tions, the State becomes disengaged,’ 
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Again he says :—‘ The adventitious advan- 
‘tages derived by the Church from the 
‘State must be defended by the State as 
‘long as the Union lasts. But when the 
‘Union is dissolved, they both fall toge- 
‘ther, without any essential damage to 
‘ the Church as a religious society.’ Paley 
uses yct stronger language, for he begins 
his chapter on religious establishments, by 
saying :—‘ A religious establishment is no 
* part of Christianity. It is only a means 
‘ of inculcating it. Its authority is founded 
‘ upon its utility.” And he adds :—* There 
‘is nothing in the nature of religion, as 
‘such, which exempts it from the au- 
‘thority of the Legislature, when the 
‘ safety or welfare of the community re- 
‘ quires its interposition.” And again:— 
‘ If the Dissenters from the establishment 
‘ become a majority of the people, the es- 
‘ tablishment itself ought to be altered, or 
‘ modified.’ Bacon who, though no divine, 
is a great authority, says, in his Treatise 
on the Pacification of the Church:—‘ I 
*‘ would only ask why the civil state should 
‘be purged and restored by good and 
‘wholesome laws, made every third or 
‘fourth year in Parliament assembled— 
‘ devising remedies, as fast as time breedeth 
‘ mischief; while, contrariwise, the eccle- 
‘ siastical state should still continue upon 
‘the dregs of time, and receive no altera- 
‘tion.’ These, Sir, I repeat, are the doc- 
trines of sound common sense; and, as 
such, they were acted upon by our ances- 
tors long before they were laid down in 
books. They had no scruples, at the Re- 
formation, in transferring the property of 
the Catholic Church to the ministers of 
that creed, which became the creed of the 
majority of the people. They knew that 
the “adventitious advantages,” of which 
Warburton speaks, ought to cease with 
the alliance which had given birth to 
them ; and, the moment that alliance was 
dissolved, they transferred the property of 
the Catholic Church, both in England, and 
Ireland, to the ministers of the reformed 
religion. What the State then gave, the 
State has the power to resume, upon the 
same principle, that is, if we find it ne- 
cessary for the good of the community! 
If, (to use the words of the noble Pay- 
master of the Forces, on the 13th of July, 
1832,) we find—‘ That the Protestant 
‘Church in Ireland is too large, not only 
‘ for the wants of the Protestant popula- 
‘ tion, but for its own stability.’ Or that— 
‘ What was intended by our ancestors in 
‘ the establishment of the Church of Ire- 
‘ land, for religious, and moral, purposes, 
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‘had not answered that end.’ This is 
the real question, which we have now to 
determine ; and not only has the Legisla- 
ture a right to examine into this question 
—to sift, and probe it, to the very bottom 
—but the people of England have a moral 
right to call on this House to discharge 
this sacred duty, and to modify, remodel, 
or recall altogether, the charter of the 
ecclesiastical corporation in Ireland, if it 
be found not to have answered the ends of 
its institution. But, said the right hon. 
Baronet, the member for Tamworth, (on 
the 13th of March, 1832,) such an inter- 
ference in Ireland would be peculiarly 
dangerous. Look at the old confiscations : 
—‘If a prescription of 300 years can 
‘ plead nothing in favour of Church pro- 
‘ perty, how unlikely is it that a prescrip- 
‘tion of 150 years can plead in favour of 
‘the settlement of lay property. Now, 
the force of this argument depends on the 
fact, whether Church property is regarded 
by the people of this country (as I conceive 
it to be, universally) in the light of trust 
property, or not? If it be so regarded— 
if it is held to be what Grattan cails it, 
“the salary of prayer, and not the gift of 
God, independent of the duty,” it cannot 
be, in any way, injurious to lay property 
to interfere with it. As to the old confis- 
cations—I will appeal to the hon. and 
learned member for Dublin to say, whe- 
ther it is possible to interfere in any 
way with the Acts of Settlement under 
Charles and William, however harsh or 
unjust the provisions of those Acts may 
have been without destroying the titles of 
every one of those Catholics who have ac- 
quired property in land since the relaxa- 
tion of the Penal-laws? We may, there- 
fore, fairly set the interests of the present 
generation against those of the represen- 
tatives of the old proprietors of the soil, 
and trust to them for the maintenance of 
acts, which it is impossible now to 
revert to, without bringing down upon us 
the fabric of society itself. Sir James 
Mackintosh has a passage upon this very 
subject in his last work, which is so appo- 
site, and so powerful, that I shall beg leave 
to read it to the House, and it is the last 
quotation, with which I shall trouble them. 
Speaking of the Irish confiscations, he 
says:—‘ It is one of the most malignant 
‘ properties of extensive confiscation, that 
‘it is irreparable. The land is sold to 
‘ honest purchasers ; it is inherited by in- 
‘nocent children; it is made the security 
‘of creditors:—its safety becomes inter 
‘woven, by the complicated transactions 
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‘ of life, with all the interests of the com- 


‘munity. One act of injustice is not to 
“be atoned for by the commission of ano- 
‘ther, against parties who may be equally 
‘ unoffending. To the influence of these 
feelings we may safely trust for the main- 
tenance of the Acts of Settlement as they 
now exist; and I will venture to predict 
that the feeling will only be strengthened 
by any measure, that gives tranquillity to 
Ireland, and enables her to develope those 
resources with which nature has so richly 
endowed her, but of which, by a singular 
combination of misfortune, and misgovern- 
ment, she has been prevented, hitherto, 
from availing herself. Sir, my task is now 
drawing to a close. I have argued the 
question of necessity. I have argued the 
question of right. I have shown that, in 
the opinion of many of our most eminent 
statesmen, the present system in Ireland 
cannot go on ; that we war against nature 
itself in endeavouring to uphold it. I have 
shown that a great change in this system 
must take place, before we can hope to 
witness that identification of interests 
and of feelings, between the two countries, 
which it must be the object of all to bring 
about: and I have shown, moreover, that 
the remedy is in our hands. I now, there- 
fore, call upon this House not to shrink 
from the duty of applying it. I call upon 
the House most earnestly, and solemnly, 
to reflect upon the tremendous consequen- 
ces, which the decision of this night must 
have, not only upon Ireland, but upon the 
empire at large! If we look to Ireland, 
I ask any Irish Member, who hears me, 
without distinction of party, or politics, 
whether his hopes of public tranquillity— 
I might almost say of domestic peace—do 
not depend on the settlement of this ques- 
tion before the ensuing winter? For, 
when I talk of tranquillity in Ireland, I 
do not mean that, tranquillity, which we 
are accustomed to enjoy in this more 
favoured part of the empire—I mean, sim- 
ply, an exemption from scenes of anarchy, 
of rapine, and of blood—of which those 
can form no conception who have never 
been exposed to their withering influence. 
If we look at home, we shall find, that the 
character of this reformed House must de- 
pend, most materially, on the decision which 
we are about to pronounce. We have evaded 
this question once—we can do so no longer ! 
It is now brought fairly forward—not mix- 
ed up with the question of the Irish Tithe 
Commutation Bill; but as a substantive 
question, on which the country has a right 
to expect an explicit declaration of opinion 
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from all concerned, and, more particularly, 
from the right hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
who have always stated, that, whenever 
the time for making such a declaration 
arrived, they would not shrink from it. 
Sir, I have said, that the character of this 
House, as far as England is concerned, de- 
pends on the decision of this night, and I 
will not recall one word of this assertion ! 
—Where, I ask, is the constituency, occu- 
pied as all now are with questions flowing 
out of the great question of religious rights, 
before which any Member can hope to jus- 
tify a vote, upholding, in all its magnitude, 
the colossal injustice of the Irish Church ? 
Where is the Dissenter, who can give such 
a vote, sanctioning, as he must do by it, 
the principle, that it is not upon the basis 
of population, that an establishment ought 
to rest? Where is the Scotch Member 
who will give such a vote, and disgrace 
the noble lessons of his ancestors, by con. 
tributing to rivet the chains of a country, 
which has struggled less successfully, but 
not less justly, than his own? As to the 
members of that Church, to which I my- 
self belong, I think myself entitled to ad- 
dress to them a few words of earnest warn- 
ing. Let us not endeavour to serve the 
cause of the Church of England at home, 
by connecting it with the cause of injus- 
tice in a sister country! The cases of 
England, and Ireland, are now perfectly 
distinct. It will be our fault if they are 
hereafter confounded. The Church of 
England still rests on the broad basis of 
population. It still maintains its hold on 
the affections and respect of a great pro- 
portion of the English people; and it is 
my most earnest wish and prayer, that it 
may long retain it! But I feel most 
deeply convinced that it can only do this 
by conforming to the spirit of the times 
in which we live. By withholding no 
just rights—by opposing no just demands 
—by conceding to its opponents, here, 
every civil privilege, which they are fairly 
entitled to ask—and, above all, by not at- 
tempting to perpetuate, in Ireland, a sys- 
tem, which is not less at variance with the 
just rights of man, than it is with the 
mild and pure spirit of Christianity itself. 
If Iam told that it is easy to declaim on 
such a subject as this, but very difficult to 
legislate—I, at once, deny the fact. I say, 
look at Scotland! Look at that statute, 
which gave peace to her, after fifty years 
of oppression, and suffering! It contained 
just twenty lines ; and twenty lines would 
suffice now to restore Ireland to tranquil« 
lity, if they contained an assurance, as this 
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statute does, that, in the future distribution 
of Church property in Ireland, due regard 
should be shown to the religion of the vast 
majority of the people. If I am told, that 
this religion is not the true religion, and 
that we ought not to sacrifice to political 
expediency the sacred interests of truth— 
I again deny the fact. I say, that with 
truth, as legislators, we have nothing to 
do! We have to look to civil utility alone, 
as the basis of the connexion between the 
Church and the State; and if we once 
wander from this strong ground, there is 
no predicting the consequences which 
must ensue? Who is to be the judge of 
truth, except one, to whom, in this world, 
there can be no appeal! Where is the 
source of truth, except in that sacred 
volume, from which, in all times—ay, 
even down to the present day—the most 
opposite conclusions have been drawn, 
upon points of doctrine, at least, by the 
wisest, the most virtuous, and the most 
conscientious of mankind! Look at the con- 
sequences, again, of adopting this prin- 
ciple! If we maintain the established re- 
ligion to be the only true religion, the 
State must follow up this doctrine! It 
must enact Test-laws for its protection. 
It must put down all who reject it! Sir, 
it was in the name of truth that the Span- 
ish Inquisition was established ; and Louis 
14th was never more intimately convinced 
of the truth of his religion, than when he 
desolated the fairest provinces of France, 
in its name, by the revocation of the edict 
of Nantes! These were the effects of 
maintaining the established religion to be 
the true religion in Catholic countries. 
But let us not forget, Protestants as we 
are, that it was in the name of truth that 
Ireland was cursed with the Penal-laws! 
Sir, I have no wish to dwell upon this 
hateful topic ; but when I see—and I do 
not use the term irreverently—how in 
this case, at least, the sins of the fathers 
have been visited upon the chidren, unto 
the third and fourth generation—when I 
see what a plentiful crop of strife, of dis- 
organization, and of blood, has been born 
by the seed sown in 1704, when the at- 
tempt was made to degrade, and brutalize, 
the whole Catholic population, by a scries 
of legislative enactments—I feel that there 
cannot be a man in the assembly, which I 
am now addressing, who would ever again 
consent to sully the pages of our statute- 
book by unjust, and partial laws, enacted 
in the name of truth. If I am told that 


the people of England are not prepared for 
the adoption of such principles as these, 
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and that, at all events, it is useless to moot 
them here, because they will never receive 
the sanction of another branch of the Legis- 
lature—I, once more, deny the fact! The 
people of England are prepared for the 
adoption of the principles of justice, and of 
religious toleration, to the fullest extent of 
the terms; and, as to the other branch of 
the Legislature, we have nothing to do 
with it. We ought neither to court, nor 
to fear, its opposition! Let this House 
but discharge its own duties honestly ; let 
it place itself in the van of public opinion, 
instead of lagging, tardily, behind ;—let it 
above all, redeem that pledge, which it has 
so recently, and so solemnly given,—“ to 
remove all just causes of wel in Ire- 
land, and to promote all well-considered 
measures of improvement,” and I will ven- 
ture to predict that its influence will be 
irresistible! Sir, the path of duty—I had 
almost said the path of honour, when [| 
looked to our late Address—lies open be- 
fore us. Time has worn away those ob- 
stacles, which Mr. Pitt was unable to sur- 
mount: and that vision of conciliation and 
of peace—(I use his own words—and most 
remarkable words they are)—which he 
saw in the distance, but which he was un- 
able to realize, is now within our grasp. 
Let this House, by its vote of to-night, 
calmly and deliberately, but firmly—re- 
solve to enter on this path—the path of 
duty, and the path of honour—and so far 
am I from apprehending that the people of 
England will ever desert us, in the attempt 
to assert what I believe to be the cause of 
true religion—of just, and equal rights— 
that I am convinced that every honest 
heart and voice will be with us, and that 
the blessings of millions will cheer us ou 
our way. Sir, I feel how inadequate my 
efforts have been to do justice to the im- 
portance of this great cause. I trust that 
the exertions of others will cover my defi- 
ciencies ; and that it will receive from the 
House that full measure of deep, and 
earnest consideration, to which its own 
merits so justly entitle it. With these feel- 
ings—with these wishes—with these hopes, 
I shall now proceed; to move—“That the 
Protestant Episcopal Establishment in Ire- 
land exceeds the spiritual wants of the 
Protestant population ; and that, it being 
the right of the State to regulate the dis- 
tribution of Church property, in such 
manner as Parliament may determine, it is 
the opinion of this House, that the tem- 
poral possessions of the Church of Ireland, 
as now established by law, ought to be re- 
duced.” 
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Mr. Grote rose to second the Motion 
of his hon. friend, and stated that he did so, 
fully concurring in all the opinions which 
his hon. friend had expressed. He felt, | 
that the proposition was not only an act of | 
justice, but that it was recommended by | 
every consideration connected with the | 
peace of Ireland, and connected with the | 
peace of the Empire at large. It was a) 
proposition, the adoption of which would | 
be wise at all times, but would be espe- 
cially wise at the present moment, when 
the question of tithes in Ireland had be- 
come one of so much importance, and 
when such extensive alterations were made 
and proposed in the law with respect to 
that subject. The eloquent speech of his 
hon. friend, and the manner in which he 
had touched upon all the subjects to which 
the Motion related, not only relieved him 
(Mr. Grote) from the necessity of enter- 
ing at great length upon the question, but 
imposed upon him the duty of being as 
brief as possible. The adoption of the 
proposition would in no way assail the 
spiritual efficiency of the Church in Ire- 
land ; its only effect would be, to assail the 
immoderate endowments of that Church. 
As far as its spiritual efficiency went, it 
would be left as it was, but it would be 
stripped of those worldly riches which, 
while they added nothing to its weight 
and influence, were the cause of the dis- 
tress and impoverishment of the whole of 
the Irish population. He could not con- 
cur with those who sought to identify the 
case of the two Churches of England 
and Ireland. Those who sought to do 
this would degrade the one Church, with- 
out elevating the other. The two 
Churches were not only not the same, but 
they were opposite in spirit and in principle. 
What was the great argument in support 
of the Church of England, and of that 
connexion with the State which gave it 
exclusively the temporalities which the 
State had to bestow? Was it not that it 
was the religion of the great majority of 
the people? Could the Established 
Church of Ireland be defended on the same 
principle? It was not necessary for him 
to remind the House, that when lands and 
other temporalities were set apart for re- 
ligious worship, it was for the support of 
one form of worship, in which alt were 
united in one common Church. Diver- 
sity of creeds was then unknown ; at least 
those who might dissent were not acknow- 
ledged as a public body, and were obliged 
to keep their dissent carefully concealed. 
In the sixteenth century this unity of 
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opinion and worship was 


| What then became of the temporalities of 


the Church? In those states where the 
change of religion was great, as in Eng- 
land, the temporalitics were, in some cases, 
taken by the Government, and applied to 
secular purposes; but the greater portion 
were given to that sect of which the ma- 
There 
was only one case in Europe in which the 
temporalities did not go to the majority, 
but to a small minority of the people, and 
that was in Ireland. To the honour of 
Europe be it said, there was no other in- 
stance in which a similar application of 
Church property, had been made. And 
that application, in Ireland, was a departure 
from reason and justice, and unsupported 
by any historical precedent. He felt per- 
suaded that no great doubts existed of the 
Church Establishment of Ireland being 
exorbitant as compared with the wants of 
the Protestant population of that country. 
Where could such an establishment find 
its parallel in Europe? Take the case of 
France even under the bigoted reign of 
Charles 10th. From the account laid be- 
fore the Chamber by the minister of public 
instruction in 1828, it appeared, that the 
whole expenditure of the Church Estab- 
lishment of that country, ineluding all the 
pomp and splendour of Catholic worship, 
did not exceed 33,200,000 francs for a 
population exceeding 32,000,000. That 
was, that the religious worship of all 
France cost the State little more than one 
frane per head, or, in our coin, something 
less than 1s. per head. Now, compare this 
with the Church revenue of Ireland; that 
amounted to an income of about 900,000/. 
for a population of about 600,000 persons, 
—i. ¢c. about 1. 10s. per head; being more 
than thirty times as great in proportion as 
the expenditure of France for a similar 
purpose! But if the cheapness of forcign 
countries and their different modes of living 
made the comparison with Ireland not a 
fair one, let them compare it with the ex- 
penditure of England, and they would see 
the vast disproportion between the two, 
compared with the Protestant population 
of each. He would not dwell on the case 
of Scotland, which had been so ably put 
by his hon. friend, further than to say, that 
those who contended that the Church 
Establishment of Ireland was not too 
great, must admit, that the exemplary and 
active clergymen of Scotland were starved 
in their vocation. There were some who, 
admitting the magnitude of the Inish 
Church Establishment, were still prepared 
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to contend that the State had no right to 
touch it, or toapply it to other than religious 
purposes. He was not able to find out on 
what ground the sovereignty of the Legis- 
lature was to be limited in this respect 
more than in any thing else in which the 
public interests were concerned. He might 
find in such writers as Bossuet or other 
able defenders of the Catholic faith, a con- 
sistency in arguing that the State had no 
right to touch Church temporalities, but 
he could not think that there was any con- 
sistency in a Protestant—in a defender of 
the principles of the Reformation—in 
maintaining such an argument, because 
every Protestant must be aware, that, in the 
progress of the Reformation, Church pro- 
perty had been violated—that was, had 
been applied to purposes different from 
those to which it had been originally in- 
tended. He concurred, therefore, with his 
hon. friend in the opinion that the power 
of Parliament was not limited in that re- 
spect, and that the present Parliament had 
as much right to modify as any former Par- 
liament had to enact the grant of such 
temporalities. Where bargains had been 
made with individuals, or where indi- 
viduals had an interest in the property, he 
would not disturb them. He thought that 
his hon. friend had made out a strong case 
in support of his Motion, by the great 
poverty of the mass of the Irish people, 
and by the perpetual recurrence of reli- 
gious: and political disunions, arising from 
the collection of these revenues. His case 
was made out, too, by the constant hostility 
evinced to the Protestant Church. But 
it was not alone the mode of collection, 
the amount collected, nor even the hostility 
of those who professed a different religion, 
so much as this, that the establishment was 
a monument of Protestant ascendancy and 
an insult to every Catholic. Let the 
Church be reduced to its proper dimensions, 
and much of these grounds of objection 
would be removed. If the Legislature 
attempted to continue that establishment 
in its present magnitude the Legislature 
would share in its unpopularity, and it was 
to be expected that the whole Protestant 
Establishment would fail amidst multi- 
plied peril and multiplied calamity. The 
Protestant Establishment in Ireland was 
considered a grievance upheld only by 
the irresistible influence of English con- 
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nexion ; and when the Irish peasant paid 
his tithe he was led to look upon it as the 
result of that connexion. If, then, the 
House looked to the permanence of Eng- 
lish connexion with Ireland, it should 
limit the Irish Church Establishment 
within proper boundaries, those boundaries 
to be measured by the wants of the Pro- 
testant population of the country. In the 
late discussions on the subject of the Union 
with Ireland, he had listened with plea- 
sure to the powerful arguments which had 
been urged in support of the continuance 
of that connexion which now subsisted 
between the two countries. He had heard 
most convincing arguments urged in favour 
of the advantages which must result from 
it to both countries. He had heard most 
of the arguments on the other side com- 
pletely answered ; but when the advocates 
for the Repeal of the Union put forward 
the evils which arose from the Irish Church 
Establishment, no man replied to them. 
When the magnanimity of England in her 
conduct to Scotland, as compared with her 
conduct to Ireland, with regard to their 
respective Churches, was urged, no man 
replied to them, and why? Because no 
reasonable answer could be given to such 
objections. The first step towards the 
reform of an abuse was to lay down a 
good principle—such a principle was laid 
down in this Motion, and, as a first step, he 
earnestly hoped that the House would con- 
cur in it. 

Lord Althorp: Since my hon. friend 
who rose to support this Motion, commenced 
his address, circumstances have come to my 
knowledge which induce me to move, that 
the further debate upon this subject be 
adjourned to Monday next. I cannot now 
state what those circumstances are; but I 
hope the House has sufficient confidence in 
me [The noble Lord was interrupted by 
loud and long continued cheering, from 
all parts of the House.] I hope, I repeat, 
that the House will have sufficient confi- 
dence in me to believe, that I would not 
make such a proposition unless I were con- 
vinced of its propriety. I now move, that 
the further debate on this Motion be ad- 
journed to Monday next. 

This Motion was carried. 

The noble Lord moved, that the House 
at its rising do adjourn to Monday next. 


Agreed to. 
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